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THE  TAKELMA  LANGUAGE  OF  SOUTHWESTERN 

OREGON 


By  Edward  Sapir 


§  1.  INTRODUCTION 

The  language  treated  in  the  following  pages  was  spoken  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  what  is  now  the  state  of  Oregon,  along  the 
middle  portion  of  Rogue  river  and  certain  of  its  tributaries.  It, 
together  with  an  upland  dialect  of  which  but  a  few  words  were 
obtained,  forms  the  Takilman  stock  of  Powell.  The  form  “Takelma” 
of  the  word  is  practically  identical  with  the  native  name  of  the  tribe, 
Ddagelmann  those  dwelling  along  the  river  (see  below,  §  87,  4) ; 
there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  departing  from  it  in  favor  of 
Powell’s  variant  form. 

The  linguistic  material  on  which  this  account  of  the  Takelma 
language  is  based  consists  of  a  series  of  myth  and  other  texts,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (Sapir,  Takelma  Texts, 
Anthropological  Publications  of  the  University  Museum,  vol.  ii,  no.  1, 
Philadelphia,  1909),  together  with  a  mass  of  grammatical  material 
(forms  and  sentences)  obtained  in  connection  with  the  texts.  A 
series  of  eleven  short  medicine  formulas  or  charms  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  with  interlinear  and  free  translation  in  the  Journal  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Folk-Lore  (xx,  35-40).  A  vocabulary  of  Takelma  verb,  noun, 
and  adjective  stems,  together  with  a  certain  number  of  derivatives, 
will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  “Takelma  Texts.”  Some  manu¬ 
script  notes  on  Takelma,  collected  in  the  summer  of  1904  by  Mr. 
Id.  H.  St.  Clair,  2d,  for  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  have 
been  kindly  put  at  my  disposal  by  the  Bureau;  though  these  consist 
mainly  of  lexical  material,  they  have  been  found  useful  on  one  or 
two  points.  References  like  125.3  refer  to  page  and  line  of  my 
Takelma  Texts.  Those  in  parentheses  refer  to  forms  analogous  to 
the  ones  discussed. 
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Tlio  author’s  material  was  gathered  at  the  Siletz  reservation  of 
Oregon  during  a  stay  of  a  month  and  a  half  in  the  summer  of  1906, 
also  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology. 
My  informant  was  Mrs.  Frances  Johnson,  an  elderly  full-blood 
Takelma  woman.  Her  native  place  was  the  village  of  Dak'tslasin  or 
Daldani'Jc' ,  on  Jump-off-Joe  creek  (Dip !  olts  !i'lda) ,  a  northern  affluent 
of  Rogue  river,  her  mother  having  come  from  a  village  on  the  upper 
course  of  Cow  creek  ( Hagwdl ).  Despite  her  imperfect  command  of 
the  English  language,  she  v/as  found  an  exceptionally  intelligent 
and  good-humored  informant,  without  which  qualities  the  following 
study  would  have  been  far  more  imperfect  than  it  necessarily  must 
be  under  even  the  very  best  of  circumstances. 

In  conclusion  I  must  thank  Prof.  Franz  Boas  for  his  valuable 
advice  in  regard  to  several  points  of  method  and  for  his  active 
interest  in  the  progress  of  the  work.  It  is  due  largely  to  him  that  I 
was  encouraged  to  depart  from  the  ordinary  rut  of  grammatical 
description  and  to  arrange  and  interpret  the  facts  in  a  manner  that 
seemed  most  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Takelma  language 
itself.1 

PHONOLOGY  (§§2-24) 

§  2.  Introductory 

In  its  general  phonetic  character,  at  least  as  regards  relative  harsh¬ 
ness  or  smoothness  of  acoustic  effect,  Takelma  will  probably  be  found 
to  occupy  a  position  about  midway  between  the  characteristically 
rough  languages  of  the  Columbia  valley  and  the  North  Californian 
and  Oregon  coast  (Chinookan,  Salish,  Alsea,  Coos,  Athapascan,  Yurok) 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  relatively  euphonious  languages  of  the 
Sacramento  valley  (Maidu,  Yana,  Wintun)  on  the  other,  inclining 
rather  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former. 

From  the  former  group  it  differs  chiefly  in  the  absence  of  voice¬ 
less  Z-sounds  ( l ,  l2  l!)  and  of  velar  stops  (q,  g,  q!);  from  the  latter, 

1  What  little  has  hcen  learned  of  the  ethnology  of  the  Takelma  Indians  will  be  found  incorporated  in 
two  articles  written  by  the  author  and  entitled  Notes  on  the  Takelma  Indians  of  Southwestern  Oregon,  in 
American  Anthropologist,  n.  s.,  ix,  251-275;  and  Religious  Ideas  of  the  Takelma  Indians  of  Southwestern 
Oregon,  in  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  xx,  33-49. 

2  In  the  myths,  l  is  freely  prefixed  to  any  word  spoken  by  the  bear.  Its  uneuphonious  character  is  evi¬ 
dently  intended  to  match  the  coarseness  of  the  bear,  and  for  this  quasi-rhetorical  purpose  it  was  doubtless 
derisively  borrowed  from  the  neighboring  Athapascan  languages,  in  which  it  occurs  with  great  frequency. 
The  prefixed  sibilant  s •  serves  in  a  similar  way  as  a  sort  of  sneezing  adjunct  to  indicate  the  speech  of 
the  coyote.  Gwi'di  where?  says  the  ordinary  mortal;  Igwi'di,  the  bear;  s-gwi'di,  the  coyote. 

§  2 
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in  the  occurrence  of  relatively  more  complex  consonantic  clusters, 
though  these  are  of  strictly  limited  possibilities,  and  hardly  to  be 
considered  as  difficult  in  themselves. 

Like  the  languages  of  the  latter  group,  Takelma  possesses  clear- 
cut  vowels,  and  abounds,  besides,  in  long  vowels  and  diphthongs; 
these,  together  with  a  system  of  syllabic  pitch-accent,  give  the  Takel¬ 
ma  language  a  decidedly  musical  character,  marred  only  to  some 
extent  by  the  profusion  of  disturbing  catches.  The  line  of  cleavage 
between  Takelma  and  the  neighboring  dialects  of  the  Athapascan  stock 
(Upper  Umpqua,  Applegate  Creek,  Galice  Creek,  Chasta  Costa)  is  thus 
not  only  morphologically  but  also  phonetically  distinct,  despite  re¬ 
semblances  in  the  manner  of  articulation  of  some  of  the  vowels  and 
consonants.  Chasta  Costa,  formerly  spoken  on  the  lower  course  of 
Rogue  river,  possesses  all  the  voiceless  Z-sounds  above  referred  to ;  a 
peculiar  illusive  q!,  the  fortis  character  of  which  is  hardly  as  prominent 
as  in  Chinook;  a  voiced  guttural  spirant  y,  as  in  North  German  Tage; 
the  sonants  or  weak  surds  dj  and  2  (rarely) ;  a  voiceless  interdental 
spirant  p  and  its  corresponding  fortis  tgl;  and  a  very  frequently  oc¬ 
curring  #  vowel,  as  in  English  hut.  All  of  these  are  absent  from 
Takelma,  which,  in  turn,  has  a  complete  labial  series  (Z>,  p',  p/,  m), 
whereas  Chasta  Costa  has  only  the  nasal  m  (labial  stops  occur  appar¬ 
ently  only  in  borrowed  words,  bogi'  cat  <pussy) .  The  fortis  Id,  com¬ 
mon  in  Takelma,  seems  in  the  Chasta  Costa  to  be  replaced  by  q!;  the 
Takelma  vowel  u,  found  also  in  California,  is  absent  from  Chasta 
Costa;  r  is  foreign  to  either,  though  found  in  Galice  Creek  and  Shasta. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  point  of  phonetic  difference,  however,  between 
the  Takelma  and  Chasta  Costa  languages  lies  in  the  peculiar  long 
(doubled)  consonants  of  the  latter,  while  Takelma  regularly  simpli¬ 
fies  consonant  geminations  that  would  theoretically  appear  in  the 
building  of  words.  Not  enough  of  the  Shasta  has  been  published  to 
enable  one  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  degree  of  phonetic  similarity 
that  obtains  between  it  and  Takelma,  but  the  differences  can  hardly 
be  as  pronounced  as  those  that  have  just  been  found  to  exist  in  the 
case  of  the  latter  and  Chasta  Costa. 

This  preliminary  survey  seemed  necessary  in  order  to  show,  as  far 
as  the  scanty  means  at  present  at  our  disposal  would  allow,  the 
phonetic  affiliations  of  Takelma.  Attention  will  now  be  directed  to 
the  sounds  themselves. 

§  2 
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Vowels  (§§  3-11) 

§  3.  General  Remarks 

The  simple  vowels  appear,  quantitatively  considered,  in  two 
forms,  short  and  long,  or,  to  adopt  a  not  inappropriate  term,  pseudo- 
diphthongal.  By  this  is  meant  that  a  long  vowel  normally  con¬ 
sists  of  the  corresponding  short  vowel,  though  generally  of  greater 
quantity,  plus  a  slight  parasitic  rearticulation  of  the  same  vowel 
(indicated  by  a  small  superior  letter),  the  whole  giving  the  effect  of  a 
diphthong  without  material  change  of  vowel-quality  in  the  course 
of  production.  The  term  pseudo-diphthong  is  the  more  justified 
in  that  the  long  vowel  has  the  same  absolute  quantity,  and  experi¬ 
ences  the  same  accentual  and  syllabic  treatment,  as  the  true  diph¬ 
thong,  consisting  of  short  vowel  +  i,  u,  Z,  m,  or  n.  If  the  short 
vowel  be  given  a  unitary  quantitative  value  of  1,  the  long  vowel 
(pseudo-diphthong)  and  ordinary  diphthong  will  have  an  approxi¬ 
mate  value  of  2;  while  the  long  diphthong,  consisting  of  long  vowel 
+  i,  u,  Z,  m,  or  n,  will  be  assigned  a  value  of  3.  The  liquid  (Z)  and 
the  nasals  (m  and  n)  are  best  considered  as  forming,  parallel  to  the 
semi-vowels  y  (i)  and  w  (u) ,  diphthongs  'with  preceding  vowTels, 
inasmuch  as  the  combinations  thus  entered  on  are  treated,  similarly 
to  i-  and  u-  diphthongs,  as  phonetic  units  for  the  purposes  of  pitch- 
accent  and  grammatic  processes.  As  a  preliminary  example  serving 
to  justify  this  treatment,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  verb-stem  l nlw-, 
biiu-  jump  becomes  bilau-  with  inorganic  a  under  exactly  the  same 
phonetic  conditions  as  those  which  make  of  the  stem  Jclermi -  make 
Telemann-.  We  thus  have,  for  instance: 

bilwa'£s  jumper;  bila  uV  he  jumped 
Tc!emna'£s  maker  ;  TelemaW  he  made  it 

From  this  and  numberless  other  examples  it  follows  that  an  and  an, 
similarly  ai,  al,  and  am,  belong,  from  a  strictly  Takelma  point  of 
view,  to  the  same  series  of  phonetic  elements;  similarly  for  e,  i,  o, 
and  u  diphthongs. 

§  4.  System  of  Vowels 

The  three  quantitative  stages  outlined  above  are  presented  for 
the  various  vowels  and  diphthong-forming  elements  in  the  following 
table: 

§§  3-4 
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I.  Short. 

II.  Long. 

Short  diphthong. 

III.  Long  diphthong. 

a 

aa,  (a) 

ai, 

au, 

al, 

am, 

an 

ai, 

du, 

aal,  dam,  dan 

€ 

««,(*) 

ei, 

eu, 

el, 

era, 

en 

hi, 

lu, 

eel,  ecm  em 

i 

a,  (i) 

iu, 

il, 

im , 

in 

iu, 

IU,  iim,  lin 

0,  (u) 

ou,  (6) 

oi, 

ou, 

ol, 

om, 

on 

oi, 

ou(w), 

dul,  oum,  oun 

(OU) 

(ul) 

(urn)  (un) 

u 

jZ«,  («) 

ui, 

uw, 

ul, 

um, 

un 

ui, 

uu(w), 

m,  Hum,  uun 

(uu) 

■ii 

uu,  (ii) 

ui , 

uw, 

til, 

ilm, 

un 

ui, 

tiii(w), 

vM,  Hum,  uun 

(fl“) 

It  is  to  be  understood,  of  course,  that,  under  proper  syllabic  con¬ 
ditions,  i  and  u  may  respectively  appear  in  semivocalic  form  as  y 
and  w;  thus  ou  and  uu  appear  as  dw  and  uw  when  followed  by  vowels ; 
e.  g.,  in  1c !uwuw-  throw  away,  uw  and  uu  are  equivalent  elements 
forming  a  reduplicated  complex  entirely  analogous  to  -eld-  in  helel- 
sing.  Similarly  ai,  au,  di,  and  du  may  appear  as  ay,  aw,  day,  and 
daw;  and  correspondingly  for  the  other  vowels.  Indeed,  one  of 
the  best  criteria  for  the  determination  of  the  length  of  the  first 
element  of  a  diphthong  is  to  obtain  it  in  such  form  as  would  cause 
the  second  element  ( i  or  u)  to  become  semi-vocalic,  for  then  the  first 
vowel  will  adopt  the  form  of  a  short  vowel  or  pseudo-diphthong, 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  following  phonetic  (not  morphologic)  pro¬ 
portions  will  make  this  clearer: 

bilmt'e5  I  jump:  bilvwa't'  you  jump  =  hee£m  he  went  away  from 
him :  lieeSiWn'£n  I  went  away  from  him 
g&ilc'  he  ate  it :  g&yawa,£n  I  ate  it  =  g&iV  he  grew:  gsfya'H'  he  will 
grow 

gayoM  he  ate  it :  gay&wa'£n  I  ate  it  =  hanfgdu  over  land :  Latg'a*wa,£ 
one  from  Lat'gau  [uplands] 

Sometimes,  though  not  commonly,  a  diphthong  may  appear  in  the 
same  word  either  with  a  semivowel  or  vowel  as  its  second  element, 
according  to  whether  it  is  or  is  not  followed  by  a  connecting  inor¬ 
ganic  a.  A  good  example  of  such  a  doublet  is  hayeewa'xddada  or 
hayeuxddada  in  his  returning  (verb  stem  yen-,  yeew-  return). 
It  is  acoustically  difficult  to  distinguish  sharply  between  the  long 
vowel  or  pseudo-diphthong  ou  and  the  R-diphthongs  of  o  (both  ou 
and  du  are  often  heard  as  ou),  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is 
an  organic  difference  between  du,  as  long  vowel  to  o,  and  ou  =  ou,  du. 
Thus,  in  lohduna,£n  I  cause  him  to  die,  and  lohona'n  I  shall  cause 
him  to  die,  ou  and  o  are  related  as  long  and  short  vowel  in  parallel 
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fashion  to  the  d°  and  a  of  yefnaY  you  went,  and  y&nada'£  you  will 
go.  On  the  other  hand,  the  du  of  pK oup'au-  (aorist  stem)  blow  is 
organically  a  diphthong  (du),  the  ou  of  the  first  syllable  being  related 
to  the  au  of  the  second  as  the  iu  of  ViuVau-  (verb  stem)  brandish 
is  to  its  au.  Similarly,  the  -ou-  of  s’b'n£V6p-  (verb  stem)  jump 
is  organic  shortened  ou,  related  to  the  -owo-  of  the  aorist  stem 
s’o'wo£Fop'-  as  the  -e{-  of  Jie'i£x-  (verb  stem)  be  left  over  is  to  the 
-eye-  of  Jieye£x-  (aorist  stem).  A  similar  acoustic  difficulty  is  experi¬ 
enced  in  distinguishing  uu,  (uu)  as  long  vowel  from  the  u-  diphthongs 
of  u,  (u). 

Examples  of  unrelated  stems  and  words  differing  only  in  the 
length  of  the  vowel  or  diphthong  are  not  rare,  and  serve  as  internal 
evidence  of  the  correctness,  from  a  native  point  of  view,  of  the  vowel 
classification  made: 

gai-  eat,  but  gdi-  grow 
verb-prefix  dda-  ear,  but  da-  mouth 
wdaxa  his  younger  brother,  but  wa'xa  at  them 
It  may  happen  that  two  distinct  forms  of  the  same  word  differ  only 
in  vocalic  quantity;  yOfda'Y  he  will  swim,  yada'Y  he  swims. 

It  is,  naturally  enough,  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  long  vowels 
and  diphthongs  always  appear  in  exactly  the  same  quantity.  Speed 
of  utterance  and,  to  some  extent,  withdrawal  of  the  stress-accent, 
tend  to  reduce  the  absolute  quantities  of  the  vowels,  so  that  a  nor¬ 
mally  long  vowel  can  become  short,  or  at  least  lose  its  parasitic 
attachment.  In  the  case  of  the  i-  and  u-  diphthongs,  such  a  quan¬ 
titative  reduction  means  that  the  two  vowels  forming  the  diphthong 
more  completely  lose  their  separate  individuality  and  melt  into  one. 
Quantitative  reduction  is  apt  to  occur  particularly  before  a  glottal 
catch;  in  the  diphthongs  the  catch  follows  so  rapidly  upon  the  second 
element  ( i  or  u)  that  one  can  easily  be  in  doubt  as  to  whether  a  full 
i-  or  u-  vowel  is  pronounced,  or  whether  this  second  vowel  appears 
rather  as  a  palatal  or  labial  articulation  of  the  catch  itself.  The 
practice  has  been  adopted  of  writing  such  diphthongs  with  a  superior 
i  or  u  before  the  catch:  ai£,  au£,  eu£,  and  similarly  for  the  rest.  When, 
however,  in  the  course  of  word-formation,  this  catch  drops  off,  the  i 
or  u  that  has  been  swallowed  up,  as  it  were,  in  the  catch  reasserts 
itself,  and  we  get  such  pairs  of  forms  as: 

naga/i£  he  said ;  but  nagYida£  when  he  said 
sgele'u£  he  shouted;  but  sgele'uda£  when  he  shouted 
§  4 
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On  the  other  hand,  vowels  naturally  short  sometimes  become  long 
when  dwelt  upon  for  rhetorical  emphasis.  Thus  ga  that  sometimes 
appears  as  gda : 

gda  loho't'ee  in  that  case  I  shall  die 
gd'a  gasa'l  for  that  reason 

As  regards  the  pronunciation  of  the  vowels  themselves,  little  need 
be  said.  The  a  is  of  the  same  quality  as  the  short  a  of  German  mann, 
while  the  long  da  (barring  the  parasitic  element)  corresponds  to  the 
a  of  HAHN. 

A  labial  coloring  of  the  a  (i.  e.,  6  as  in  German  voll)  frequently 
occurs  before  and  after 
guh6Jc'w  planted,  sown 
iVwd'aVw6k '  he  woke  him  up 
But  there  were  also  heard : 
sek'aVw  shot 
maldk'wa  he  told  him 

The  e  is  an  open  sound,  as  in  the  English  let;  it  is  so  open,  indeed, 
as  to  verge,  particularly  after  y,  toward  a.1  Also  the  long  vowel  ee 
is  very  open  in  quality,  being  pronounced  approximately  like  the  ei 
of  English  their  (but  of  course  without  the  r-  vanish)  or  the  e  of 
French  fete;  ee,  though  unprovided  with  the  mark  of  length,  will 
be  always  understood  as  denoting  the  long  vowel  (pseudo-diphthong) 
corresponding  to  the  short  e;  while  e  will  be  employed,  wherever 
necessary,  for  the  long  vowel  without  the  parasitic  -c.  The  close  e, 
as  in  German  reii,  does  not  seem  to  occur  in  Takelma,  although  it 
was  sometimes  heard  for  i ;  in  the  words  laale'  he  became,  ldalefam 
you  became,  and  other  related  forms,  e  was  generally  heard,  and  may 
be  justified,  though  there  can  be  small  doubt  that  it  is  morphologically 
identical  with  the  i*  of  certain  other  verbs. 

The  i  is  of  about  the  same  quality  as  in  English  hit,  while  the 
long  l1  is  closer,  corresponding  to  the  ea  of  English  beat.  Several 
monosyllables,  however,  in  -i,  such  as  gwi  where,  di  interrogative 
particle,  should  be  pronounced  with  a  close  though  short  vowel  (cf. 
French  fini).  This  closer  pronunciation  of  the  short  vowel  may  be 
explained  by  supposing  that  gwi,  di,  and  other  such  words  are  rapid 
pronunciations  of  gwi1,  dl1,  and  the  others;  and  indeed  the  texts 
sometimes  show  such  longer  forms. 

'The  word  yewe'i s  he  returned,  e.  g.,  was  long  heard  as  yawe'i £,  but  such  forms  as  ylu  return!  show 
this  to  have  been  an  auditory  error. 

§  4 
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The  o  is  a  close  vowel,  as  in  German  sohn,  as  far  as  the  quality  is 
concerned,  but  with  the  short  quantity  of  the  o  of  voll.  This  close¬ 
ness  of  pronunciation  of  the  o  readily  explains  its  very  frequent 
interchange  with  u: 

its'  lo'p'al  sharp-clawed 
dets' luguY  sharp-pointed 

and  also  the  u-  quality  of  the  parasitic  element  in  the  long  close  vowel 
du.  The  short  open  o,  as  in  German  voll,  never  occurs  as  a  primary 
vowel,  but  is  practically  always  a  labialized  variant  of  a.  Thus  in 
Takelma,  contrary  to  the  parallelism  one  ordinarily  expects  to  find  in 
vocalic  systems,  e-  vowels  are  open  in  quality,  while  o-  vowels  are 
close. 

The  vowel  u  is  close,  as  in  the  English  word  rude,  the  long  mark 
over  the  u  being  here  used  to  indicate  closeness  of  quality  rather 
than  length  of  quantity.  The  u  is  not  identical  with  the  German  ii, 
but  is  somewhat  more  obscure  in  quality  and  wavers  (to  an  un- 
Indian  ear)  between  the  German  short  ii  of  mutze  and  u  of  muss  ; 
sometimes  it  was  even  heard  with  the  approximate  quality  of  the 
short  o  of  gotz.  The  long  vfi  is,  in  the  same  way,  not  exactly 
equivalent  to  the  long  u  of  the  German  suss,  but  tends  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  iiu,  with  which  it  frequently  varies  in  the  texts.  It  is  some¬ 
what  doubtful  how  far  the  two  vowels  d  and  u  are  to  be  considered 
separate  and  distinct ;  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  should  be  looked 
upon  as  auditory  variants  of  one  sound.  Before  or  after  y  or  w,  u  is 

apt  to  be  heard  as  u,  -  Jc!uwu,£  they  ran  away,  uyu,£s'  he 

laughed,  iguyugi^si,  he  keeps  nudging  me, - otherwise  often  as  u. 

The  only  short  vowel  not  provided  for  in  the  table  is  H  (as  in  Eng¬ 
lish  sun),  which,  however,  has  no  separate  individuality  of  its  own, 
but  is  simply  a  variant  form  of  a,  heard  chiefly  before  m: 

hee£ile'me£xiim  he  killed  us  off  (for  -am) 
xiLm  in  water  (for  xam ) 

The  absence  of  the  obscure  vowel  e  of  indeterminate  quality  is 
noteworthy  as  showing  indirectly  the  clear-cut  vocalic  character  of 
Takelma  speech.  Only  in  a  very  few  cases  was  the  e  heard,  and  in 
the  majority  of  these  it  was  not  a  reduced  vowel,  but  an  intrusive 
sound  between  m  and  s: 

daVdbe'c£Jc’ dbagamES  he  tied  his  hail-  up  into  top-knot  (in  place 
of  -a ms). 
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Even  here  it  may  really  have  been  the  strongly  sonantic  quality 
of  the  in  in  contrast  to  the  voiceless  s  that  produced  the  acoustic 
effect  of  an  obscure  vowel.  The  exact  pronunciation  of  the  diph¬ 
thongs  will  be  better  understood  when  we  consider  the  subject  of 
pitch-accent. 

§  A.  Stress  and  I*  itch -Accent 

Inasmuch  as  pitch  and  stress  accent  are  phonetic  phenomena  that 
affect  more  particularly  the  vowels  and  diphthongs,  it  seems  advisable 
to  consider  the  subject  here  and  to  let  the  treatment  of  the  conso¬ 
nants  follow.  As  in  many  Indian  languages,  the  stress-accent  of  any 
particular  word  in  Takelma  is  not  so  inseparably  associated  with  any 
particular  syllable  but  that  the  same  word,  especially  if  consisting 
of  more  than  two  syllables,  may  appear  with  the  main  stress-accent 
now  on  one,  now  on  the  other  syllable.  In  the  uninterrupted  flow  of 
the  sentence  it  becomes  often  difficult  to  decide  which  svllable  of  a 
word  should  be  assigned  the  stress-accent.  Often,  if  the  word  bears 
no  particular  logical  or  rhythmic  emphasis,  one  does  best  to  regard 
it  as  entirely  'without  accent  and  as  standing  in  a  proclitic  or  enclitic 
relation  to  a  following  or  preceding  word  of  greater  emphasis.  This 
is  naturally  chiefly  the  case  with  adverbs  (such  as  he£ ne  then)  and 
conjunctive  particles  (such  as  gariehi £  and  then;  agas'i£  and  so,  but 
then)  ;  though  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  the  major  part  of 
a  clause  will  thus  be  strung  along  without  decided  stress-accent  until 
some  emphatic  noun  or  verb-form  is  reached.  Thus  the  following 
passage  occurs  in  one  of  the  myths: 

ganeM£  dewenxa  ldale  l\ono£  p'ele'xa5,  literally  translated,  And 
then  to-morrow  (next  day)  it  became,  again  they  went  out  to 
war 

All  that  precedes  the  main  verb-form  p'ele'xas  they  went  out  to 
war  is  relatively  unimportant,  and  hence  is  hurried  over  without  any¬ 
where  receiving  marked  stress. 

Nevertheless  a  fully  accented  word  is  normally  stressed  on  some 
particular  syllable;  it  may  even  happen  that  two  forms  differ 
merely  in  the  place  of  accent : 

naga'-ida£  when  he  said,  but 
naga-ida'£  when  you  said 

The  important  point  to  observe,  however,  is  that  when  a  particular 
syllable  does  receive  the  stress  (and  after  all  most  words  are  normally 
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accented  on  some  one  syllable),  it  takes  on  one  of  two  or  three  musical 
inflections : 

(1)  A  simple  pitch  distinctly  higher  than  the  normal  pitch  of 
unstressed  speech  (-). 

(2)  A  rising  inflection  that  starts  at,  or  a  trifle  above,  the  normal 
pitch,  and  gradually  slides  up  to  the  same  higher  pitch  referred  to 
above  (=*). 

(3)  A  falling  inflection  that  starts  at,  or  generally  somewhat 
higher  than,  the  raised  pitch  of  (1)  and  (2),  and  gradually  slides 
down  to  fall  either  in  the  same  or  immediately  following  syllable,  to 
a  pitch  somewhat  lower  than  the  normal  (-). 

The  “raised”  pitch  (^)  is  employed  only  in  the  case  of  final  short 
vowels  or  shortened  diphthongs  (i.  e.,  diphthongs  that,  owing  to 
speed  of  utterance,  are  pronounced  so  rapidly  as  to  have  a  quanti¬ 
tative  value  hardly  greater  than  that  of  short  vowels;  also  sec¬ 
ondary  diphthongs  involving  an  inorganic  a);  if  a  short  vowel 
spoken  on  a  raised  pitch  be  immediately  followed  by  an  unac¬ 
cented  syllable  (as  will  always  happen,  if  it  is  not  the  final 
vowel  of  the  word),  there  will  evidently  ensue  a  fall  in  pitch  in  the 
unaccented  syllable,  and  the  general  acoustic  effect  of  the  two 
syllables  will  be  equivalent  to  a  “falling”  inflection  (-)  within  one 
syllable;  i.  e.  (if  —  be  employed  to  denote  an  unaccented  syllable), 

(-)  I - ==(-)•  The  following  illustration  will  make  this  clearer: 

you  sang  is  regularly  accented  helelaY,  the  aK  being  sung  on  an 
interval  of  a  (minor,  sometimes  even  major)  third  above  the  two 
unaccented  e-  vowels.  The  acoustic  effect  to  an  American  ear  is  very 
much  the  same  as  that  of  a  curt  query  requiring  a  positive  or  nega¬ 
tive  answer,  did  he  go  ?  where  the  i  of  did  and  e  of  he  correspond  in 
pitch  to  the  two  e’s  of  the  Takelma  word,  while  the  o  of  go  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  Takelma  a'.  The  Takelma  word,  of  course,  has  no 
interrogative  connotation.  If,  now,  we  wish  to  make  a  question  out 
of  helelaY ,  we  add  the  interrogative  particle  di,  and  obtain  the 
form  helelaY' idi  did  he  sing?  (The  %  is  a  weak  vowel  inserted  to 
keep  the  t'  and  d  apart.)  Here  the  a'  has  about  the  same  pitch  as 
in  the  preceding  word,  but  the  i  sinks  to  about  the  level  of  the  e- 
vowels,  and  the  di  is  pronounced  approximately  a  third  below  the 
normal  level.  The  Takelma  interrogative  form  thus  bears  an  acoustic 
resemblance  to  a  rapid  English  reply:  so  he  did  go,  the  o  of  so  and 
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e  of  he  corresponding  in  pitch  to  the  unaccented  e-  vowels  of  the 
Takelma,  the  i  of  did  resembling  in  its  rise  above  the  normal  pitch 
the  a',  and  the  o  of  go  sinking  like  the  i  of  the  interrogative  particle.1 
If  the  normal  level  of  speech  be  set  at  A,  the  two  forms  just  considered 
may  be  musically,  naturally  with  very  greatly  exaggerated  tonal 
effect,  represented  as  follows: 

i<ft  ■  *s— > — -;  i  ‘~  ■>  ^  ■  a 

tj 

he-  le-  la't '  he-  le-  la'-  t’i-  di 

The  “  rising”  pitch  (=*0  is  found  only  on  long  vowels  and  short  or 
long  diphthongs.  The  rising  pitch  is  for  a  long  vowel  or  diphthong 
what  the  raised  pitch  is  for  a  short  vowel  or  shortened  diphthong; 
the  essential  difference  between  the  two  being  that  in  the  latter  case 
the  accented  vowel  is  sung  on  a  single  tone  reached  without  an  inter¬ 
mediate  slur  from  the  lower  level,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  rising 
pitch  the  affected  vowel  or  diphthong  changes  in  pitch  in  the  course 
of  pronunciation;  the  first  part  of  the  long  vowel  and  the  first  vowel 
of  the  diphthong  are  sung  on  a  tone  intermediate  between  the  normal 
level  and  the  raised  pitch,  while  the  parasitic  element  of  the  long 
vowel  and  the  second  vowel  ( i  or  u)  of  the  diphthong  are  hit  by  the 
raised  tone  itself.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  in  rapid  pronuncia¬ 
tion  the  intermediate  tone  of  the  first  part  of  the  long  vowel  or  diph¬ 
thong  would  be  hurried  over  and  sometimes  dropped  altogether;  this 
means  that  a  long  vowel  or  diphthong  with  rising  pitch  (a,  al)  becomes 
a  short  vowel  or  shortened  diphthong  with  raised  pitch  (as,  ayi).2 
Diphthongs  consisting  of  a  short  vowel  + 1,  m,  or  n,  and  provided 
with  a  rising  pitch,  ought,  in  strict  analogy,  to  appear  as  an,  al,  am; 
and  so  on  for  the  other  vowels.  This  is  doubtless  the  correct  repre¬ 
sentation,  and  such  forms  as: 
nardc'  he  will  say,  do 
gwalt '  wind 
dasmayam  he  smiled 
wulx  enemy,  Shasta 

were  actually  heard,  the  liquid  or  nasal  being  distinctly  higher  in 
pitch  than  the  preceding  vowel.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however, 

1  It  is  curious  that  the  effect  to  our  ears  of  the  Talcelma  declarative  hcleldt'  is  of  an  interrogative  did  you 
sing?  while  conversely  the  effect  of  an  interrogative  helela't'idi  is  that  of  a  declarative  you  did  sing. 
This  is  entirely  accidental  in  so  far  as  a  rise  in  pitch  has  nothing  to  do  in  Takelma  with  an  interrogation. 

J  A  vowel  marked  with  the  accent  —  is  necessarily  long,  so  that  the  mark  of  length  and  the  parasitic 
vowel  can  be  conveniently  omitted. 

3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2—12 - 2  §  5 
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these  diphthongs  were  heard,  if  not  always  pronounced,  as  shortened 
diphthongs  with  raised  pitch  (a'n,  a'l,  aym ) .  The  acoustic  effect  of  a 
syllable  with  rising  pitch  followed  by  an  unaccented  syllable  is  neces¬ 
sarily  different  from  that  of  a  syllable  with  falling  pitch  (-),  or  of  a 
syllable  with  raised  pitch  followed  by  an  unaccented  syllable,  because 
of  the  steady  rise  in  pitch  before  the  succeeding  fall.  The  tendency 
at  first  is  naturally  to  hear  the  combination  —  ^  —  as  —  -  — ,  and  to 
make  no  distinction  in  accent  between  yewe'ida£  when  he  returned 
and  yewei£e£  i  returned;  but  variations  in  the  recorded  texts 
between  the  rising  and  falling  pitch  in  one  and  the  same  form  are  in 
every  case  faults  of  perception,  and  not  true  variations  at  all.  The 
words  V.omom  he  killed  him  and  y await' e£  i  spoke  may  be  approxi¬ 
mately  represented  in  musical  form  as  follows: 

1 

(!o-  mo-«m  ya-  wa-  i-  t'es 

The  falling  pitch  (  — )  affects  both  long  and  short  vowels  as  well  as 
diphthongs,  its  essential  characteristic  being,  as  already  defined,  a 
steady  fall  from  a  tone  higher  than  the  normal  level.  The  peak  of 
the  falling  inflection  may  coincide  in  absolute  pitch  with  that  of  the 
rising  inflection,  though  it  is  often  somewhat  higher,  say  an  interval 
of  a  fourth  above  the  ordinary  level.  The  base  (lowest  tone)  of  the 
fall  is  not  assignable  to  any  definite  relative  pitch,  the  gamut  run 
through  by  the  voice  depending  largely  upon  the  character  of  the 
syllable.  If  the  accent  hits  a  long  vowel  or  diphthong  not  immedi¬ 
ately  followed  by  a  catch,  the  base  will,  generally  speaking,  coincide 
with  the  normal  level,  or  lie  somewhat  below  it.  If  the  long  vowel 
or  diphthong  be  immediately  followed  by  an  unaccented  syllable,  the 
base  is  apt  to  strike  this  unaccented  syllable  at  an  interval  of  about 
a  third  below  the  level.  If  the  vowel  or  diphthong  be  immediately 
followed  by  a  catch,  the  fall  in  pitch  will  be  rapidly  checked,  and  the 
whole  extent  of  the  fall  limited  to  perhaps  not  more  than  a  semitone. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  catch  is  removed  (as  often  happens  on  the 
addition  to  the  form  of  certain  grammatical  elements),  the  fall  runs 
through  its  usual  gamut.  The  words 
Vwede'i  his  name 
yewe'ida£  when  he  returned 
yewe'i£  he  returned 

will  serve  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  falling  pitch. 
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The  pronunciation  of  the  diphthongs  is  now  easily  understood 
A  shortened  diphthong  (aH,  a'i£)  sounds  to  an  American  ear  like  an 
indivisible  entity,  very  much  like  ai  and  au  in  high  and  how;  a 
diphthong  with  falling  pitch  (a'i)  is  naturally  apt  to  be  heard  as  two 
distinct  vowels,  so  that  one  is  easily  led  to  'write  naga'-ida£  instead  of 
naga'ida £  when  he  said;  a  diphthong  with  rising  pitch  (ai)  is  heard 
either  as  a  pure  diphthong  or  as  two  distinct  vowels,  according  to 
the  speed  of  utterance  or  the  accidents  of  perception.  All  these 
interpretations,  however,  are  merely  matters  of  perception  by  an 
American  ear  and  have  in  themselves  no  objective  value.  It  would 
be  quite  misleading,  for  instance,  to  treat  Takelma  diphthongs  as 
“  pure  ”  and  “  impure,”  no  regard  being  had  to  pitch,  for  such  a  classi¬ 
fication  is  merely  a  secondary  consequence  of  the  accentual  phenomena 
we  have  just  considered. 

One  other  point  in  regard  to  the  diphthongs  should  be  noted.  It 
is  important  to  distinguish  between  organic  diphthongs,  in  which  each 
element  of  the  diphthong  has  a  distinct  radical  or  etymological  value, 
and  secondary  diphthongs,  arising  from  an  i,  u,  l,  m,  or  n  with  pre¬ 
fixed  inorganic  a.  The  secondary  diphthongs  (ai,  au,  oil,  am,  an), 
being  etymologically  single  vowels  or  semivowels,  are  always  unitonal 
in  character;  they  can  have  the  raised,  not  the  rising  accent.  Con¬ 
trast  the  inorganic  au  of 

ZuZa'uF  (  =  *bilw'Jc', 1  not  *ZuZauF)  he  jumped;  cf.  bilwa'£s  jumper 


with  the  organic  au  of 

gay  an  he  ate  it;  cf.  gayawa/£n  I  ate  it 
Contrast  similarly  the  inorganic  an  of 

F'ema'nF  ( =  *&/emn'F,  not  *F'emanF)  he  made  it;  cf.  h!emna'£s 
maker 


with  the  organic  am  of 

dasmayam.  he  smiled ;  cf .  das?nayama'£n  I  smiled 
Phonetically  such  secondary  diphthongs  are  hardly  different  from 
shortened  organic  diphthongs;  etymologically  and,  in  consequence, 
in  morphologic  treatment,  the  line  of  difference  is  sharply  drawn. 


5 


i  Non-existent  or  theoretically  reconstructed  forms  are  indicated  by  a  prefixed  asterisk. 
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It  was  said  that  any  particular  syllable,  if  accented,  necessarily 
receives  a  definite  pitch-inflection.  If  it  is  furthermore  pointed  out 
that  distinct  words  and  forms  may  differ  merely  in  the  character  of 
the  accent,  and  that  definite  grammatical  forms  are  associated  with 
definite  accentual  forms,  it  becomes  evident  that  pitch-accent  has  a 
not  unimportant  bearing  on  morphology.  Examples  of  words  differ¬ 
ing  only  in  the  pitch-accent  are: 

se'  el  black  paint,  writing ;  sel  kingfisher 

ld'ap '  leaves;  (1)  lap '  he  carried  it  on  his  back,  (2)  lap'  become  (so 
and  so) ! 

sd'at '  his  discharge  of  wind ;  sat '  mash  it! 

will'1  his  house;  will  house,  for  instance,  in  daVwill  on  top  of 
the  house 

he'el  song;  Tiel  sing  it! 

Indeed,  neither  vowel-quantity,  accent,  nor  the  catch  can  be  consid¬ 
ered  negligible  factors  in  Takelma  phonology,  as  shown  by  the 
following : 

waya '  knife 

wayd'a  his  knife 

waya'£  he  sleeps 

waydn  he  put  him  to  sleep 

ldwd£ya '  (  =  Tc!wdleay)  just  grass 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  simple  rule  for  the  determination  of 
the  proper  accent  of  all  words.  What  has  been  ascertained  in  regard 
to  the  accent  of  certain  forms  or  types  of  words  in  large  part  seems 
to  be  of  a  grammatic,  not  purely  phonetic,  character,  and  hence  will 
most  naturally  receive  treatment  when  the  forms  themselves  are  dis¬ 
cussed.  Here  it  will  suffice  to  give  as  illustrations  of  the  morphologic 
value  of  accent  a  few  of  the  cases : 

(1)  Perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  generalization  that  can  be 
made  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  accents  is  that  a  catch  requires 
the  falling  pitch-accent  on  an  immediately  preceding  stressed  syllable, 
as  comes  out  most  clearly  in  forms  where  the  catch  has  been  second¬ 
arily  removed.  Some  of  the  forms  affected  are: 

(a)  The  first  person  singular  subject  third  person  object  aorist  of 
the  transitive  verb,  as  in : 

t!omoma'en  I  kill  him 
t!omoma'ndae  as  I  killed  him 
§  5 
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( b )  The  third  person  aorist  of  all  intransitive  verbs  that  take  the 
catch  as  the  characteristic  element  of  this  person  and  tense,  as  in : 

ya!£  he  went 
ya'ada£  when  he  went 

(c)  The  second  person  singular  possessive  of  nouns  whose  ending 
for  this  person  and  number  is  -H\  as  in: 

t!l,i£f  your  husband 
ela'Y  your  tongue 

Contrast : 

t!U'Jc'  my  husband 
elaYV  my  tongue 

There  are  but  few  exceptions  to  this  rule.  A  certain  not  very  nu¬ 
merous  class  of  transitive  verbs,  that  will  later  occupy  us  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  verb,  show  a  long  vowel  with  rising  pitch  before  a  catch 
in  the  first  person  singular  subject  third  person  object  aorist,  as  in: 

Jc!eme£n  I  make  it 
dlt!ugu£n  I  wear  it 

The  very  isolation  of  these  forms  argues  powerfully  for  the  general 
correctness  of  the  rule. 

(2)  The  first  person  singular  subject  third  person  object  future,  and 
the  third  person  aorist  passive  always  follow  the  accent  of  la: 

douma'n  I  shall  kill  him 
tlomoma'n  he  was  killed 

Contrast : 

xduma'n  he  dried  it 
Like  k!eme£n  in  accent  we  have  also: 

Tclemen  it  was  made 

(3)  The  first  person  singular  possessive  of  nouns  whose  ending  for 
that  person  and  number  is  -t'k'  shows  a  raised  or  rising  pitch,  according 
to  whether  the  accented  vowel  is  short  or  long  (or  diphthongal) : 

Vwedelt'V  my  name 
'pldnW  my  liver 
t!ibagwaynt'Jc'  my  pancreas 

Contrast : 

Vivede'i  his  name 
y!afantK  his  liver 
tlibagwafn  his  pancreas 

§  5 
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(4)  The  verbal  suffix  -aid-  takes  the  falling  pitch: 

sgelewa'lda£n  I  shouted  to  him 
sgelewa'lt '  he  shouted  to  him 
Contrast : 

gwalf  wind 

Many  more  such  rules  could  be  given,  but  these  will  suffice  at  present 
to  show  what  is  meant  by  the  “fixity”  of  certain  types  of  accent  in 
morphological  classes. 

This  fixity  of  accent  seems  to  require  a  slight  qualification.  A 
tendency  is  observable  to  end  up  a  sentence  with  the  raised  pitch,  so 
that  a  syllable  normally  provided  with  a  falling  pitch-accent  may 
sometimes,  though  by  no  means  always,  assume  a  raised  accent,  if  it  is 
the  last  syllable  of  the  sentence.  The  most  probable  explanation  of 
this  phenomenon  is  that  the  voice  of  a  Takelma  speaker  seeks  its 
rest  in  a  rise,  not,  as  is  the  habit  in  English  as  spoken  in  America,  in 
a  fall.1 

Vocalic  ^Processes  (§§  6-11 ) 

§  6.  VOWEL  HIATUS 

There  is  never  in  Takelma  the  slightest  tendency  to  avoid  the  com¬ 
ing  together  of  two  vowels  by  elision  of  one  of  the  vowels  or  con¬ 
traction  of  the  two.  So  carefully,  indeed,  is  each  vowel  kept  intact 
that  the  hiatus  is  frequently  strengthened  by  the  insertion  of  a  catch. 
If  the  words  ya'pla  man  and  a'ni£  not,  for  instance,  should  come 
together  in  that  order  in  the  course  of  the  sentence,  the  two  a-  vowels 
would  not  coalesce  into  one  long  vowel,  but  would  be  separated  by 
an  inorganic  (i.  e.,  not  morphologically  essential)  catch  yap! a 
£a'nl£.  The  same  thing  happens  when  two  verbal  prefixes,  the  first 
ending  in  and  the  second  beginning  with  a  vowel,  come  together. 
Thus: 

de-  in  front 
xda-  between,  in  two 
-H-  with  hand 
generally  appear  as: 
de£i- 
xaa£l- 

respectively.  The  deictic  element  -a',  used  to  emphasize  preceding 

i  Those  familiar  with  Indogermanic  phonology  will  have  noticed  that  my  use  of  the  symbols  (*),  (-),  and 
(— )  has  been  largely  determined  by  the  method  adopted  in  linguistic  works  for  the  representation  of  the 
syllabic  pitch-accents  of  Lithuanian;  the  main  departures  being  the  use  of  the  (-)  on  short  as  well  as  on 
long  vowels  and  the  assignment  of  a  different  meaning  to  the  (-). 
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nouns,  pronouns,  and  adverbs,  is  regularly  separated  from  a  pre¬ 
ceding  vowel  by  the  catch : 

ma,£aK  but  you,  you  truly  . 
bou£a '  nowadays  indeed 

If  a  diphthong  in  i  or  u  precedes  a  catch  followed  by  a  vowel,  the  i  or 
u  often  appears  as  y  or  w  after  the  catch: 

Tc!wa£ya '  just  grass  (=  ]dwdl  +  -a ') 
a,£yaK  just  they  (=  di-  they  +  -a') 
haewl-  (==  ha-u-  under  +1-  with  hand) 

If  the  second  of  two  syntactically  closely  connected  words  begins 
with  a  semivowel  (w  or  y)  and  the  first  ends  in  a  vowel,  a  catch  is 
generally  heard  to  separate  the  two,  in  other  words  the  semivowel  is 
treated  as  a  vowel.  Examples  are: 

ge'£  woV  (=ge'  +wdJc')  there  he  arrived 
bee£  wdadl'i  (  =  bee  +wdadl'i)  day  its-body  =  all  day  long 
ge£  yd'ahi  ( =ge+yd,(lJii )  just  there  indeed 
Such  cases  are  of  course  not  to  be  confounded  with  examples  like: 
me£woV  he  arrived  here,  and 
me£yeU  come  here  ! 

in  which  the  catch  is  organic,  being  an  integral  part  of  the  adverb 
rae£  hither;  contrast: 

me£gini,£V  he  came  here,  with 
ge  gini'£V  he  went  there. 

The  same  phonetic  rule  applies  even  more  commonly  when  the  first 
element  is  a  noun  or  verb  prefix: 

ha £winl'ida  inside  of  him;  but  ha beebini'  at  noon 
d e£wiliwia,u£  they  shouted;  but  dexebe'£n  he  said  so 
abai £wa£yewenhi  he  returned  inside  with  him;  but  abai gini'£V  he 
went  inside 

wi £wa  my  younger  brother;  but  wiha'm  my  father 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  catch  is  generally  found  also 
when  the  first  element  ends  in  Z,  m,  or  n,  these  consonants,  as  has 
been  already  seen,  being  closely  allied  to  the  semivowels  in  phonetic 
treatment : 

sii£wdadide  to  my  body;  but  als‘oMma'Z  to  the  mountain 
a \£yowo'£  he  looked;  but  sdxlHV  he  saw  him 
baage'l£yo  he  lay  belly  up;  but  gel lc!iyi'£V  he  turned  to  face  him 
gwen £waV geits" HVwa  his  (head)  lay  next  to  it;  but  gwenliwila'u£ 
he  looked  back 

yiwin£  wd'k'i£  ( =  yiwin  speech  -\-wbrk'i£  without)  without  speech 
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It  goes  without  saying  that  the  catch  separates  elements  ending  in 
l,  m,  or  n  from  such  as  begin  with  a  vowel: 

s’in£rilats!agi'£n  I  touch  his  nose 
alHt'baga't'bak'  he  struck  them 

§  7.  DISSIMILATION  OF  u 

A  diphthong  in  u  tends,  by  an  easily  understood  dissimilatory 
process,  to  drop  the  u  before  a  labial  suffix  (-gw-,  -p',  -bar).  Thus 
we  have : 

wahawaxiigwa,£n  I  rot  with  it,  for  *xiugwa,'£n 
Compare : 

hawaxi'u£  he  rots 

waJiawaxiwigwa'n  I  shall  rot  with  it 
Similarly : 

billk’w  he  jumped  having  it,  for  *biliuk'w  (stem  biliu-) 
wilik‘w  he  proceeded  with  it,  for  *vjiliuk'w  (stem  wiliu-) 

Observe  that,  while  the  diphthong  in  is  monophthongized,  the  orig¬ 
inal  quantity  is  kept,  i  being  compensatively  lengthened  to  li.  In  the 
various  forms  of  the  verb  yen-  return,  such  dissimilation,  wherever 
possible,  regularly  takes  place: 

yek'w  he  returned  with  it,  for  *yeuk'w(  =  yeu-  gw-  V) 
me£yep'  come  back!  (pi.),  but  sing.  me£yeti 
yeeba!£  let  us  return!  for  *yeuba'£ 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  this  u-  dissimilation  is  directly  respon¬ 
sible  for  a  number  of  homonyms : 

yeVw  bite  him! 

(al)yep'  show  it  to  him! 

A  similar  dissimilation  of  an  -u-  after  a  long  vowel  has  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  taken  place  in  the  reduplicating  verb  ldaliwi,£n  i  call  him  by 
name  (icela'usi  he  calls  me  by  name)  from  *  lduliwi'£n  (*  leuLa'usi) . 

§  3.  I- UMLAUT 

Probably  the  most  far-rcaching  phonetic  law  touching  the  Takelma 
vowels  is  an  assimilatory  process  that  can  be  appropriately  termed 
ui-  umlaut.”  Briefly  stated,  the  process  is  a  regressive  assimilation 
of  a  non-radical  -a-  to  an  -i-,  caused  by  an  -i-  (-P-)  in  an  immediately 
following  suffixed  syllable,  whether  the  -i-  causing  the  umlaut  is  an 
original  -i-,  or  itself  umlauted  from  an  original  -a-;  the  -i-  of  the 
§§  7-8 
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pronominal  endings  -bi-  thee,  -si-  he  to  me,  -xi-  he  me,  fails  to 
cause  umlaut,  nor  does  the  law  operate  when  the  -i-  is  immediately 
preceded  by  an  inorganic  li.  The  following  forms  will  make  the 
applicability  of  the  rule  somewhat  clearer : 

wale  !ayayini'£n  I  caused  him  to  grow  with  it  (but  Tc!  ay  ay  ana'  £n 
I  caused  him  to  grow,  with  preserved  -a-,  because  of  following 
-a'£n,  not  - i'£n ) 

waldeyeya'nxi  he  caused  me  to  grow  with  it 
walc!ayaya'nxbi£n  I  caused  thee  to  grow  with  it 
iyulu,' yili£n  I  rub  it  (from  -yali-n) 
iyulu'yalhi  he  rubs  it 

It  should  be  carefully  noted  that  this  i-  umlaut  never  operates  on  a 
radical  or  stem-vowel,  a  fact  that  incidentally  proves  helpful  at  times 
in  determining  how  much  of  a  phonetic  complex  belongs  to  the  stem, 
and  how  much  is  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  grammatical 
apparatus  following  the  stem.  In: 

wdagiwi'£n  I  brought  it  to  him  (from  - awi'£n ;  cf.  wdaga'sbi£n 
I  brought  it  to  you) 

the  -a-  following  the  g  is  shown  to  be  not  a  part  of  the  aoristic  stem 
wdag-  by  the  i-  umlaut  that  it  may  undergo;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
corresponding  future  shows  an  un-umlauted  -a-: 

wagawi'n  I  shall  bring  it  to  him 

so  that  the  future  stem  must  be  set  down  as  waga-,  as  is  confirmed  by 
certain  other  considerations. 

It  would  take  us  too  far  afield  to  enumerate  all  the  possible  cases 
in  which  i-  umlaut  takes  place;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  phenomenon  of 
such  frequent  recurrence  that  some  of  the  more  common  possibilities 
should  be  listed,  if  only  for  purposes  of  further  illustration: 

(1)  It  is  caused  by  the  aoristic  verb  suffix  -l1-  denoting  position: 

s'as’inl  he  stands  (cf.  s'a's’a7ifda  he  will  stand) 
tlobigl  he  lies  as  if  dead  (cf.  future  t!obaga'sdda ) 

(2)  By  an  element  -i-  characteristic  of  certain  nouns,  that  is  added 
to  the  absolute  form  of  the  noun  before  the  possessive  pronominal 
endings : 

buubinixt'V  my  arm  (cf.  buubayn  arm) 

V ga'lf  gilixdeV  my  belly  (for  *  fgalfgali-) 

(3)  By  the  common  verbal  “  instrumental  ”  vowel  -i-,  which,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  replaces  the  normal  pre-pronominal  element 
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-a-,  and  often  serves  to  give  the  verb  an  instrumental  force.  This 
instrumental  -i-  may  work  its  influence  on  a  great  number  of  preceding 
elements  containing  -a-,  among  which  are: 

(a)  The  -a-  that  regularly  replaces  the  stem-vowel  in  the  second 
member  of  a  duplicated  verb: 

al£it'baga't'bigi£n  I  beat  him  (cf.  -fbaga't'bak'  he  beat  him) 
ts'!ele'ts‘!ili£n  I  rattle  it  (cf.  ts'Iele'ts'Ialhi  he  rattles  it) 
ismili' smili£n  I  swing  it  (cf.  ismi'lsmal  swing  it!) 

(b)  The  causative  element  -an-: 

wap!dagini'£n  I  cause  him  to  sivim  with  it  (cf.  p!dagana'£n  I  cause 
him  to  swim) 

See  above: 

wok!  ay  ay  ini' £n  I  cause  him  to  grow 

(c)  The  element  -an-  added  to  transitive  stems  to  express  the  idea 

of  FOR,  IN  BEHALF  OF: 

wat!omomini'£n  I  kill  it  for  him  with  it  (cf.  t!omomana'£n  I  kill  it 
for  him) 

( d )  The  pronominal  element  -am-,  first  personal  plural  object: 
alxiriximi£s  one  who  sees  us  (cf.  alxlfixarn  he  sees  us) 

4.  By  the  suffixed  local  element  -dV  on  top  of  added  to  the  demon¬ 
strative  pronoun  ga  that  to  form  a  general  local  postposition: 

gidi 1  on  top  of  it,  over  (so  and  so) 

Compare  the  similarly  formed: 
gada'Y  above 
gada'l  among 
and  others. 

5.  By  the  pronominal  element  -ig-  {.-ik'),  first  personal  plural  subject 
intransitive : 

t!  omoxinik'  we  kill  each  other  (cf.  t!ombxa£n  they  kill  each  other) 
daxinigam  we  shall  find  each  other  (cf .  daxan£t'  they  will  find  each 
other) 

This  list  might  be  greatly  extended  if  desired,  and  indeed  numerous 
other  examples  will  meet  us  in  the  morphology.  Examples  of  a  double 
and  treble  i-  umlaut  are: 

lohbuninini,£n  I  caused  him  to  die  (i.  e.,  killed  him)  for  him  (cf. 

lohdunana'nbi  he  killed  him  for  him) 
ik !uminininisnk ‘  he  will  fix  it  for  him  (compare  ik!uuma'n  he 
fixed  it) 
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The  semivowel  corresponding  to  i,  namely  y,  is  also  capable;  under 
analogous  circumstances,  of  causing  the  i-  umlaut  of  a  preceding  non¬ 
radical  a.  Examples  are: 

daxoyo'xiyaen  ( =-xaya£n )  I  scare  them  around;  daxoyo'xi  ( =  -xiy 
=-xay)  he  scares  them  around 
alHt'ge'it'giyak'w  ( =-t'gay~)  rolled  up 
alhuyu,lnix  ( =  -Jiiyx  =  - hayx )  he  used  to  hunt 
saniya '  ( =sanayaK )  to  fight  him 

doumk'wiya  ( =-Ywaya )  to  kill  him;  and  numerous  other  infini¬ 
tives  in  -Jc'wiya  (=-Vwaya) 

§  9.  K-  SOUNDS  PRECEDED  BY  U-  VOWELS 

An  u-  vowel  (o,  u,  ii,  and  diphthongs  in  - u )  immediately  preceding  a 
fc-  sound  (i.  e.,  g,  lc\  1c!,  x)  introduces  after  the  latter  a  parasitic  -w-, 
which,  when  itself  followed  by  a  vowel,  unites  with  the  1c-  sound  to 
form  a  consonant-cluster  {gw,  Vw,  Tc!w,  xw),  but  appears,  when  stand¬ 
ing  after  a  (word  or  syllabic)  final  V,  as  a  voiceless  -w.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  excrescent  w  simply  means,  of  course,  that  the  labial 
rounding  of  the  u-  vowel  lingers  on  after  the  articulation  of  the  Jc- 
sound,  a  phonetic  tendency  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  guttural  consonant  does  not,  as  in  the  labials  and  dentals, 
necessitate  a  readjustment  of  the  lips.  A  few  examples  will  illustrate 
the  phonetic  process: 

gelgulugwa,£n  I  desire  it 

gelgulu'V w  he  desires  it  (contrast  gelgula'V  he  desired  it,  without 
the  labial  affection  of  the  -V  because  of  the  replacement  of  the 
-u-  by  an  -a-) 
guxwlri  his  heart 
difigwi't'gwa  her  dress 
duk'w  woman’s  garment 
yduTdwaa  his  bones 

As  also  in  the  upper  Chinook  dialects  (Wasco,  Wishram),  where 
exactly  the  same  process  occurs,  the  w-  infection  is  often  very  slight, 
and  particularly  before  u-  vowels  the  -w-  is,  if  not  entirely  absent, 
at  least  barely  audible: 

yok!wdyaun  I  know  it 
yo'Vyan  I  shall  know  it 

In  one  very  common  word  the  catch  seems  to  be  treated  as  a  lc~  sound 
in  reference  to  a  preceding  u  when  itself  followed  by  an  -l- : 

s’u'wilT,  he  sits;  but 
s'uualfda  he  will  sit 
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The  first  form  was,  for  some  reason  or  other,  often  heard,  perhaps 
misheard,  as  s‘i£uli. 

§  10.  INORGANIC  a 

It  frequently  happens  in  the  formation  of  words  that  a  vowel 
present  in  some  other  form  of  the  stem  will  drop  out,  or,  more  accu¬ 
rately  expressed,  has  never  been  inserted.  Consonant-combinations 
sometimes  then  result  which  are  either  quite  impossible  in  Takelma 
phonetics,  or  at  any  rate  are  limited  in  their  occurrence  to  certain 
grammatical  forms,  so  that  the  introduction  of  an  “  inorganic  ”  -a-, 
serving  to  limber  up  the  consonant-cluster,  as  it  were,  becomes  neces¬ 
sary.  Ordinarily  this  -a-  is  inserted  after  the  first  consonant;  in 
certain  cases,  after  the  two  consonants  forming  the  cluster.  The 
theoretical  future  of  gim'Vde£  i  go  somewhere  should  be,  for 
example,  *gink'dee;  but,  instead  of  this  somewhat  difficult  form, 
we  really  get  gina'Vdee.  That  the  -a'-  is  here  really  inorganic,  and 
not  a  characteristic  of  the  future  stem,  as  was  at  first  believed,  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  imperative  gink'  (all  imperatives  are  formed 
from  the  future  stem) .  Similarly: 

k!iya'k'dee  I  shall  go,  come;  aorist,  kliyilc'de £ 

alxikla'lhik '  (  =  theoretical  * alxik !li¥)  he  kept  looking  at  him; 

aorist  first  person  alxik  !ilhi£n  I  keep  looking  at  him 
klema'n  make  it!  (  =  theoretical  *k!emn );  cf.  klemna'n  I  shall 
make  it 

bai£iyeewa'n  drive  out  sickness!;  aorist,  -yewen  he  drove  out 
sickness 

sgela'utfe e  I  shall  shout  (==  theoretic  *sgelwt'ee) ;  aorist  second 
person,  sgelewaY  you  shouted 

As  an  example  of  an  inorganic  -a-  following  a  consonantic  cluster 
may  be  given: 

wisma'fee  I  shall  move  (stem  wism-) ;  aorist,  wits’ !imt'e£  I  moved 1 
The  exact  nature  of  the  processes  involved  in  the  various  forms  given 
will  be  better  understood  when  stem-formation  is  discussed.  Here 

i  Such  an  -a  may  stand  as  an  absolute  final;  e.  g.,  ba-imasga '  start  in  singing!  (stem  masg-),  aorist 
third  person,  -matsfa'k'.  The  form  masga'  well  illustrates  the  inherent  difficulty  of  delimiting  the  range  of 
a  phonetic  law  without  comparative  or  older  historical  material  to  aid  in  determining  what  is  due  to  regular 
phonetic  development,  and  what  is  formed  on  the  analogy  of  other  forms.  The  final  cluster  -sk‘  does  occur 
in  Takelma;  e.  g.,  dink.’a'sk'  (long  object)  lay  stretched  out;  so  that  a  phonetic  irregularity  must  exist  in 
one  of  the  two  forms.  Either  we  should  have  *ma'sk",  or  else  *dink!asa'k'  or  *dmk!asga'  is  to  be  expected. 
On  closer  examination  it  is  found  that  the  -fc’  in  forms  like  dinkla'sk'  is  a  grammatical  element  added  on  to 
the  future  stem  dink/as -;  whereas  in  masga'  the  -g-  belongs  in  all  probability  to  the  stem,  and  is  no  added 
suffix;  at  least  is  not  felt  as  such.  It  seems  evident,  then,  that  the  quasi-mechanical  juxtaposition  of 
grammatical  elements  does  not  entirely  follow  the  same  phonetic  lines  as  organic  sound-complexes. 
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it  wall  suffice  to  say  that  there  are  three  distinct  sorts  of  inorganic  or 
secondary  a-  vowels:  the  regular  inorganic  a  first  illustrated  above, 
inserted  between  two  consonants  that  would  theoretically  form  a 
cluster;  the  post-consonantal  constant  a  of  certain  stems  (such  as 
wism-  above)  that  would  otherwise  end  in  more  or  less  impracticable 
consonant  clusters  (this  -a  appears  as  -i  under  circumstances  to  be 
discussed  below);  and  a  connecting  a  employed  to  join  consonantal 
suffixes  to  preceding  consonants  (such  suffixes  are  generally  directly 
added  to  preceding  vowels  or  diphthongs).  The  varying  treatment 
accorded  these  different  secondary  a  vowels  will  become  clearer  in 
the  morphology. 

§  11.  SIMPLIFICATION  OF  DOUBLE  DIPHTHONGS 

By  a  double  diphthong  is  meant  a  syllable  consisting  of  an  ordinary 
diphthong  (long  or  short)  followed  by  a  semivowel  ( y ,  w)  or  by  l,  m, 
or  n.  Such  double  diphthongs  are,  for  instance,  aiw,  diw,  any,  any , 
ain,  din,  alw,  dalw;  those  with  initial  short  vowel,  like  ain,  have, 
like  the  long  diphthongs  (e.  g.  dari),  a  quantitative  value  of  3  morae, 
while  those  with  initial  long  vowel,  like  din,  have  a  quantitative  value 
of  4  morae  and  may  be  termed  over-long  diphthongs.  Double  diph¬ 
thongs  may  theoretically  arise  when,  for  some  reason  or  other,  a  con¬ 
necting  or  inorganic  a  fails  to  lighten  the  heavy  syllable  by  reducing 
it  to  two  (see  particularly  §  65  for  a  well-defined  class  of  such  cases). 
Double  diphthongs,  however,  are  nearly  always  avoided  in  Takelma; 
there  is  evidently  a  rhythmic  feeling  here  brought  into  play,  a  dislike 
of  heavy  syllables  containing  three  qualitatively  distinct  sonantic 
elements. 

In  consequence  of  this,  double  diphthongs  are  regularly  simplified 
by  the  loss  of  either  the  second  or  third  element  of  the  diphthong; 
in  other  words,  they  are  quantitatively  reduced  by  one  mora  (the 
simple  double  diphthongs  now  have  a  value  of  2  morae,  the  over- 
long  diphthongs  3  morae  like  ordinary  long  diphthongs),  while 
qualitivetatly  they  now  involve  only  two  sonantic  elements.  An 
exception  seems  to  be  afforded  by  double  diphthongs  in  -uy  (e.  g. 
-any),  which  become  dissyllabic  by  vocalizing  the  y  to  i,  in  other 
words,  -any  becomes  -awi: 

fe/awi'&'  he  ran  fast;  cf.  ts!a-wja,£s  fast  runner,  ts/awayaV 
(aorist)  you  ran  fast 

2/awiVee  I  shall  talk;  cf.  y&wayaY  (aorist)  you  talked 
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The  -awi-  ( =  theoretic  -awy-)  of  these  forms  is  related  to  the  -away- 
of  the  aorist  as  the  -ilw-  of  Mlwa/£s  jumper  to  the  -iliw-  of  the  aorist 
UliwaY  you  jumped. 

Such  double  diphthongs  as  end  in  -w  (e.  g.  -aiw,  -dalw )  simply 
lose  the  -w: 

gal  eat  it!  ( =  *galw );  galV  he  ate  it  ( =  *galwk ');  compare 
ga-iwa'n  I  shall  eat  it 

Other  examples  of  this  loss  of  w  are  given  in  §  18,  2.  All  other 
double  diphthongs  are  simplified  by  the  loss  of  the  second  vowel  (i,  u ) 
or  consonant  (l,  m,  n);  a  glottal  catch,  if  present  after  the  second 
vowel  or  consonant,  is  always  preserved  in  the  simplified  form  of  the 
double  diphthong.  Examples  of  simplified  double  diphthongs  with 
initial  short  vowel  are: 

gelhewe'h a£n  (  =  *-h au£n)  I  think;  compare  gelhewe'hau  he  thinks 
imi'hsdn  (=*-h amJn)  I  sent  him;  compare  imi'ham  he  sent  him 
mo'Zo£ma£n  (  =  *mal£n)  I  stir  it  up;  mo'Z^man  (  =  *-maln)  I  shall 
stir  it  up;  compare  parallel  forms  with  connecting  a:  mo'lo£- 
malahi,  mo'Z£malan,  and  third  person  aorist  mo'Zo£mal 
mdanmsi'£n  (  =  *-man£n)  I  count  them;  compare  damdanmini/£n 
(umlauted  from  -ma,n-i'£n)  I  counted  them  up 
Tc!emxa't'ee  ( =*Z:/enma:a'Z'ec)  I  shall  make;  compare  lc!emn.a'£s 
maker  and  fc/ema'n  make  it!  (with  inorganic  a  because  accent 
is  not  thrown  forward) 

Examples  of  simplified  over-long  diphthongs  are : 

dm^ldi'n  (=*d&i\di'n)  I  shall  go  to  him  for  food;  compare 
dMt'e6  I  shall  go  for  food 

el  t'gelxi*  (  =  *t'gei\xli)  wagon  (literally,  rolling  canoe);  compare 
fge^yYlx  it  rolls 

dat!aga,£n  ( =*t!agM£n )  I  build  a  fire;  compare  datlagM  he  builds 
a  fire 

1c!eme£ n  (=*1c!eme I£n)  I  make  it;  compare  Jclemei  he  makes  it 
oy o£n  ( =  *oyon£n)  I  give  it;  compare  third  person  oy on  he  gives  it 

In  the  inferential,  less  frequently  passive  participle  and  impera¬ 
tive,  forms  of  the  verb,  double  diphthongs,  except  those  ending 
in  w,  generally  fail  to  be  simplified.  If  coming  immediately 
before  the  inferential  -V-  the  double  diphthong  is  preserved,  for 
what  reason  is  not  evident  (perhaps  by  analogy  to  other  non-aorist 
forms  in  which  the  last  element  of  the  double  diphthong  belongs  to 
the  following  syllable) : 
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£s7aimF  (but  also  ts’Iajam  Y)  he  hid  it;  compare  ts‘ I-d-ima'n  I 
shall  hide  it 

oinF  he  gave  it;  compare  oinubi  I  shall  give  it 

If  the  inferential  -Y  -  does  not  immediately  follow,  an  inorganic  a 
seems  to  be  regularly  inserted  between  the  second  and  third  elements 
of  the  diphthong: 

gelts‘!aya'mxamYnas  since  he  concealed  it  from  us 

Examples  of  other  than  inferential  forms  with  unsimplified  double 
diphthong  are: 

ZWaimFaF^hidden 

oln  give  it!  (yet  ts’I&ya'm  hide  it!  with  inorganic  a) 

Consonants  (§§  12-24 ) 

§  12.  System  of  Consonants 


The  Takelma  consonant  system  is  represented  in  the  following 

table: 


Aspirated 

tenuis. 

Voiceless 

media. 

Fort  is. 

Spirant. 

Lateral. 

Nasal. 

Labial . 

V 

b 

P! 

v.  liny. 

w  -w 

m 

Dental . 

f 

d 

t! 

1 

n 

Sibilant . 

ts!,  ts-J 

S,  8‘ 

Palatal . 

y 

(0 

Guttural . 

k ' 

9 

k! 

X 

Faucal . 

t 

h 

The  spirants  have  been  divided  into  two  groups,  those  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  column  Oabeled  v.)  being  voiced,  while  those  on  the 
right-hand  side  Qabeled  unv.)  are  unvoiced.  The  rarely  occurring 
palatal  lateral  l  (see  §  2,  footnote)  is  also  voiceless.  Every  one  of  the 
consonants  tabulated  may  occur  initially,  except  the  voiceless  labial 
spirant  -w,  which  occurs  only  with  F  at  the  end  of  a  syllable.  Prop¬ 
erly  speaking,  -Yw  should  be  considered  the  syllabic  final  of  the 
labialized  guttural  series  (Yw,  gw,  Jc!w) ;  a  consideration  of  the 
consonant-clusters  allowed  in  Takelma  shows  that  these  labialized 
consonants  must  be  looked  upon  as  phonetic  units.  The  catch  (£) 
as  organic  consonant  is  found  only  medially  and  finally;  the  l  only 
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initially.  In  regard  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  various  consonants, 
w,  s,  y,  h,  l,  m,  and  n  do  not  differ  materially  from  the  corresponding 
sounds  in  English. 

The  first  two  series  of  stops — -tenuis  (p\  C,  F)  and  media  (b,  d,  g) — 
do  not  exactly  correspond  to  the  surd  and  sonant  stops  of  English  or 
French.  The  aspirated  tenues  are,  as  their  name  implies,  voiceless 
stops  whose  release  is  accompanied  by  an  appreciable  expulsion  of 
breath.  The  voiceless  mediae  are  also  stops  without  voiced  articula¬ 
tion  ;  but  they  differ  from  the  true  tenues  in  the  absence  of  aspiration 
and  in  the  considerably  weaker  stress  of  articulation.  Inasmuch  as 
our  English  mediae  combine  sonancy  with  comparatively  weak  stress 
of  articulation,  while  the  tenues  are  at  the  same  time  unvoiced  and 
pronounced  with  decided  stress,  it  is  apparent  that  a  series  of  con¬ 
sonants  which,  like  the  Takelma  voiceless  mediae,  combine  weak  stress 
with  lack  of  voice  will  tend  to  be  perceived  by  an  American  ear  some¬ 
times  (particularly  when  initial)  as  surds,  at  other  times  (particularly 
between  vowels)  as  sonants.  On  the  other  hand,  the  aspirated  tenues 
will  be  regularly  heard  as  ordinary  surd-stops,  so  that  an  untrained 
American  ear  is  apt  to  combine  an  uncalled-for  differentiation  with  a 
disturbing  lack  of  differentiation.  While  the  Takelma  tenuis  and 
media  are  to  a  large  extent  morphologically  equivalent  consonants 
with  manner  of  articulation  determined  b}7  certain  largely  mechanical 
rules  of  position,  yet  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  (notably 
as  initials)  they  are  to  be  rigidly  kept  apart  etymologically.  Words 
and  stems  which  differ  only  in  regard  to  the  weak  or  strong  stress 
and  the  absence  or  presence  of  aspiration  of  a  stop,  can  be  found 
in  great  number: 

ddan-  ear ;  fdan  squirrel 

bdu  now;  p'ow-  to  blow 

ga  that ;  Va  what 

dll-  on  top ;  t'i*-  to  drift 

bdud-  to  pull  out  hair;  poud-  to  mix 

ddag-  to  build  fire ;  ddag-  to  find ;  t'dag- to  cry 

gai-  to  eat ;  Ic'ai-  thing,  what  1 

i  These  two  series  of  stops  are  not  at  all  peculiar  to  Takelma.  As  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  the  same 
division  is  found  also  in  the  neighboring  Chasta  Costa,  a  good  example  of  how  a  fundamental  method  of 
phonetic  attack  may  he  uniformly  spread  over  an  area  in  which  far-reaching  phonetic  differences  of  detail 
are  found  and  morphologic  traits  vary  widely.  The  same  series  of  stops  are  found  also  in  Yana,  in 
northern  California.  Farther  to  the  east  the  two  series  are  apparently  found,  besides  a  series  of  true 
sonant  stops,  in  Ponca  and  Omaha  (J.  O.  Dorsey’s  p,  t,  k,  and  d,  ?,  3).  The  Iroquois  also  (as  could  be 
tested  by  an  opportunity  to  hear  Mohawk)  are,  as  regards  the  manner  of  articulating  the  two  series,  abso¬ 
lutely  in  accord  with  the  Takelma.  A  more  accurate  phonetic  knowledge  of  other  languages  would  doubt¬ 
less  show  a  wide  distribution  in' America  of  the  voiceless  media. 
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The  fortes  ( p /,  t!,  Jc!,  ts!  [=&•/],  and  £,  which  has  been  put  in  the 
same  series  because  of  its  intimate  phonetic  and  morphologic  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  other  consonants)  are  pronounced  with  the  characteristic 
snatched  or  cracklv  effect  (more  or  less  decided  stress  of  articula¬ 
tion  of  voiceless  stop  followed  by  explosion  and  momentary  hiatus) 
prevalent  on  the  Pacific  coast.  From  the  point  of  view  of  Takelma, 
p!,  t!,  and  Jc!  are  in  a  way  equivalent  to  p£,  f,  and  Jc£,  respectively, 
or  rather  to  b£,  d£,  and  g£,  for  the  fortes  can  never  be  aspirated. 
In  some  cases  it  was  found  difficult  to  tell  whether  a  fortis,  or  a  voice¬ 
less  stop  followed  by  a  glottal  stricture,  was  really  heard : 

yap! o'  and  yap£aK  man 
ga!p!inis  and  ga'pHni '  two 

In  fact,  a  final  tenuis  +  a  catch  inserted,  as  between  vowels,  to  pre¬ 
vent  phonetic  amalgamation,  regularly  become,  at  least  as  far  as 
acoustic  effect  is  concerned,  the  liomorganic  fortis: 

ak!ax  he  indeed  (=dF  he  +  deictic  £a';  cf.  ma,£ay  you  indeed) 
sale!  elf  you  shot  him  ( =  sdV  he  shot  him  +  ( £)eU '  you  are) 
mdp!as  just  you  [pi.]  (=  map '  you  [pi.]  +  £aK) 

Nevertheless,  p£,  t£,  Jc£  are  by  no  means  phonetically  identical  with 
p!,  t! ,  Jc!;  in  Yana,  for  instance,  the  two  series  are  etymologically,  as 
well  as  phonetically,  distinct.  One  difference  between  the  two  may 
be  the  greater  stress  of  articulation  that  has  been  often  held  to  be 
the  main  characteristic  of  the  fortes,  but  another  factor,  at  least  as 
far  as  Takelma  (also  Yana)  is  concerned,  is  probably  of  greater  mo¬ 
ment.  This  has  regard  to  the  duration  of  the  glottal  closure.  In 
the  case  of  p£,  t£,  and  Jc£  the  glottis  is  closed  immediately  upon  release 
of  the  stop-contact  for  p,  t,  and  Jc.  In  the  case  of  p!,  t!,  and  Jc!  the 
glottis  is  closed  just  before  or  simultaneously  with  the  moment  of  con¬ 
sonant  contact,  is  held  closed  during  the  full  extent  of  the  consonant 
articulation,  and  is  not  opened  until  after  the  consonant  release;  the 
fortis  p! ,  e.  g.,  may  be  symbolically  represented  as  £p£  (or  £b£,  better 

e 

as  £b£,  i.  e.,  a  labial  unaspirated  stop  immersed  in  a  glottal  catch). 
As  the  glottis  is  closed  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  fortis 
articulation,  no  breath  can  escape  through  it;  hence  a  fortis  conso¬ 
nant  is  necessarily  unaspirated.  This  explains  why  fortes  are  so  apt 
to  be  misheard  as  voiceless  mediae  or  even  voiced  mediae  rather  than 
as  aspirated  tenues  (p!,  e.  g.,  will  be  often  misheard  as  b  rather  than 
p).  The  cracked  effect  of  the  fortes,  sometimes  quite  incorrectly 
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referred  to  as  a  click,  is  due  to  the  sudden  opening  of  the  closed  cham¬ 
ber  formed  between  the  closed  glottis  and  the  point  of  consonant 
contact  (compare  the  sound  produced  by  the  sudden  withdrawal  of 
a  stopper  from  a  closed  bottle);  the  hiatus  generally  heard  between 
a  fortis  and  a  following  vowel  is  simply  the  interval  of  time  elapsing 
between  the  consonant  release  and  the  release  of  the  glottal  closure.1 
That  the  fortis  consonant  really  does  involve  an  initial  glottal  catch 
is  abundantly  illustrated  in  the  author’s  manuscript  material  by  such 
writings  as: 

dulii'£t!ili£n=dulu't!ili£n  I  stuff  it 
du'l£t!ilin=du'lt!ilin  I  shall  stuff  it 
Ume'£Jdia-uda£  =  leme'lc  !ia-udae  as  they  go  off 
Many  facts  of  a  phonetic  and  morphological  character  will  meet  us 
later  on  that  serve  to  confirm  the  correctness  of  the  phonetic  analysis 
given  (see  §13,  end;  also  §§  30,4;  40,6;  40,13a,  p.  113;  40,13b).  Here 
it  is  enough  to  point  out  that  p!,  t!,  Id,  ts 7  are  etymologically  related 
to  b,  d,  g,  s‘  as  are  i£,  u£,  £l,  £m,  £n  to  i,  u,  l,  m,  n. 

There  is  no  tenuis  or  media  affricative  (ts — dz;ts’,  tc — dz ’,  dj)  corre¬ 
sponding  in  Takelma  to  the  fortis  ts!,  ts’!,  though  it  seems  possible 
that  it  originally  existed  but  developed  to  x  (cf.  yegwexi  they  bite 
me  [upper  Takelma  yegwe'tci]',  ts‘!i'xi  dog  [from  original  *ts" lits'iP]) . 
Morphologically  ts!,  ts’!  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  s,  s’  that  p!,  t!t 
and  Id  stand  in  to  b,  d,  g.  For  example, 

Aorist  stems : 

t!omom-  kill,  plugug-  start  (war,  basket),  Idolol-  dig — are  related 
to  their  corresponding 

Future  stems: 

ddum-,  bilug-,  gdul~, — as  are  the 
Aorist  stems: 

ts'Jadad-  mash,  tsdelel-  paint — to  their  corresponding 
Future  stems: 
s‘dad~,  s’edl- 

Of  the  other  consonants,  only  x,  -'w,  and  s,  s’  call  for  remark,  x  is 
equivalent  to  the  ch  of  German  dach,  though  generally  pronounced 
further  forward  (x).  It  frequently  has  a  w  tinge,  even  when  no 
u- vowel  or  diphthong  precedes,  particularly  before  i;  examples  are 
hd'pxwi  child  and  haxwiyaK  (ordinarily  haxiya ')  in  the  water.  -Vw, 

1  Doctor  Goddard  writes  me  that  an  examination  of  tracings  made  on  the  Rousselot  machine  leads 
to  substantially  the  same  phonetic  interpretation  of  the  fortes  as  has  been  given  above. 

2  See  Notes  on  the  Takelma  Indians  of  Southwestern  Oregon,  American  Anthropologist,  n.  s.,  ix,  257. 
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in  which  combination  alone,  as  we  have  seen,  ~'w  occurs,  is  the 
aspirated  tenuis  V  followed  by  a  voiceless  labial  continuant  approxi¬ 
mately  equivalent  to  the  wh  of  English  which,  more  nearly  to  the 
sound  made  in  blowing  out  a  candle,  s  is  the  ordinary  English  s  as 
in  sell;  while  s'  is  employed  to  represent  a  sibilant  about  midway  in 
place  of  articulation  between  s  and  c  (  =  sh  in  English  shell),  the 
fortes  ts!  and  ts 7  corresponding,  respectively,  in  place  of  articulation 
to  s  and  s\  The  two  sounds  s  and  s'  have  been  put  together,  as  it 
is  hardly  probable  that  they  represent  morphologically  distinct 
sounds,  but  seem  rather  to  be  the  limits  of  a  normal  range  of  varia¬ 
tion  (both  sal-  with  foot  and  s'al-,  e.  g.,  were  heard).  The  only 
distinction  in  use  that  can  be  made  out  is  that  s  occurs  more  fre¬ 
quently  before  and  after  consonants  and  after  £: 
s'a's'anfe e  I  shall  stand 

ogu's'i  he  gave  it  to  me,  but  ogu'sbi  he  gave  it  to  you 

lous'lri  his  plaything  110.6 

ilasgi'n  I  shall  touch  it 

leepsiy  feathers 

yols  steel-head  salmon 

ha-uhana'£s  it  stopped  (raining) 

§  13.  Final  Consonants 


By  a  “final”  consonant  will  always  be  meant  one  that  stands  at 
the  end  of  a  syllable,  whether  the  syllable  be  the  last  in  the  word  or 
not.  Such  a  final  position  may  be  taken  only  by  the  aspirated  tenues, 
the  voiceless  spirants,  the  catch,  the  liquid  (Z),  and  the  nasals,  not  by 
the  voiceless  mediae,  fortes,  and  semivowels  ( y  and  w) ;  Ji  occurs  as 
a  final  only  very  rarely : 
layh  excrement 

lohlaha'nk'  he  always  caused  them  to  die 
A  final  semivowel  unites  with  the  preceding  vowel  to  form  a  diph¬ 
thong  : 

gayati  he  ate  it  (cf.  gayawa,£n  I  ate  it) 
gal  grow!  (cf.  gdaya,£t'  he  will  grow) 

A  final  voiceless  media  always  turns  into  the  corresponding  aspirated 
surd;  so  that  in  the  various  forms  of  one  stem  a  constant  alternation 
between  the  two  manners  of  articulation  is  brought  about: 
seeba,£n  I  roasted  it;  sep '  he  roasted  it 
xebe,£n  he  did  it ;  xep'ga£  I  did  it 

xuduma'lda£n  I  whistle  to  him;  xuduma'lt',  xuduma'lt’gwa  he 
whistles  to  him 

t!ayaga'£n  I  found  it;  tlaya'V  he  found  it,  dak'na £  since  he 
found  it 
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A  final  fortis  also  becomes  the  corresponding  aspirated  surd  (-ts! 
becoming  -£s),  but  with  a  preceding  catch  by  way  of  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  the  fortis  character  of  the  consonant.  This  process  is 
readily  imderstood  by  a  reference  to  the  phonetic  analysis  of  the  fortes 
given  above  (§  12).  Final  p!,  for  instance,  really  £b(£),  is  treated  in 
absolutely  parallel  fashion  to  a  final  b;  the  final  media  implied  in 
the  p!  must  become  an  aspirated  surd  (this  means,  of  course,  that 
the  glottal  closure  is  released  at  the  same  time  as  the  stop,  not  sub- 
sequently,  as  in  the  ordinary  fortis),  but  the  glottal  attack  of  the  £b 
still  remains.  Examples  are: 

wasgd'pHn  I  shall  make  it  tight;  wasgd'£p '  make  it  tight 

Vap!a'Vap'na£n  I  throw  them  under  (fire,  earth) ;  future,  Va£pK- 
Ya'p'nan 

bdaxd't!an  I  shall  win  over  him;  bdaxd'£f  win  over  him!  bdaxd'£f  ga£ 
I  won  over  him 

alxl'Tc!in  I  shall  see  him;  alxl'£¥  see  him!  (contrast  alxi'igi£n  I 
saw  him;  alxl^V  he  saw  him) 

ha£wlha'nts!in  I  shall  cause  it  to  stop  (raining) ;  ha£wiha'n£s 
,  make  it  stop  raining! 

no'tslaf gwan  next  door  to  each  other;  no'u£s‘  next  door 

JiaHmi'tsladan  t!eimi'£s  six  times  100;  haeimi'£s  six 

Consonant  Combinations  (§§  14-17) 

§  14.  GENERAL  REMARKS 

Not  all  consonant  combinations  are  allowable  in  Takelma,  a  cer¬ 
tain  limited  number  of  possibilities  occurring  initially,  while  a  larger 
number  occur  as  finals.  Medial  combinations,  as  we  shall  see  (§17), 
are  simply  combinations  of  syllabic  final  consonants  or  permissible 
consonant  combinations  and  syllabic  initial  consonants  or  permis¬ 
sible  consonant  combinations. 

§  15.  INITIAL  COMBINATIONS 

If,  as  seems  necessary,  we  regard  gw  as  a  single  labialized  consonant, 
the  general  rule  obtains  that  no  combinations  of  three  or  more  con¬ 
sonants  can  stand  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  or  syllable.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  table  shows  all  the  initial  combinations  of  two  consonants 
possible  in  Takelma,  the  first  members  of  the  various  combinations 
being  disposed  in  vertical  columns  and  the  second  members,  with 
which  the  first  combine,  being  given  in  horizontal  lines.  Examples 
fill  the  spaces  thus  mapped  out.  Inasmuch  as  the  mediae  and  fortes, 
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the  liquid,  nasals,  semivowels,  and  h  never  appear,  or  with  very  few 
exceptions,  as  the  first  members  of  initial  combinations,  it  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  necessary  to  provide  for  them  in  the  horizontal  row.  Simi¬ 
larly  the  tenues  and  fortes  never  occur  as  second  members  of  initial 
combinations.  A  dash  denotes  non-occurrence. 


V' 

V 

k' 

s 

X 

b 

t'baag-  hit  j  - 

sbin  beaver 

? 

d 

— 

— 

sdo'i  S'dagwa-  put  onstyle 

xdell'  flute 

g 

■ 

t'geib-  roll 

— 

sgi'si  coyote 

— 

gw 

t'gwa'  thunder 

— 

sgwini '  raccoon 

— 

5  } 

— 

— 

— 

— 

l 

— 

— 

? 

xliwi  war  feathers 

m 

n 

t'mila'px  smooth 

— 

sma-im-  smile 

? 

— 

— 

S’na  mamma! 

xni'k'  acorn  mush 

y 

— 

— 

- 

— 

W 

t'wap.'at'wap'-  blink 

[  k  '  w  a  a  g  W  - 
awaken] 

swat'g-  pursue 

? 

It  will  be  noticed  that  only  t'  (p*  and  V  were  given  mainly  for 
contrast)  and  the  two  voiceless  spirants  s  and  x  combine  with  fol¬ 
lowing  consonants  Qc'w-  is  not  to  be  analyzed  into  V  +w,  but  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  single  consonant,  as  also  gw-  and  Jc!w~,  both  of  which 
frequently  occur  as  initials) ;  furthermore  that  s,  x,  and  y  never  com¬ 
bine  with  preceding  consonants.  The  general  law  of  initial  combi¬ 
nation  is  thus  found  to  be:  tenuis  (£')  or  voiceless  spirant  (s,  x)  + 
media  ( b ,  d,  g )  or  voiced  continuant  (l,  m,  n,  w).1  Of  the  combina¬ 
tions  above  tabulated,  only  t'b-  t'g-,  sb-,  sg-,  and  perhaps  sgw-  and 
sw-,  can  be  considered  as  at  all  common,  t'm-,  t'w-,  sd-,  sn-,  xd-, 
xl-,  and  xw-  being  very  rare,  si-,  sb-,  xrn-,  and  xw-  have  not  been 
found,  but  the  analogy  of  xl-  for  the  first,  and  of  sb-,  sm-,  and  sw- 
for  the  others,  make  it  barely  possible  that  they  exist,  though  rarely ; 
there  may,  however,  be  a  distinct  feeling  against  the  combination 
x  +  labial  ( b ,  m,  w). 

Only  two  cases  have  been  found  of  fortis  or  media  +  consonant: 

t!wep!e't!wapx  they  fly  about  without  lighting;  future  dwep- 
dwa'pxdda 

This  may  possibly  serve  to  explain  why  the  aflricative  ts-  (to  correspond  to  t.r!)  is  not  found  in  Takelma. 
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§  16.  FINAL  COMBINATIONS 

Final  consonant  combinations  are  limited  in  possibility  of  occur¬ 
rence  by  the  fact  that  only  aspirated  tenues  and  voiceless  spirants 
(p',  t\  Y,  Y”,  s,  and  x)  can  stand  as  absolute  finals  after  other  con¬ 
sonants.  The  following  table  will  give  examples  of  all  final  combi¬ 
nations  of  two  or  three  consonants  that  have  been  discovered  in  the 
available  material. 


v' 

f 

k ' 

1 

m 

n 

s 

X 

v' 

— 

eit'p'  ye  are 

— 

6elp'  swan 

— 

s-a's-anp' 
stand!  (pi.) 

— 

— 

V 

— 

— 

— 

sgelewal t'  he 
shouted  to  him 

ts.’elela' mt' 
he  paints  it 

p/a 'ant'  his 
liver 

— 

— 

r 

x£p'k'  he  did  it 

p'ima'  t'k' 
my  sal¬ 
mon 

— 

a 'lk' silver-side 
salmon 

xa'mk'  grizz¬ 
ly  bear 

douma'  nk' 
he  will 
kill  him 

villa'sk' 
he  loved 
her 

k'wa'a£xk' 
he’s  awake 

]c'w 

— 

— 

— 

t'gwe' lk'w  rat 

? 

yrtnk'w  he 
took  it 
along 

— 

— 

p'k' 

— 

— 

— 

s-w'£alp'k'  he 
sat 

— 

se’nsanp'k' 
he  whooped 

— 

— 

fk 1 

— 

— 

— 

do«ma'\t'k'  my 
testicles 

xaa/a'mt’k* 
my  urine 

bilga'nt'k' 
my  breast 

— 

— 

s 

to'ps  blanket 

— 

— 

611s  moss 

0«ms  blind 

p/e'ns 

squirrel 

— 

— 

t'geya'-px  round 

— 

— 

t'gerya'  lx  i  t 

rolls 

j/a'mx  grease 

6dnx  hun¬ 
ger 

— 

— 

xk% 

derlpxk’  i  t 
closed 

— 

— 

gii'lk.'alxk'  it 
was  blazing 

dats-.'a' mxlc* 
it  hurt 

tljftca'nxk' 
he  drank 

— 

— 

px 

— 

— 

— 

S0i»'lpx  warm 
your  back! 

— 

? 

— 

— 

No  examples  of  -mYw  and  -npx  have  been  found,  but  the  analogy 
of  -Ipx  makes  the  existence  of  the  latter  of  these  almost  certain  ( l  and 
n  are  throughout  parallel  in  treatment) ;  the  former  (because  of  the 
double  labial;  cf.  the  absence  of  -mp')  is  much  less  probable,  despite 
the  analogy  of  -IYV  and  -nYw.  It  is  possible  also  that  -IsY,  -msY, 
and  -nsY  exist,  though  their  occurrence  can  hardly  be  frequent.  Of 
final  clusters  of  four  consonants  -nt'p'Y  has  been  found  in  s'a's'ant'p'Y 
he  stood,  but  there  can  be  small  doubt  that  the  -t-  is  merely  a  dental 
tenuis  glide  inserted  in  passing  from  the  dental  nasal  to  the  labial 
tenuis;  compare  the  morphologically  analogous  form  se'nsanp'Y  he 
whooped.  However,  the  combinations  -IpxY  and  -npxY  (if  -npx 
exists),  though  not  found  in  the  available  material,  very  probably 
ought  to  be  listed,  as  they  would  naturally  be  the  terminations  of 
morphologically  necessary  forms  (cf.  des-lpxY).  Most,  if  not  all,  of 
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the  preceding  final  combinations  may  furthermore  be  complicated  by 
the  addition  of  £,  which  is  inserted  before  the  first  tenuis  or  voiceless 
spirant  of  the  group,  i.  e.,  after  a  possible  liquid  or  nasal: 

u'i£s’k'  he  laughed 
Vo'£px  dust,  ashes. 
ts"!u'n£s  (deerskin)  cap 

As  compared  to  the  initial  combinations,  the  table  of  final  clusters 
seems  to  present  a  larger  number  of  possibilities.  It  is  significant, 
however,  that  only  those  that  consist  of  Z,  m,  or  n  +  single  consonant 
can  ever  be  looked  upon  as  integral  portions  of  the  stem  (such  as 
xaKmV  and  t'gwedk'w) ;  while  those  that  end  in  -s  can  always  be  sus¬ 
pected  of  containing  either  the  verbal  suflix  -s  ( =  t  +  x ),  or  the  noun 
and  adjective  forming  element  -s.  All  other  combinations  are  the 
result  of  the  addition  of  one  or  more  grammatical  elements  to  the 
stem  (e.  g.,  s‘u,£alp'k'  =s'u£al-+p'  +  k').  Further  investigation  shows 
that  only  two  of  the  combinations,  - t'p '  (second  personal  plural  sub¬ 
ject  aorist)  and  -Z'F  (first  personal  singular  possessive)  are  suflixal 
units;  though  -Z'p'  might  be  ultimately  analyzed  into  -t'  (second  per¬ 
sonal  singular  subject  aorist)  +  -p'.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
these  clusters  are  at  the  same  time  the  only  ones,  except  tgw-,  allowed 
initially,  t'b-  and  t'g-.  The  constitution  of  the  Takelma  word-stem 
may  thus  be  formulated  as 

tenuis  (or  voiceless  spirant)  -f  media  (or  voiced  continuant)  + 
vowel  (or  diphthong)  +  liquid  or  nasal  +  stop  (fortis  or 
media — tenuis) , 

any  or  all  of  the  members  of  which  skeleton  may  be  absent  except 
the  vowel;  h  may  also  be  found  before  the  vowel. 

§  17.  MEDIAL  COMBINATIONS 

A  medial  combination  consists  simply  of  a  syllabically  final  com¬ 
bination  or  single  consonant  -f  an  initial  combination  or  single  con¬ 
sonant,  so  that  theoretically  a  very  large  number  of  such  medial 
combinations  may  occur.  Quite  a  large  number  do  indeed  occur, 
yet  there  is  no  morphologic  opportunity  for  many  of  them,  such  as 
k'-l,  np'-m,  and  numerous  others.  Examples  of  medial  combinations 
are: 

t!omoma'n-ma£  when  he  was  killed 
hslk'-na£  when  he  sang 

dak' -V gii' uba£n  I  put  hollowed  object  (like  hat)  on  top  (as  on  head) 

§  17 
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The  occurrence  of  such  clusters  as  -Vn-  must  not  for  a  moment  be 
interpreted  as  a  contradiction  of  the  non-occurrence  of  the  same  clus¬ 
ters  initially  or  finally,  as  they  are  not,  syllabically  speaking,  clusters 
at  all.  Had  such  combinations  as,  say,  -fgn-  (in  which  -f  would  be 
the  final  of  one  syllable  and  gn-  the  initial  of  the  next)  occurred,  we 
should  be  justified  in  speaking  of  an  inconsistency  in  the  treatment 
of  clusters;  but  the  significant  thing  is,  that  such  clusters  are  never 
found.  A  Takelma  word  can  thus  ordinarily  be  cut  up  into  a  definite 
number  of  syllables : 

gaik'na £  when  he  ate  it  ( =  gal¥-na£ ) 
yo'k'yan  I  shall  know  it  ( =  yo'¥-yan ) 

but  these  syllables  have  only  a  phonetic,  not  necessarily  a  morpho¬ 
logic  value  (e.  g.,  the  morphologic  division  of  the  preceding  forms  is 
respectively  gai-¥-na£  and  yoYy-an).  The  theory  of  syllabification 
implied  by  the  phonetic  structure  of  a  Takelma  word  is  therefore  at 
complete  variance  with  that  found  in  the  neighboring  Athapascan 
dialects,  in  which  the  well-defined  syllable  has  at  least  a  relative 
morphologic  value,  the  stem  normally  consisting  of  a  distinct  syllable 
in  itself. 

One  important  phonetic  adjustment  touching  the  medial  combina¬ 
tion  of  consonants  should  be  noted.  If  the  first  syllable  ends  in  a 
voiceless  spirant  or  aspirated  surd,  the  following  syllable,  as  far  as 
initial  stops  are  concerned,  will  begin  with  a  media  (instead  of  aspi¬ 
rated  surd)  or  aspirated  surd  +  media;  i.  e.,  for  a  cluster  of  stops  in 
medial  position,  the  last  can  be  a  media  only,  while  the  others  are 
aspirated  surds.  As  also  in  the  case  of  single  consonants,  this  adjust¬ 
ment  often  brings  about  a  variation  in  the  manner  of  articulation 
of  the  final  consonant  in  the  cluster,  according  to  whether  its  position 
in  the  word  is  medial  or  final.  Thus  we  have: 

xeyga£  I  did  it;  xeyV  he  did  it 
Contrast,  with  constant  -V-: 

alxl'£¥a£  I  saw  it;  alxl,£¥l  he  saw  it 
the  -g-  of  the  first  form  and  the  -V  of  the  second  being  the  same  mor¬ 
phological  element;  the  -p'  of  both  forms  is  the  syllabically  final  b 
of  the  stem  xeeb-  do,  so  that  xeyga£  stands  for  a  theoretical  *xeb¥a£, 
a  phonetically  impossible  form.  Other  examples  are: 

1  This  form  is  distinct  from  alxi'ek'  look  at  it!,  quoted  before.  The  imperative  theoretically  =  *alxVk! 
the  text  form  =  *alxi'k!k'. 
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ga-iwa'  fba£  ye  shall  eat  it;  gayawaY  p'  ye  ate  it 
dirn£xga£  I  (as  long  object)  was  stretching  out ;  di'n£x¥  long  object 
was  stretching 

Consonant  Processes  (§§  18-24) 

§  18.  DROPPING  OF  FINAL  CONSONANTS 


There  is  a  good  deal  to  indicate  that  the  comparatively  limited 
number  of  possible  final  consonant-clusters  is  not  a  primary  condi¬ 
tion,  but  has  been  brought  about  by  the  dropping  of  a  number  of 
consonants  that  originally  stood  at  the  end. 

1.  .The  most  important  case  is  the  loss  of  every  final  -f  that  stood 
after  a  voiceless  spirant  or  aspirated  surd.  Its  former  presence  in 
such  words  can  be  safely  inferred,  either  from  morphologically  par¬ 
allel  forms,  or  from  other  forms  of  the  same  stem  where  the  phonetic 
conditions  were  such  as  to  preserve  the  dental.  Thus  gwidix¥w  he 
threw  it  represents  an  older  reduplicated  *gwidi'¥wt '  ( =  gwid-i-gwd-) , 
as  proven  by  the  corresponding  form  for  the  first  person,  gwidi'¥wda£n 
i  threw  it  and  gwidi'¥dagwa  he  threw  him  (122.13).  Similarly 
all  participles  showing  the  bare  verb  stem  are  found  to  be  phonet¬ 
ically  such  as  not  to  permit  of  a  final  -f,  and  are  therefore  historic¬ 
ally  identical  with  the  other  participial  forms  that  show  the  -f : 


sd¥  shooting  ( =  *sa¥t ') 
dox  gathering  ( =  *doxt ') 
ha-t!Ul¥  following  in  path  (  =  *t!ul¥C) 
sana 'p'  fighting  (  =  *sana'p *£) 
Compare: 

yanaY  going 
lohoY  dead 
sebe't '  roasting 
domf  having  killed 
se'nsanf  whooping 
yidt'  copulating  with 


The  combinations  -¥WV¥  (- ¥wVg- )  and  -¥wfx~,  however,  seem  to 
lose,  not  the  -C-,  but  the  -¥w~,  whereupon  Y¥  (- t'g -)  remains,  while 
Yx-  regularly  becomes  -s-  (see  §  20,  2) : 


7ieeegwidaY¥  ( =*gwida'¥wt'-¥ ,  inferential  of  gwidi¥wd- )  he  lostit 
Jiee£gwida't'ga£  ( =*gwida'¥wt'-ga£ )  I  lost  it 

xamgwidi' sgwide£  ( =*gwidi'¥wV-x-gvn -  or  possibly  *gwidi'Jc  wt - 
gwi- )  I  drown  myself 
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2.  Somewhat  less  transparent  is  the  former  existence  of  a  -w  after 
consonants.  The  following  examples  have  been  found  in  the  material 
at  disposal : 

Idl  she  twined  basket  ( =  *ldlw) ;  cf .  ldalwa'£n  I  twine  it  (that  -w 
really  belongs  to  the  stem  is  shown  by  the  forms  ldawa'n 
I  shall  twine  it ;  leuxi  twine  it  for  me !) 
id  el  basket  bucket  (  =  *Jc!elw)',  cf.  Jdelwi'*  her  bucket 
Yal  penis  (  =  *Yalw);  cf.  Yalwin  his  penis. 

sgelel£  ( =*sgelel£w )  he  keeps  shouting;  cf.  sgelewaY  you  shout, 
sgelwa'lt'e e  I  shall  keep  shouting 
alsgdlYa5  (=*sgalwYa£)  I  turned  my  head  to  one  side  to  look  at 
him;  cf.  alsgaHwi'n  I  shall  turn  my  head  to  look  at  him 
alsgelelxi  ( =*sgelelwxi )  he  keeps  turning  his  head  to  one  side  to 
look  at  me;  cf.  alsgaldaliwi'£n  I  keep  turning  my  head  to  look 
at  him,  future  alsgalwalwi'n 

This  process,  as  further  shown  by  cases  like  gal  eat  it!  ( =  *gaiw) ,  is 
really  a  special  case  of  the  simplification  of  double  diphthongs  (see 
§  11).  Perhaps  such  “dissimulated”  cases  as  lda-  and  lee-  (for  lau- 
and  leu-),  see  §  7,  really  belong  here. 

Other  consonants  have  doubtless  dropped  off  under  similar  condi¬ 
tions,  but  the  internal  evidence  of  such  a  phenomenon  is  not  as 
satisfactory  as  in  the  two  cases  listed.  The  loss  of  a  final  -n  is  probable 
in  such  forms  as  ihegwe'haYw  he  works,  cf.  ihegwe'  haYwna£n  i  work, 
and  ihegwe'TiaJc '  wnanayk '  we  work.  Certain  verb-forms  would  be 
satisfactorily  explained  as  originally  reduplicated  like  gwidi'Y”,  if  we 
could  suppose  the  loss  of  certain  final  consonants : 

ginif£Y  he  went  somewheres  ( =  1*gin-i'-£Yn ) 
gelguluyYw  he  desired  it  (=  ?*- gul-uy-Ywl ) 

In  the  case  of  these  examples,  however,  such  a  loss  of  consonants 
is  entirely  hypothetical.1 

§  19.  SIMPLIFICATION  OF  DOUBLE  CONSONANTS 

♦ 

Morphologically  doubled  consonants  occur  very  frequently  in  Ta- 
kelma,  but  phonetically  such  theoretic  doublings  are  simplified  into 
single  consonants;  i.  e.,  Y  +  g  become  Y  or  g,  and  correspondingly 
for  other  consonants.  If  one  of  the  consonants  is  a  fortis,  the  simpli¬ 
fied  result  will  be  a  fortis  or  aspirated  surd  with  preceding  catch, 
according  to  the  phonetic  circumstances  of  the  case.  If  one  of  the 

i  Many  of  the  doubtful  cases  would  perhaps  he  cleared  up  if  material  were  available  from  the  upper 
dialect,  as  it  shows  final  clusters  that  would  not  be  tolerated  in  the  dialect  treated  in  this  paper;  e.  g. 
k'ii'ttna'ks-t'  relatives  (cf.  Takelma  k'winaxdl  my  kin). 
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k-  consonants  is  labialized,  the  resulting  k-  sound  preserves  the  labial 
affection.  Examples  of  consonant  simplification  are : 

mo't'ek '  my  son-in-law  ( =  mo'f-  +  - dele  ) 
lak'wok'  he  gave  him  to  eat  ( =  lag-  +  -, k'wok ') 
dek!iya'k'is  if  it  goes  on  ( =  dekliya'g-  +  -k'i£) 

Itfgwa'n  I  shall  fetch  them  home  ( =  Iv-g-  +  -gwan) ;  cf .  aorist 
ligigwa,£n 

dVhila'k !weme£n  I  make  him  glad  (=  hilas¥w  glad  +  k!eme£n  I 
make  him) 

A  good  example  of  three  ^-sounds  simplifying  to  one  is : 
gindVwi£  if  he  comes  (=  ginag-¥w-¥i£) 

The  interrogative  element  di  never  unites  with  the  Y  of  a  second 
person  singular  aorist,  but  each  dental  preserves  its  individuality,  a 
light  i  being  inserted  to  keep  the  two  apart :  • 

xemela't'idi  do  you  wish  to  eat  ?  ( =  xemelaY  +  di) 

The  operation  of  various  phonetic  processes  of  simplification  often 
brings  about  a  considerable  number  of  homonymous  forms.  One 
example  will  serve  for  many.  From  the  verb-stem  sdag-  shoot  are 
derived : 

1.  Imperative  saV  shoot  it! 

2.  Potential  sd¥  he  can,  might  shoot  it 

3.  Participle  sak'  shooting  (  =  *sak't') 

4.  Inferential  sak '  so  he  shot  it  ( =  *sag-k') 

The  corresponding  fornls  of  the  stem  yana-  go  will  bring  home  the 
fact  that  we  are  here  really  dealing  with  morphologically  distinct 
formations : 

1.  yana '  go! 

2.  yana,£  he  would  have  gone 

3.  yanaY  going 

4.  yanaY '  so  he  went 

Another  simplification  of  consonant  groups  may  be  mentioned 
here.  When  standing  immediately  after  a  stop,  an  organic,  etymo¬ 
logically  significant  h  loses  its  individuality  as  such  and  unites  with  a 
preceding  media  or  aspirated  tenuis  to  form  an  aspirated  tenuis, 
with  a  preceding  fortis  to  form  an  aspirated  tenuis  preceded  by  a 
glottal  catch  (in  the  latter  case  the  fortis,  being  a  syllabic  final, 
cannot  preserve  its  original  form).  Thus,  for  the  k-  series,  g  or  k  +h 
becomes  k\  k!  (or  £k ')  +li  becomes  £k'm,  gw  or  k'w  becomes  k  w, 
k!w  (or  £k'w)  +h  becomes  £Vw.  Under  suitable  conditions  of  accent 
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(see  §  23)  the  contraction  product  V  or  Vw  may  itself  become  g  or 
gw,  so  that  all  trace  of  the  original  h  seems  to  be  lost.  Examples  for 
the  k-  sounds  are: 

fgunuVi £  ( =  VgunuV  +  quotative  -hi£)  it  became  warm,  it  is  said 
nagand'aVi£  ( =  nagxnd'a£V  +  quotative  - hi£ ;  see  §  22)  he  always 
said,  it  is  said 

gwen-he'V wdagw-  (  =  reduplicated  he' gw-hdagw~)  relate;  with  ac¬ 
cent  thrown  forward  gwen-hegwd'agw-an-i-  ( =  hegw-hd'agw~) ; 
compare,  with  preserved  h,  gwen-hegwe'hagw-an-i  tell  to 
s'o'wo£Vop%  (=s'o'wo£V-hapt  =  *s‘o'wok!-ha,pt)  he  jumps  (6  = 
wa;  see  §  9)  he  jumps;  compare  s‘owo'k!ana£n  I  cause  him  to 
jump 

Similarly,  d  or  V  +  h  becomes  f ,  t!  (or  £t ')  +  h  becomes  H'\  b  or  p1  +h 

becomes  p\  p!  (or  £p')  +h  becomes  £p ' : 

•  ...  * 

gana'fi  ( =ganaY  +  emphatic  -hi)  of  just  that  sort 

yo't'i  ( =yoY  being  +  emphatic  -hi)  alive;  compare  plural 
yot'i'  hi 

hee£sgu'u£V ok'w  ( =sgu'ut!-hak'w )  cut  away;  compare  hee£sgo'ut!an 
I  shall  cut  it  away 

s'  and  x  also  generally  contract  with  h  to  s'  and  x,  e.  g. : 
ndus‘i,£(  =ndu£s'  +-hi£)  next  door,  it  is  said. 

§  20.  CONSONANTS  BEFORE  * 

No  stopped  consonant  or  spirant  may  stand  before  x,  except  p. 
The  dentals,  guttural  stops,  and  sibilants,  all  simplify  with  x  into 
single  sounds;  the  fortes  (including  ts!)  following  the  example  of 
the  ordinary  stops  and  of  the  s,  but  leaving  a  trace  in  the  vicarious  £. 

1.  All  k-  sounds  (F,  g,  k!,  Vw,  gw,  k!w)  simply  disappear  before  x 
without  leaving  any  trace  of  their  former  existence,  except  in  so  far 
as  k!  and  k!w  remain  as  £;  if  x  is  followed  by  a  vowel,  the  w  of  the 
labialized  fc-sounds  unites  with  x  to  form  xw : 

alxirixi  he  saw  me  (  =al-xlfig-xi) ;  cf.  alxi'igi£n  I  saw  him 
Vwd'axde£  I  awoke  ( =Vwd'agw-x-de£) ;  cf .  iVwd'agwi£n  I  woke 
him  up 

gelgulu' xbi£n  I  like  you  (=-gulu'gw-x-bi£n) ;  cf.  -gulugwa,£n  I 
like  him 

bdadini'£x  (clouds)  spread  out  on  high  (  =-dini'k !-x) ;  cf.  di'nik!a£n 
I  stretch  it  out 

lu£xwa‘  to  trap  (  =luk!w-xay ) ;  cf.  lo'klwan  I  shall  trap  (deer) 
yexwinV  ( =yegw-xinV )  he  will  bite  me;  but  yexda£  ( =yegw-x-da£) 
you  will  bite  me 
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2.  tx  always  simplifies  to  s,  tlx  to  £s.  Whether  the  combination  tx 
really  spontaneously  developed  into  s  it  is  naturally  impossible  to 
say;  all  that  can  safely  be  stated  is  that,  where  we  should  by  mor¬ 
phologic  analogy  expect  t  +  x,  this  combination  as  such  never  appears, 
but  is  replaced  by  s.  Examples  are  numerous: 

lebe'sa £  she  sews  (=lebe't-xa£) ;  cf.,  for  -f  of  stem,  lebeY  she 
sewed  it,  for  suffix:  -xa£,  lobo'xa£  she  pounds 
sgelewa'lsi  he  shouts  to  me  ( =sgelewa'ld-xi) ;  cf.  sgelewa'lda£n  I 
shout  to  him 

da£lbodoba'sa£n  they  pull  out  each  other's  hair,  with  reduplicated 
stem  bodobad-  +  x- 

xdafbe'e£k'fbagams  it  is  all  tied  together  (=-fbagamt-x) ;  cf. 

xdaVbd'agamda£n  I  tie  it  together 
hansgo'u£s  he  cut  across,  lay  over  (road)  ( =-sgorH!-x ) ;  cf. 
hansgd'ut!an  I  shall  cut  it  across 

This  change  of  tx  to  s  is  brought  about  constantly  in  the  course  of 
word-formation,  and  will  be  incidentally  exemplified  more  than  once 
in  the  morphology. 

3.  sx  simplifies  to  s,  tslx  (  =£sx )  to  £s.  Examples  are: 

yimi's’a£  he  dreams  ( =yimi's’-xa£,  with  suffix  -xa£  as  in  lobo'xa£ 
above 

ha-u7iana'£s  it  stopped  (raining)  ( =*-hana'£sx ,  stem  Jianatsl-  + 
-x) 

§  21.  DISSIMILATION  OF  n  TO  /  AND  m 

If  a  (generally)  final  n  of  a  stem  is  immediately  followed,  or,  less 
commonly,  preceded  by,  a  suffix  containing  a  nasal,  it  dissimilates 
to  l.  The  following  examples  have  been  found: 

ydlalanaY  you  lost  it  (cf.  yalnanada'£  you  will  lose  it,  with  n 
preserved  because  it  forms  a  consonant-cluster  with  Z) 
ha-gwaH-cdm  in  the  road  (cf.  gwdn  road) 

Diddla'm  Grant’s  Pass  (probably  =  over  [  dir-]  the  rocks  [cZa'w]) 
xaHcdmt'lc  my  urine ;  xala'xamt'e6 1  urinate  (cf .  xdn  urine) 
ba-is’in-xi'lik!wi£n  I  blow  my  nose,  with  l  due  to  -n  of  prefix 
s’in-  nose  (cf.  xln  mucus) 
s'inpd'l£s  flat-nosed,  alongside  of  s’inpi'n£s 

The  possibility  of  a  doublet  in  the  last  example  shows  that  the 
prefix  sdn-  is  not  as  thoroughly  amalgamated  with  the  rest  of  the 
word  as  are  the  suffixes;  probably,  also,  the  analogy  of  forms  in  - pin£s 
with  other  prefixes  not  containing  an  n  would  tend  to  restore  an 
anomalous-sounding  sminp'i'l£s  to  -pi'n£s. 
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A  suffixed  -(a)n  dissimilates  to  ~(a)l  because  of  a  preceding  m  in  the 
stem : 

s’imi'l  dew  (cf.  such  nouns  as  pHyi'n  deer) 
dak' -s’ oumayl  on  the  mountain  ( s’orh  mountain) 
douma'lt'Y  my  testicles  ( doum  testicles) 

With  these  compare: 

dda-ts!dawa'n  by  the  ocean  ( ts!du  deep  water) 

In  xaa-gulmayn  among  oaks,  the  Z  immediately  preceding  the  m 
seems  to  have  prevented  the  dissimilation  of  the  -an  to  -al. 

It  is  practically  certain  that  the  -am  of  hagwdHa'm,  Didala'm,  and 
xdala'mt'V  is  at  bottom  phonetically  as  well  as  functionally  identical 
with  the  suffix  -an  (-al),  seen  in  xda-gulma'n  (gulu'm  oak)  and  daV- 
s'oumaKl,  and  rests  on  a  second  dissimilation  of  the  nasal  lingual  (n) 
of  the  suffix  to  a  labial  nasal  (m),  because  of  the  lingual  (Z)  of  the 
stem.  The  history  of  a  word  like  TiagwdHa'm  is  in  that  event  as 
follows :  An  original  *Jiagwdana'n  in  the  road  (stem  gwdan-  +  nominal 
characteristic  -an)  becomes  first  *Jiagwdala'n  by  the  dissimilation  of 
the  first  n  because  of  the  following  n,  then  ha,gvodala'm  by  the  dissimi 
lation  of  this  second  n  because  of  the  preceding  Z.  Similarly  Didala'm 
and  xdalaymf¥  would  go  back  to  *DldanaKn  and  *xdana'nt'Y  respec¬ 
tively  ;  with  the  second  form  compare  the  reduplicated  verb  xala'xam- 
( =  *xanaxan~)  urinate.  The  probability  of  such  a  dissimilation  of 
n  to  m  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  nearly  all  nouns  with 
an  evidently  suffixal  noun-forming  element  ~(a)m  have  an  Z  in  the 
stem  as  compared  to  an  ~(a)n  of  nouns  not  so  affected.  Contrast: 


-m 

Ztefia'm  board  (cf.  dtfJie'liya 
sleeping  on  wooden  platform) 
grela'm  river 

ts /ela'm  hail  (cf.  stem  ts!el- 
rattle) 

affia'm  sick,  ghost 

Zs’.ffi'lm  wart 1 
habiWvn  empty 

lap ’am  frog 


-n 

daga'n  turtle 

wigin.  red  lizard 
pHyi'n  deer  (-n  here  as  suffix 
shown  by  ptiya'x  fawn) 
yut! u'n  white  duck  (cf.  yut!- 
u'yidi£n  I  eat  it  greedily) 
yu'xgem  trout 

xddn  eel  (cf.  }id~-xdd'axdagwa£n 
I  throw  something  slippery 
far  away) 

woup! un-  eyebrows 


'No  other  example  of  final  -Im  is  known,  so  that  this  form  was  probably  misheard  for  tr  ’ij.lu'm 
(cf.  gulu'm  oak). 
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yidu'm  eagle  (also  yuWm  is 
found) 
gulu'm  oak 
FiZlum  fish  (sp.  ?) 

\egem-  kidney 


daa-  n-  ear 

bebe'n  rushes 
ga'k! an  house  ladder 
g wit! in-  wrist 


It  should  not  be  concealed  that  a  few  words  (such  as  Jiuliin  ocean, 
t!agaxm  lake,  and  yuTdum-a-  bones)  do  not  seem  to  conform  to  the 
phonetic  law  implied  by  the  table ;  but  more  exact  knowledge  of  the 
etymology  of  these  and  similar  words  would  doubtless  show  such 
disagreement  to  be  but  apparent.  It  is  probable  that  in  delga'n- 
buttocks,  bilga'n-  breast,  and  do'lVin-i-  anus,  the  g,  (F)  im¬ 
mediately  following  upon  the  l  prevented  the  expected  dissimila¬ 
tion  of  n  to  m;  in  le'Vwan-  anus  the  dissimilation  was  perhaps 
thwarted  by  a  counter-tendency  to  dissimilate  the  two  labials  ( ¥w 
and  m)  that  would  thus  result.  *yalan-an-  lose  (tr.),  dissimilated, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  yalal-an-,  fails  to  be  further  dissimilated  to  *yalal- 
am-  because,  doubtless,  there  is  a  feeling  against  the  obscuring  of 
the  phonetic  form  of  the  causative  suffix  -an-.  The  great  probability 
of  the  existence  of  a  dissimilatory  tendency  involving  the  change 
of  n  to  m  is  clinched  by  the  form  do'lWim-i-  anus  alongside  of 
do'Win-i-. 


A  dissimilation  of  an  original  Z  to  n  (the  reverse  of  the  process  first 
described),  because  of  an  l  in  the  stem,  is  found  in 


yilVnma^n  I  keep  asking  for  it  ( =  original  *yiliilma'£n  [  l  inserted 
as  repetition  of  stem  -l-  in  iterative  formation  from  yilima'£n 
I  ask  him]) 

leeba’nxde£  I  am  carrying  (object  not  specified)  (=  original  *lee- 
ba'lxdee) ;  cf.  identical  suffix  -al-x-,  e.  g.,  gayawa'lxde£  I  eat. 


In  uugwa'nxde£  I  drink  (stem  ugw-),  it  hardly  seems  plausible  that 
-an-x-  is  at  all  morphologically  different  from  the  -al  (-an)  -x-  of  these 
words,  yet  no  satisfactory  reason  can  be  given  here  for  a  change 
of  the  Z  to  n. 

§  22.  CATCH  DISSIMILATION 


If  to  a  form  with  a  glottal  catch  in  the  last  syllable  is  added  a  syn¬ 
tactic  (conjunctive)  element,  itself  containing  a  catch,  the  first  catch 
is  lost,  but  without  involving  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  pitch- 
accent  ;  the  loss  of  the  catch  is  frequently  accompanied  by  a  length¬ 
ening  of  the  preceding  vowel  (or  rather,  in  many  cases,  a  restoration 
of  the  original  length).  This  phonetic  process  finds  its  most  frequent 
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application  in  the  subordinate  form  of  the  third  person  aorist 
intransitive : 

yd'ada£  when  he  went  (cf.  ya'£  he  went) 
gin%nVda£  when  he  went  to  (cf.  gini,£V  he  went  to) 
yawa'ida£  when  he  spoke  (cf.  yawa'i£  he  spoke) 
lolio'ida£  when  he  died  (cf.  loho'i£  he  died) 

The  connectives  -hi£  it  is  said,  and  -sd£  but,  and  are,  in  regard  to 
this  process,  parallel  to  the  -da£  of  the  preceding  forms: 

naga'ihi£  he  said,  it  is  said  (cf.  naga'i£  he  said) 

nows‘i'£  but,  so  (he  went)  next  door  (cf.  nd'u£s‘  next  door). 

a'nls’i£  but  not  (cf.  a'm£  not) 

£i's'is’i£  but  no  matter  how  (often)  (cf.  £i's‘i£  even  if) 
dal£wi'is'i£  but  some  (cf.  dal£wi'£  sometimes;  -wlris’i£  is  related  to 
-wi,£  as  is  yd'ada£  to  ya'£) 

§  23.  INFLUENCE  OF  PLACE  AND  KIND  OF  ACCENT  ON  MANNER 

OF  ARTICULATION 

The  general  phonetic  rule  may  be  laid  down  that  an  aspirated  surd, 
when  not  immediately  followed  by  another  consonant,  can,  with  com¬ 
paratively  few  exceptions,  be  found  as  such  medially  only  when  the 
accent  immediately  precedes,  provided  that  no  consonant  (except  in 
certain  circumstances  Z,  m,  and  n)  intervene  between  the  accented 
vowel  and  the  aspirated  surd;  under  other  conditions  it  appears 
as  a  media.  This  phonetic  limitation  naturally  brings  about  a  con¬ 
stant  interchange  between  the  aspirated  surd  and  the  correspond¬ 
ing  media  in  morphologically  identical  elements.  Thus  we  have  as 
doublets  -da  and -fa,  third  person  possessive  pronoun  of  certain  nouns: 

&emt'aa  his  stick 
se'  eZtTia  his  writing 
•  wila'uVaa  his  arrow 
</a'Zt'aa  his  bow 
mo't'aa  his  son-in-law;  but 
da'gax da  his  head 

and  numerous  other  nouns  with  -x-.  This  consonant  in  itself,  as  we 
have  seen,  demands  a  following  media.  Another  pair  of  doublets  is 
-de£  and  -fe£,  first  person  singular  subject  intransitive  aorist  (• -dee 
and  -fee  to  correspond  in  future) : 

yele'xadtf  I  go  to  fight;  yelxa' t'ee  I  shall  go  to  war 
yant'e£  I  go;  yana' t'ee  I  shall  go 
nagalVe£  I  say;  na' t'ee  I  shall  say 
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but: 

wits' Hsma de£  I  keep  moving;  future  wits' !e'smadee  (contrast 
wits' !ifnt'e£  I  move  and  wisma' t'e®  I  shall  move) 

Other  examples  of  interchange  are: 

sgdufsga't'i  he  cut  them  to  pieces;  sgd'uf  sgidi£n  I  cut  them  to 
pieces 

ts’ tumtimV  a£n  I  boil  it,  s'umVan  I  shall  boil  it  (stem  s’uum-fa- ) ; 
s'omoda,£n  I  boil  it,  s'omda'n  I  shall  boil  it  (evidently  related 
stem  s'om-d-) 

s'as’inlip'ik'  we  stand;  eeb i'V  we  are 
This  phonetic  rule  must  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  a  media 
can  never  appear  under  the  conditions  given  for  the  occurrence  of  a 
surd.  The  various  grammatical  elements  involved  are  not  all  on 
one  line.  It  seems  necessary  to  assume  that  some  contain  a  surd  as 
the  primary  form  of  their  consonant,  while  others  contain  an  organic 
media.  The  more  or  less  mechanical  changes  in  manner  of  articula¬ 
tion,  already  treated  of,  have  had  the  effect,  however,  of  so  inextri¬ 
cably  interlocking  the  aspirated  surds  and  mediae  in  medial  and 
final  positions  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  tell  in  many  cases  which 
manner  of  articulation  should  be  considered  the  primary  form  of  the 
consonant.  Some  of  the  medially  occurring  elements  with  primary 
tenuis  are: 

-fa,  third  person  possessive 

-fa,  exclusive  (as  in  1c!wa'lfa  young,  not  old;  younger  one) 

-fe£,  first  person  intransitive  aorist  (future,  -fee) 

-fek\  first  person  singular  possessive  (as  in  ga'lfek'  my  bow) 

Such  elements  show  an  aspirated  consonant  whether  the  preceding 
accent  be  rising  or  falling;  e.  g.,  bemfa  like  Tie'elfa.  Some  of  those 
with  primary  media  are: 

-da,  third  person  possessive  with  preceding  preposition  (corre¬ 
sponding  not  to  first  person  -fek\  -dek\  but  to  - de ) 

-a'ld-  and  -a'md-  indirect  object 
-da£,  subordinating  element 

This  second  set  regularly  keep  the  media  whether  the  accent  imme¬ 
diately  precedes  or  not.  The  first  two  of  these  generally,  if  not 
always,  require  the  preceding  accent  to  be  a  falling  one: 

daVwill^da  on  his  house 
hafgd'ada  in  his  country 
xaasa'lda  between  his  toes 
xaaha'mda  on  his  back 
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hawa'nda  under  him 
sgelewa'ldafn  I  shout  to  him 
ts!elela'mda£n  I  paint  it 

The  third  retains  its  primary  character  as  media  when  the  preceding 
verb  form  has  the  falling  accent : 

yewe'ida £  when  he  returned 
naga'-ida£  when  he  said 
baxa'mda£  when  he  came 
hele'lda£  when  he  sang 
xebe'nda£  when  he  did  it 

On  the  other  hand  it  appears  as  an  aspirate  tenuis  when  preceded  by 
the  rising  accent : 

ldalefa£  as  it  became 
s'as‘inlfa£  when  he  stood 

The  rule  first  given,  when  interpreted  in  the  light  of  a  reconstructed 
historical  development,  would  then  mean  that  a  rising  accent  preserved 
an  immediately  following  aspirated  surd  (including  always  those 
cases  in  which  Z,  m,  or  n  intervened),  and  caused  the  change  of  a 
media  to  an  aspirated  surd;  while  a  falling  accent  preserved  a  simi¬ 
larly  situated  media  or  aspirated  surd  in  its  original  form.  That  the 
change  in  the  phonetic  circumstances  defined  of  an  original  media  to 
an  aspirated  surd  is  indeed  conditioned  by  a  preceding  rising  accent, 
is  further  indicated  by  such  rather  uncommon  forms  as  hadedil-t'a 
everywheres.  Here  the  -t’a  is  evidently  the  same  as  the  -da  of 
kawill^da  in  his  house,  and  the  difference  in  manner  of  articulation 
is  doubtless  in  direct  relation  to  the  difference  of  accent. 

A  modification  of  the  general  phonetic  rule  as  first  given  remains 
to  be  mentioned.  After  Z,  m,  or  n  an  original  aspirated  tenuis  retains 
its  aspiration  even  if  the  accent  falls  on  the  preceding  syllable  but 
one;  also  after  a  short  vowel  preceded  by  Z,  m,  or  n,  provided  the 
accented  vowel  is  short.  Examples  are: 

alwe'Jc!alt'ee  I  shall  shine;  alwe'Jdaip'igam  we  shall  shine;  alive' - 
klaWdvja  to  shine 

fc'e'p'altV  I  shall  be  absent;  Jc'e'p'alk'wa  to  be  absent 
wulu'hamt'e6 1  have  menstrual  courses  for  the  first  time 
xal&'xamt'e£  I  urinate 

i'mhamk'am  he  was  sent  off  (l  is  short,  though  close  in  quality; 

contrast  domhigam  he  was  killed) 
imi'liamk'wit'  he  sent  himself 
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ts •  lumii'ts •  /amt ' a£n  I  always  boil  it  (cf.  s'omoda’£n  I  boil  it) 
s’ a's.ant'e*  I  shall  stand;  s’a's'amp'igam  we  shall  stand;  s'aVan- 
k  Kwa  to  stand 

sene' sanVe£  I  whoop;  se'nsant'ee  I  shall  whoop 
de£iwi'igank' wide*  I  spread  (it)  out  for  myself 
dasga'HV  da  (grain)  will  lie  scattered  about 

With  -t'da  and  -Ve£  above  contrast  the  morphologically  identical  ele¬ 
ments  -dda  and  -de£  of  the  following  examples,  in  which  the  same 
accentual  condition  prevails  but  with  a  consonant  other  than  l ,  m,  or  n 
preceding  the  affected  dental: 

Vge'its' !idda  (round  object)  will  lie  (there) 
s'u'Vdidaa  (string)  will  lie  curled  up 

daWek!e'xade£  I  smoke  (but  future  -xa't'e*  because  of  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  accent) 

§24.  INORGANIC  h 

Whenever  two  morphologically  distinct  vowels  come  together 
within  the  word  (verbal  prefixes  and  postposed  particles,  such  as 
deictic  are  not  considered  as  integral  parts  of  the  word),  the  first 
(accented)  vowel  is  separated  from  the  second  by  an  “inorganic”  -Ji-: 

%t!ana'hi£n  I  hold  it  (aorist  stem  t! ana-  +  instrumental  -i-),  but 
future  Itlani'n  (stem  t!an-) 

daY-da-hala'hin  I  shall  answer  him  (future  stem  hala-  +  instru¬ 
mental  -i-),  but  aorist  daV -da-hdali' £n  (stem  hdal- ) 

This  inorganic  h  is  found  also  immediately  following  an  m,  n,  or  l 
preceded  by  the  accent: 

waydnha£n  I  put  him  to  sleep  (cf.  same  form  with  change  of 
accent  wa-ydana'£n ) 

dda£agdnhi£n  I  used  to  hear  about  it  (cf.  -agani'£n  I  hear  it) 
liwilhautf e£  I  kept  looking  (cf.  liwila'ufe£  I  looked) 
xa-if glHtdga'lhi  he  broke  it  in  two  (cf.  with  identical  -i-  suffix 
xdasalfgwi'lt'gwili  he  broke  [somebody’s  arm]  by  stepping) 
i'mhamk'am  he  was  sent  off  (also  in  aorist  stem  Imiham-) 
waddmliiV  he  killed  him  with  it  (stem  doum-  +  -i-) 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  insert  ion  of  the  h  is  practically  the  same 
phonetic  phenomenon  as  the  occurrence  of  an  aspirated  tenuis  instead 
of  a  media  after  an  accented  vowel.  The  vowel,  nasal,  or  liquid  may 
appropriately  enough  be  considered  as  having  become  aspirated  under 
the  influence  of  the  accent,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  mediae. 
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MORPHOLOGY  (§§  25-114) 

§  25.  Introductory 

Takelma  conforms  to  the  supposedly  typical  morphology  of  Amer¬ 
ican  languages  in  that  it  is  thoroughly  incorporating,  both  as  regards 
the  pronominal,  and,  though  somewhat  less  evidently,  the  nominal 
object.  If  by  “  polysynthetic  ”  is  merely  meant  the  introduction  into 
the  verb-complex  of  ideas  generally  expressed  by  independent  ele¬ 
ments  (adverbs  or  the  like),  then  Takelma  is  also  polysynthetic,  yet 
only  moderately  so  as  compared  with  such  extreme  examples  of  the 
type  as  Eskimo  or  Kwakiutl.  The  degree  of  intimacy  with  which 
the  pronominal  objective  elements  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  nominal 
objective  and  polysynthetic  (instrumental  and  local)  elements  on  the 
other,  are  combined  with  the  internal  verb-structure  is  decidedly 
different.  The  former  combine  as  suffixes  to  form  an  indissoluble 
part,  as  it  were,  of  the  verb-form,  the  subjective  elements  of  the 
transitive  verb,  though  in  themselves  absolutely  without  independent 
existence,  being  secondarily  attached  to  the  stem  already  provided 
with  its  pronominal  object.  The  latter  vary  in  degree  of  independ¬ 
ence  ;  they  are  strung  along  as  prefixes  to  the  verb,  but  form  no  integral 
part  of  its  structure,  and  may,  as  far  as  grammatical  coherence  is 
concerned,  fall  away  entirely. 

The  polysynthetic  character  of  the  Takelma  verb  (and  by  discuss¬ 
ing  the  verb  we  touch,  as  so  frequently  in  America,  upon  the  most  vital 
element  of  the  sentence)  seems,  then,  a  comparatively  accidental, 
superimposed  feature.  To  use  the  term  “  polysynthetic  ”  as  a  catch¬ 
word  for  the  peculiar  character  of  Takelma,  as  of  many  another 
American  language,  hardly  hits  the  core  of  the  matter.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  term  “  incorporation,’ ’  though  generally  of  more  value  as  a 
classificatory  label  than  “ polysynthesis, ”  conveys  information  rather 
as  to  the  treatment  of  a  special,  if  important,  set  of  concepts,  than 
as  to  the  general  character  of  the  process  of  form-building. 

If  we  study  the  manner  in  which  the  stem  unites  in  Takelma  with 
derivative  and  grammatical  elements  to  form  the  word,  and  the  vocalic 
and  consonantic  changes  that  the  stem  itself  undergoes  for  gram¬ 
matical  purposes,  we  shall  hardly  be  able  to  find  a  tangible  difference 
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in  general  method,  however  much  the  details  may  vary,  between 
Takelma  and  languages  that  have  been  dignified  by  the  name  “  inflec¬ 
tional. ’’  It  is  generally  said,  in  defining  inflection,  that  languages 
of  the  inflectional  as  contrasted  with  those  of  the  agglutinative  type 
make  use  of  words  of  indivisible  psychic  value,  in  which  the  stem  and 
the  various  grammatical  elements  have  entirely  lost  their  single  indi¬ 
vidualities,  but  have  “ chemically’ ’  (!)  coalesced  into  a  single  form- 
unit;  in  other  words,  the  word  is  not  a  mere  mosaic  of  phonetic 
materials,  of  which  each  is  the  necessary  symbol  of  some  special 
concept  (stem)  or  logical  category  (grammatical  element) . 

In  support  of  the  actual  existence  of  this  admired  lack  of  a  one- 
to-one  correspondence  between  a  grammatical  category  and  its  pho¬ 
netic  expression  is  often  quoted  the  multiplicity  of  elements  that 
serve  to  symbolize  the  same  concept;  e.  g.,  Lat.  -i,  • ae ,  -a,  -es,  -us,  all 
indicate  that  the  idea  of  a  plurality  of  subjects  is  to  be  associated 
with  the  concrete  idea  given  by  the  main  body  of  the  words  to 
which  they  are  attached.  Furthermore,  variability  of  the  stem  or 
base  itself  is  frequently  adduced  as  a  proof  of  its  lack  of  even  a 
relative  degree  of  individuality  apart  from  the  forms  from  which 
by  analysis  it  has  been  abstracted;  e.  g.,  German  bind-,  band-,  bund-, 
band-,  bund-.  These  two  characteristics  are  very  far  indeed  from 
constituting  anything  like  a  definition  of  inflection,  but  they  are 
often  referred  to  as  peculiar  to  it,  and  hence  may  well  serve  us  as 
approximate  tests. 

As  regards  the  first  test,  we  find  that  just  such  a  multiplicity  of 
phonetic  symbols  for  the  same,  or  approximately  the  same,  concept, 
is  characteristic  of  Takelma.  The  idea  of  possession  of  an  object  by 
a  person  or  thing  other  than  the  speaker  or  person  addressed  is 
expressed  by  -xa,  -a,  -da  (-fa),  -t\  or  — , all  of  which  are  best  rendered 
by  his,  her,  its,  their  (the  ideas  of  gender  and  number  do  not 
here  enter  as  requiring  grammatical  expression).  Similarly,  the  idea 
of  the  person  speaking  as  subject  of  the  action  or  state  predicated 
by  the  main  body  of  the  verb  is  expressed  by  the  various  elements 
-fe£  (~de£),  -t'ee  (~dee),  -£n,  -n,  -¥a£  (-ga£),  all  of  which  are  best  ren¬ 
dered  in  English  by  “1.”  -fe£  is  confined  to  the  aorist  of  intransi¬ 
tive  verbs;  -fee  is  future  intransitive;  -£n  is  aorist  transitive;  -n  is 
future  transitive;  and  -Ya£  is  used  in  all  inferential  forms,  whether 
transitive  or  intransitive. 
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As  for  the  second  test,  it  soon  appears  that  the  Takelma  stem  may 
undergo  even  more  far-reaching  changes  than  we  are  accustomed  to 
in  German  or  Greek.  As  examples  may  serve: 

ddum~,  dvfim-,  tlomom-  ( t!omou- ),  t!u7nuii-  kill 
naag~,  nec~,  naga-,  nege-  say  to 

The  first  form  in  each  of  these  sets  is  the  verb-stem,  properly  speak¬ 
ing,  and  is  used  in  the  formation  of  all  but  the  aorist  forms.  The 
second  is  employed  in  non-aorist  forms  when  the  incorporated  object 
of  the  verb  is  a  first  person  singular,  and  in  several  derivative  forma¬ 
tions.  The  third  is  characteristic  of  the  aorist.  The  fourth  is  used 
in  the  aorist  under  the  same  conditions  as  determine  the  use  of  the 
second  form  of  the  stem  in  other  groups  of  forms.  It  needs  but  a 
moment’s  thought  to  bring  home  the  general  psychic  identity  of  such 
stem-variability  and  the  “ablaut”  of  many  German  verbs,  or  the 
Latin  stem-variation  in  present  and  perfect : 

j rang -  :freg-  break 
da-  :  dedr  give 

If  the  typical  verb  (and,  for  that  matter,  noun)  form  of  Takelma  is 
thus  found  to  be  a  firm  phonetic  and  psychic  unit,  and  to  be  charac¬ 
terized  by  some  of  the  supposed  earmarks  of  inflection,  what  is  left 
but  to  frankly  call  the  language  “inflectional”  ?  “  Polysynthetic”  and 

“  incorporative  ”  are  not  in  the  slightest  degree  terms  that  exclude 
such  a  designation,  for  they  have  reference  rather  to  the  detailed 
treatment  of  certain  groups  of  concepts  than  to  morphologic  method. 
Everything  depends  on  the  point  of  view.  If  chief  stress  for  purposes 
of  classification  is  laid  on  the  relative  importance  and  fulness  of  the 
verb,  Takelma  is  polysynthetic;  if  the  criterion  of  classification  be 
taken  to  be  whether  the  verb  takes  the  pronominal  object  within  its 
structure  or  not,  it  is  incorporating;  if,  finally,  stress  be  laid  on  the 
general  method  of  building  up  the  word  from  smaller  elements,  it  is 
inflective.  Not  that  Takelma  is  in  the  least  thereby  relegated  to  a 
peculiar  or  in  any  way  exceptional  position.  A  more  objective,  un¬ 
hampered  study  of  languages  spoken  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
will  undoubtedly  reveal  a  far  wider  prevalence  than  has  been  gener¬ 
ally  admitted  of  the  inflectional  type.  The  error,  however,  must  not 
be  made  of  taking  such  comparatively  trivial  characteristics  as  sex 
gender,  or  the  presence  of  cases,  as  criteria  of  inflection.  Inflection 
has  reference  to  method,  not  to  subject-matter. 
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Grammatical  Processes  (§§  26-32) 

§  26.  General  Remarks 

There  are  four  processes  employed  in  Takelma  for  purposes  of 
grammatical  modification  and  word-formation:  affixation  (pre-,  in-, 
and  suffixation),  reduplication,  vocalic  change  (ablaut),  and  conso¬ 
nant  change  (consonant  ablaut).  Pitch-accent  is  of  grammatical 
importance,  but  is  most  probably  a  product  of  purely  phonetic 
causes.  Of  the  processes  mentioned,  suffixation  is  by  far  the  most 
important,  while  the  presence  of  infixation  will  have  to  be  allowed  or 
denied  according  to  the  definition  given  of  it. 

§  27.  Rrefixation 

Prefixation  is  either  of  the  loose  polysynthetic  type  already  referred 
to,  or  of  the  more  firmly  knit  inflective  type.  Loose  prefixation  is 
extremely  common,  nominal  objects,  instruments,  and  local  ideas  of 
one  kind  or  another  finding  admittance  into  the  word-complex,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  this  manner.  Examples  of  such  loose  prefixation  are : 

gwen-£a'l-yowo£  he  looked  back  {gvoen-  in  back;  al-  is  difficult  to 
define,  but  can  perhaps  be  best  described  as  indicative  of  action 
away  from  one’s  self,  here  with  clear  implication  of  sight  directed 
outward;  yowo'£  he  was,  can  be  used  as  independent  word) 
s'in-l-lats!agi'£n  I  touched  his  nose  (s’in-  nose;  l-  with  hand; 

lats!agi'£n  I  touched  him,  as  independent  word) 
gwentfge'm  black  necked  ( given -  nape,  neck;  t'ge'm  black) 

The  first  example  shows  best  the  general  character  of  loose  prefixa¬ 
tion.  The  prefixed  elements  gwen-,  al-,  s’in-,  and  l-  have  no  separate 
existence  as  such,  yet  in  themselves  directly  convey,  except  perhaps 
al-,  a  larger,  more  definitely  apperceived,  share  of  meaning  than  falls 
to  the  lot  of  most  purely  grammatical  elements.  In  dealing  with 
such  elements  as  these,  we  are  indeed  on  the  borderland  between 
independent  word  and  affix.  The  contrast  between  them  and  gram¬ 
matical  suffixes  comes  out  strongest  hi  the  fact  that  they  may  be 
entirely  omitted  without  destroying  the  reality  of  the  rest  of  the 
word,  while  the  attempt  to  extract  any  of  the  other  elements  leaves 
an  unmeaning  remainder.  At  the  same  time,  the  first  example  well 
illustrates  the  point  that  they  are  not  so  loosely  attached  but  that 
they  may  entirely  alter  the  concrete  meaning  of  the  word.  Pre¬ 
fixation  of  the  inflective  type  is  very  rare.  There  is  only  one 
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such  prefix  that  occurs  with  considerable  frequency,  wi-,  first  person 
singular  possessive  of  nouns  of  relationship : 

wiha'm  my  father 
Tiami'H'  your  father 

§  28.  Suffixation 

Suffixation  is  the  normal  method  employed  in  building  up  actual 
forms  of  nouns  and  verbs  from  stems.  The  suffixes  in  themselves 
have  for  the  most  part  very  little  individuality,  some  of  them  being 
hardly  evident  at  all  except  to  the  minute  linguistic  analyst.  The 
notions  they  convey  are  partly  derivational  of  one  kind  or  other. 
In  the  verb  they  express  such  ideas  as  those  of  position,  reciprocal 
action,  causation,  frequentative  action,  reflexive  action,  spontaneous 
activity,  action  directed  to  some  one,  action  done  in  behalf  of  some 
one.  From  the  verb-stem  such  adjectival  and  nominal  derivations 
as  participles,  infinitives,  or  abstract  nouns  of  action,  and  nouns  of 
agent  are  formed  by  suffixation.  In  the  noun  itself  various  suffixed 
elements  appear  whose  concrete  meaning  is  practically  nil.  Other 
suffixes  are  formal  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word.  They  express 
pronominal  elements  for  subject  and  object  in  the  verb,  for  the  pos¬ 
sessor  in  the  noun,  modal  elements  in  the  verb.  Thus  a  word  like 
tlomoxiniV  we  kill  one  another  contains,  besides  the  aorist  stem 
Homo-  (formed  from  doum~),  the  suffixed  elements  -x-  (expressing 
general  idea  of  relation  between  subject  and  object),  -in-  umlauted 
from  -an-  (element  denoting  reciprocal  action  [  -x-in-  =  each  other, 
one  another!),  and  -ik'  (first  personal  plural  subject  intransitive 
aorist).  As  an  example  of  suffixation  in  the  noun  may  be  given 
Hibagwa'n-t'V  my  pancreas.  This  form  contains,  besides  the  stem 
Hiba-,  the  suffixed  elements  -gw-  (of  no  ascertainable  concrete  signifi¬ 
cance,  but  employed  to  form  several  body-part  nouns;  e.  g.,  t!iba'Yw 
pancreas  47.17),  -an-  (apparently  meaningless  in  itself  and  appear¬ 
ing  suffixed  to  many  nouns  when  they  are  provided  with  possessive 
endings),  and  -t'V  (first  personal  singular  possessive). 

§  29.  infixation 

Infixation,  or  what  superficially  appears  to  be  such,  is  found  only 
in  the  formation  of  certain  aorist  stems  and  frequentatives.  Thus 
the  aorist  stem  mats  lag-  (from  masg-  put)  shows  an  intrusive  or 
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infixed  -a-  between  the  s  (strengthened  to  ts!)  and  g  of  the  stem. 
Similarly  the  aorist  stem  wits' !im-  (from  wism-  move)  shows  an 
infixed  i.  Infixation  in  frequentative  forms  is  illustrated  by: 
yonoina'en  I  always  sing  (aorist  stem  yonon-) 
tslayaik'  he  used  to  shoot  them  (cf.  tslaya'V  he  shot  them) 

On  examination  it  is  found  that  the  infixed  element  is  invariably 
a  repetition  of  part  of  the  phonetic  material  given  by  the  stem. 
Thus  the  infixed  - a -  and  -i-  of  mats  lag-  and  wits' !im-  are  repetitions 
of  the  -a-  and  -i-  of  the  stems  masg-  and  wism-;  the  infixed  -i-  of 
yonoin-  and  tslayaig-  are  similarly  repetitions  of  the  y-  of  yonon 
and  -y-  of  tslayag-.  It  seems  advisable,  therefore,  to  consider  all 
cases  of  infixation  rather  as  stem-amplifications  related  to  reduplica¬ 
tion.  An  infixed  element  may  itself  be  augmented  by  a  second 
infixation.  Thus  we  have: 


Verb  stem 

Aorist  stem 

Jiemg-  take  out 

hemeg- 

ts!a-im-  hide 

tslayam- 

masg-  put 

matslag- 

yawl-  talk 

yawa-i- 

baxm-  come 

baxam- 

Frequentative 

hemeemg- 
ts!aya-im - 
mats!dasg- 
ydwa-iy- 
baxdaxm- 


§  30.  Reduplication 

Reduplication  is  used  in  Takelma  as  a  grammatical  process  with 
surprising  frequency,  probably  as  frequently  as  in  the  Salish  languages. 
The  most  interesting  point  in  connection  with  it  is  probably  the  fact 
that  the  reduplicating  increment  follows  the  base,  never,  as  in  most 
languages  (Salish,  Kwakiutl,  Indo-Germanic) ,  precedes  it.  It  is, 
like  the  infixation  spoken  of  above,  employed  partly  in  the  formation 
of  the  aorist,  partly  to  express  frequentative  or  usitative  action. 
Some  nouns  show  reduplicated  stems,  though,  as  a  process,  redupli¬ 
cation  is  not  nearly  as  important  in  the  noun  as  in  the  verb.  Some 
verbs,  including  a  number  that  do  not  seem  to  imply  a  necessary 
repetitive  action,  are  apparently  never  found  in  unreduplicated  form. 
Four  main  types  of  reduplication,  with  various  subtypes,  occur: 

1.  A  partial  reduplication,  consisting  of  the  repetition  of  the  vowel 
and  final  consonant  of  the  stem: 

aorist  helel-  (from  heel-  sing) 
aorist  tlomom-  (from  doum-  kill) 

The  reduplicated  vowel  is  lengthened  in  certain  forms,  e.  g.,  heleel-, 
t!omdum 
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1  a.  A  subtype  of  1  is  illustrated  by  such  forms  as  exhibit  an 
unreduplicated  consonant  after  the  reduplicated  portion  of  the  word, 
the  second  vowel  in  such  cases  being  generally  long 
aorist  ts'  lumvPmt'a-  (from  s’ifimt'a-  boil) 

usitative  aorist  tluluHq-  (from  verb  stem  t!vHq~,  aorist  tluluq- 
follow  trail) 

usitative  aorist  ginVng-  (from  verb  stem  ging-,  aorist  ginig-  go  to ; 
ging-,  ginig-  itself  is  probably  reduplicated  from  gin-) 

2.  A  complete  reduplication,  consisting  of  the  repetition  of  the 
entire  base  with  a  change  of  the  stem-vowel  to  a: 

aorist  t!eut!au-  (from  t!eu-  play  shinny) 
aorist  bot'bad-  (from  boud-  pull  out  one’s  hair) 
aorist  ida-  sal-  xo(x)xag  come  to  a  stand  (pi.) ;  aorist  sal-xog-V- 
stand  (pi.) 

3.  A  complete  reduplication,  as  in  2,  with  the  addition  of  a  con¬ 
necting  vowel  repeated  from  the  vowel  of  the  stem: 

aorist  yuluyal-  (cf.  verb  stem  yulyal-  rub) 
aorist  frequentative  Tiogohag-  keep  running  (from  7idug-  run) 
aorist  frequentative  s-wilis’wal-  tear  to  pieces;  verb  stem  s-wil- 
s'wal-  (from  aorist  s-wlHs’wal-  tear;  verb  stem  s’wlH-) 

If  the  stem  ends  in  a  fortis  consonant,  the  reduplicating  syllable 
regularly  shows  the  corresponding  media  (or  aspirated  tenuis) : 

sgotlosgad-  cut  to  pieces  (from  verb  stem  sgout!~ ,  aorist  sgdud-  cut) 

3  «.  A  subgroup  of  3  is  formed  by  some  verbs  that  leave  out  the  -a- 
of  the  reduplicating  syllable: 

gwidiVwd-  throw  (base  gwid-) 

4.  An  irregular  reduplication,  consisting  of  a  repetition  of  the 
vowel  of  the  stem  followed  by  -(£)a-  +  the  last  and  first  (or  third) 
consonants  of  the  stem  in  that  order : 

frequentative  aorist  tlomoamd-,  as  though  instead  of  *t!omo- 
t!am- ;  cf.  non-aori3t  doumdam-  (from  aorist  tlomom-  kill) 
frequentative  aorist  k!emesamg-  (from  k!eme-n-  make;  verb  stem 
Tc!em-n- ) 

frequentative  aorist  p!u,wusaug-,  as  though  instead  of  *p!uump!aug- 
(from  aorist  pluwuk!-  name) 

It  will  be  noticed  that  verbs  of  this  type  of  reduplication  all  begin 
with  fortis  consonants.  The  glottal  catch  is  best  considered  a  partial 
representative  of  the  initial  fortis;  in  cases  like  k!eme£amg-  an  original 
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-k!am  (i.  e.7  -£gam )  may  be  conceived  of  as  undergoing  partial  meta¬ 
thesis  to  -samg. 

Other  rarer  reduplications  or  stem-amplifications  occur,  and  will  be 
treated  in  speaking  of  aorist  formations  and  frequent atives. 

§  31.  Vowel- Ablaut 

Vowel-ablaut  consists  of  the  palatalization  of  non-palatal  stem- 
vowels  in  certain  forms.  Only  o  and  a  (with  corresponding  long 
vowels  and  diphthongs)  are  affected;  they  become  respectively 
u  (u)  and  e.  In  sharp  contradistinction  to  the  i-  umlaut  of  an 
original  a  to  i,  this  ablaut  affects  only  the  radical  portion  of  the 
word,  and  thus  serves  as  a  further  criterion  to  identify  the  stem. 
Thus  we  have  weega'si  he  brought  it  to  me  (from  stem  wdag~, 
as  shown  also  by  wdag-iwi'£n  i  brought  it  to  him),  but  wege'sinV 
he  will  bring  it  to  me  (from  stem  waga-,  as  shown  also  by  waga- 
wi'n  i’ll  bring  it  to  him),  both  i-  umlaut  and  stem-ablaut  serving 
in  these  cases  to  help  analyze  out  the  stems.  Vowel-ablaut  occurs 
in  the  following  cases: 

1.  Whenever  the  object  of  the  transitive  verb  or  subject  of  the 
passive  is  the  first  person  singular : 

mele'xi  he  told  it  to  me  172.17,  but  mala'xbi£n  I  told  it  to  you 
(162.6) 

nege's’i  he  said  to  me  186.22,  but  naga'sam  he  said  to  us  (178.12) 
dUmxina£  I  shall  be  slain  (192.11),  but  domxbina£  you  will  be  slain 
(178.15) 

gel-luhuigwa' si  he  avenges  me,  bu  t  -lohoigwa' £n  I  avenge  him  (148.3) 

Not  infrequently  vowel-ablaut  in  such  cases  is  directly  responsible  for 
the  existence  of  homonyms,  as  in  yeweyagwa'  si  he  talks  about  me 
(from  yaway-talh) ,  and  yeweyagwa' si  he  returns  with  me  (from 
yewei- return) . 

2.  With  the  passive  participial  endings  -aVw,  -iVw: 

waseegiKYw  wherewith  it  is  shot  (from  sdag-  shoot) 
me'xaVw  having  father  (from  ma'xa  his  father) 
wa£-l-duxikKwdek'  my  gathered  ones  (=  I  have  been  gathering 
them)  (from  doux-  gather) 

dal£-wa-pH't!iVw  mixed  with  (from  pot!-  mix)  178.5 

3.  In  some  verbs  that  have  the  peculiar  intransitive-forming  suffix 
-x-,  by  no  means  in  all: 

geyewa'lxde£  I  eat  (136.15)  (cf.  gayawa,£n  I  eat  it  30.11) 
leeba'nx  he  carries  178.6  (stem  ldab~) 
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dlddH'be' e£k'  kbag-ains  (=  - amtx )  they  had  their  hair  tied  on  sides 
of  head  (from  base  t'bdag-)  142.17;  cf.  -t'bd'agamda£n  I  tie  his 
hair  (27.1) 

N o  satisfactory  reason  can  be  given  why  most  verbs  in  -x-  do  not  show 
this  stem-palatalization.  It  is  quite  possible  that  its  occurrence  is 
confined  to  a  restricted  number  of  such  verbs;  at  any  rate,  there  is 
some  limitation  in  its  employment,  which  the  material  at  hand  has 
not  been  found  extensive  enough  to  define. 

4.  In  nouns  ending  in  - x-ap '  (-s-ap' =  -t-x-ap) ,  probably  derived 
from  such  verbs  in  -x-  as  were  referred  to  under  3 : 

xdale'esapl  belt  (cf.  xdald'ada£n  I  put  it  about  my  waist) 
kalu'u£xdp '  (=  -xwapi)  shirt  (cf.  kalb'u£V  she  put  on  [her  dress]) 

5.  In  verbs  provided  with  the  suffix  -xa-,  which  serves  to  relieve 
transitive  verbs  of  the  necessity  of  expressing  the  object: 

lu'£xwagwadinin  ( =  luk!-xa -)  I’ll  trap  for  him  (stem  ldk!w- ) 
llu' pxagwank'  she  shall  pound  with  (stone  pestle)  (cf.  loboyp%  she 
pounds  them) 

k!edeixade£  I  was  out  picking  (cf.  k!add£n  I  pick  them,  kladdl  he 
picks  them) 

ts!eye'mxade£  I  hide  things  (cf.  ts!ayama/£n  I  hide  it) 

6.  In  reflexive  verbs  ending  in  -gwi-  or  -Vwa-  (- gwa -) : 

klefgwtfp'  pick  them  for  yourself!  (stem  k!dad- ) 
altsleyek'wit'  he  washed  himself  with  it  (cf.  alts!  ay  ap'  he  washed 
his  own  face) 

llets  !e¥wide£  I  touch  myself  (cf.  llats!agi,£n  I  touch  him) 
k!edei¥wa£n  I  pick  them  for  myself  (aorist  stem  kladai-) 
alnufuk'wa  he  painted  his  own  face  (stem  nougw- ) 

Yet  many,  perhaps  most,  reflexive  verbs  fail  to  show  the  palatal 
ablaut : 

p!agdn¥wit '  he  bathed  himself 

t'gwdaxa'nt'gwidee  I  shall  tattoo  myself  (but  lu'ugwant' gwide£  I 
trap  deer  for  myself) 
xda-sgd'ufgwide£  I  cut  myself 
lgaxaga'xgwa£n  I  scratch  myself 

We  have  here  the  same  difficulty  as  in  3.  Evidently  some  factor  or 
factors  enter  into  the  use  of  the  ablaut  that  it  has  not  been  founp 
possible  to  determine. 

7.  Other  cases  undoubtedly  occur,  but  there  are  not  enough  of 
them  in  the  material  gathered  to  allow  of  the  setting  up  of  further 
groups.  All  that  can  be  done  with  those  cases  that  do  not  fall 
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within  the  first  six  groups  is  to  list  them  as  miscellaneous  cases. 
Such  are: 

gwel-lelsde e  I  shall  be  lame  (cf.  gwel-la'is  Iclemna'n  I  shall  make 
him  lame 

le^'psi'  wing  (if  derived,  as  seems  probable,  from  stem  laab-  carry) 
t!emeya'nwiau£  people  go  along  to  see  her  married  178.1  (cf. 
t!amayana'£n  I  take  her  somewheres  to  get  her  married  [148.5]) 

Palatal  ablaut,  it  should  be  noted,  does  not  affect  the  -a-  of  the 
second  member  of  reduplicated  verbs : 

t'gdalt'ga'l  it  bounced  from  her  140.8 
t'geeltg'a'lsi  it  bounced  from  me 

The  connecting  vowel,  however,  of  verbs  reduplicated  according  to 
the  third  type  always  follows  the  stem-vowel : 

daVda-7iele'lialxade£  I  am  accustomed  to  answer  (stem  - hdal- ) 

It  is  difficult  to  find  a  very  tangible  psychic  connection  between  the 
various  cases  that  require  the  use  of  the  palatal  ablaut,  nor  is  there 
the  slightest  indication  that  a  phonetic  cause  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
the  phenomenon.  If  we  disregard  the  first  group  of  cases,  we  shall 
find  that  they  have  this  in  common,  they  are  all  or  nearly  all  intransi¬ 
tives  derived  from  transitives  by  means  of  certain  voice-forming  ele¬ 
ments  (-£-,  -xa-,  -gvri-,  -Vwa-),  or  else  nominal  passives  or  derivatives 
of  such  intransitives  (- ak'w ,  - x-a'p ') ;  -Viva-,  it  is  true,  takes  transi¬ 
tive  pronominal  forms;  but  it  is  logically  intransitive  in  character 
in  that  it  indicates  action  in  reference  to  something  belonging  to  the 
subject.  The  only  trait  that  can  be  found  in  common  to  the  first 
group  and  the  remaining  is  that  the  action  may  be  looked  upon  as 
self-centered;  just  as,  e.  g.,  a  form  in  -xa-  denotes  that  the  (logically) 
transitive  action  is  not  conceived  of  as  directed  toward  some  definite 
outside  object,  but  is  held  within  the  sphere  of  the  person  of  central 
interest  (the  subject),  so,  also,  in  a  form  with  incorporated  first  per¬ 
son  singular  object,  the  action  may  be  readily  conceived  of  as  taking 
place  within  the  sphere  of  the  person  of  central  interest  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  speaker.  No  difficulty  will  be  found  in  making 
this  interpretation  fit  the  other  cases,  though  it  is  not  conversely  true 
that  all  forms  implying  self-centered  action  undergo  palatalization. 
The  explanation  offered  may  be  considered  too  vague  to  be  con¬ 
vincing;  but  no  better  can  be  offered.  In  any  event,  the  palatal 
ablaut  will  be  explained  as  the  symbolic  expression  of  some  general 
mental  attitude  rather  than  of  a  clear-cut  grammatical  concept. 
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Besides  these  regular  interchanges  of  non-palatal  and  palatalized 
vowels,  there  are  a  number  of  cases  of  words  showing  differing  vowels, 
but  whose  genetic  relationship  seems  evident.  These  vocalic  varia¬ 
tions  have  not  been  brought  into  the  form  of  a  rule;  the  number  of 
examples  is  small  and  the  process  apparently  touches  rather  the 
lexical  material  than  the  morphology.  Variations  of  this  character 
between  a  and  e  are: 

gsda,-b-a'£n  I  twist  it;  p !li-wa-gele-g-i'£n  I  drill  for  fire  with  it 
(88.12),  dli£al-gelegal-a'mda£n  I  tie  his  hair  up  into  top-knot 
(172.2) 

dda-da.la,-g-a'mda£n  I  pierce  his  ear  (22.1);  daa-dele-b-i/£n  I  stick 
it  through  his  ear 

Za''  excrement  122.2;  le'-k'w-an-t'V  my  anus 
Variations  between  o  (u)  and  u  are: 

s'omoda/£n  I  boil  it  (58.10);  ts’ /iimumC a£n  I  boil  it  (170.17) 
a luma'  food  54.4;  xiimii'Tc'de£  I  am  sated  (130.18) 

An  a — u  variation  is  seen  in: 

hau-ha,nei'£s  it  stopped  (raining)  196.8;  p!ai-hunu'u£s  he  shrank 
33.16 

Variations  between  a  and  i  are: 

y&w&tt'e5 1  talk  (132.3);  y\w\ya'uCe£  I  keep  talking,  I  converse 
(194.5);  yiwin  talking,  (power  of)  speech  138.4 
ZaZ>a'7i  I  shall  carry  it  (124.5);  libin  news  (what  is  carried  about 
from  mouth  to  mouth[?])  194.9 

Of  o  ( u ) — e  variations  there  have  been  found: 

lohott'e*  I  die  184.18;  lebelt'e£  I  drift  dead  ashore  (75.5) 
xda-huk!u'JiaVna£n  I  breathe;  xaa-hege'haJc'na£n  I  breathe  (79.2) 
t!os'o'n  little  180.20;  al-t!ees‘iY  little-eyed  94.3 

An  e — i  variation  is  found  in  the  probably  related: 

p!eyent'e£  I  lie  71.5  (future  p!e't'ee  [146.9]);  gwen-p !iyif nk'wa£n 
I  lie  on  pillow  (future  gwen-p !lV wan) 
t'geeya'lx  it  rolls;  a'l-V gVya'lx  tears  rolled  from  (his)  eyes  138.25 

§  f?2.  Consonant- Ablaut 

Consonant-ablaut,  ordinarily  a  rare  method  of  word-formation, 
plays  a  rather  important  part  in  the  tense-formation  (aorist  and  non- 
aorist)  of  many  verbs.  The  variation  is  in  every  case  one  between 
fortis  and  non-fortis;  i.  e.,  between  p!,  t!,  1c!,  ts!,  and  b,  d,  g,  s,  respec¬ 
tively.  Three  main  types  of  grammatical  consonant  change  are  to 
be  recognized: 
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1.  An  initial  fortis  in  the  aorist  as  opposed  to  an  initial  media  in 
non-aorist  forms: 

aorist  Tclolol-  (stem  gdul-  dig) 
aorist  t!ebe-  (stem'  deeb-  arise) 
aorist  ttayag-  (stem  daag-  find) 

2.  A  medial  fortis  followed  by  a  vowel  in  the  aorist  as  opposed  to 
a  medial  tenuis  followed  by  a  consonant  in  non-aorist  forms : 

aorist  loplod-  (stem  lop'd-  rain,  snow,  or  hail) 
aorist  latslag-  (stem  lasg-  touch) 

3.  A  medial  media  in  the  aorist  as  opposed  to  a  medial  fortis  in 
the  remaining  forms : 

aorist  nuud-  (stem  nuH!-  drown) 
aorist  mdg-  (stem  wife!-  spread) 

Needless  to  say,  this  consonant-ablaut  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  the  various  mechanical  consonant-changes  dealt  with  in  the 
phonology. 

A  few  examples  of  consonant-ablaut  not  connected  with  regular 
grammatical  changes  have  also  been  found: 
s ‘omod-  boil;  ts ’ lumifimt'a-  boil 

hau-gwen-yut\uyad-i-  swallow  down  greedily  (like  duck  or  hog) 
126.10;  Tiau-gwe7wyunu£yan-i-  dit. 

The  second  example  illustrates  an  interchange  not  of  fortis  and  non- 
fortis  (for  nE  is  related  to  n  as  is  t!  to  d),  but  of  non-nasal  stop  and 
nasal. 

I.  The  Verb  (§§  33-83) 

§  33,  Introductory 

The  verb  is  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  Takelma  sen¬ 
tence,  and  as  such  it  will  be  treated  before  the  independent  pronoun, 
noun,  or  adjective.  A  general  idea  of  the  make-up  of  the  typical 
verb-form  will  have  been  gained  from  the  general  remarks  on  mor¬ 
phology;  nevertheless  the  following  formula  will  be  found  useful  by 
way  of  restatement: 

Loosely  attached  prefixes  +  verb-stem  (or  aorist  stem  derived 
from  verb-stem)  +  derivational  suffixes  +  formal  elements  (chiefly 
pronominal)  +  syntactic  element. 

This  skeleton  will  at  the  same  time  serve  to  suggest  an  order  of 
treatment  of  the  various  factors  entering  into  verb  morphology. 
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Before  taking  up  the  purely  formal  or  relational  elements,  it  seems 
best  to  get  an  idea  of  the  main  body  or  core  of  the  word  to  which 
these  relational  elements  are  attached.  The  prefixes,  though  not 
entering  into  the  vital  grammatical  structure  of  the  verb,  are  impor¬ 
tant  for  the  part  they  play  in  giving  the  whole  verb-form  its  exact 
material  content.  They  may,  therefore,  with  advantage  be  taken  up 
first. 

1.  Verbal  Prefixes  (§  §  34-38 ) 

§  34.  GENERAL  REMARKS 

Verbal  prefixes  may  be  classified  into  four  groups  when  regard  is 
mainly  had  to  their  function  as  determined  largely  by  position  with 
respect  to  other  prefixes:  incorporated  objects,  adverbial  (including 
local)  elements,  incorporated  instrumentals,  and  connective  and 
modal  particles.  These  various  prefixes  are  simply  strung  along  as 
particles  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  have  been  listed.  Inasmuch 
as  the  exact  function  of  a  prefix  is  to  a  considerable  extent  determined 
by  its  position,  it  follows  that  the  same  prefix,  phonetically  speaking, 
may  appear  with  slightly  variant  meanings  according  as  it  is  to  be 
interpreted  as  an  object,  local  element,  or  instrument.  Thus  the 
prefix  l-  always  has  reference  to  the  hand  or  to  both  hands;  but  the 
exact  nature  of  the  reference  depends  partly  on  the  form  of  the  verb 
and  partly  on  the  position  of  the  prefix  itself,  so  that  %-  may  be  trans¬ 
lated,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  as 
hand(s)  : 

%-y!li-nouVwa£n  I  warm  my  hands 

WITH  THE  HAND : 

i-eoudini'£n  I  hunt  for  it  with  the  hand  ( =  I  am  feeling  around 
for  it) 

IN  THE  hand: 

2)'im-i-Jidugwagwa'£n  I  run  with  salmon  in  my  hand 
In  the  first  of  these  three  examples  the  l-  as  object  precedes  the 
incorporated  instrumental  pli*  fire,  so  that  the  form  means  literally 
i  warm  my  hands  with  fire.  In  the  third  form  the  l  as  local  ele¬ 
ment  follows  the  incorporated  object  p'im  salmon.  Such  a  triplicate 
use  is  found  only  in  the  case  of  incorporated  nouns,  particularly  such 
as  refer  to  parts  of  the  body.  These  incorporated  elements  are  to 
be  kept  distinct  from  certain  other  elements  that  are  used  in  an 
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adverbial  sense  only,  and  regularly  occupy  the  second  position. 
The  line  between  these  two  sets  of  prefixes  is,  however,  difficult  to 
draw  when  it  comes  to  considering  the  place  to  be  assigned  to  some 
of  the  prefixed  elements.  It  is  doubtful  whether  we  are  fully  justified 
in  making  absolutely  strict  distinctions  between  the  various  uses  of 
the  body-part  prefixes;  at  any  rate,  it  is  certainly  preferable,  from  a 
native  point  of  view,  to  translate  the  three  examples  of  %-  incorpora¬ 
tion  given  above  as : 

I-hand-fire-warm(-as-regards-myself) 

I-hand-hunt-for-it 

I-salmon-hand-run-with 

leaving  in  each  case  the  exact  delimitation  in  meaning  of  the  element 
hand  to  be  gathered  from  the  general  nature  of  the  form.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  examples  will  render  the  matter  of  position  and  function  of  the 
various  prefixes  somewhat  clearer: 


Object. 

Locative 

adverb. 

Instrument. 

Modal. 

Verb  proper. 

bem-  sticks 

wa-  together 

H- hand 

Uoxo'xVn  I  gather  (them)  (=1 
gather  sticks  together) 

he£C-  away 

wa-  with  it 

waagiwi'n  she  is  bought  (=she 
is  brought  with  it)  176.17 

gwan-  road 

ha-  in 

yaxa-  continuously 

t!uliitilga'£n  I  follow  (it)  (=1 
keep  following  the  trail) 

dan-  rocks 

baa-  up 

H-  hand 

sget!e'sgidi£n  I  lifted  (them)  (=1 
lifted  up  the  rocks) 

han-  across 

waya-  knife 

swilswa'lhi  he  tore  him  (=he 
tore  himopen  with  a  knife)73.3 

dak'-  above 

da-  mouth 

wala'esina-  truly 

hdali'nda 5 1  answering  him  (=1 
did  answer  him) 

xa-  between, 
in  two 

l-  hand 

mV  i£wa-  probably 

sgi'ibVn  I  cut  him  (= I’ll  prob¬ 
ably  cut  him  through)  31.13 

If  two  adverbial  (local)  elements  are  used,  the  body-part  prefix 
follows  that  which  is  primarily  adverbial  in  character ;  thus : 

ba-ide'£didi'nik!at '  did  you  stretch  it  out?  (  =  ba-i- out  -t-  de-lip, 
in  front  +  di  interrogative  particle  +  di'niklaf  you  stretched  it) 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  instances  of  a  body-part  prefix  pre¬ 
ceding  a  primarily  adverbial  element  (like  ba-i-,  bda~,  hee£~,  and  others) 
are  rare  or  entirely  lacking. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  might  seem  that  the  connective  and 
modal  elements  (like  yaxa,  ml'i£wa,  and  di)  are  more  closely  associated 
with  the  verb  form  than  are  the  other  elements,  yet  this  is  only 
apparently  the  case.  Properly  speaking  all  these  modal  elements  are 
post-positives  that  normally  attach  themselves  to  the  first  word  of 
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the  sentence,  no  matter  what  part  the  word  plays  in  the  sentence. 
Thus  in  a  form  like  me'E-di-ginigaY  did  you  come  ?  ( =  meE-  hither  + 
di-  interrogative  particle  +  ginigaY  you  went  to),  the  modal  (inter¬ 
rogative)  element  di  regularly  stands  nearest  the  verb ;  but  as  soon  as 
another  wotd  is  introduced  before  the  verb,  the  interrogative  particle 
shoves  back  a  step,  and  we  have  a  form  of  sentence  like,  e.  g.,  hoida'Es 
di  me'EginigaY  did  you  come  as  singer,  i.  e.,  to  sing?  From  this 
it  becomes  fairly  evident  that  the  di  in  the  first  example  is  not  prop¬ 
erly  a  verbal  prefix  at  all,  but  merely  a  post-positive  particle  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  preceding  me'E,  in  the  same  way  that,  in  the  second 
example,  it  depends  upon  the  noun  hoida'Es  singer.  This  inference 
is  clinched  by  a  form  like  giniga'Vidi  did  you  go  (somewhere)? 
for  here  the  di  is  evidently  an  enclitic  element,  not  a  prefix. 

In  sharp  contradistinction  to  such  movability,  the  body-part  and 
adverbial  prefixes  occupy  rigidly  fixed  positions  before  the  verb; 
they  therefore  belong  to  a  class  quite  distinct  from  the  modal  parti¬ 
cles.  These  latter  are  verbal  prefixes  only  in  so  far  as  their  post¬ 
positive  tendency  may  force  them  to  become  embedded  in  the 
verb-complex,  in  which  case  they  seem  to  cut  loose  the  incorporated 
object,  adverbial  prefix,  and  instrumental  element  from  the  verb. 
Diagrammatically  the  last  form  tabulated  may  be  represented  b}r 
xa-i-  [  mi'iEwa]  -sgi^btfn.  We  may  then  dismiss  the  modal  elements 
from  our  consideration  of  verbal  prefixes,  to  return  to  them  when 
speaking  of  connective  and  adverbial  particles. 

§  35.  INCORPORATED  NOUNS 

It  may  seem  strange  at  first  sight  to  interpret  in  the  examples 
given  above  such  elements  as  hem  sticks,  gwdn  road,  and  dayn  rocks 
as  incorporated  objects,  when  they  occur  as  absolute  nouns  in  that 
form  as  well,  though  a  faint  suggestion  of  incorporation  is  given 
by  gwdn-ha-yaxa-t!uluHga'En  i  keep  following  the  trail,  in  that 
the  modal  post-positive  yaxa  follows  not  gwdn,  but  rather  ha-,  as 
though  the  direct  object  were  not  quite  felt  to  be  an  element  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  verb.  Without  laying  particular  stress  on  this  latter 
point,  there  are,  it  would  seem,  good  reasons  for  considering  the 
nouns  referred  to  as  incorporated,  though  in  any  event  the  incor¬ 
poration  must  be  called  a  loose  one,  and  not  at  all  comparable  with 
the  Iroquois  usage. 
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1.  In  the  first  place  it  is  evident  from  such  examples  as  t-pH1- 
nd'uVwa£n  i  warm  my  hands  and  han-waya-swilswa'lhi  he  tore  him 
open  with  a  knife,  that  nouns  (in  these  cases  pH*  fire  and  way  a 
knife)  occur  as  incorporated  instrumentals,  for  such  elements  as  l- 
and  han-  can  not  possibly  be  isolated  from  the  verb  Qian-  does  not 
occur  as  independent  adverb,  but  only  as  prefix;  l-  is  inconceivable 
as  independent  noun) ;  furthermore,  if,  in  the  forms  just  quoted,  pH* 
and  waya  be  looked  upon  as  absolutely  independent  nouns,  they  lose 
all  semblance  of  grammatical  form,  there  being,  indeed,  nothing  but  a 
definite  position  in  a  verb-complex  that  could  here  suggest  the  notion 
of  instrumentality.  It  is  also  possible  to  isolate  waya,  but  that 
would  involve  considerable  readjustment  of  the  verbal  structure. 
To  be  stamped  as  an  instrumental,  waya  must  in  that  case  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  postposition  wa  with,  so  that  the  sentence  then  reads, 
han-swilswa'lhi  wa'ya  wa'  (the  phrase  wa'ya  wa'  may  also  precede) . 

If  we  wish  to  incorporate  the  instrumental  idea  into  the  verb,  and 
yet  keep  the  noun  outside  of  the  verb-structure,  we  may  let  the  wa, 
which  seems  properly  to  denote  with  it,  occupy  the  place  of  the  incor¬ 
porated  waya,  which,  as  an  appositive  of  wa,  then  either  precedes  or 
follows  the  verb-form,  wa'ya  han-wa-swilswa'lhi,  or  han-wa-swilswa'lhi 
waya '  he-across-with-it-tore-him  (it,  i.  e.),  the-knife.  This  con¬ 
struction  is  identical  with  the  well-known  appositional  structure  of 
Nahua  or  Chinook  (e.  g.,  i-it-killed  the-dog),  except  that  the  incor¬ 
porated  element  is  here  instrumental  and  not  objective  in  character. 
The  noun  and  its  representative  can  not  both  be  incorporated  in  the 
verb,  such  a  form  as  han-waya-wa-swilswa’lhi ,  for  instance,  being 
quite  impossible. 

It  becomes  clear,  therefore,  that  an  incorporated  instrumental 
noun  like  wa'ya  is  quite  analogous  to  an  instrumental  body- 
part  prefix  like  %-  hand,  with  the  difference  that  wa'ya  may 
be  isolated  in  that  form,  while  l-  must,  when  isolated,  be 
provided  with  a  possessive  pronominal  element.  The  form  han-l- 
swilswa'lhi  i  tore  him  open  with  my  hand  is  strictly  analogous  to 
han-waya-swilswa'lhi ;  the  sentence  luxde'V  han-wa-swilswa'lhi  my- 
hand  i-across-with-it-tore-him  corresponds  to  wa'ya  han-wa-swil- 
swa'lhi;  and,  finally,  han-swilswa'lhi  luxde'V  wa'  i-across-tore-him 
my-hand  with  (-it)  is  parallel  to  han-swilswa'lhi  wa'ya  wa' .  What¬ 
ever  is  true  morphologically  of  l-  must  be  true  of  wa'ya;  the  evident 
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incorporation  of  l-  involves  the  incorporation  of  wa'ya  in  the  analogous 
form. 

As  the  incorporation  of  the  noun  as  an  instrument  seems  a  rather 
important  trait  of  Takelma,  a  number  of  further  examples  may  be 
given : 

xaa-bee-nd'u¥wa£n  I  warm  my  back  in  (really  =  with)  the  sun 
C bee  sun) ;  cf.  188.20 

Jiee£-xi-le'me£¥i  he  destroyed  them  with  water  ( xi  water) 
hee£-,p!li-leme'£Vi  he  destroyed  them  with  fire  (pH*  fire)  98.12 
xa-dan-d glHV ga'Thi  he  broke  it  with  a  rock  (dan  rock)  24.4 
gwen-waya-sgd'uVi  he  cut  their  necks  off  with  his  knife  (wayd'a  waK 
with  his  knife,  apart  from  verb-structure)  144.5,  22 
xda-beem-k !wouf1c!widi£n  I  broke  it  with  a  stick  (beem  stick) 
dda-heel-yebebi,£n  I  sing  for  him,  literally,  I  engage  (?)  his  ears 
with  song  ( heel  song;  al-yebeb-i-  show  to) 
dda-t'muugal-lewe'£liwi£n  I  shake  my  ears  with  twisted  shells 
(attached  to  them)  (t%rrvdugal  twisted  shell)  122.1 
d%i-Val-p'ili,p'ili£n  I  squash  them  with  my  penis  ( Val  penis)  73.14 
de-ye'f-baxamagwanas¥  we  came  crying,  literally,  we  came  hav¬ 
ing  (our)  mouths  with  tears  ( yet '  tears) 
yap!a-dauyda-ts!aya'¥i  he  shot  people  with  his  shaman’s  spirit 
(dauya'a¥wda  his  shaman-spirit,  apart  from  verb-structure); 
cf.  164.14 

All  these,  except  the  last,  begin  with  elements  (xda~,  hee£~,  gwen-,  dda-} 
dl de)  that  can  not  be  isolated  from  the  verb. 

Instrumentals,  whether  nouns  or  body-part  prefixes,  can  occur 
only  in  transitive  verbs.  The  forms  noxwa '  yana~wa-lobobi'£n  i 
pound  acorns  with  a  pestle  and  noxwax-l-loboxagwa,£n  i  pound 
with  a  pestle,  as  compared  with  lobd'xade£  i  pound,  will  serve  to 
illustrate  this.  The  first  sentence  reads,  when  literally  translated, 
pestle  ( noxwa' )  i-acorns  (yanay)  -with-it-pound.  The  logical 
instrument  ( noxwa' )  stands  outside  the  verb-complex  and  is  in 
apposition  with  its  incorporated  instrumental  representative  (- wa -), 
yanaK  being  the  direct  (incorporated)  object.  The  form  lobofxade£ 
i  pound  is  made  intransitive  by  the  element  -xa-  (hence  the  change 
in  pronominal  form  from  transitive  -£n  to  intransitive  -de£),  and 
allows  of  no  instrumental  modification ;  a  form  like  l-lobo'xade£  could 
hardly  mean  i  pound  with  the  hand;  at  most  it  could  signify 
i  pound  in  the  hand.  If  we  wish,  however,  to  express  the  logical 
instrument  in  some  manner,  and  yet  neglect  to  specify  the  object,  we 
must  get  around  the  difficulty  by  making  a  secondary  transitive  of 
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the  intransitive  in  -xa-.  This  is  done  by  the  suffixed  element  -gw- 
having,  attended  by.  The  grammatical  object  of  a  transitive  verb 
in  -gw-  is  never  the  logical  object  of  the  action,  but  always  dependent 
upon  the  comitative  idea  introduced  by  this  suffix.  Hence  the  sec¬ 
ond  form  is  not  provided  with  a  true  instrumental  (with  a  pestle), 
but  takes  the  logical  instrument  ( noxwa ')  as  a  direct  object,  while 
the  i-  is  best  rendered  by  in  the  hand;  to  translate  literally,  the 
form  really  means  i  pound  having  a  pestle  in  the  hand. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  verb  form  has  two  instrumentals, 
one,  generally  i-  with  the  hand,  expressing  indefinite  or  remote 
instrumentality,  the  second,  a  noun  or  demonstrative,  expressing  the 
actual  instrument  by  means  of  which  the  action  is  accomplished.  In 
such  cases  the  second  instrument  is  expressed  outside  of  the  verb- 
complex,  but  may  be  represented  in  the  verb  by  the  incorporated  wa 
with  it  following  the  first  instrumental  element  {%-).  Examples  of 
such  double  instrumentals  are: 

gwalV  bda-£i-wa-xd'ut'i  wind  he-up-hand-with-it-caused-them-to- 
fall,  i.  e.,  he  caused  them  to  fall  by  means  of  a  wind  (that  he 
made  go  up)  168.2 

ga  £i-wa-molo£ma'lhi  that  sh e-hand- with-it-stirs-it-up,  i.  e.,  she 
stirs  it  up  with  that  (incidentally,  of  course,  she  uses  her  hand 
too)  170.16 

dan  (object)  Tdama  (instr.)  p!ai-£i-wa-sgd'aVsgigi£n  rocks  tongs 
down-hand-with-it-pick-up,  i.  e.,  I  pick  up  the  rocks  with  the 
tongs  (and  put  them)  down 

2.  The  noun  as  instrument  has  been  shown  to  act  in  a  manner 
entirely  analogous  to  the  instrumental  body-part  prefix.  The  latter 
can,  without  phonetic  change,  become  the  direct  object  of  the  verb 
by  occupying  the  proper  position: 

s-in-l-lats!agi,£n  I  touched  his  nose  with  my  hand  (s’in-  nose) 
but,  theoretically  at  least, 

i-s  "in-lats  !agi'£n  I  touched  his  hand  with  my  nose 
If  we  bear  in  mind  that  such  elements  as  s‘in-  and  i-  are  really  nothing 
but  nouns  in  their  stem  form  (with  possessive  pronoun:  s'in-l-x-da 
his  nose;  i'-u-x-da  his  hand),  the  parallelism  with  such  noun¬ 
objects  as  hem  and  gwdn  (see  examples  on  p.  65)  becomes  complete. 
The  fact  that  they  may  occur  independently,  while  s’in-  and  i- 
never  do,  is  really  irrelevant  to  the  argument,  as  a  body-part  noun 

must  necessarily  be  associated  with  some  definite  person.  Entirely 
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analogous  to  the  nominal  elements  -V-x-  and  -u-x-  of  s'inixda  and 
I'uxda  is,  e.  g.,  the  -am-  of  gwaal-a'm-fk'  my  road.  Just  as  they 
drop  off  when  the  body-part  nouns  are  incorporated,  whether  as 
object  or  instrument,  into  the  verb,  so,  also,  the  -am-  of  gwdH-am- 
(  =  gwdan-an-)  drops  off  when  the  noun  is  used  without  pronominal 
or  prepositional  modification.  That  the  -am-  has  nothing  per  se  to 
do  with  the  pronominal  affix,  but  is  really  a  noun-forming  element 
added  to  the  stem,  is  proven  by  forms  like  ha-gwdala'm  in  the  road. 
Thus: 

object  hem,  in  bem-wa£-i-t!oxo'xi£n  I  gather  sticks,  is  related  to 
object  s‘in~,  in  s'in-l-lats!agi'£n  I  touch  his  nose,  as 
instrument  hem,  in  xda-be€m-k IwoHk  !widi£n  I  broke  it  with  a 
stick,  to 

instrument  s’in-,  in  s‘in-t!ayagi'£n  I  find  it  with  my  nose  (  =  1 
smell  it) 

In  view  of  the  complete  parallelism  of  noun  and  body-part  element 
and  the  transparent  incorporation  of  the  noun  as  instrument,  nothing 
remains  but  to  look  upon  the  simple  noun  without  pronominal 
affixes,  when  placed  immediately  before  the  local  and  instrumental 
prefixes  of  the  verb,  as  itself  a  loosely  incorporated  object.  Exam¬ 
ples  of  noun-objects  in  such  form  and  position  are  to  be  found  in 
great  number;  in  fact,  the  regularity  with  which  the  object  is  put 
before  the  verb,  as  contrasted  with  the  freely  movable  subject,  argues 
further  for  the  close  relation  of  the  noun-object  to  the  verb. 

A  few  further  examples  of  incorporated  noun-objects  are  given  by 
way  of  illustration : 

heel-gel-gulugwa,£n  I  desire  to  sing  (literally,  I-song-breast-desire; 
heel  song) 

heel-yununa'£n  I  sing  a  song  (106.7) 

wili-wa-l-t!a'nida£  you  shall  keep  house  (literally,  you-house- 
together-hand-will-hold ;  will  house)  28.13 
abai£  xuma-k!emna'£s  cook  (literally,  in-the-liouse  food-maker; 
xuma  food)  54.3 

wai-s’ugu' S‘uxgwa£n  I  am  sleepy  (literally,  I-sleep-am-eon fused  ?- 
having;  wai  sleep) 

plli-da-t!agal  he  built  a  fire  (pli*  fire)  96.17 
p!ii-bda-ydnVw  he  picked  up  the  fire  (literally/ he-fire-up-went- 
having)  96.25 

xi-£ugwaK7ik '  he  will  drink  water  ( xi  water)  162.17 
s'ix-ligiKk'w  he  brought  home  venison  (s‘lx  venison)  134.4 
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In  none  of  these  would  the  placing  of  the  object  after  the  verb- 
form  be  at  all  idiomatic;  in  some  (as  in  lieel-gel-gulugwa'£n  and  wai- 
s’ugii' s'uxgwa£n)  it  would  be  quite  inconceivable.  The  incorporation 
must  be  considered  particularly  strong  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
object  is  what  might  be  called  a  root-noun  identical  in  form  with  a 
verb-stem  of  corresponding  significance : 

wai 1  sleep,  to  sleep 

heel-  song,  to  sing 

se  el-  black  paint,  to  paint 

likewise  where  the  object  gives  special  color  to  the  verb,  deter¬ 
mining  the  concrete  significance  of  the  form,  as  in  xuma-~k!emna!£s 
and  wili-wa-i-t!a'nida£. 

3.  Besides  being  used  as  instrumentals  and  direct  objects,  a  few 
incorporated  nouns  are  found  employed  in  set  phrases,  apparently  as 
subjects.  Such  are: 

baa-bee-k !iylfiTc 'da£  forenoon  (literally,  up-sun-going,  or  when-it- 
goes)  ( bda -  is  never  used  as  independent  adverb,  so  that  bee- 
sun  must  here  be  considered  part  of  the  verb-complex) 
ndu-bee~k!iylfiVda£  afternoon  (literally,  down-river  [i.  e.,  west]- 
sun-going) 

mot'-wo'V  as  son-in-law  he  visits  wife’s  parents  (=  mot '-  son-in- 
law  +  wdyV,  probably  identical  with  wdY  he  arrived)  17.13,  in 
which  mot'-  must  be  considered  an  integral  part  of  the  verb, 
because  unprovided  with  pronominal  affix  (cf.  mo't'da  his  son- 
in-law),  and,  further,  because  the  whole  form  may  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  non-incorporated  subject  (e.  g.,  bo'mxi  mofwo'Tc' 
Otter  visited  his  wife’s  parents,  literally,  something  like :  Otter 
son-in-law-arrived) 

4.  Several  verb-forms  seem  to  show  an  incorporated  noun  forming 
a  local  phrase  with  an  immediately  preceding  local  prefix;  in  such 
cases  the  whole  phrase  must  be  considered  an  incorporated  unit,  its 
lack  of  independence  being  evidenced  either  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  itself  preceded  by  a  non-independent  verbal  prefix,  or  else  differs 
in  phonetic  form  from  the  corresponding  independent  local  phrase. 
Examples  are: 

dtia-ts’  !elei-sgalawi'£n  I  looked  at  them  out  of  the  corners  of  my 
eyes  (literally,  I-alongside-eye-looked-at-them)2;  cf.  dda-ts\fe- 
leide  alongside  my  eyes 

iwai-  indeed  could  not  be  obtained  as  an  independent  noun,  its  existence  as  substantive  being  inferred 
from  forms  such  as  that  cited  above. 

2  It  may  be,  however,  that  this  form  is  to  be  interpreted  as  i-aside-  (with-the-)  eye-looked-at-them, 
ts-’elei-  being  in  that  case  an  incorporated  instrumental  noun. 
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ha-t'gda-gwidi'lc'w  lie  threw  it  into  the  open  (literally,  he-in-earth- 
tlirew-it) ;  cf .  ha-Vgdu  in  the  earth 
ba-i-dak% -wili-t!dadi'£n  I  ran  out  of  the  house  ( [ba-i -  out,  adverbial 
prefix  +  daV-  on  top  of  +  will  house)  24.13;  cf.  dale -will  on 
top  of  the  house 

ha-yau-t’ge'nets!a£n  I  put  it  about  my  waist  Oiterally,  I-in 
[  under  ?]-rib-put-it-about) ;  cf .  ha-yawade  inside  my  ribs 

Such  verbs  with  incorporated  local  phrases  are  naturally  not  to  be  con¬ 
fused  with  cases  in  which  a  local  prefix  is  followed  by  an  incorporated 
(instrumental)  noun  with  which  it  is  not,  however,  directly  connected. 
Thus  the  ha-  of  ha-tgda-gwidiyVw  is  not  directly  comparable  to  the 
ha-  of  a  form  like: 

ha-pFd-ts’ !u'liik!i£n  I  set  it  on  fire  (pH*  with  fire)  73.9 
Here  ha-pll i-  cannot  be  rendered  in  the  fire. 

Some  verb-forms  show  an  evidently  incorporated  noun  that  has  so 
thoroughly  amalgamated  with  the  stem  that  it  is  difficult  to  make 
out  its  exact  share  in  the  building  up  of  the  material  content  of  the 
verb.  For  example: 

s'omlohoya'lda£n  I  doctor  him  as  s‘omloho'lxa£s 
doubtless  contains  the  incorporated  noun  s'oin  mountain;  but  the 
implied  allusion  is  not  at  all  evident,  except  in  so  far  as  the  protecting 
spirits  of  the  s'omloho'lxa£s  are  largely  mountain-spirits.  The  verb 
itself  is  probably  a  derivative  of  the  verb-stem  loho-  die  (aorist 
lohoi -) . 

§36.  BODY-PART  PREFIXES 

Having  disposed  of  the  modal  prefixes,  which  on  analysis  turned 
out  to  be  verbal  prefixes  only  in  appearance,  and  of  incorporated 
nouns,  which  one  would  hardly  be  inclined  to  term  prefixes  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  the  term,  there  remain  for  our  consideration  two 
important  sets  of  genuine  prefixes,  body-part  elements  and  adverbial, 
chiefly  local,  prefixes.  The  former  will  be  taken  up  first.  By  “  body- 
part  prefix”  is  not  meant  any  body-part  noun  in  its  incorporated  form 
(many  of  these,  such  as  tsdelei-  eye,  t!iba-  pancreas,  not  differing 
morphologically  from  ordinary  incorporated  nouns),  but  only  certain 
etymologically  important  monosyllabic  elements  that  are  used  to  indi¬ 
cate  in  a  more  general  way  what  body-part  is  concerned  in  a  particular 
action,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  in  some  degree  verbal  classifiers. 
With  the  exception  of  l-  hand  and  s’in-  nose,  classed  with  the  rest 
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because  of  their  very  extended  use,  they  differ  fundamentally  from 
other  body-part  nouns  in  that  they  have,  besides  their  literal,  also  a 
more  formal,  local  value;  in  this  capacity  they  are  regularly  employed, 
also,  as  the  first  element  of  noun  and  pronoun  local  phrases,  and,  some 
of  them,  as  the  second  element  of  local  postpositions.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  list  the  second  column  gives  the  literal  body-part  significance; 
the  third,  the  generalized  local  meaning;  the  fourth,  the  correspond¬ 
ing  independent  noun  (in  a  few  cases,  it  will  be  observed,  there  is  no 
such  corresponding  noun) ;  and  the  fifth  column,  an  example  of  a 
local  phrase : 


Prefix. 

Body. 

Local. 

Noun. 

Phrase. 

dak'- 
f da-,  de- 
1  de- 

head 

mouth,  lips 

over,  above 

in  front 

da'g-ax-  dek'  my  head 
dex-  dck' 

dak'-wiU  over  the  house 

det'  gwa  in  front  of  himself 

dan¬ 
s' in- 

ear 

nose 

alongside 

daa-  n-  x-  de'k' 

S'in-ii-x-de'k' 

daa-gela'm  along  the  river 

gwen- 

i- 

neck,  nape 

hand 

in  back, behind 

[bo'k'  dan-x-  de'k'] 

l-u-x-  de'k' 

gwen-fgdU on  east  side  of  the 
land 

xaa- 

back,  waist 

between, in  two 

xaa-ha'm-t'k' 

xda-  gwelde  between  my  legs 

dli- 

back 

on  top  of 

— 

dii-iude  over  my  hand 

gel- 

breast 

facing 

gel- x- dek',  [bilg-  an  -x-  de'k'] 

gelde  facing,  in  front  of  me 

dV- 

anus 

in  rear 

[delg-  a'n-  t'k'] 

di£-t'gau  on  west  side  of  the 
land 

ha- 

woman’s  pri¬ 
vate  parts 

in 

hau-x-dek' 

ha-xiya'  in  the  water 

gwel- 

leg 

under 

gwll-x-dek’ 

gwel-xiya'  under  water 

la- 

belly 

Han-  excrement 

La-t'gaU  Uplands  (=?  front 
of  the  country) 

sal- 

foot 

down,  below 

sal-x-de'k' 

dl- 

eye,  face 

to.  at 

[ts- !  elel- t'k'  my  eye] 
[li'ugw-  ax-  dek'  my  face 

al-  s-  oa  ma'l  to  the  mountain 

dl  ieal- 

forehead  ( = 
above  eye) 

dli£a'l-t'k' 

dii£a'lda  at  his  forehead 

gwenha-u- 

nape  ( =neck 
under) 

gwenha-u-x-de'k' 

gwenha-ude  at  my  nape 

The  last  two  are  evidently  compounded;  the  first  of  dl1-  above 

and  at-  eye,  face,  the  second  of  gwen-NECK  and  probably  adverbial 

• 

prefix  ha-u-  under.  The  noun  hau-x-  woman’s  private  parts  may 
possibly  be  connected  with  this  prefix  ha-u-,  though,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  ha-  appears  as  the  incorporated  form  of  the  noun,  it  seems 
more  probable  that  the  resemblance  in  form  and  meaning  is  acci¬ 
dental.  It  is  possible  that  other  rarer  body-part  prefixes  occur,  but 
those  listed  are  all  that  have  been  found. 

In  not  a  few  cases,  where  the  body -part  prefix  evidently  has  neither 
objective  nor  instrumental  meaning,  it  may  yet  be  difficult  to  see  a 
clearly  local  idea  involved.  This  is  apt  to  be  the  case  particularly 
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with  many  intransitive  verbs,  in  which  the  share  of  meaning  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  body-part  prefix  is  apparent  enough  but  where  the 
logical  (syntactic)  relation  of  its  content  to  that  of  the  verb  proper  is 
hardly  capable  of  precise  definition.  Thus,  from  yowo,£  he  is  are 
formed  by  means  of  body-part  prefixes: 

aI-£yowo'£  he-eye-is,  i.  e.,  he  looks  62.6 

dda-£yowo,£  he-ear-is,  i.  e.,  he  listens,  pays  attention  96.9 

hda-gel-£yowo’£  he-up-breast-is,  i.  e.,  he  lies  belly  up  140.5 

In  these  cases  it  is  obviously  impossible,  yovoo-  being  an  intransitive 
verb  not  implying  activity,  to  translate  al-,  dda~,  and  gel-  as  instru¬ 
mentals  (with  the  eye,  ear,  breast)  ;  nor  is  there  any  clear  idea  of 
location  expressed,  though  such  translations  as  at  the  eye,  ear, 
breast  would  perhaps  not  be  too  far  fetched.  In  many  verbs  the 
body-part  prefix  has  hardly  any  recognizable  meaning,  but  seems 
necessary  for  idiomatic  reasons.  In  a  few  cases  prefixes  seem  to 
interchange  without  perceptible  change  of  meaning,  e.  g.,  al-  and 
dak'  in: 

al demxigam  we  shall  assemble  (186.7) 

dak 'demxiau£t'  people  (indef.)  will  assemble  (136.11) 

Where  two  body-part  prefixes  occur  in  a  verb  form,  they  may 
either  both  retain  their  original  concrete  significance,  the  first  prefix 
being  generally  construed  as  object,  the  second  as  instrument  (e.  g., 
s'al-£i-lats!agi'£n  i-foot-hand-touch-him,  i.  e.,  i  touch  his  foot  with 
my  hand)  ;  or  the  first  prefix  may  have  its  secondary  local  signifi¬ 
cance,  while  the  second  is  instrumental  in  force  (e.  g.,  de-£l-wlfigi£n 
i-front-hand-spread-it,  i.  e.,  i  spread  it  out)  ;  or  both  prefixes 
may  have  secondary  local  or  indefinite  significance  (e.  g.,  gwel-ge'l- 
£yowo£  he-leg-breast-is,  i.  e.,  he  faces  away  from  him);  rarely 
do  we  find  that  two  body-part  prefixes  are  concrete  in  significance  and 
absolutely  coordinated  at  the  same  time  (see  footnote  to  12  below). 

To  illustrate  the  various  uses  of  the  body-part  prefixes  it  seems 
preferable  to  cite  examples  under  each  separate  prefix  rather  than  to 
group  them  under  such  morphologic  headings  as  objective,  instru¬ 
mental,  and  local,  as  by  the  former  method  the  range  of  usage  taken 
up  by  the  various  prefixes  is  more  clearly  demonstrated.  The 
examples  are  in  each  case  divided  into  two  groups :  (a)  literal  signifi¬ 
cation  (objective,  instrumental,  or  local)  and  ( b )  general  adverbial 
(local)  signification. 
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1.  dak 

(а)  HEAD,  WITH  HEAD,  IN  HEAD: 

dak 'ts!ayap'de£  I  washed  my  head  (literally,  I  washed  in 
my  head 

d^Yt'bd'0  gaunt'  he  tied  together  (their  head  hair)  27.1 
dak'ilats !agi,£n  I  touched  top  of  his  head 
dak'hagalt'  e£  I  felt  thrill  in  my  head  (as  when  sudden  cold 
tremor  goes  through  one) 

aldedz  sdamsa'm  he  bumped  (with)  his  head  against  it  79.7 
d nk'k ' iwi'k 'auk ’wa£n  I  brandish  it  over  my  head 

(б)  on  top  of,  above: 

dak' t'gu'uba£n  I  put  rounded  scooped-out  object  (like  hat  or 
canoe)  on  top  (of  head)  (61.9) 
dak.'t'ek!e'xade£  I  smoke  (literally,  I  raise  [sc.,  tobacco- 
smoke]  over[one’s  head])  (96.23) 
dak'limlmxgwaf  it  (i.  e.,  tree)  falls  on  you  (108.12) 
dak' waaga'£n  I  finish  it  (literally,  I  bring  it  on  top)  (110.17) 
will  dak' ydangwa'£n  I  pass  house  (?  literally,  I  go  with  house 
above  me)  (150.8) 

dak 'dohdali'£n  I  answer  him  (61.6;  180.18) 

dak 'Uemexik'  we  assembled  together  (43.9;  136.11) 

dak'Jieneeda,£n  I  wait  for  him 

The  last  three  or  four  examples  can  hardly  be  said  to  show  a 
transparent  use  of  dak'-.  Evidently  the  meaning  of  the  prefix 
has  become  merged  in  the  general  verbal  content,  becoming 
unrecognizable  as  such;  cf.  under  in  English  understand, 

UNDERGO. 

2.  da-,  de¬ 
li  seems  possible  that  we  have  here  two  distinct  prefixes  to  begin 

with,  da-  inside  of  mouth  (cf.  da tslayap'  he  washed  his 
mouth)  and  de-  lips  (cf.  d eets!aydp'  he  washed  his  lips  and 
noun  dee-x-  lips),  from  the  second  of  which  developed  the 
general  local  significance  of  in  front;  contrast  also  hada't'- 
gwa  in  his  own  mouth  with  det'gwa  in  front  of  himself.  The 
strict  delimitation  of  the  two,  however,  is  made  difficult  by 
the  fact  that  da-,  alone  in  this  respect  among  non-radical 
verbal  elements,  undergoes  palatal  ablaut  (thus  becoming  de-) 
whenever  the  stem  shows  a  palatal  vowel,  whether  primary 
or  itself  due  to  ablaut;  observe  also  the  stem-change  from 
ddr  to  de -  in  Tiada't'gwa  170.2  and  hadede  in  my  mouth.  These 
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apparently  secondary  de-  prefixes  will  be  listed  together  with 
and  immediately  following  the  da-  prefixes,  while  the  true, 
chiefly  local,  de-,  (da)-  prefixes  will  be  put  by  themselves. 

(a1)  da-,  (de-)  mouth,  in  mouth,  with  mouth,  lips,  teeth, 

TONGUE : 

jda^oj/ofAihegavehim  to  eat  (lit.,  he  mouth-gave  him)  (186.25) 
id e£ugu's‘i  he  gave  me  to  eat  186.2 
da t!aya'i£  he  went  to  get  something  to  eat  75.9 
da da'¥ddaV  sharpen  your  teeth!  126.18;  128.23 
dats!ala'ts!ili£n  I  chew  it 
ald&t!ele't!ili£n  I  lick  it 

dsdats!agi'£n  I  taste  it  (literally,  I  mouth-touch  it) 
aldap  op  iwi£n  I  blow  at  it  (194.1) 
da dama/£x  he  was  out  of  wind  26.5 
da smayama'£n  I  smile 

Jiada £yowo'uda£  (creek)  going  into  (river)  (literally,  in-  mouth¬ 
being) 

fdaZoMZ£  he  lied  (literally,  he  mouth-played)  110.23;  156.14 
[delunhixi  he  lied  to  me 

da yuwo'£s  he  suddenly  stopped  (singing,  talking)  (literally, 
he  mouth-started,  as  in  fright)  138.23 
\daV dddiaHi' £n  I  answer  him  (180.18) 

[dak'dehelsi  he  answers  me 

(a2): 

Jieedele'lek!i£n  I  finished  (story,  talking)  50.4 
d elumu'sgade£  I  tell  truth  (184.3) 

dexebenaY  you  said  it  (literally,  you  mouth-did  it)  14.10;  15.6 
aldets-  lu'liik  !i£n  I  suck  it 

dedets'!u'luJdi£n  I  kiss  her  (first  de-  as  object,  her  lips;  sec¬ 
ond  de-  as  instrument,  with  my  lips) 
dehememi'£n  I  taste  it  (cf.  l-hemem-  wrestle) 
ba-idehenenaY  you  are  through  eating  (literally,  you  are 
out-mouth-done)  (136.16) 
doligia'lda£n  I  fetch  it  for  him  to  eat  (130.9) 
d dhe'yek!i£n  I  left  food  over 

da-  can  not  stand  before  l-  hand,  because  of  the  palatal  timbre 
of  the  latter.  Examples  of  de£l-: 
d eHda'mkHnk'  it  will  get  choked 

de£llats !agi'£n  I  touched  his  mouth  (de-  =da-  as  object;  l-  as 
instrument.  Contrast  above  da-lats !agi'£n  I  tasted  it,  with 
da-  as  instrument) 

Similarly  other  palatal  non-radical  elements  cause  a  change  of 
da-  to  de-: 
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de-his-gulu-gwa'£n  I  want  it  in  my  mouth  ( =  I  desire  to  eat 
[Jiis  =  trying]) 

(b)  de-,  (da-)  in  front,  ahead,  at  door  of  house  : 

de£ik!ala'k!ilin  (house)  was  scratched  on  door  154.1,  2,  3 
d e£ise'ek'  he  opened  door  of  house  (cf.  alse'eV  he  bowed  to 
him)  63.12 

d e£ip'owo'£k'  he  bent  it 

bdade'£yeweya'k'w  he  started  traveling  again  (literally,  he 
up-ahead- went-again- with  it)  22.4;  24.9;  25.6 
dewiliwa'lsi  she  is  fighting  me  27.3 
d eegwidiyk'w  he  stuck  (threw)  it  into  (fire)  27.8 
d ek'iwi'Tc'auk'wasn  I  brandish  it  before  my  face  (172.12) 
gasa'Thi  d e'hits!daga'£s  fast  stepper  (literally,  quickly  ahead- 
stepper) 

ba-ide£di'nixiau£  they  marched  by  in  regular  order  (literally, 
they  out-ahead-stretched)  144.14 
de£lwlHgi£n  I  spread  it  out  (120.1) 

t‘gda  de'hi  k!iya'k'i£  if  the  world  goes  on  (literally,  world 
ahead-goes-if)  146.4 

da matsla'k'  he  put  it  point  foremost  (into  their  eyes)  27.8 

As  in  the  case  of  dak'-,  so  also  here,  not  a  few  forms  occur  in  which 
the  meaning  of  the  prefix  da-,  de-  is  far  from  being  clearly  in 
evidence : 


da t!agd£n  I  build  a  fire  (96.17) 

(alda,tc!u'luw£k'  he  caught  fire  98.3 
\aldetc!u'Iuu£xi  I  caught  fire 
degulu'klalx  it  glows  (142.1) ;  188.15 
ald&t'guyu'i£si  (fire)  blisters  my  face  (25.11) 
d e£it'a'mak!i£n  I  put  out  the  fire 
da t'ama,£x  the  fire  goes  out 
da t!abaga'£n  I  finish  it  (176.6) 
da sgayana'£n  I  lie  down 

As  the  first  seven  of  these  examples  show,  da-,  de-  sometimes 
imply  a  (probably  secondary)  reference  to  fire. 

3.  dda- 

(a)  ear,  with  ear  (referring  to  hearing),  in  ear,  cheek,  sides 
of  head: 

d &Hs!ayap'  he  washed  his  ear 
da £lts’ lama'V  he  squeezed  his  ears 
da £llats!agi,£n  I  touched  his  ear,  cheek 
da &£agani,£n  I  heard  it  (55.3;  108.16) 

dh*ddagi,£n  I  am  able  to  hear  it  (literally,  I  can  ear-find  it) 
(100'12)  '  |  36 
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daHeelagwa'£n  I  listen  to  him  (55.1;  96.2;  146.5) 
da Hs’!emxde£  I  hear  big  noise  90.21 

anl£  ge  da'£yowo£  he  did  not  listen  to  it  (literally,  he  not  there 
ear-was)  96.9 

da asgek!eiha£n  I  kept  listening  (102.3) 

da ayehei  he  went  where  he  heard  (noise  of  people  singing  or 
gambling)  106.10. 

dhadele'pi  he  stuck  it  across  his  ear 
da ^dalaga'mV  he  made  holes  in  his  ears 

d/Lid&H'be'  e£Wbagams  they  had  their  hair  tied  on  sides  of  head 
{dlidda-  probably  as  incorporated  phrase,  over  ears)  142.17 
dii£ibo'fbidi£n  I  pull  out  his  hair  (from  side  of  head)  (194.7) 

(6)  ALONG,  ON  SIDE: 

wi'lau  d  Havjat  ’  bo!  ugamdina£  arrows  shall  be  tied  along  (their 
length)  with  it  (i.  e.,  sinew)  28.1 

4.  S’ in-  NOSE,  IN  NOSE,  WITH  NOSE: 

s'm£igile/£sgwa  he  scratched  his  own  nose  14.11 ;  15.7 
s'in t!ayagi'£n  I  smell  it  (literally,  I  nose-find  it)  (160.20) 
s’mdalaga'mf  he  made  holes  in  septum  (cf.  under  dda~)  22.1 
s'in lo'uVi  he  stuck  it  into  nose 
s'in deeler p  gwa  he  stuck  it  up  into  his  own  nose 
s'im/ei/aV  he  turned  away  his  nose 

S'in ijuwo'£s  he  dodged  with  his  nose  (as  when  fiy  lights;  cf. 
under  da-) 

s'in t'urwvdzde£  I  feel  warm  in  my  nose 
s'in xi'niixanp(de£  I  sniff 
s'i mviliriVap'de£  I  blow  my  nose 
als‘ivdo'uxa£n  they  meet  each  other  (24.12) 

5.  f/wen- 

(a)  neck: 

gwen sgd'uda£n  I  cut  his  neck  (144.2,  3,  5,  22) 
gwen ts!ayagaf£n  I  washed  his  neck 
ha-ug\xenyunu'£yini£n  I  swallow  it  greedily  (cf.  126.10) 
gwen lb'uVi  he  stuck  it  in  his  throat  (cf.  under  s'in -)  25.4 
gwenHlats !agi,£n  I  touched  back  of  his  neck 
gwemvayanaganhi  he  swung  his  knife  over  their  necks  144.2 
(&)  back,  behind: 

gwe'n £alyowo£  he  looked  back 
gw enyeweU'e£  I  went  back  (152.13;  188.19) 
gwe'idiwilau£  he  looks  back  (on  his  tracks)  59.14;  94.9 
gwenhegwa'0 gwanhi  he  related  it  to  him  17.11 

In  gwena-ia,£s  good  singer,  the  part  played  by  the  prefix  is  not 
clear. 
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6.  t-  HAND,  IN  HAND,  WITH  HAND 

No  body-part  prefix,  except  perhaps  ad-,  is  used  with  such  fre¬ 
quency  as  the  scrupulousness  with  which  verbs  implying 
action  with  the  hand  incorporate  it  seeming  at  times  almost 
pedantic.  Only  a  small  selection  out  of  the  great  number  of 
occurrences  need  here  be  given: 

itslaydp '  he  washed  his  hand 

\p!lino,uYwa£n  I  warm  my  hands 

wila'u  £ihoyodagwa'£n  I  dance  with  arrow  in  hand 

ndx  Hieleelagwa,£n  I  sing  with  pipe  in  hand 

lglHna  he  took  it  15.1;  31.8;  44.8;  47.9 

\k'wb'agwi£n  I  woke  him  up  16.4 

igaxagixi'£n  I  scratch  him 

I gis’igis’i'£n  I  tickle  him 

Ihegwe hale '  wna£n  I  am  working 

xa£ltsm !iwiY  he  split  it  open  26.6 

I heme'm  he  wrestled  with  him  26.11;  27.10,11 

lyono'u£k'  he  pulled  it 

I guyu,£V  she  pushed  her  55.14 

s'eleVw  llu'  pxagwank'  she  shall  pound  with  acorn  pestle  55.9 
hee£ileme'£Jc'  he  killed  them  off  55.1;  144.6. 
it!a'ut!iwi£n  I  caught  hold  of  her  (29.12;  140.15) 

It' wVyili' £n  I  make  it  whirl  up 

al£iyulu'yili£n  I  rub  it 

It'gwanye' egit'  you  enslaved  her  16.14 

In  some  cases  one  does  not  easily  see  the  necessity  for  its  use: 
wl£lt'ge'ye£xi  they  are  round  about  me  (48.5) 
allvmlu'u£xli  he  ran  away  from  you 

7.  xd ( xa- ) 

(a)  back,  waist: 

xa Hslaydp'  he  washed  his  back 
pH1  xdadat'guyu'i£sgwa  his  back  got  blistered  25.11 
xaHlats!agi'£n  I  touched  his  back 
xda‘p!lino,u'k'wa  he  warmed  his  back  188.20 
xa Hd'ada£n  I  put  (belt)  about  my  waist 

( b )  between,  in  two  (in  reference  to  breaking  or  cutting) : 
xaap !a-its ■  liudi'n  I  shall  split  it  by  throwing  (stone)  down 

on  it  (140.7) 

xa ?wisda  go-between  (in  settling  feuds)  178.11,  13,  18 
xdasgo'uda£n  I  cut,  saw  it  (21.2,  4) 
xa £isgl'ip'sgibik'w  (bodies)  cut  through  21.2 
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xa ^dant'  gl'lt'  ga'llri  he  broke  it  with  rock  24.4 
xa H'be'  e£Vt'bagams  it  is  all  tied  together  27.13 
xd^salt' gwe'lt'gwili  he  broke  it  by  stepping  on  it  31.4,  5 
xa a'beemk!dut'k!idi£n  I  broke  it  with  stick 

In  xaJiege'1iak'na£n  i  breathe  (79.2)  and  xsJmk!u'hak%na£n  i 
breathe,  the  xa-  may  refer  to  the  heaving  motion  up  from  the 
waist. 

8.  dV- 

(«)  back: 

The  local  uses  of  xda-  and  dl1-  (in  middle,  between,  and  above, 
respectively)  would  indicate  that,  in  their  more  literal  signifi¬ 
cation,  they  refer  respectively  to  the  lower  back  about  the 
waist  and  the  upper  back,  though  no  direct  information 
was  obtained  of  the  distinction. 

dl Hslayap'  he  washed  himself  in  back  of  body 
di'hdx  his  back  is  burning 

dl H'bduk!a'lxde£  I  have  warts  on  my  back  102.20 
dl idnugwasnY  she  will  wear  it  (i.  e.,  skirt)  55.9 
(b)  above,  on  top: 

ddhe'liya  sleeping  on  board  platform  13.2 
di ddafbd'agamfgwide£  I  tie  my  hair  on  sides  of  my  head  (see 
under  dda~)  (140.11;  142.17) 

dli£algelegala'mda£n  I  tie  his  hair  up  into  top-knot  (172.2) 
dl £uyu'ts!amda£n  I  fool  him  (aorist  uyuts!-  laugh) 
d\lTiinxd'ugi£n  I  scare  him 
dVmds  (earth)  is  lit  up  (78.1) 
dVhil^gwa^n  I  am  glad  22.2 

dl1-  is  used  in  quite  a  number  of  verbs  of  mashing  or  squeezing, 
the  primary  idea  being  probably  that  of  pressing  down  on  top 
of  something: 

d I'pili'piltfn  I  squash  (yellow-jackets)  (74.3);  contrast 
gel-bem-pili' p  ili£n  I  whip  him  on  his  breast  (literally, 
I-breast-stick-whip-him)  (cf.  76.1,  2,  3) 
di H!iylisi'£n  I  mash  them 
ba-idlgwibl^k'wap'  it  popped  all  around  27.14 
di gumu't' gimi£n  I  squeezed  and  cracked  many  insects  (such 
as  fleas) 

In  many  cases,  as  in  some  of  the  forms  given  above,  the  primary 
signification  of  dl1-  is  greatly  obscured.  It  is  not  at  all  certain 
but  that  we  are  at  times  (as  in  dl£uyu'ts!ainda£n )  dealing  really 
with  the  phonetically  similar  prefix  dl£-  rear. 
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9.  gel - 

(a)  breast,  with  breast  (mental  activities) : 
ge\ts!aydp '  he  washed  his  breast 

gel £ilats!agi'£n  I  touched  his  breast 

bdage'\£yo  lie  down  with  belly  up!  (lit.,  up-belly-be!)  140.4 
gel gulugwa'£n  I  desire,  want  it  32.5,  6,  7 
gel hewe'hau  he  thought  44.11;  124.3;  142.20 
ge\loJioigwa'£n  I  avenge  him  (apparently  =  I  breast-die-with 
him)  (146.8;  14S.3) 

ge\t!ayaKY  they  thought  of  it  (see  under  sdn-  and  daa )  152.10 
gel yaldxaldi£n  I  forgot  him  (lit.,  I  breast-lost  him)  (77.10) 
g e\ts‘ laya'mxamk'  she  hid  (certain  facts)  from  us  158.7 
gel dulu'Vde£  I  am  getting  lazy 

gel heye'£x  he  is  stingy  (literally,  he  breast-leaves-remaining  = 
keeps  surplus  to  himself)  196.8 

( b )  facing: 

g e\t!ana'hi  she  pushed  him  (? literally,  she  held  him  [away] 
facing  her)1  (25.10) 

gel waydn  he  slept  with  her  (literally,  he  caused  her  to  sleep 
facing  him)  26.4;  (108.3;  190.2) 
wa't'g'wan  g el£yowo/£  they  faced  each  other  (literally,  to 
each  other  they  breast- were)  26.15 
gel Tc!iyif£V  he  turned  around  so  as  to  face  him  170.2 

10.  dl£- 

( a )  anus: 

dl £ts!aydp  he  washed  his  anus 

ba-idi£t'gats!a't'gisi£n  I  stick  out  my  anus  (164.19;  166.1) 
dl£lidx  his  anus  is  burning  94.13 

dl£hagdlt'e£  I  feel  ticklish  in  my  anus  (as  though  expecting 
to  be  kicked)  (cf.  under  dak'-)  166.1 
di£tco/Ms  (food)  is  spilling  out  from  his  anus,  (acorns)  spill  out 
from  hopper  94.2,  4,  5 

(b)  IN  REAR,  behind: 

dl £salyomo'hin  I  shall  catch  up  with  him  in  running 
bee  di ,£k!iyi,£Y  afternoon  came  (lit.,  sun  went  in  rear)  (124.15) 
da£o'l  di £Jiiwiliut' e£  I  ran  close  behind 
As  happens  more  or  less  frequently  with  all  body-part  prefixes, 
the  primary  meaning,  at  least  in  English  translation,  of  dl£- 
seems  lost  sight  of  at  times: 

abaidi£yowd'uda£  coming  into  house  to  fight  ( abai -  into  house; 
yowd'uda£  being)  24.14 


1  Though  perhaps  better  she  held  him  with  her  breast,  taking  gel-  as  instrument. 
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p!a-idi£hana,£s  it  stopped  (wind,  rain,  snow,  hail)  152.16 
In  a  number  of  verbs  dl£-  expresses:  felling,  digging  under,  or 
erecting  a  tree  or  stick,  the  fundamental  notion  being  probably 
that  of  activity  at  the  butt  end  of  a  long  object: 

di £sgot!olha  hem  he  was  always  cutting  down  trees  108.8 
dl£ldolola'n  (tree)  was  dug  under  48.5 

di £lsguyu'uJdin  (tree)  was  made  to  fall  by  being  dug  under 
48.7,8,12 

p!a-idi£ld'ugwa£n  I  make  (stick,  pestle)  stand  up  (by  placing 
it  on  its  butt  end)  (116.18;  176.1,  2) 
p!a-idl£sgimi'sgam  they  set  (house  posts)  down  into  ground 

11.  ka¬ 
di)  woman’s  private  parts: 

\\ats!aydp '  she  washed  her  private  parts 
\\&£ilats!agi'£n  he  touched  her  private  parts 
ha £lwesga'haVw  she  spread  apart  her  legs  26.4 
(Jb)  in: 

(< danxdagwa )  ha£s/ ay aV  he  washed  inside  (of  liis  ear) 

( dexda )  ha lo'Hdi  he  stuck  it  into  (his  mouth) 

0 s'inlxda )  ha dele'p'i  he  stuck  it  up  into  (his  nose) 
ha lohon  he  caught  them  in  trap  (literally,  he  caused  them 
to  die  in)  (100.8) 

( gwdn )  ha t!ulugwa'£n  I  follow  in  (trail)  (96.8,9) 
haZo'“F  she  put  on  (her  dress),  they  put  on  (their  skins, 
garments)  160.6 

\\a£lhu'luuhal  they  skinned  them  160.5 
hay a-utfge' nets !a£n  I  put  on  (my  vest) 

As  the  last  examples  show  ha-  sometimes  conveys  the  special 
notion  of  putting  on  or  taking  off  a  skin  or  garment. 

12.  ffwel- 

( a )  LEG,  IN  LEG,  WITH  LEG: 

gw eltslaydp'  he  washed  liis  legs 

g'we\le'yeesde£  I  am  lame 

gwel ld'u£Vw  put  on  (your  leggings)! 

gw eYVwi^n  I  beat  him  in  running  (lit.,  I-leg-left-him)  (184.14) 
gwe\salt!eyesna£n 1  I  have  no  fat  in  my  legs  and  feet  102.22 

C b )  UNDER,  AWAY  FROM  VIEW: 

gwel matsIa'V  they  put  (food)  away  (sc.,  under  platforms) 
124.22;  (132.8)* 

gwel ge'l£yowduda£  he  having  his  back  to  him  (literally,  facing 
him  away  from  view)  122.7 

1  This  form  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  rather  uncommon  coordinate  use  of  two  body-part  prefixes 

(gwel-  lBg  and  sal-  foot). 
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13.  la¬ 
id)  FRONT  OF  BODY  (probably  BELLY  as  contrasted  with  gel- 

breast)  : 

la tslayap'  he  washed  himself  in  front  of  body 
(&)  BURST,  RIP  OPEN: 

la €bd'ax  it  burst  24.17 

la £it'bd'a1c!ifba£  you  (pi.)  shall  rip  them  open  (like  game 
after  roasting)  118.5 

\asalVbd'agi£n  I  burst  it  with  my  feet  (140.22) 
Wwayat'bd'agi£n  I  rip  it  open  with  knife  {way a  knife,  as 
incorporated  instrument) 

14.  sal- 

{a)  FOOT,  WITH  foot: 

sa \lats!agi'£n  I  stepped  on  it  (instrument  sal-:  I  foot-touched 
it)  (196.18) 

sa\£llats!agi'£n  I  touched  his  foot  (object  sal-;  instrument  1-) 

sal tslayap  he  washed  his  feet 

sa \xugl  they  are  standing  63.2 

hee£sa,\t'gun  kick  him  off!  (24.17) 

alsa\fbd'aJc'  he  kicked  him  86.16,17,18 

gelbam  sal gwi'VgwaV  kick  it  way  up! 

sal yuwo'£s  he  suddenly  lifted  up  his  foot  (as  when  frightened) 
(cf.  under  da-  and  sdn-) 
sa\p!iino'uJc'wa£n  I  warmed  my  feet 

15.  al-  FACE,  WITH  EYE,  TO,  AT 

This  is  in  all  respects  the  most  difficult  prefix  in  regard  to  the 
satisfactory  determination  of  its  exact  meaning.  In  a  large 
number  of  cases  it  seems  to  involve  the  idea  of  sight,  not  infre¬ 
quently  adding  that  concept  to  a  form  which  does  not  in 
itself  convey  any  such  implication.  In  most  of  the  verb- 
forms,  however,  many  of  which  have  already  been  given 
under  other  prefixes,  the  al-  seems  to  have  no  definitely  ascer¬ 
tainable  signification  at  all.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  merely  as  an  empty  element  serving  as  a  support  for  a 
post-positive  modal  particle.  For  example: 

&\-fiis-gidugwa'£n  I  am  desirous  of  something 

where  bis  trying  can  not  occupy  an  initial  position 
al -di-yoldoyaY  did  you  know  him? 

Here  al yokloyaY  in  itself  hardly  differs  in  content  from 
yokloya't '  you  knew  him.  The  most  satisfactory  definition 
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that  can  be  given  of  al-  in  its  more  general  and  indefinite 
use  is  that  it  conveys  the  idea  of  motion  out  from  the  sphere 
of  the  person  concerned,  whether  the  motion  be  directed 
toward  some  definite  goal  (object)  or  not;  an  approximate 
translation  in  such  cases  would  be  to,  at.  The  correctness 
of  this  interpretation  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  al-  at 
times  replaces  a  more  definite  local  phrase,  as  though  it  were 
a  substitute  for  it,  of  the  same  general  formal  but  weaker 
material  content. 

wdada  lougwa'£n  to-him  I-thrust-it,  where  wdada  definitely  ex¬ 
presses  a  local  pronominal  idea  to,  at  him. 

Compare : 

al lo'ugwi£n  I  stretched  it  out  to  him 

where  the  exact  local  definition  of  the  action  is  not  so  clearly 
expressed;  the  direct  object  of  the  verb  being  here  not  the 
object  thrust,  but  the  person  aimed  at,  while  the  indirectness 
of  the  action  is  interpreted  by  means  of  al-  as  an  adverbial  or 
local  modification  of  the  verbal  content.  The  change  of  vowel 
in  the  ending,  a — i,  is  closely  connected,  as  we  shall  later  see, 
with  this  change  of  “face”  in  the  verb.  The  first  form  may 
be  literally  translated  as  to-him  i-it-thrust;  the  second,  as 
i-him-to-thrust  (it)  .  Similarly,  in  al £ilats!agi'£n  i  touched 
his  body,  the  al-  is  probably  best  considered  as  a  general 
directive  prefix  replacing  the  more  special  prefixes  (such  as 
sal-,  s‘in~,  and  so  on)  that  indicate  the  particular  part  of  the 
body  affected,  or,  as  one  might  put  it,  the  exact  limit  of 
motion.  The  use  of  al-  in  local  phrases  shows  clearly  its 
general  local  significance:  a\s’dumad  at,  to  the  mountain; 
ga£aKl  to  that,  as  postposition  equivalent  to  to,  for,  from. 

(a)  face,  eye: 

al £oudini'£n  I  look  around  for  him  (cf.  duda'£n  I  hunt  for  him) 
(92.27) 

&\xirigi£n  I  see,  look  at  him  (-xtfg-  never  occurs  alone)  186.7 ; 
188.11. 

al gaya'n  he  turned  his  face 
n\yebebi,£n  I  showed  it  to  him  (77.8) 
sdyowot'e£  I  looked  (cf.  yowot'e£  I  was)  (64.3) 
a \ts!ayaga'£n  I  washed  his  face  (64.5) 
manx  &\nu'uVwa  he  painted  his  (own)  face 
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al tlaya'V  he  found,  discovered  it  (literally,  he  eye-found  it; 

cf.  under  s’in-,  dda-,  and  gel-)  47.10;  92.27;  194.13 
aXsgaldaliwi'£n  I  looked  at  them  (moving  head  slightly  to 
side) 

a \ttboulda'lxde£  I  have  pimples  on  my  face  (cf.  102.20) 
a \t'wap!a't'wap'na£n  I  blink  with  my  eyes  102.20 
al we'h!ala£n  I  shine 

xa£a!\t!anahi  they  watched  it  (literally,  they-between-eye- 
held  it;  xd-£al  as  incorporated  local  phrase[?])  136.8 

(5)  to,  at: 

It  is  at  least  possible,  if  not  very  probable,  that  al-  to,  at,  and 
al-  eye,  face,  are  two  entirely  distinct  prefixes.  As  many 
preceding  examples  have  incidentally  illustrated  the  local  use 
of  al-,  only  a  few  more  need  be  given: 

al p'oUpauhi  he  blew  on  it  15.1 
&\huyUxde£  I  go  hunting  (42.1;  58.14;  70.2;  126.21) 
al gesegasa'lt'  e£  I  was  washing 
al heme'V  they  met  him  24.11 

a iHxlepIe'xlap'  he  mashed  it  up  into  dough-like  mass  94.11 
a \£lts' ! o'udi£n  I  touch,  reach  it 
alse'egi£n  I  bowed  to  him  (172.10) 

16.  dii£al -  forehead: 

dii£a Itslaydp'  he  washed  his  forehead 

dli£al gelegala'ms  he  tied  his  hair  up  into  top-knot  172.2 

&l£aWd'a,p'gwa  he  put  (dust)  on  his  forehead  136.28 

17.  gwenha-u -  nape: 

gwenha,' -uts! ay aga£n  I  shoot  off  nape  of  neck 
gwenha,-\it'be'  egams  he  has  his  hair  tied  in  back  of  his  head 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  several  of  the  body-part  prefixes 
have  developed  special  uses  that  almost  entitle  them,  at  times,  to 
being  considered  verbal  in  function.  Thus  xda-  back,  between  has 
been  seen  to  develop,  from  its  latter  local  use,  the  more  strictly  verbal 
one  of  cutting,  splitting,  breaking,  or  rending  in  two;  the  ideas  of 
between  and  of  division  in  two  are  naturally  closely  associated. 
The  specialized  semiverbal  uses  of  some  of  the  prefixes  may  be  thus 
listed : 

da-,  de-  activity  in  reference  to  fire  (burn,  set  on  fire,  glow) 

xda-  rend  in  two  (cut,  split,  break) 

dll-  crushing  activity  (mash,  squeeze) 

dl£-  fell,  erect  (long  object) 

ha-  dress,  undress 
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la-  burst,  rip  open 
al-  look,  see 

The  resemblance  between  this  use  of  the  Takelma  body-part  prefixes 
and  the  Siouan  use  of  verb  prefixes  denoting  instrumental  activities 
(e.  g.,  Ponka  la-  by  pressing  with  the  hand,  ma-  by  cutting,  <£a- 
with  the  mouth,  by  blowing)  is  not  far  to  seek,  although  in  Takelma 
the  development  seems  most  plausibly  explained  from  the  local,  rather 
than  the  instrumental,  force  of  the  prefixes.  Neither  the  employment 
of  Takelma  body-part  nor  of  Siouan  instrumental  prefixes  with  verb 
stems  is  in  any  morphologic  respect  comparable  to  the  peculiar  com¬ 
position  of  initial  and  second-position  verb  stems  characteristic  of 
Algonkin  and  Yana.  The  same  general  psychic  tendency  toward 
the  logical  analysis  of  an  apparently  simple  activity  into  its  com¬ 
ponent  elements,  however,  seems  evident  in  the  former  as  well  as  in 
the  latter  languages. 

§  37.  LOCAL  PREFIXES 

The  purely  local  prefixes,  those  that  are  not  in  any  way  associated 
with  parts  of  the  body,  are  to  be  divided  into  two  groups: 

(1)  Such  as  are  used  also  in  the  formation  of  noun  and  pronoun 
local  phrases  or  of  postpositions,  these  being  in  that  regard  closely 
allied  to  the  body-part  prefixes  in  their  more  general  local  use;  and 

(2)  Such  as  are  employed  strictly  as  verbal  prefixes,  and  are  inca¬ 
pable  of  entering  into  combination  with  denominating  elements.  The 
following  table  gives  all  the  common  prefixes  of  both  groups,  examples 
of  noun  or  pronoun  local  phrases  being  added  in  the  last  column: 


Prefix. 

Translation. 

Local  phrase. 

ban- 

across,  through 

hanwaxga'n  across  the  creek 

ha-u- 

under,  down 

hawande  under  me 

heee- 

away,  ofi 

heets  ouma'l  beyond  the  mountain 

dal- 

away  into  brush,  among,  between 

dan  gada'l  among  rocks 

hdsya- 

on  both  sides 

ha'tyadc  on  both  sides  of,  around  me 

hda£- 

yonder,  far  oil 

met- 

hither 

wl- 

around 

hawi- 

in  front,  still 

wa - 

together 

baa- 

up 

ba-i- 

out,  out  of  house 

p.'a-i- 

down 

aba-i- 

in  house,  into  house 

bam- 

up  into  air 

xam- 

in  river 
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Of  these,  the  first  five  belong  to  the  first  group,  the  last  nine  to  the 
second.  The  position  of  hda£-  and  me£-  is  somewhat  doubtful;  but 
the  fairly  evident  etymological  connection  of  the  former  with  hda£ya 
and  the  correlative  relation  in  form  and  meaning  between  me£-  and 
hee£~,  make  it  probable  that  they  are  to  be  classed  with  the  first 
group.  While  some  of  these  prefixes  (such  as  dal-  and  han-)  are 
inconceivable  as  separate  adverbial  elements,  others  (particularly 
aba-i,  which  is  apparently  composed  of  demonstrative  element  a- 
this  +  ba-i)  are  on  the  border-land  between  true  prefix  and  inde¬ 
pendent  adverb.  me£-  and  Jiee£~,  though  they  are  never  used  alone, 
stand  in  close  etymological  relation  to  a  number  of  local  adverbs 
(such  as  eme£  here  and  ge  there),  which  also,  though  not  so  rigidly 
as  to  justify  their  being  termed  prefixes,  tend  to  stand  before  the 
verb.  The  difference  between  local  prefix  and  adverb  is  one  of 
degree  rather  than  of  fundamental  morphologic  traits;  in  any  case, 
it  is  rather  artificial  to  draw  the  line  between  me£-  in  such  forms  as 
me£yeU  come  back!  and  ge  in,  e.  g.,  ge  £yowo/£  there  it  is.  Sometimes, 
though  not  frequently,  two  local  prefixes,  neither  of  them  a  body-part 
element,  occur  in  a  single  verb  form.  See,  e.  g.,  p!ai-hau-  under  2 
below,  also  abai-bda-  62.1. 

1.  han -  through,  across: 

hanyada'f  e£  I  swim  across 
han gwidi'Vw  he  threw  it  across  120.22 
han £wa£alxl'iV  he  looked  through  it 
h.Sinyewe'i£  he  went  back  across  178.16 

gwdn-ha,nsgd'usde£  I  lie  stretched  across  the  trail  (literally,  I- 
road-across-cut)  (148.8) 

2.  ha- a-  under,  down: 

ha-u gwenyut!u'yidi£n  I  swallow  it  down  greedily,  making  grunting 
noise  (126.10) 

ha-usaF™  he  paddled  him  down  river  ( bda -  up  river) 
ha-u yowo'fe£  I  sweat  (literally,  I-under-am) 
ei  p!a-ih.eb'-ufguupx  canoe  upset  60.8 
h&-\ihana,'£s  it  stopped  (raining)  196.8 

3.  hee£-  off,  away: 

h Q£lleme,£V  he  killed  them  off  14.13;  110.21;  144.6 
h ee£sgd'uda£n  I  cut  it  off  (44.4);  72.10;  (92.14,16) 
h ee£gwidiKVw  he  threw  it  away 
h ee£iuic'wa  he  went  away  from  him  (23.12;  146.18) 
hee£salt'gunt'gini£n  I  kick  him  off  (24.17) 
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hee£ihu'lup!i£n  I  beat  off  bark  (with  stick) 
h ee£ik'ap!a'Vibi£n  I  chipped  them  off  (92.3) 
h ee£U)daga'£n  I  buy  it  (literally,  I  carry  it  off)  (176.17) 
hee£t'guyu'i£s  it  is  blistered 

4.  dal-  into  brush,  among: 

da \yewe'i£  he  ran  off  into  brush  14.6;  110.10 
dal gwidi'Vw  he  threw  it  into  brush 
dsdp'  d'udi£n  I  mix  it  with  it  (178.5) 
dsdxabili'u£  he  jumped  between  them  106.20 

5.  hd£ya-  on  both  sides: 

ha£ya gini,£V  they  passed  each  other 

hii£y £Lwat!emexiau£  they  assemble  coming  from  both  sides  144.23 

6.  7iara£FAROFF: 

h.Si/a-£yewei£  they  returned  going  far  off  146.22;  (47.4;  188.1) 
ha £xdd'axdagwa£n  I  threw  something  slippery  way  off 

This  prefix  is  evidently  identical  with  the  demonstrative  stem  hda£ 
seen,  e.  g.,  in  hd'£ga  that  one  yonder. 

7.  me£-  hither: 

m e£gini'£ic'  he  came  here  146.24  ( ge  gini'£V  he  went  there  77.7) 
Jia'nme£gini£¥  they  come  from  across  (note  two  local  prefixes; 
hangini£¥  they  go  across) 

me£yeu  come  back!  (yeu  return!)  (23.11,12,13,14;  96.5);  59.5 
m e£hiwili'u£  he  came  running  this  way 

Not  infrequently  me£-  conveys  the  fuller  idea  of  come  to - , 

as  in: 

m tfbepxip'  come  (pi.)  and  chop  for  me!  90.16 

8.  iv  1-  around: 

wi £itKge'ye£xi  they  are  surrounding  me  (48.13;  190.14) 
\yiCge’yee£k’i  they  put  it  round  about  176.14 

9.  hawi-  in  front,  still: 

fhaw iydnfe£  I  go  in  front 
lhawi yana'£s  front  dancer 

liawi6am/£m  still  they  come,  they  keep  coming  146.1 

bdu  hawi degn’bk!olxdda  after  a  while  it  will  blaze  up  (bdu  =  now) 

10.  wa-  together: 
wsdcloyoxinik '  we  go  together 

wa £%ts'!o'm£V  squeeze  (your  legs)  together!  (26.5) 
baawa,wilik' w  he  traveled  up  along  (river)  (literally,  he  went  up 
having  it  together  with  him)  21.14 
wa yank'w  he  followed  him  (literally,  he  went  having  him  together 
with  him)  23.11 
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-wa,t!emSxiau£  they  are  assembling  together  (110.3);  144.23 
w&£it!oxo'xi  he  gathered  them  together  112.6 
wa tUlik'ni  she  gave  them  one  each  130.4 
wa *7iimiY  he  talked  to  him  59.16;  63.10 

da' gaxdeV  wa£alt'geye't'giyi£n  I  tied  it  about  my  head  (literally, 
my-head  I-together-to-surround-it) 
p/das  wa 1c!eewa'lxgwa  snow  is  whirling  around 

Sometimes  wa-  seems  to  indicate  simultaneity  of  activity,  as  in: 

-wedd^la'uhi  she  kept  twining  basket  (while  talking)  61.5 
In  many  cases  the  adverbial  meaning  of  wa-  is  hardly  apparent,  and 
one  is  sometimes  in  doubt  whether  to  look  upon  it  as  the  prefix 
here  discussed  or  to  identify  it  with  the  instrumental  element 
wa-  with,  with  it;  the  two  may  indeed  be  at  bottom  identical. 

11.  baa-  up  (55.16;  59.10;  60.11;  63.6,12): 

ba adini'£x  (clouds)  were  spread  out  in  long  strips  (literally,  they 
stretched  up)  13.3 
b&HIebe't' e£  I  get  up  186.14;  (196.1) 
ba awadawayay1c'w  he  flies  up  with  it 
ba &yank'w  he  picked  it  up  15.9;  24.3;  59.15 
k!iy%lx  ba awoF  smoke  comes  out  (literally,  up-arrives)  29.3 
( danxda )  ba£algwiliys  he  turned  up  (his  ear) 

0 dak'will )  ba agini,£k'  he  went  up  (on  top  of  house)  30.6 
ba &s’d,£s‘  stand  up! 

ba ayewe'i£  he  got  better  (literally,  he-up-returned)  (15.2) 
ba aJiawa'£k'  she  dipped  up  (water) 

12.  ba-i-  out,  out  of  house,  out  of  water  to  land,  from 

PLAIN  TO  MOUNTAIN: 

ba-i yewe'i£  they  went  out  again 
ba-i xodo'xat'  she  took  off  (her  garment)  13.4 
ba-i sili'xgwa  he  lands  with  (boat)  13.5 
ba-isdfc'w  he  came  to  land 
ba -\£a'lyowo£  he  looked  outside 
ba,-ihimima'£n  I  drive  him  out 

ba-i  gwidiyk'w  he  threw  it  out  92.15,16;  (haxiya'dat ')  ba-i gwidisk'w 
he  threw  it  (from  in  the  water)  on  to  land  (31.2) 
ba-i biliwaY  you  jumped  out  of  house  24.15;  (46.6) 

Qiadede )  ba-\yeweyini'£n  I  took  it  out  (of  my  mouth)  (literally, 
I-out-caused-it-to-return) 

ba,-idehenenaY  you  are  through  eating  (literally,  you-out-mouth- 
are-finished)  (132.14) 
ba -itlixi'xi  he  pulled  (guts)  out  92.17 

(dak's- ouma'l)  ba-iwofc'  he  got  up  (on  the  mountain)  124.4;  (60.9) 
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In  certain  idiomatic  turns  the  primary  signification  of  ba-i-  is  as 
good  as  lost: 

(heel-)ba-\mats!aKV  he  began  to  sing  (lit.,  he-song-out-put)  102.17 
ba-i lc!iyi'£Y  he  comes  92.1,  2;  156.24;  168.13 

13.  pla-i-  down: 

p  !ai £lt!ana'hi£n  I  held  him  down 
^\a-\gwidi''Vw  he  threw  it  down 

p!a -maya,£  he  went  to  lie  down,  to  sleep  (lit.,  he  down-slept)  25.9 
p  !a-i loholt'e£  I  fell  down  (literally,  I  down-died) 
p  \a-\yewe'i£  (arrow)  fell  down  back  22.5;  48.14 
Y>\a,-i£a'lyowo£  he  looked  down  26.14 

p  !ai yowo'£  they  sat  down  (literally,  they  down-were)  56.2 
p  !a-i sgayarpxde£  I  lay  down 

14.  aba-i-  in  house,  into  house 

It  would  perhaps  be  best  to  consider  this  an  independent  adverb 
(demonstrative  pronoun  a-  this  +  ba-i-,  formed  analogously 
to  eme£  here  [  =  demonstrative  adverb  e-  here  +  me£]) ;  its 
correlative  relation  to  ba-i-  makes  it  seem  advisable  to  give 
examples  of  its  occurrence  here: 
obsiigini'£V  he  went  inside  25.8;  27.7,13;  64.3 
absiihiwili/u£  he  ran  inside  16.12 
aba-iwoF  they  went  into  house  29.6;  (44.7);  160.19 
absL-iyowdt'e£  I  stay  at  home 
abai ts!aaVts!a'£Tc'  he  stepped  into  house  31.3 

15.  bam-  up  into  air 

This  prefix  occurs  often  with  preposed  elements  gel-  or  dl1-  as 
gelbam-  or  dtfbam-,  which  would  seem  to  mean  respectively 
with  belly  side  up  and  with  back  side  up,  or  in  front  of 
and  directly  over  one : 
bam gwidisTc'w  he  threw  it  up 
ge\ba,mgwidi''Jc'w  he  threw  it  up 
dhbam gwidWw  he  threw  it  up 
gelbamsdfc'"’  he  shot  it  up  22.5 
ge\bsim£a'lyowo£  he  looked  up 
gelba 'jns’i£ull  he  was  sitting  up  (in  tree)  48.7 

16.  xam-  in  river,  into  water,  from  mountain  to  plain: 
xam  alts  lay  ay  he  washed  himself  in  river 

xam gwidi'Jc'w  he  threw  it  into  river  (33.6) ;  108.5 
xam hiwili'u£  he  ran  to  river  29.13;  94.16 

xa'm hilapiauk'  they  became  in  river  (  =  were  drowned)  166.16 
xam £a'lyowo£  he  looked  down  from  top  of  mountain  124.4  (con¬ 
trast  p!a i£a'lyowo£  he  looked  down  from  ground  26.14) 
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§  38.  INSTRUMENTAL  wa¬ 
it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  classify  this  prefix,  as  it  does  not  belong 
either  to  the  body-part  or  the  purely  local  group.  Strictly  speaking 
it  should  be  considered  the  incorporated  form  of  the  demonstrative 
pronoun  in  its  instrumental  function.  As  was  seen  above,  it  may 
represent  an  instrumental  noun,  but,  while  the  noun  may  itself  be 
incorporated  to  denote  the  instrument,  this  is  not  the  case  with  the 
demonstrative  pronoun.  For  example: 

ga  wede  yap  !a-wa-d dm higa£  that  not  I-people-with-shall-kill  (  =  1 
shall  not  kill  people  therewith) 

In  other  words,  it  would  seem  likely  that  such  a  form  as  ga  al£wa- 
ts!ayagi'£n  i  wash  him  with  that  is  related  to  an  al£wats layagi' £n 
i  wash  him  with  it  as,  e.  g.,  xi  al£wats !ayagi'£n  i  wash  him  with 
water,  to  the  form  alxits!ayagi'£n  i  water-wash  him,  i.  e.,  the  wa¬ 
rn.  al£wats!ayagi'£n  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  incorporated  ga  that,  it 
(such  forms  as  *algats!ayagi'£n  have  never  been  found  to  occur).  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  verb-forms  with  incorporated  wa-  are  nor¬ 
mally  characterized  by  a  suffixed  -i-  or  -hi-)  as  soon,  however,  as  the 
verb  loses  its  instrumental  “face,”  this  -i-  is  replaced  by  the  normal 
-a-.  Thus : 

wilau  wats!ayagi/£n  arrow  I-shoot 1  -him- with-it  (with  incorpo¬ 
rated  wa-,  wila'u  arrow  being  outside  the  verb-structure  and 
in  apposition  with  wa-) 

but: 

ts!ayaga'£n  wi'lau  wa '  I-shoot-him  arrow  with  (in  which  also  wa- 
stands  outside  the  verb-complex,  acting  as  an  instrumental 
postposition  to  wila'u ) 

Examples  of  instrumental  wa-  are : 

( salxdeJc')sal£wedats!agi'£n  I  touched  him  with  my  foot  (literally, 
my-foot  I-foot-with-it-touclied-him) 

(xi1)  wa£uugwa'nhi  I  drink  (water)  with  it 

( yap!a)wa,t!omomi'£n  I  kill  (people)  with  it  (but  yap!a  t!omoma'£n 
I  kill  people) 

al\vnts!eye¥wide£  I  washed  myself  with  it 

ga  his  ddumia  gelwagulugwi' £n  I  try  to  kill  him  with  that  (literally, 
that  trying  killing-him  I-with-desire-it) 
seel-wsLts!elelamda£n  I  write  with  it 
( iuxdey¥)wagaya-ivn'£n  I  used  to  eat  with  (my  hands) 

1  Aorist  tslayag-  shoot  and  aorist  tslayag-  wash  are  only  apparently  identical,  being  respfectively  formed 

from  stems  saag-  and  tslaig-. 
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( /p'im)w£Lsana'hin'k '  they  will  spear  (salmon)  with  it  28.15  (cf. 
sanasnk'  they  will  spear  it) 

Although,  as  was  suggested  before,  the  prefix  wa-  as  instrument 
may  be  ultimately  identical  with  the  adverbial  wa-  together  (the 
concepts  of  doing  something  with,  by  means  of  it  and  doing 
something  together  with  it  are  not  very  far  removed),  the  two 
can  not  be  regarded  as  convertible  elements.  This  is  clearly  brought 
out  in  such  forms  as  hem  w&£iwa,t!oxo'xi£n  i  picked  them  together 
with  stick.  Literally  translated,  this  sentence  reads,  stick  i- 
together-hand-with-it-picked-tiiem;  the  first  wa-  is  the  adver¬ 
bial  prefix;  the  general  instrumental  idea  conveyed  by  the 
character  of  the  verb  (gather  with  one’s  hands)  ;  and  the  second 
wa-,  the  incorporated  representative  of  the  more  specific  instrument 
hem  stick.  If  preferred,  %-  may  be  interpreted,  though  less  prob¬ 
ably,  as  a  local  element  (- Iwa -  =  with  it  in  hand). 

2.  Formation  of  Verb- Stems  (§§  39,  40) 

§  39.  GENERAL  REMARKS 

By  a  verb-stem  will  be  here  understood  not  so  much  the  simplest 
possible  form  in  which  a  verb  appears  after  being  stripped  of  all  its 
prefixes,  personal  elements,  tense-forming  elements,  and  derivative 
suffixes,  but  rather  the  constant  portion  of  the  verb  in  all  tense  and 
mode  forms  except  the  aorist.  The  verb-stem  thus  defined  will  in 
the  majority  of  cases  coincide  with  the  base  or  root,  i.  e.,  the  simplest 
form  at  which  it  is  possible  to  arrive,  but  not  always.  Generally 
speaking,  the  aorist  is  characterized  by  an  enlargement  of  the  base 
that  we  shall  term  “aorist  stem,”  the  other  tense-modes  showing 
this  base  in  clearer  form;  in  a  minority  of  cases,  however,  it  is  the 
aorist  stem  that  seems  to  coincide  with  the  base,  while  the  verb-stem 
is  an  amplification  of  it.  Examples  will  serve  to  render  these  remarks 
somewhat  clearer: 


Aorist  stem 

Verb-stem 

Probable  base 

t!omom - 

dourn - 

doum -  Mil 

naga - 

nmg- 

naag-(nag-)  say  to 

haal- 

halo, - 

haal-  answer 

oud- 

odo- 

oud-  hunt  for 

lohoi- 

loho- 

loh-  die 

yuluyal- 

yulyalr 

yul-  rub 
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By  far  the  larger  number  of  verbal  bases  are  monosyllabic.  Where 
the  simplest  radical  element  that  can  be  analyzed  out  remains  dis¬ 
syllabic  (as  in  dawi-  fly,  agan- perceive,  yimi-  lend),  the  proba¬ 
bility  is  always  very  great  that  we  have  to  reckon  either  with  ampli¬ 
fications  of  the  base,  or  with  suffixes  that  have  become  so  thoroughly 
amalgamated  with  the  base  as  to  be  incapable  of  separation  from  it 
even  in  formal  analysis;  in  some  cases  the  dissyllabic  character  of 
the  verb-stem  is  due  to  a  secondary  phonetic  reason  (thus  dawi-  is 
for  dawy-,  cf.  dauy -;  while  in  agan-  the  second  a  is  inorganic,  the 
real  stem  thus  being  *agn~) .  Most  bases  end  either  in  a  vowel  or,  more 
frequently,  in  a  single  consonant;  such  as  end  in  two  consonants  (as 
yalg-  dive,  s'ornd-  boil,  bilw-  jump)  may  often  be  plausibly  suspected 
of  containing  a  petrified  suffixed  element. 

The  few  examples  of  verb  and  aorist  stems  already  given  suffice  to 
indicate  the  lack  of  simple,  thorough-going  regularity  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  aorist  stem  from  the  base.  Given  the  verb-stem,  it  is 
possible  only  in  the  minority  of  cases  to  foretell  the  exact  form  of  the 
aorist  stem.  Thus,  if  doum-  had  followed  the  analogy  of  the  pho¬ 
netically  parallel  ndag-,  we  should  have  in  the  aorist  not  t!omom~, 
but  domo -;  similarly,  the  phonetic  similarity  of  odo-  and  loho-  would 
lead  us  to  expect  an  aorist  stem  lduh~,  and  not  lohoi-,  for  the  latter. 
Nor  is  it  safe  to  guess  the  form  of  the  verb-stem  from  a  given  aorist 
stem.  Thus,  while  the  aorist  lohoi-  corresponds  to  a  verb-stem  loho-, 
yewei-  corresponds  to  yeu-  return;  nagai-,  to  na-  say,  do;  and 
klemei-,  to  h!emn-  do,  make.  Mere  phonetic  form  has,  indeed,  com¬ 
paratively  little  to  do  with  determining  the  relation  of  the  two 
stems.  This  is  clearly  evidenced  by  the  following  cases  of  homony¬ 
mous  but  etymologically  distinct  bases  with  corresponding  aorist 
stems. 


Verb  base 

Meaning 

Aorist  stem 

heem- 

fl.  mock 

Uemeham- 

(2.  wrestle 

hemem- 

heegw- 

fl.  work 

hcgwehagw- 

[2.  relate 

hegw(h)aagw- ,  hegwe- 
hagw- 

,1.  be  finished 

henen- 

he?  n- 

j  2.  wait  for 

henec- 

fl.  find 

tlayag- 

dmg- 

[2.  build  fire 

tlag&i- 
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The  signification  of  the  verb-stem  gives  almost  no  information 
as  to  the  form  of  the  aorist  stem,  the  various  types  of  aorist  forma¬ 
tion  being  each  exemplified  by  a  heterogeneous  array  of  verbs,  as  far 
as  any  discernible  similarity  of  meaning  is  concerned.  It  is  true  that, 
in  a  comparatively  few  cases,  certain  types  of  aorist  formation  can 
be  shown  to  be  characteristic  of  intransitive  verbs;  but  in  these  the 
formation  of  the  aorist  stem  involves  the  addition  of  a  distinct  pho¬ 
netic  element  that  has  every  appearance  of  being  a  worn-down  suffix. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  feature  of  tense-formation  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  most  frequently  used  of  the  tense-modes,  the  aorist  (equivalent 
to  immediate  future,  present,  and  past),  generally  shows  the  derived  or 
amplified  form  of  the  base ;  while  the  far  less  important  tense-modes, 
the  future,  inferential,  potential,  and  present  and  future  imperatives 
employ  the  generally  more  fundamental  verb-stem.  In  its  naked 
form  the  aorist  stem  appears  as  the  third  person  subject  third  per¬ 
son  object  aorist  transitive.  For  example: 

t!omdm  he  killed  him 
nagay  he  said  to  him 
-hal  he  answered  him 
d'uV  he  hunted  for  him 

The  bare  verb-stem  appears  as  the  second  person  singular  (third  per¬ 
son  object)  present  imperative  intransitive  and  transitive.  For  ex¬ 
ample  : 

doum.  kill  him! 
odoy  hunt  for  him! 
naK  say!  do! 

and  as  the  first  element  of  the  periphrastic  future,  that  will  later 
receive  treatment. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  extensive  use  in  Athapascan  of  distinct 
and  unrelated  stems  for  the  singular  and  plural,  only  a  very  few  such 
cases  have  been  discovered  in  Takelma;  and  even  in  these  the  singu¬ 
lar  stem  may,  it  seems,  also  be  used  in  the  plural. 


Sing,  verb-stem 

Pi.  verb-stem 

Sing,  form 

Pi.  form 

s-as--  stand 

sal-xogw- 

s-as’ini  he  stands 

sal-xogwi  they  stand 

b&a-sdasa'sdc *  (—  saas- 
sas-)  I  come  to  a 
stand 

baasal-xo'xiginak'  (= 
xog-xag-)  we  come  to 
a  stand 

s’u'al-  sit 

al-xalli 

s-ulwiTU'e*  (=  s'ueaU-) 

I  am  seated 

al-xaliyana'k'  we  are 
seated 
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It  is  interesting  to  observe  that,  while  stand  and  sit  are  intran¬ 
sitive  in  the  singular,  the  plural  stems  sal-xogw-  and  al-xall *-  make 
transitive  forms  with  a  third  personal  object  {-ana'V  first  person 
plural  aorist  transitive,  -i'Jc'  intransitive;  cf.  tlomomana'V  we  kill 
him,  but  s'as’inZpiV  we  stand  and  s-u£wilZp'iV  we  are  seated,  dwell, 
stay) . 

The  great  majority  of  verb-stems  are  either  necessarily  transitive 
or  intransitive,  or  are  made  such  by  appropriate  suffixes.  Only  a 
few  cases  occur  of  verbs  that  are  both  transitive  and  intransitive, 
the  respective  forms  being  kept  distinct  only  by  the  varying  pro¬ 
nominal  suffixes.  Such  are: 

moyugw-a'n-fe£  I  am  spoiled,  and  moyugw-an-a' £n  I  spoil  him 
ligl-n-fe£  I  rest,  and  lig%i-n-a'£n  I  rest  him 

fc!uwu'£  they  ran  away  in  flight,  and  Iduwu  he  sowed,  threw 
them  about 

Certain  forms  are  alike  for  both  transitive  and  intransitive;  e.  g., 
second  person  plural  subject:  TduwuwaYp. 

§  40.  TYPES  OF  STEM-FORMATION 

In  looking  over  the  many  examples  of  verb  and  corresponding 
aorist  stems  obtained,  it  was  found  possible  to  make  out  sixteen  types 
of  stem-relations.  Of  this  large  number  of  types  about  half  are  of 
frequent  occurrence,  while  of  each  of  the  rest  but  few  examples  have 
been  found.  It  is  not  claimed  for  a  moment  that  all  of  these  types 
should  be  regarded  as  being  exactly  on  a  par,  but  merely  that  they 
have  the  value  of  forming  a  convenient  systematization  of  the  some¬ 
what  bewildering  mass  of  methods  of  radical  or  base  changes  encoun¬ 
tered.  It  is  very  probable  that  some  of  these  are  ramifications  of 
others,  while  some  types  show  more  or  less  petrified  suffixes  that  for 
some  reason  or  other  became  specialized  in  certain  tenses.  As  com¬ 
parative  linguistic  material  is  entirely  lacking,  however,  we  can  not 
make  a  genetic  classification  of  types;  a  purely  descriptive  classifi¬ 
cation  must  suffice. 

In  the  following  table  of  types  of  stem-formation,  c  means  conso¬ 
nant;  v,  vowel;  c!,  the  fortis  correspondent  of  c;  cv  c2,  and  so  on,  other 
consonants;  vv  denotes  pseudo-diphthong;  other  letters  are  to  be 
literally  interpreted. 
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Table  of  Types  of  Stem-Formation 


Type 

No. 

Formula  verb-stem 

Formula  aorist  stem 

Example  verb-stem 

Example  aorist  stem 

1 

v+c 

w+c 

06-  dig  up 

o«6- 

2 

V+(c) 

v+c+v 

yo-  be 

yowo- 

3 

V+C+C\ 

v+c!+v+Ci 

(iiitsl-  laugh 
\masg-  put 

uyiitsl- 

matslag- 

4  a 

V  »+c 

v+c+v+i 

t' mg-  cry 

t'agai- 

46 

v+c+v 

v+c+v+i 

loho-  die 

iohoi- 

5 

v+c+v 

w+c 

yana-  go 

ymn- 

6 

w+c! 

w+c 

p'ot!-  mix 

p'oud- 

7a 

C+W+Cx 

c!+v+c\+v 

deeb-  arise 

tube- 

76 

C+W+Cx 

d+v+ci+v+i 

dilugw-  wear 

V.ugui- 

8 

C+«t’+Ci 

c!+v+ci+v+ci 

god-  dig 

klolol- 

9 

C+VV+Ci 

cl+v+y+v+ci 

daag-  find 

tlayag- 

10a 

C+v(+C\) 

C+V+C(+Ci) 

lou-  play 

lod- 

106 

C+tH-Ci 

C+tf+Ci+c(+l>) 

sana-  fight 

saans- 

11 

C+tM-Ci+C 

C+V+Cx+V+C 

yawy- talk 

yawai - 

12 

C+W+Cx 

c+Dfl+ci+c+a+ci 

t!lu-  play  shinny 

tlbutlau- 

13a 

c+tf+ci+c+a+ci 

c+v+c\+v+c+a+c\ 

sensan-  whoop 

senesan- 

136 

c+«+Ci+c/+a+ci 

c+i>+ci+i>+c/+a+ci 

diilt/al-  stuff  with 

diiliUlal- 

13c 

C+V+C\+V+C+  Cl 

lobolb-  be  accustomed 
to  pound  (also 
lobolab -) 

14 

v+c 

v+c+v+n 

ic«6-  do 

xeben- 

(15a 

— 

-a 

s-as-an-  stand 

s-as-inii-) 

(156 

- as 

-li 

dink  las-  lie  spread  out 

dink  Hi-) 

(16 

v+c+ci+i 

v+c+v+cx 

klalsi  -  be  lean 

klalas-) 

Not  all  forms  find  an  exact  parallel  in  one  of  the  sixteen  types 
here  listed.  There  is  a  considerable  number  of  more  or  less  isolated 
cases  left,  particularly  of  frequentative  or  usitative  forms,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  classify ;  but  on  closer  examination  some  at  least  of  these 
are  seen  to  be  secondary  developments.  Verb-stem  al-sgalwal(w)- 
KEEP  LOOKING  BY  TURNING  HEAD  SLIGHTLY  TO  SIDE,  as  Compared  to 

aorist  stem  al-sgaldal(aw)-,  looks  anomalous  because  of  its  apparently 
inserted  first  -w-;  but  these  two  forms  become  explicable  as  frequen¬ 
tative  developments,  according  to  Type  8,  of  their  corresponding 
simplexes,  verb-stem  al-sgalw-  look  by  turning  head  to  side  and 
aorist  stem  al-sgalaw-.  It  will  be  convenient  to  dispose  of  such 
anomalous  and  difficult  cases  under  such  headings  as  allow  them  to 
appear  as  at  least  comparatively  regular  formations.  It  should  not 
be  supposed  that  a  particular  verb-stem  always  and  necessarily 
involves  a  fixed  aorist  stem  in  all  possible  derivations  of  the  verb, 
though  in  probably  the  larger  number  of  cases  such  a  fixed  parallel¬ 
ism  may  be  traced.  As  examples  of  the  occurrence  of  more  than  one 
aorist  stem  to  match  a  verb-stem  may  be  mentioned : 
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verb-stem  -xik!-  see;  aorist  Type  6  -xVg-  and  Type  2  -xildi-xa- 
see  (without  object) 

verb-stem  yeu-  return;  aorist  intransitive  Type  4  yewei-,  causa¬ 
tive  Type  2  yewee-n~,  and,  according  to  Type  8,  yewew-ald- 
go  back  for  some  one 

There  are  few  if  any  verbs  whose  verb  and  aorist  stems  absolutely 
coincide.  If  in  nothing  else  the  two  differ  at  least  in  the  quantity 
of  the  stem  vowel,  the  aorist  stem  always  tending  to  show  a  long 
vowel.  In  some  cases  the  two  (dissyllabic)  stems  seem  identical  in 
phonetic  form  because  of  the  persistence  of  an  inorganic  a  in  the 
second  syllable  of  the  verb-stem  and  the  presence  of  a  repeated 
radical  a  in  the  second  syllable  of  the  aorist  stem.  Sometimes  only 
certain  of  the  forms  built  on  the  verb-stem  exhibit  the  inorganic  a; 
in  such  cases  the  secondary  character  of  the  a  is  directly  proven  by 
the  forms  that  lack  it.  A  case  in  point  is: 

aorist  stem  ts’Iayam-  hide;  verb-stem  ts'!ay[a]xm-  and  ts\fa-im- 

Other  verbs,  however,  are  phonetically  so  constituted  as  to  require 
the  presence  of  the  inorganic  a  in  all  forms  derived  from  the  verb- 
stem.  Such  are: 

aorist  stem  agan-  feel,  hear;  verb-stem  ag[a]n- 

aorist  stem  plahan-  be  ripe,  done ;  verb  stem  p!ah[a]n- 

Under  such  circumstances  ambiguous  forms  may  result;  e.  g., 
wa^ganiY  may  be  construed  either  as  an  aorist  (you  felt  it)  or  as 
a  potential  (you  would  feel  it)  derived  from  the  stem  ag[a]n-. 
But  evidence  is  not  lacking  even  in  these  cases  to  prove  the  inor¬ 
ganic  character  of  the  second  a  in  the  non-aorist  forms.  One  test 
has  been  already  referred  to  in  another  connection — the  incapability 
of  a  secondary  diphthong  (a  diphthong  involving  an  inorganic  a)  to 
have  a  rising  accent.  Thus: 

aorist  dda£agan  (-aga'n)  he  heard  it;  but  imperative  dda£ag[a']n 
hear  it! 

A  second  test  is  the  failure  of  inorganic  a  to  become  ablauted  to  e. 
Thus: 

aorist  plehen-  a'nxi  he  causes  me  to  be  done;  but  future  p!eh[a]n- 
a'nxink '  he  will  cause  me  to  be  done 

The  various  types  of  stem-formation  will  now  be  taken  up  in  the 
order  of  their  occurrence  in  the  table. 

1  Brackets  indicate  an  inorganic  element. 
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Type  1.  Verb-stem  v  +  c;  aorist  vv  +  c.  In  this  type  are  embraced 
partly  monosyllabic  and  partly  dissyllabic  verb-stems  that  either 
seem  to  undergo  no  change  at  all  in  the  aorist  or  merely  lengthen 
the  stem-vowel.  The  number  of  verbs  that  follow  the  type  does  not 
seem  to  be  very  great.  Examples: 


Verb-stem 

woga/£f  he  will  arrive  (196.20) 
ob a'n  I  shall  dig  it  up 
yi'h'  copulating  86.5 
ugwa'n  I  shall  drink  it  (162.17) 
hogw ana' 7i  I  shall  make  him  run 
(138.2) 

Tiin£x-niwa'£s  coward  76.5; 
(160.19) 

wife e  I  shall  travel  (178.11) 
tlvWmxade6  I  shall  go  fishing 
yimi 'hin  I  shall  lend  it  to  him 
(98.14) 

huli'nf  ee  I  shall  be  tired  out 
hagalf  ee 1  shall  have  a  cold  thrill 
lohona'n  I  shall  cause  him  to  die 


Aorist  stem 

wouk'  he  arrived  47.15 
ollb a,£n  I  dug  it  up  (48.7) 
jV\a'£n  I  copulated  with  her  26.3 
uugwfl,£w  I  drank  it  186.3 
h6ugw ana,£n  I  made  him  run 
(79.2) 

hirfxr-ni'wa^nl  was  afraid  (17.7) 

wife6 1  traveled  (90.1) 
t  \VWmxade £  I  went  fishing 
yi'miya'hi  I  lend  it  to  him 
(98.15) 

huuli'n£VI  was  tired  out  (102.1) 
hagaftVI  had  a  cold  thrill  166.1 
loh5 una'£n  I  caused  him  to  die 
(100.8) 


al-ge'ysLnde6 1  shall  turn  my  face  al-  gey  ana' %  I  turned  my  face 
As  regards  the  accent  of  the  stem  syllable,  the  examples  show  that, 
whenever  accented,  it  takes  the  rising  pitch  when  long,  the  raised 
pitch  when  short  (and  final).  Compare  further: 


oup'  he  dug  it  up  124.5,  12  lrin£x-niu  he  was  afraid 

u¥w  he  drank  it  162.20  al-geya'n  he  turned  his  face 


Type  2.  Verb-stem  v  +  c;  aorist  v  +  c  +  v.  If,  as  seems  probable, 
the  second  consonant  of  verbal  bases  ending  in  two  consonants  is  in 
many  cases  really  a  petrified  suffix,  a  very  large  proportion  of  those 
verbs  that  might  be  listed  under  Type  3  really  belong  here,  thus 
making  Type  2  probably  the  most  numerously  represented  of  all  types. 
In  some  forms  it  is  possible  to  detect  the  derivative  character  of  the 
second  consonant  by  a  comparison  of  etymologically  related  forms 
that  lack  it;  e.  g.,  in  ts’Ielm-  rattle  (aorist  ts‘!elem-),  the  -m-  is 
shown  to  be  a  suffix,  though  of  no  determinable  signification,  because 
of  its  absence  in  the  corresponding  frequentative  ts‘!elets‘!al~.  A 
corroborative  phonetic  test  lies  in  the  treatment  of  the  first  con¬ 
sonant  of  the  cluster,  in  so  far  as  verbs  following  Type  3  show  a  fortis 
in  the  aorist  as  against  a  media  or  tenuis  in  the  verb-stem,  while  those 
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of  Type  2  suffer  no  change  in  this  respect;  e.  g.,  verb-stem  wism- 
move  has  aorist  according  to  Type  3,  wits' !im~,  as  contrasted  with 
verb-stem  fgism-  get  green  with  aorist  of  Type  2  fgisirn-  (t'gisrn- 
should  therefore  be  analyzed  as  base  fgis-  +  suffix  -m-).  This 
criterion  enables  us  to  pick  out  an  otherwise  unsuspected  suffix  in 
verbs  like  t!ap'g-  finish,  aorist  tlabag-  (not  Type  3,  *t!ap!ag -),  but 
can  be  applied  only  where  the  first  consonant  of  the  verb-stem  is  s, 
b,  d,  or  g.  A  more  general  phonetic  test  would  seem  to  be  the 
position  occupied  by  the  inorganic  vowel  -a-.  In  those  cases  in 
which  we  have  most  reason  to  consider  the  second  consonant  as 
part  of  the  base,  this  -a-  follows  the  cluster  as  “constant”  a;  while 
otherwise,  and  indeed  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  is  inserted  between 
the  two  consonants:  wisma'fee  i  shall  move  (base  wism-),  but 
Vgisa'mVe e  i  (as  plant)  shall  get  green.  An  application  of  these 
various  criteria,  were  sufficient  material  at  hand,  would  probably 
show  that  but  a  comparatively  small  number  of  verbs  follow  Type  3. 
Examples  of  verbs  of  Type  2  are : 


Verb-stem 

i-t!ani'n  I  shall  hold  him  (28.11) 
wa- k  !o uya'n  I  shall  go  with  him 

o'sbin  ( =  ?  ok-s-)  I  shall  give  it 
to  you  (178.15) 
oina'n  I  shall  give  it 
y&lxaldan  I  shall  lose  it  (188.18) 
yo'fe6 1  shall  be  (33.10) 
nak'mF  he  will  say  to  him 
(94.16) 

da-sgMpxdee  I  shall  lie  down 
t'ul,^fa/£r  it  will  get  hot 
s'omda'n  I  shall  cook  it 


Aorist  stem 

£-t!ana hi£n  I  held  him  73.16 
wa-k\oyo£n  I  went  with  him 
(33.15) 

ogu'sbi£n  I  gave  it  to  you  23.3 

oyo na'£n  I  gave  it  (180.20) 
ya\hxalda£n  I  lost  it  (77.10) 
yowdt'es  I  was  (42.1) 
naga'  he  said  to  him  180.7 

da-sga,ya,'pxde£  I  am  lying  down 
t  uwu,£F  it  got  hot  94.15 
s’omo<2a/£?i  I  cooked  it  (58.10) 


the  intrusive  -a-  are : 


Examples  illustrating 

Verb-stem 

biWut'e*  I  shall  jump  (160.17) 
mila^a'Ti  I  shall  love  her 
k!i ya'Vdee  I  shall  come  196.1 
gma'Vde e  I  shall  go  somewhere 
14.3 

duw a'Vdee  I  shall  be  good 


Aorist  stem 

biliu^V  I  jumped1  (45.14) 
ml\\lda,£n  I  love  her 
-kliyi 'Vde£  I  came  (156.24) 
sini 'Vde£  I  went  somewhere 
21.10 

duwuk'de£  I  was  good  (146.7) 
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Verb-stem 

xuma'F  dee  I  shall  be  satiated 

wiy a'Vdee  I  shall  groan 
xud a'mt'ee  I  shall  whistle 
tsdel a'mtxe  I  shall  rattle 
tsdus .a'mfee  I  shall  make  whis¬ 
tling  noise  by  drawing  in 
breath  between  teeth  and 
lower  lip 

lpg a'nfee  I  shall  rest 
ja\a'nfee  I  shall  be  lost  (cf.  14.3) 


Aorist  stem 

xumu'Fde£  I  was  satiated 
(130.18) 

wiyi 'Vde£  I  groaned  (192.11) 
xudumfV  I  whistled  (33.16) 
tsdelemtfV  I  rattled  (102.13) 
ts*!us’um<V  I  made  whistling 
noise  (78.9,10,12) 

ligl nfe£  I  rested  (79.2,4) 
yalantfV  I  am  lost  (note  differ¬ 
ence  in  accent  between  aorist 
and  future) 


It  is  to  be  understood,  of  course,  that  this  -a-  is  in  no  sense  a 
characterizing  future  or  non-aorist  element,  as,  when  the  phonetic 
conditions  allow,  it  drops  out  altogether.  This  takes  place  when  the 
consonant  following  the  intrusive  -a-  is  itself  followed  by  a  vowel. 
Thus  the  second  person  singular  future  ( -ada'£ )  of  some  of  the  verbs 
listed  has  no  -a-:  bilwada'£,  gingada,£,  duugada'£,  wligada,£)  yalnada'£. 
Similarly  the  simple  stem  xud-  whistle  appears  in  xuVma'£s  whistler. 

In  regard  to  vocalic  quantity  it  will  be  observed  that  the  verbs  of 
this  type  divide  themselves  into  two  classes — those  with  short  verb- 
stem  vowel  (such  as  t!an~,  og-,  s’om-d-,  gin-g-,  yal-n -)  and  those  with 
long  verb-stem  vowel  ( Tc!duy- ,  yal-x-ald-,  Itfg-lajn-,  t'uu-g~,  mll-[a]d-). 
The  first  and  second  stem  vowels  of  the  aorist  of  verbs  of  the  first 
class  are  regularly  both  short  ( t!ana- ,  ogo-,  s'omo-d-,  gini-g-,  yala-n-) ; 
the  aorists  of  the  second  class  seem  generally  to  have  a  short  first 
but  long  second  vowel  ( ~k!oyou -,  yolda-x-ald,  ligtf-n-,  t'uwuu-g- ,  mlVd-d-) . 
The  verb  ndag-  (aorist  naga-)  say  to  and  perhaps  a  few  others  {sgai- 
p-x-,  aorist  sgaya-p-x -;  al-ts!di-g-  wash  aorist  aZ-ts!aya-g-;  but 
al-ts!di-p-  wash  oneself,  aorist  dl-ts!ayda-p '-)  do  not  follow  this 
rule.  Of  the  verb  yo-  (aorist  yowo-)  forms  of  both  accent  classes  are 
found  ( yot'ee  as  well  as  yo't'ee,  yowo't'e£  as  well  as  yowdt'e£),  and 
indeed  a  lengthening  of  the  second  vowel  of  aorists  of  the  first  class 
seems  to  occur  with  considerable  frequency.  The  rising  for  long  and 
the  raised  for  final  short  stem  vowels  seem  to  be  the  normal  accents 
for  verbs  of  Type  2,  whether  the  stress  falls  on  the  first  or  second 
(in  aorists)  vowel.  If,  however,  the  accented  vowel  is  followed  by  a 
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glottal  catch  or  fortis  consonant  the  accent,  as  generally  in  such  a 
case,  is  a  falling  one.  Thus: 

s'd'u£¥6p'dee  I  shall  jump  (148.8) )  s’ow d'u£F6p'de£  I  jump  (48. 15 ;  49.1) 

Such  forms  as  wa-k!oyo£n  are  only  apparently  opposed  to  the  rule 
(see  §  65). 

Type  3.  Verb-stem  v  +  c  +  cx;  aorist  v  +  cl  +  v  +  cv  The  most 
satisfactory  test  of  a  verb  of  this  type  is  the  intervocalic  fortis 
consonant  of  the  aorist  stem  as  contrasted  with  the  correspond¬ 
ing  non-fortis  consonant  of  the  verb-stem.  As  only  the  minority  of 
base-final  consonant-clusters  begin  with  a  consonant  that  is  capable 
of  being  changed  to  a  fortis,  there  are  in  the  material  available  only  a 
few  verbs  to  which  the  test  can  be  applied.  Those  showing  an 
intervocalic  fortis  (changed  from  non-fortis)  in  the  aorist  stem  are : 


Verb-stem 

7-lasgi'w  I  shall  touch  it 
masg a'n  I  shall  put  it  (102.15) 
wism ada'E  you  will  move 
yo'k'ycm  I  shall  know  it  (162.6) 
lop'dm'"*^  it  will  rain 


Aorist  stem 

7-lats  !ag i'£n  I  touched  it 
mats  !aga"bi  I  put  it  74.13 
wits’  !imaY  you  moved  148.16 
yok!oya/£?r  I  knew  it  50.5 
lop!ocHa'M£  it  rained  152.11 


In  other  verbs  of  this  type  the  only  characteristic  of  the  aorist 
stem  is  the  repetition  between  the  consonants  of  the  cluster  of  the 
stem-vowel.  The  following  verb-forms  exemplify  this  group,  with 
the  reservation  that  if  in  any  case  the  second  consonant  of  the 
cluster  be  really  a  suffix,  the  form  should  be  assigned  to  Type  2. 


Verb-stem 

t  !am yana'n  I  shall  go  to  get  her 
married  (150.5,19) 
ts!a-uya'£s  fast  runner  138.2 
dt£-u'its* \amf  fool  him! 
baxma 'fee  1  (  =  baxm-)  I  shall  come 
ga-iwa'w  I  shall  eat  it  128.18 
moigw ana'n  I  shall  spoil  it 

yo'u£s nan  I  shall  scare  him  (186.10) 

malg ini'n  I  shall  tell  him 
ba-i-xi\gwi'n  I  shall  snatch  it 
out 


Aorist  stem 

t  \snna,yana'£n  I  went  to  get  her 
married  (148.5) 
ts!awakV  I  ran  fast 
du'tiy ii'ts  ’  \amda£n  I  fooled  him 
baxafitfV  I  came  (114.16) 
gayawa'£7i  I  ate  it  30.11 
moyugwcma/£7i  I  spoiled  it 
(31.12) 

yowo'£sna£?r  I  scared  him 
(186.10) 

malagim'£7i  I  told  him  (30.15) 
ba-i-xiligwi'£n  I  snatched  it  out 
(33.4) 


1  This  verb  clearly  belongs  to  Type  3  because  of  constant  -a-  following  -xro-. 
it  would  have  assumed  the  form  *baxa.'mt'e‘. 


Had  it  belonged  to  Type  2 
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.  Verb-stem 

gwel-\elsdee  I  shall  be  lame 
dawli'e®  I  shall  fly  (166.18) 
da-uya,£s  flyer 

ba-i-h.emga'n  I  shall  take  (food) 
out  (16.10) 

han-gYlha'n  I  shall  put  (beam) 
across 

ba-i-kl&^lsi'n  I  shall  take  it  out 


Aorist  stem 

gwelAe'yeesde£  I  am  lame 
dawai^V  I  flew  (166.18) 

ba-i-hemega'£n  I  took  (food) 
out  (58.9;  118.12) 
Jian-gi\iba'£n  I  put  (beam)  across 
(176.3) 

ba-i-k\aWsi£n  I  took  it  out 


p'elga'n  I  shall  go  to  war  against 
them  (124.19) 

yamda'n  I  shall  ask  him  (70.6) 
yihns  'dldan  I  shall  dream  about 
him 

ha-u-hd  n£sdda  it  will  stop  (rain¬ 
ing)  (198.9) 

yonga'n  I  shall  marry  her  (192.16) 


(25.4) 

p'el ega'£n  I  went  to  war  against 
them  (110.4) 

yamada/£R  I  asked  him  (56.3) 
yimi 's'alda£n  I  dreamed  about 
him  186.3 

7iu-u-hana/£s  it  stopped  (rain¬ 
ing)  196.8 

yowo ga'£n  I  married  her  (43.3) 


As  long  as  the  first  consonant  of  the  cluster  is  a  semivowel  (w,  y ) 
or  a  liquid  or  nasal  (l,  m,  n),  the  question  as  to  whether  the  verb 
belongs  to  Type  2  or  Type  3  is  a  purely  etymological  or  historical  one. 
Descriptively  it  makes  no  difference  whether  a  form  like  yelega'£n 
i  went  to  war  against  them  is  derived  from  y  deg-  by  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  the  stem-vowel  -e-  between  l  and  g  (Type  3),  or  from  y  d-g- 
by  the  addition  of  the  -e-  to  a  base  yd-  (Type  2).  From  a  purely 
descriptive  point  of  view,  then,  the  most  typical  aorist  formation  in 
Takelma  may  be  said  to  be  characterized  by  the  repetition  of  the  stem- 
vowel  immediately  after  the  first  consonant  following  the  stem-vowel. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  vocalic  quantity  the  verbs  of  Type  3 
fall  into  the  same  two  classes  as  those  of  Type  2 — such  as  have  a 
short  vowel  in  the  stem  {tlamy-,  tslawy-,  malg-,  yelg-,  hants!-)  and 
such  as  have  a  long  vowel  (nits'!-,  glHb-,  lddals),  these  latter  being 
apparently  much  less  numerous  than  in  Type  2.  The  quantity  of 
both  the  stem  vowels  of  the  aorist  is  regularly  short,  even  when  the 
verb-stem  vowel  is  long  ( gilib -,  Idalas -);  only  rarely  is  the  second 
vowel  of  the  aorist  stem  long  ( leyees- ,  uyuHs’!-).  The  accent  of 


stressed  stem  vowels  follows  the  same  rules  as  in  the  case  of  verbs  of 


Type  3  ( dowait'e£ ,  luin-gili' ji  with  rising  or  raised  pitch;  but  hana,£s, 
7ie'l£x-dda  he  will  be  left  over,  uyu,ii£s'de£  i  laugh,  with  falling 
accent  because  of  the  glottal  catch). 
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Type  4.  Verb-stem  vv  +  c(+v)’,  aorist  v  +  c  +  v  +  i.  Verbs  of  this 
type  are  intransitive,  the  -i-,  though  confined  to  the  aorist,  being 
evidently  in  some  way  connected  with  the  intransitive  character. 
That  it  is  really  a  derivative  element  characteristic  of  the  aorist  is 
shown  by  its  conduct  in  transitive  forms  derived  from  the  intransitive. 
In  the  causative  in  -n-  it  drops  out: 
t'a,g&&na'£n  I  make  him  cry 

while  in  certain  other  transitive  derivatives  it  is  preserved: 
Vagayagwa^n  I  cry  having  it 

The  contradiction  in  treatment  is  here  only  apparent,  as  the  absence 
or  presence  of  the  -i-  would  seem  to  depend  not  so  much  on  the 
transitive  or  intransitive  form  of  the  verb  as  on  whether  the  action 
expressed  by  the  verb  is  logically  transitive  or  not  (in  a  causative  the 
action  is  necessarily  directed  toward  an  object,  in  a  comitative  the 
formal  object  is  not  concerned  in  the  action  of  the  verb  at  all).  Types 
4 a  and  4 b  may  properly  be  considered  subclasses  of  Types  2  and  1 
respectively,  though  it  should  be  noted  that  the  -i-  occurs  nowhere 
except  in  one  special  tense — the  aorist.  Examples  of  Type  4 a  are : 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

ye'ikV  I  shall  return  (92.24)  yeweftV  I  returned  (58.9,13) 

p!ak'dee  I  shall  bathe  (58.5;  118.7)  plagakV  I  bathed  58.2 
t'ak 'dee  I  shall  cry  (29.11)  t'agaftV  I  cried  (29.13;  62.2) 

naYee  (irregular)  I  shall  say,  do  196.5  nagahVIsaid,  did  126.3;180.1 

Even  less  numerous  are  the  examples  of  4 b  that  have  been  found: 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

lohoY  dead  (98.10;  170.1;  186.21)  lohoftV  I  died  184.18 
leheY  drifting  dead  to  land  lehe'l£  he  drifted  dead  to  land 

75.5 

The  aorist  of  verbs  of  Type  4  regularly  have  the  rising  accent  on 
the  i-  dipthong  formed  by  the  repeated  stem  vowel  and  the  i-  suffix. 
The  stressed  stem-vowel  of  forms  built  on  the  verb-stem  regularly 
has  the  rising  (4a)  or  raised  accent  (second  vowel  of  4b).  na-,  which 
is  irregular  also  in  other  respects,  has  a  short  vowel  in  the  verb-stem 
and  takes  the  raised  accent  in  non-aorist  forms  under  appropriate 
conditions  (naY  saying;  naK  say  it!). 

Type  5.  Verb-stem  v  +  c  +  v;  aorist  vv  +  c.  This  type  of  verb  is 
morphologically  very  difficult  to  understand,  as  it  is  in  effect  the  very 
opposite  of  Type  2.  Morphologically  ycma-  go  :  t!an~  hold  =  ydan- : 
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t!ana- ;  but  phonetically  the  proportion  would  gain  in  symmetry  by 
reversing  the  positions  of  its  first  and  third  terms.  Examples  are: 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 


w&ga,wi'n  I  shall  bring  it  to  him 
(45.6) 

weg e'sink'  he  will  bring  it  to  me 

yanaYee  I  shall  go  14.3 
haxaYe*  I  shall  burn  (92.29) 
dak'-da-h&WJiin  I  shall  answer 
him 

laba' carry  it!  (70.5);  192.8 
sagwa'  paddle  it!  112.3,9 
wed e'Jc'irik'  he  will  take  it  from 
him  (16.10,11;  17.10,11) 
lebe'n  I  shall  pick  it  up  and  eat  it 
sebe'n  I  shall  roast  it  (44.6) 
hee£-iwi'xinV  he  will  go  away 
from  me 

hawax-x iwi'fee  I  shall  rot  (194.8) 
odo'n  I  shall  hunt  for  it  (116. 7, 11) 
woo'nF  he  will  go  to  get  it  (162.8) 
p'uyumda'n  I  shall  smoke  them 
out 

yomo'Ti  I  shall  catch  up  with  him 
(46.7;  136.12,13) 


waagim/£n  I  brought  it  to  him 
(176.17) 

w eega'si  he  brought  it  to  me 

(194.11) 

yaniV  I  went  14.7 
ha xde£  I  burnt  (98.1,4) 
dak'-da-haali/£7i  I  answered  him 
(122.4;  146.14;  180.18) 
lap'  he  carried  it  160.9 
saagw a'£n  I  paddled  it  (14.6) 
wet'gi  he  took  it  from  him  16.13; 
(76.1) 

1  eeba'  £n  I  picke  d  and  ate  it  9  4 .5 , 1 2 
seeba/£n  I  roasted  it  (118.10) 
Jiee£-ius-i  he  went  away  from  me 
(184.14,15) 

hawax-xmt'e£  I  am  rotting  (100.1) 
oud a'£n  I  hunted  for  it  (13.9) 
wo nIf  he  went  to  get  it  160.4 
p'oy amda£n  I  smoked  them  out 

(76.11) 

y6unriya/£rt  I  caught  up  with  him 
(final  of  aorist  stem  unex¬ 
plained)  (140.14) 


The  two  stem  vowels  of  the  verb-stem  are  always  short  in  quantity, 
the  second  regularly  having  the  raised  accent  (imperatives  yanas ,  lebey, 
odoK,  wooy)}  The  long  stem  vowel  of  the  aorist,  when  stressed,  takes 
the  rising  accent.  To  this  latter  rule  there  is  one  curious  exception. 
The  verb  odo-  hunt  for  always  has  the  falling  accent  on  the  ou  of 
the  aorist  (o'uf  he  hunted  for  it  13.9 ;  88.8,  never  *dut'),  but  the  non- 
aorist  forms  follow  in  everything  the  analogy  of  other  verbs  of  this 
type.  This  anomaly  is  quite  unexplained.  Can  it  be  that  a  leveling 
out  of  two  originally  distinct  paradigms  has  taken  place  ( *oud -  ,  odoy-  of 
Type  5  and  d'ud-  ,  *o'ut!~  of  Type  6 )  ? 

Type  6.  Verb-stem  v^  +  c!;  aorist  vv  +  c.  Most  of  the  verbs  that 
follow  this  type  have  as  second  consonant  in  the  aorist  one  capable  of 


1  Such  forms  as  lebe’n,  with  falling  accent  on  the  second  vowel,  are  only  apparently  opposed  to  this 
rule,  as  in  these  cases  the  falling  accent  regularly  goes  with  the  personal  ending  -n.  Practically  all  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  accent  rules  found  in  the  examples  are  of  this  merely  apparent  character  and  will  be  readily 
explained  away  when  the  subject  of  personal  endings  is  considered. 
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becoming  a  fortis;  such  as  do  not,  introduce  a  catch  before  the  second 
consonant  in  non-aorist  forms.  There  seem  to  be  no  primarily  in¬ 
transitive  verbs  of  this  type.  Examples  of  the  type  are: 


Verb-stem 

7-k'wa'ak !  w in  I  shall  wake  him  up 

k'\vH'A£xdee  I  shall  wake  up  (190.5) 
m°-la/t  lan  I  shall  put  it  about 
my  waist 

la-£i-t'b&'k\in  I  shall  burst  it 
(118.5) 

wa-sga/p  lin  I  shall  make  it  tight 
aZ-xi'k!m  I  shall  see  him  (146.21) 
de£-l-wl'k  lin  I  shall  spread  it  out 
(120.1) 

dak'-t'e'eklin  I  shall  give  him  to 
smoke  (170.13) 

baa-xo't\an  I  shall  win  over  him 
(170.9) 

al-lo'klwan  I  shall  thrust  it 
dal-’p'b'tlin  I  shall  mix  it  (178.5) 
de£-%- nu't  lin  I  shall  drown  him 


Aorist  stem 

t-k'wa,agwi%  I  woke  him  up 
16.4;  (75.6) 

k'wa uxde£  I  woke  up  (16.3,  5) 
xda-\H'ada£n  I  put  it  about  my 
waist 

la-£l-bbnugi£n  I  burst  it  (24.17) 

wa-sga,abie%Imadeittight(140.6) 
al-xlrigi£n  I  saw  him  188.9 
de£-l-\\lngi£n  I  spread  it  out 

dak'-t'e'egi£n  I  gave  him  to  smoke 

bda-xo'uda£n  I  won  over  him 
(168.5) 

aZ-lo/ugwa%  I  thrust  it  (152.19) 
dal--p'6'udi£n  I  mixed  it 
de£-i-nu'udi£n  I  drowned  him 
(118.9) 

de-bii'ugtfn  I  filled  it  (140.3) 
7-gI'hia  he  took  it  15.1;  45.13 


de-bii'klin  I  shall  fill  it 
f'-gihia  take  it!  (102.14) 

Despite  the  change  of  the  second  consonant  from  fortis  to  non- 
fortis,  it  is  not  certain  that  it  is  always  an  integral  part  of  the  stem ; 
in  de-bu,iLgi£n  the  g  (Jc!)  seems  to  be  a  verbifying  suffix  (cf.  de-bu'e 
full  as  adjective).  The  accent  of  the  base  of  verbs  of  Type  6  differs 
materially  from  that  of  verbs  of  types  heretofore  discussed.  The 
normal  pitch-accent  of  most  verb-bases  is  the  rising  tone  for  long, 
the  raised  for  final  short,  vowels,  unless  a  catch  immediately  follows. 
Thus  in  Type  5  ddk'-da-Jhdl  he  answered  him;  Type  2  naga'  he 
said  to  him;  but  with  catch  Type  4  naga'i£  he  said.  The  verbs, 
however,  of  Type  6,  as  will  have  been  noticed,  all  have  the  falling 
accent  in  both  aorist  and  non-aorist  forms.  This  variation  from  the 
accentual  norm  becomes  intelligible  if  we  remember  that  a  fortis 
is  the  equivalent  of  a  catch  +  a  media;  e.  g.,  alxi'Jdin  i  shall  see 
him;  alxi'£Y  see  him!  As  the  catch  tends  to  bring  about  a  falling 
accent  before  it,  the  falling  accent  peculiar  to  verbs  of  Type  6  may 
plausibly  be  ascribed  to  the  fortis  (i.  e.,  glottal  catch)  quality  of  the 
final  consonant  of  the  stem.  Compare  also,  in  Type  3,  he'ildin 
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I  shall  leave  it  over.  The  retention  of  the  falling  accent  in  the 
aorist,  although  the  presumable  cause  of  it  has  been  removed,  is  an 
example  of  form-parallelism,  and  argues,  at  least  in  verbs  of  this 
type,  for  the  secondary  origin  of  the  aorist  stem.  The  relation 
between  xb'V.an  and  xd'uda£n  is,  then,  the  same  as  that  which  obtains 
between  yowo'£  he  was  and  yowb'uda£  when  he  was  79.7. 

The  organic  character  of  the  fortis  consonant  of  verbs  of  this  type 
is  still  further  evidenced  by  many  derivative  forms  (iteratives,  con- 
tinuatives,  -xa-  forms  used  to  imply  lack  of  object)  which  are  reg¬ 
ularly  derived  from  the  verb-stem,  not  the  aorist  stem,  even  in  their 
aorist  forms.  Thus  from  sgo'ut!-  45.10  (aorist  sgo'ud-  72.10)  cut  are 
derived  the  derivative  aorists  sgot!o'  sgade£  i  cut  frequentatively 
(62.1 ) ,  sgot!dl-ha£n  i  keep  cutting  it  (108.8),  sgiit!u'xade£  i  cut  (with¬ 
out  object)  (92.2).  Parallel  forms  are  derived  from  most  other  verbs 
of  this  type,  such  as  xlHTd~,  lo'uk!-,  sgVirp!-  cut,  sge'et!~  lift  up.  A  few 
verbs  of  Type  6,  however,  form  the  aorists  of  these  derivatives  from 
the  aorist  stems  of  the  simple  verbs.  Such  forms  are  the  frequenta- 
tives  fbaga't'bag-  14.12  (from  t’ba'aJc!-  136.20)  and  sege'sag-  172.10 
(from  se'ek!-  nod  to,  open  door  138.18). 

Type  7 .  Y erb-stem  c  +  vv  +  c1 ;  aorist  c !  +  v  +  cx  -f  v  ( +  i) .  The  second 
sub-group  (7b)  of  this  sparsely  represented  type  of  verbs  is  apparently 
related  to  the  first  (7a)  as  are  verbs  of  Type  4a  to  those  of  Type  2. 
It  is  very  improbable,  however,  that  the  characteristic  -i-  element 
of  the  aorist  is  morphologically  the  same  in  both  Type  4  and  Type  7b, 
as  verbs  of  the  latter  type  are  clearly  transitive,  while  in  Type  4  the 
-i-  was  found  to  be  a  clearly  intransitivizing  element.  A  further 
difference  between  the  two  types  lies  in  the  marked  length  of  the 
repeated  vowel  in  verbs  of  Type  7b.  This  vocalic  length  is  perhaps 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  the  -i-  in  certain  forms;  e.  g.,  d%-t!ugul 
he  wore  it,  but  dl-t!ugu£n  i  wore  it.  (See  §  65.) 

Of  Type  7a  only  the  following  examples  have  been  found: 


Verb-stem 

Z>da-dep'dee  I  shall  arise  196.3 
'wa-&i\nhin  I  shall  distribute 
them 

dwefp'dwa'pxdda  they  will  fly 
without  lighting 


Aorist  stem 

bda-t\ebe'f  e£  I  arose  186.14 
wa-t\WlVni£n  I  have  distributed 
them  (130.4) 

t!wep!e'  tlwapx  they  flew  with 
out  lighting 


The  last  example  follows  also  Types  6  and  13a. 
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To  Type  7b  belong: 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 


da-dak'  build  a  fire! 
di-diiiigwa'nk'  she  will  wear  it  55.9 
t'gwa axa'nfgwidee  I  shall  tattoo 
myself 

k!aadaVF  he  will  pick  them 
(116.17) 


da-t!agai  he  built  a  fire  96.17 
d7-t!iigul  she  wore  it  96.16 
Vgw&xiiik'wide£  I  tattooed  my¬ 
self 

kladal  he  picked  them 
swadai  he  beat  him  in  gambling 


The  last  three  verbs  happen  to  have  stems  beginning  with  a  conso¬ 
nant  or  consonant-combination  that  does  not  allow  of  development  into 
a  fortis,  so  that  there  is  no  initial  modification  in  the  aorist.  A  few 
other  transitive  verbs  have  aorist  stems  like  those  of  type  7b,  but 
form  their  non-aorist  forms  according  to  other  models,  as  the  aorists 
1c!emei-  make  (only  with  third  personal  object;  otherwise  lc!eine(e)-n-, 
corresponding  verb-stem  lc!ein-n-  of  Type  2)  and  yehei-  hear  singing 
far  away  (verb-stem  yeJii '-).  In  both  aorist  and  non-aorist  forms 
the  stem  vowel  or  long  i-diphthong,  when  stressed,  bears  the  rising  or 
raised  accent  ( id  at '  pick  them!  bda-t!ebeY  he  arose). 


Type  8.  Verb-stem  c+vv  +  ct;  aorist  c!  +  v  +  ct+ v  +  cv  The  aorist 
stem  of  this  type  is  characterized  by  reduplication  of  Type  1  (see 
§  30)  combined,  wherever  possible,  with  change  to  fortis  of  the  ini¬ 
tial  consonant.  Examples  are: 


Verb-stem 

gaitV  I  shall  grow  (77.9) 
go^da'n  I  shall  bury  him  (118.3) 
go'da'n  I  shall  dig  it 
guuwa'n  I  shall  plant  it  (94.10) 
douma'n  I  shall  kill  him  (178.14) 
wa£-l-doxin  I  shall  gather  them 

ba-i-dixin  I  shall  pull  (guts)  out 

da da'n  I  shall  crack  it 
deegw a'ldan  I  shall  watch  for 
him  (116.20;  126.20) 
wtf-i-d&mi' n  I  shall  gather 
them  (for  war) 

baaba/n  I  shall  chop  it  (90.16) 
di-bil^gwa'n  I  shall  start  (war, 
basket)  (110.21;  170.10) 
s-aMa'n  I  shall  mash  it 


Aorist  stem 

k!ayafiV  I  grew  (77.9) 
k!ododa/£n  I  buried  him  (96.16) 
k!olol&,£7i  I  dug  it  73.10,14 
k!uwuw(i/£w  I  planted  it  (132.10) 
t!omoma/£7i  I  killed  him  71.7 
wa£-l- 1  !oxo 'xi£n  I  gathered  them 
(112.6,11;  192.4) 
ba-i-t\ixi'xi£n  I  pulled  (guts)  out 
(92.17) 

t!alala'£?i  I  cracked  it 
t!egwegw a'lda£n  I  watched  for 
him  (118.2;  158.12) 
wa£-l- 1  !eme'm  he  gathered 

them  (for  war)  110.3 
p!ababa,£7i  I  chopped  it  (90.  ll) 
dl-p  !iigugwa/£,M  I  started  it 

ts‘!adada/£7i  I  mashed  it(130.23) 
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Verb-stem 

s'Umt'an  I  shall  boil  it  (170.16) 


Aorist  stem 

tsdiimuinfa£n  I  boiled  it 
(170.17) 

de£-r-ts-!ibibi'£7i  I  closed  door 
(90.5) 

yegwegw a'£n  I  bit  him  (88.3) 
lobob<x/£7i  I  pounded  them 
(16.9) 

limi'hn  tree  fell  (108.11) 
helehV  I  sang  (104.2,  5,  6) 


de£-i-s-lbin  I  shall  close  door 
(90.4) 

yeegw a'n  I  shall  bite  him  (88.2) 
louba'n  I  shall  pound  them 
(16.6) 

li‘ma/£r  tree  will  fall  (108.12) 
hehV  I  shall  sing  (106.15) 

In  the  transitive  verbs  of  this  type  the  repeated  consonant  of  the 
aorist  is  found  only  when  the  object  is  of  the  third  person;  otherwise 
it  is  dropped,  with  lengthening  of  the  preceding  vowel.  Thus: 

tlomom  he  killed  him  16.15;  but t!omoxbi£n  he  killed  you(cf.  178.12) 
Before  certain  intransitivizing  derivative  suffixes,  particularly  -x- 
(see  §56)  and  -xa-  (see  §53),  the  same  loss  of  the  repeated  consonant 
of  the  aorist  stem  is  to  be  noted.  Thus: 


plaba'p'  he  chopped  it  90.11;  but  p!ebe'xa£  he  chopped  55.6 
wa£-%-t!emem  he  gathered  them  together;  but  da¥-t!emex  they 
are  gathered  together  43.9;  136.11 

With  -x-  the  preceding  vowel  is  lengthened,  with  -xa-  it  remains 
short.  The  second  consonant  of  the  stems  of  verbs  of  Type  8  never 
involves  a  radical  glottal  catch,  hence  the  falling  accent  is  never 
found  on  either  the  first  or  second  stem  vowel. 

Type  9.  Verb-stem  c  +  vv  +  ct;  aorist  c!  +  v  +  y  +  v  +  cv  This  type  is 
not  at  all  a  common  one.  It  differs  from  Type  7a  in  that  the  added 
vowel  (in  every  case  a,  as  far  as  the  material  goes)  is  put  before  the 
last  consonant  of  the  base,  the  y  serving  perhaps  merely  to  connect 
the  stem  -a-  and  added  -a-. 

Of  Type  9,  examples  are: 

Verb-stem 

daag a'n  I  shall  find  it  (110.15) 
saag a'n  I  shall  shoot  him 
da-dMt'ee  (-daay-)  I  shall  go  to 
get  something  to  eat  (33.9) 
da-daHdi'n  (  =  daiZd-,  see  §  11)  I 
shall  go  to  get  it  to  eat  (33.9) 


Aorist  stem 

t !  ayaga'£rt  I  found  it  (27.12) 
ts!  ayagaVn  I  shot  him  (45.13) 
da-t!ayart'e£  I  went  to  get 
something  to  eat1  (75.9) 
da-V.&j(ddi'£n  (  =  t!ayaiW-,  see 
§  11)  I  went  to  get  it  to  eat 
(76.9) 


‘This  verb  might  be  considered  as  entirely  parallel  to  gaay-  (aorist  k.'ayai-)  of  Type  8.  The  deriva¬ 
tive  in  -Id-,  however,  seems  to  prove  it  to  be  of  Type  9;  the  -Id-  forms,  if  belonging  to  Type  8,  would 
probably  appear  as  *da-d^ya'Jdin,  *da-t\ayaya'ldisn. 
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Type  10.  Verb-stem  c+v  (  +  c)  (  +  c,);  aorist  c  +  y-H  1  l(  +  y). 

lci  + c  J 

Tliis  type  embraces  the  few  verbs  that  form  their  aorist  stem  by 
merely  repeating  the  initial  consonant  of  the  verb-stem.  Of  10a, 
that  is,  those  that  introduce  the  initial  consonant  immediately  after 
the  stem-vowel,  there  have  been  found : 


Verb-stem 


Aorist  stem 


loux  to  play  31.7;  (31.6,  8,  9) 
la p'dee  I  shall  become  (25.2) 

laaw a'n  I  shall  twine  basket 
Tie£-l- le'  (l)k  !in  I  shall  let  him  go 
(182.20) 


loukV  I  played 
laall7V  I  became  (also  of  Type 
15a)  186.19 

laalwa/£rt  I  twined  basket  (61.7) 
he£-i-\e'\elc!i£n  I  let  him  go 
(50.4) 


The  last  verb  differs  from  the  others  in  that  it  repeats  in  the  aorist 
both  the  consonant  and  the  vowel  of  the  verb-stem;  it  is  the  only 


verb  known  which  shows  perfect  duplication  of  the  verb-stem  (as¬ 
suming  the  suffixed  character  of  the  -7c!-).1  Perhaps  -leJc!-  is  misheard 


for  -lelk!-. 


The  only  certain  example  of  10  &  is: 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

sanay  spear  it!  (33.9)  sans  he  speared  it  (110.20) 

The  verb-stem  here  is  of  Type  5.  The  simple  base  ( san -)  is  best 
seen  in  the  fully  reduplicated  sdansa'n-siniau£  they  aee  fighting 
each  other  23.14.  An  aorist  of  Type  10  b  is  probably  also: 

Jia-u-gwen-yuV.i'hi  ( =  *yut!y-[7t]i) 
he  gobbled  it  down  (cf.  fre¬ 
quentative  yutlmjad-) 

See  also  aorist  ydumli-  under  Type  5.  Stems  of  this  type  are  more 
frequent  among  nouns  than  verbs,  e.  g.,  beljp  swan  (see  §  86,  5). 

Type  11.  Verb-stem  c  +  y  +  Cj  +  c;  aorist  c-fy  +  q  +  y  +  c.  Verbs 
belonging  to  this  type  differ  in  the  aorist  from  those  of  the  preceding 
type  in  that  they  introduce  before  the  repeated  initial  consonant  also 
the  vowel  of  the  stem,  thus  approaching  in  form  the  more  fully 
reduplicating  Type  13.  Only  a  few  examples  of  the  type  occur: 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

loma'kV  (a  is  inorganic)  I  lomokV  I  choked 
shall  choke 

xalxabnTe®  I  shall  urinate  (cf.  xala' xamtfV  I  urinated0' 

xdal-am-  urine) 


1  There  are  many  apparently  perfect  duplications  of  verb-stems  in  -a-,  but  the  -a-  of  the  second  member 
is  never  a  repetition  of  the  stem-vowel.  See  Type  12. 

8  This  verb  is  better  considered  as  belonging  to  Type  13a,  xalxam-  and  xalaxam-  being  respectively 
dissimilated  from  *  xanxan-  and  *xamian-  (see  §21). 
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Aorist  stem 

yawahV  I  talked  (30.4;  126.2) 

da-bo'k\o^na£n  I  made  bub¬ 
bles  (base  Idle!-)  102.22 
bd£-al-mo'lo£ma£n  .  I  turned 
things  over 

da°-yehei  he  went  where  there 
was  singing  (see  Type  7b) 
106.10 

legwela'mda£7i  I  suck  it  out 
of  it  (186.18) 

laamala/£n  I  quarrel  with  him 
(27.2) 

It  is  quite  possible  that  many  verbs  whose  verb-stem  ends  in  a  con¬ 
sonant  identical  with  their  initial  consonant  (and  that  one  would  be 
inclined  to  list  under  Type  2)  really  belong  to  Type  11.  In  such 
cases  as: 

ging-  go  somewhere  (aorist  ginig-) 
le!iy[a]g-  go,  come  (aorist  leliyig-) 
gel-gul[a]g-  desire  (aorist-  gulug-) 

it  is  not  easy  to  decide  whether  the  final  -g-  is  a  suffixed  element,  as 
in  many  verbs  of  Type  2,  or  a  repetition  of  the  initial  consonant  of 
the  base.  As  to  the  genesis  of  the  form  in  verbs  of  Type  11,  it  seems 
clear  that  it  is  only  a  secondary  development  of  the  far  more  richly 
represented  Type  13.  This  is  indicated  by  the  existence  of  second 
forms  of  Type  13  alongside  those  of  Type  11 : 

da-bok!oba'Vna£n  I  make  bubbles  yiwiya'uf  e£  I  talk  (148.9) 
mo'lo£mala£n  I  turn  things  over 
(170.16) 

A  form  like  mo'lo£maf  you  turned  things  over  may  go  back  to 
a  *mo'lo£mlat '  (Type  13b),  itself  a  reduced  form  of  the  fully  redu¬ 
plicating  mo'lo£maiat' ;  but  see  §  65. 

Type  1 2 .  Y erb-stem  c  +  V v  +  cx;  aorist  cJrVv  +  clJrc-\-a  +  cv  V erbs  of 
this  type  form  their  aorist  by  reduplicating  the  verb-stem  according 
to  Type  2  (see  §  30) ;  the  a  of  the  second  syllable  of  the  aorist  stem 
is  regularly  umlauted  to  i  by  an  i  of  the  following  syllable  (see  §  8, 
3a).  Morphologically  such  aorist  stems  are  practically  identical 
with  the  verb-stems  of  Type  13a,  though  no  further  deductions  can 
be  drawn  from  this  fact.  Contrary  to  what  one  might  expect,  most 
verbs  of  the  type  show  no  marked  iterative  or  frequentative  signifi- 

§  40 


yawi'Ce*  I  shall  talk  (cf.  base 
yivo-  talk)  (126.2) 

bd£-al-mo'l£man  I  shall  turn 
things  over  (base  mol£~) 
dd^ye'hi'n  I  shall  go  to  where 
singing  is  heard 
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cation.  Examples  of  this  rather  frequently  recurring  type  are : 

Verb-stem  Aoriststem 


sana'n  1  I  shall  fight  him  (28.15) 
hee£-sal-V gduni' n  I  shall  kick  it 
off 

t!eufee  I  shall  play  shinny 

vt!aawi'n  I  shall  catch  him  (33.8) 
bdv-di'ga'n  I  shall  make  it  stand 
up 

hee£- s’wllzF  it  is  torn 
ts!aagu'££'  he  will  step 
dd£-i-bdudi'n  I  shall  pull  out  his 
hair 

bd-l-sgd^gi' n  I  shall  pick  it  up 
laaw i'n  I  shall  call  him  by  name 


saansa'n£V  I  was  fighting  184.13 
7lee£-saZ-t'gunt'gini£?i  I  lacked  it 
off  (24.17) 

t!eut!a'u£'e£  I  played  shinny 
(47.7) 

vt!aut!iwi£7i  I  caught  him  33.4 
Z>ua-dik'daga£n  I  made  it  stand 
up  (59.10) 

7-s‘wils’wi \i£n  I  tore  it  (73.3) 
ts!aak'ts!a,£k'  he  stepped  32.9 
dd£-%-bot  'bid^n  I  pulled  out  his 
hair  (194.7) 

fru-^-sgak' sgigi£n  I  picked  him 
up  (32.12) 

laaliwi'£n  I  called  him  by  name 
(f or  lda-  =  Idu-  see  §  7)  (116.3) 


There  is  a  tendency  to  prevent  a  long  u-diphthong  of  the  first 
syllable  of  the  aorist  stem  from  standing  immediately  before  a 
diphthong-forming  semivowel  or  consonant  (y,  w,  l,  m,  n )  of  the 
second  syllable.  In  such  cases  the  u  is  either  lost,  as  in  the  last 
example  above  (dissimilation  is  also  a  possible  explanation)  or  a  con¬ 
necting  -i-  is  introduced  between  the  u,  which  now  becomes  w,  and 
the  following  consonant.  Examples  are: 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

leuc write  he  will  call  me  by  name  leewila'usi  2  he  calls  me  by  name 

59.7 

\mt'ee  I  shall  look  (142.18)  liwila'uiV3  I  look  (59.14) 

The  stem  vowel  of  verbs  of  Type  12  is  regularly  long,  and,  when 
stressed,  as  it  generally  is  in  aorist  forms,  receives  the  rising  accent. 
The  a  of  the  second  syllable  of  the  aorist  stem  is  stressed  only  when 
forming  a  secondary  diphthong  with  a  following  repeated  radical 
element,  in  which  case  it  receives  a  falling  ( IdHa'uhi  he  called  him) 
or  raised  accent  (hee£-sal-t’ guunf  ga'ri) . 


1  The  various  forms  of  this  verb  seem  to  be  made  up  of  three  distinct  stems.  The  non-aorist  forms  of  both 
transitive  and  intransitive  ( sana'p'de  « I  shall  fight)  employ  a  stem  ( Sana -)  of  Type  5.  Most  aorist  forms, 
including  the  reciprocal  aorist,  use  the  stem  saansan-  of  Type  12  (se^nsa'nsi  he  fights  me;  samsa'nsinik' 
we  fight  each  other).  The  stem  s&ans-  of  Type  106  is  probably  limited  to  such  transitive  forms  of  the 
aorist  as  have  a  third  person  object  (saansa’^n  I  fight  mM;  sans  he  fought  him). 

2  Parallel  form,  perhaps  with  iterative  significance,  to  le^la'usi,  §  7. 

3  This  verb  has  a  short  i  in  the  first  syllable  of  the  aorist,  so  that,  as  far  as  the  aorist  stem  is  concerned, 
it  seems  to  belong  to  Type  13a.  Perhaps  it  is  best  considered  a  verb  of  mixed  type  (13a  in  aorist,  12  in 
non-aorist). 

§  40 
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Type  13.  Verb-stem  c  +  v  +  ^  +  c  +  a  +  c^  aorist  c  +  v  +  ^  +  v  +  c  +  a 
+  cv  For  i-  umlaut  of  the  a  see  §  8,  3a.  This  type  embraces  a  very 
large  number  of  verbs,  chiefly  of  iterative,  usitative,  or  intensive  sig¬ 
nification.  Of  these,  some  are  the  iterative  or  usitative  derivatives 
of  simpler  verbs;  others,  again,  are  hardly  found  in  simpler  form, 
the  action  they  express  being  of  a  necessarily  repetitive  character 
(e.  g.,  rub,  rattle,  chew)  ;  in  still  others  the  repetitive  idea  is  not 
strongly  marked  or  is  even  absent.  Of  Type  13a,  which  covers  prac¬ 
tically  the  whole  number  of  type-cases,  examples  will  be  given  under 
the  characteristic  stem-vowels. 


Verb-stem 

(1)  a: 

l-gaxgbd'-a  I  shall  scratch  him 
da-ts!a'lts!ilm  I  shall  chew  it 
he  e£-7-kV£p ' k'  ibm  I  shall  chip 
them  off 

(2)  e: 

7-ts-le'ltsdilm  I  shall  rattle  it 
7-heegwaTt'wram  (see  §  19)  I 
shall  work 

al-gesga,sa'lfee  I  shall  be  wash¬ 
ing 

se'nsan fee  I  shall  whoop 
hemhamaViF  he  will  imitate 
him 

(3)  o  (u): 

dU-t'gumt'ga'm  squeeze  and 
crack  (insects) ! 

7-yulyavl  rub  it ! 
al-'p !%*- ts •  lu'lts  •  !al7iip'  do  ye 
put  it  on  fire ! 

(4)  i: 

7-smilsmilm  I  shall  swing  it 
S-s’wi'ls’wilm  I  shall  tear  it  to 
pieces 

ts-!i'nts‘!anxdee  I  shall  be  an¬ 
gry 

vsVls'alTti  distribute  it! 
de-khuk'auFmm  I  shall 
brandish  it  before  my  face 
(172.11) 

yiwiyawa'£s  one  who  talks 
148.18 

§  40 


Aorist  stem 

7-gaxagbd'£7i  I  scratched  him 
da- ts  lala'ts  li\i£n  I  chewed  it 
^ee£-;t-k'ap!a,k'ib't£7t  I  chipped 
them  off  (118.11;  120.16) 

7-ts'!ele'ts*!iK£7i  I  rattled  it 
7-heg  we'hak'  wna£n  I  worked 

A 

al-gesegasa'lfe£  I  was  washing 

sene'san^V  I  whooped  (180.15) 
heme'ham  he  imitated  him 
24.4,  8 

dii-t'gunm'tgtimi£n  I  squeezed 
and  cracked  (insects) 
7-yulu'yiH£R  I  rubbed  it 
a7-p.T*-ts-!ulu'ts-!iH£R  I  put  it 
on  fire  (152.20) 

I-smili'smih'bi  I  swung  it  (72.10) 
i-s'wiliVwil i£n  I  tore  it  to  pieces 

ts-!  inlets  *!anxde£  I  was  angry 
(24.16;  148.15) 

7-s  -ili's  'aMii  he  distributed  it  3 1 . 1 
de-k'i\vi'k.'&uk'wa£n  I  bran¬ 
dished  it  before  my  face 
(172.12) 

yiwiya'u£  he  talks,  makes  a 
sound  148.9 
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The  verb-stem  of  the  last  example  seems  at  first  sight  identical  with 
the  aorist  stem,  but  the  second  i  is  to  be  explained  as  a  connective 
element  similar  to  the  i  of  leewilau-  above  (see  under  Type  12); 
yiwiyawa'£s  is  thus  developed  from  a  theoretical  *yiwyawa,£s. 

The  verb  Va£pKVab-  above  illustrates  a  slightly  divergent  subtype 
of  Type  13a.  If  the  final  consonant  of  the  stem  is  a  fortis,  it  appears 
as  a  non-fortis  (voiceless  media  or  aspirated  surd  according  to  the 
phonetic  circumstances)  when  repeated.  This  phenomenon  is  best 
explained  as  an  example  of  catch  dissimilation;  *Fap!aFap!~,  i.  e., 
Fa£b£aFa£b£-  is  dissimilated  to  Jc'a£b£aJc'ab-,  Faplalc'ab-  (see  §  22). 
In  non-aorist  forms,  where  the  fortis  becomes  a  syllabic  final,  it 
naturally  gives  way  to  the  equivalent  catch  aspirated  surd.  Further 
examples  of  this  subtype  are: 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 


7-sgo/£t'sgidm  I  shall  cut  them 
one  after  another  (21.2,4) 
ha-u-gwen-y\i'£t'yidin  I  shall 
gobble  them  all  down 
xa-£i-sgl,£p ' sgi bin  I  shall  cut 
them  through  (21.2) 
bda-Ve£\CVsLrxdda  ( =  -ta'g-x-) 
they  will  all  bob  up 
&a-'i-df£-t'ga'£st'gaas  stick  out 
your  anus!  164.19;  166.1,6 


i-sgot!o'sgidi£7i  I  cut  them  one 
after  another  (144.2,3) 
Jia-u-gwen-yut\u'yidi£n  I  gob¬ 
bled  them  all  down  (126.10) 
xa-£f-sgip !  i'sgibf £n  I  cut  them 
through  (22.9;  138.7) 
&a°-t'ek!e't'a£c  they  all  bobbed 
up 

&a-i-di£-t,gats!a/t'gisi£?il  stuck 
out  my  anus  (166.8) 


In  regard  to  vocalic  quantity  it  will  be  noticed  that  both  the  stem 
vowel  and  the  repeated  vowel  are  generally  short.  Comparatively 


few  cases  are  found  with  long  stem-vowel  in  non-aorist  forms  ( hee - 
gwagw-,  swittswal- ,  sgdu£t’sgad-) .  Indeed  the  shortness  of  the  vowel 
of  the  verb-stem  is  about  the  only  mark  of  difference  between  verb- 
stems  of  Type  13  and  aorist  stems  of  Type  12.  Thus: 

l-s’wi'ls’wal  (non-aorist  of  Type  13)  tear  it  to  pieces! ;  but  l-s’wlH- 
s-uxi'l  (aorist  of  Type  12)  he  tore  it  (with  one  tear) 

A  few  verbs  allow  the  repeated  vowel,  particularly  in  third  personal 
forms,  to  be  long;  when  stressed,  as  it  generally  is,  it  has  a  falling 
accent.  Besides  ts’Hni'Hs’Ianx-  (also  ts'H'niHs’Ianx-  or  ts'H'nits’lanx- 


190.19),  may  be  mentioned: 

gwen-Jbegwe'ehagwanJii  he  related  it  to  him  57.9;  cf.  59.6 
p!uliiriip!alM  they  marched  in  single  file  192.3 
In  non-aorist  forms  the  vowel,  if  long  and  stressed,  takes  the  ris¬ 
ing  accent;  before  a  glottal  catch,  however,  we  regularly  have  the 
3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2—12 - 8  §  40 
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falling  accent  ( sgd'u£fsgad- ,  sgi'iep'sgab~).  In  the  aorist  the  stress  gen¬ 
erally  falls  on  the  repeated  vowel. 

Only  two  verbs  have  been  found  that  at  first  sight  conform  to 
Type  13  b.  They  are: 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

de£-X-ge'uk!iwm  I  shall  tie  (a  des-i-gewe'k\iwi£n  I  tied  it  bow- 
salmon)  bowstring-fashion  string-fashion  (cf.  88.5) 

du'lt!ilm  I  shall  stuff  them  into  it  dulu't  !iK£n  I  stuffed  them  into 

it  (122.19;  138.17) 

This  curious  type  of  verb  is  easily  explained  if  we  assume  that 
the  bases  are  not  gew-  and  dill-,  respectively,  but  geu£-  and  dill6-. 
They  are,  then,  strictly  comparable  to  verbs  like  sgotlosgad-  dis¬ 
cussed  above;  instead  of  having  a  fortis  consonant,  i.  e.,  a  stop  with 
glottal  closure,  as  the  final  consonant  of  the  base,  they  have  a  semi¬ 
vowel  or  diphthong-forming  consonant  (w,  y,  l,  m,  n )  as  the  base  final. 
The  verb  and  aorist  stems  of  geu£-  and  dill6-,  formed  according  to  Type 
13  a,  are  theoretically  *gew£gau£~,  *gewe£gau£-  and  *dul£dal£-,*dulii£dal£-, 
respectively.  Allowing,  as  in  the  case  of  the  forms  like  Tc  aplalcab- 
discussed  above,  for  catch  dissimilation,  these  forms  are  seen  to  be 
phonetically  equivalent  to  geuJclau-,  geweldau-  and  dultlal-,  dulutlal-, 
respectively  (see  §  12).  If  the  initial  consonant  of  the  verb  happens 
not  to  be  a  media,  then  there  is  no  opportunity  for  the  development 
of  a  fortis  in  the  second  syllable  of  the  verb-stem.  It  is  clear,  then, 
that  the  following  verbs  are  further  examples  of  Type  13  b: 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

bda-Eal-mo'\£m.&\an  I  shall  turn  &da-£aZ-moTo£mala£n  I  turn 
things  over  things  over 

dda-t'muugal-\e'u£\iwin  I  shall  dda-tdnuugalAe\ve'£]iwi£n  I  shook 
shake  shells  in  my  ears  shells  in  my  ears  122.2 

7ia-u-gwen-ju'n£jmin  I  shall  Jm-u-gwen-yuim'£jini£n  I  gob- 
gobble  them  down  bled  them  down  (cf.  yutluyad- 

above) 

The  stem  syllable  of  verbs  of  Type  13  b,  when  bearing  the  stress, 
naturally  have  the  falling  accent. 

Examples  of  Type  13  c  are  not  common  and  have  also  by-forms  of 
Type  13  a: 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

gwida'k'wda7i  I  shall  throw  it  gwidi'k'wda£n  I  threw  it  (122. 13); 
(a  inorganic)  cf.  7-gwidigwidi'£™  (108.21) 

lobo'lp'na^  T  used  to  pound 
them;  cf.  loboTap'na£n  (57.14) 

§  40 
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It  is  very  probable  that  the  -a-  in  the  second  member  of  redupli¬ 
cated  stems  (Types  12  and  13)  is  the  inorganic  - a -  we  have  already 
met  with.  Its  persistence,  even  in  cases  where  the  otherwise  resulting 
phonetic  combination  is  a  possible  one,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  ana¬ 
logic  influence  of  the  probably  larger  number  of  cases  where  its 
presence  is  phonetically  necessary. 

Type  14.  Verb-stem  v  +  c;  aorist  v  +  c+v  +  n.  The  -n  of  the  few 
verbs  that  make  up  this  class  is  probably  a  petrified  derivative  ele¬ 
ment,  yet  it  must  be  considered  as  characteristic  of  the  aorist  stem 
in  an  even  more  formal  sense  than,  for  example,  the  aoristic  -i-  of 
Type  4.  The  only  examples  that  have  been  found  are: 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

xep 'dee  I  shall  do  so  (110.22)  xebenfc5 1  did  so  (14.10;  168.10) 
wal£'eel  shall  sleep  (7 1.15;  142.14)  wayanfV  I  slept  (188.22) 
given-]) Wc' wan  (  =  -p!iy-)  I  shall  gwen-p\iy\'nk’wa£n  I  lay  on 
lie  on  pillow  pillow 

p!e,££'  he  will  be  lying  down  p  ley ent(e£  I  was  lying  down  71.5 
146.9 

The  last  verb  seems  to  insert  a  -y-  in  the  aorist,  between  the  -e-  of 
the  verb-stem  and  that  of  the  aoristic  addition,  in  the  manner  of 
verbs  of  Type  9&.  In  regard  to  vocalic  quantity  these  verbs  differ 
among  themselves.  The  verb-stem  of  all  but  wai-  is  long  in  vocalism. 
The  first  vowel  of  the  aorist  stem  is  short  in  every  case,  the  repeated 
vowel  is  sometimes  short  ( xeben -,  pliyin-),  sometimes  long  ( waydan- ) 
p!eyeen~.  The  stressed  stem  vowel  bears  a  rising  accent. 

The  -n  of  waydan-  and  p!eyeen-  is  eclipsed  before  a  catch  in  the 
third  person: 

waya'£  he  slept  152.22;  154.6 
p!eye'£  he  was  lying  down  49.5 

but: 

xebe'£n  he  did  it  78.9;  118.14 

The  loss  of  the  -n  takes  place  also  in  the  third  person  aorist  of  ydan- 
go  (Type  5).  Thus: 

ya'£  he  went  15.3,11;  59.1;  92.26 

subordinate  form  yd'ada£  58.8  and  (rarely)  yd'anda£  when  he  went. 

;  aorist  stem  -l1.  The  ending  -l1-, 

found  in  a  considerable  number  of  verbs  of  position,  is  not,  properly 
speaking,  a  stem-forming  element  at  all,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that 

§  40 
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suffixed  elements  may  intervene  between  it  and  the  base;  yet,  being 
wanting  in  the  non-aorist  forms  of  many  verbs,  it  has  something  of 
the  appearance  of  such.  The  non-aoristic  -as-  of  a  few  verbs  has 
absolutely  no  appreciable  derivative  force,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a 
purely  formal  element  characterizing  the  non-aorist  forms  of  the 
verb.  As  examples  of  Type  15a  may  be  given: 


Verb-stem 

s’a's’anfe®  I  shall  stand  (cf. 
23.6) 

s*u,£ah'ee  I  shall  sit  (55.11; 
186.21) 

kVp'al£'ee  I  shall  be  long  ab¬ 
sent 

la p'dee  I  shall  become  (92.11; 
166.14) 


Aorist  stem 

s*as*ini£V  I  stand  (34.1;  77.9) 

s-uewilKV  I  sat  (21.1 ;  178.21) 

k'ebilftV  I  was  long  absent 
(124.20) 

laald'e£  I  became  (see  also 
Type  10a)  186.19 


Of  examples  of  Type  156  may  be  mentioned: 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

dink!a'sdda  it  will  lie  stretched  dink!i  it  lies  stretched  out 
out 

t!obaga'sdda  he  will  lie  like  one  tlobigi  he  lay  like  one  dead 
dead  (148.8) 

This  non-aoristic  -as-  seems  to  occur  also  in: 


da-sma-ima'sdec  I  shall  smile  da-smayam  he  smiled 

which  otherwise  belongs  to  Type  2  or  3  (if  the  second  -m-  is  part  of 
the  base). 

Type  16.  Verb-stem  vJrc  +  cl+i;  aorist  v  +  c  +  v  +  cx.  This  type 
embraces  only  an  inconsiderable  number  of  verbs.  They  are: 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 


dl-k.\a'\s\dee  I  shall  be  lean  in 
my  rump 

gwel-sal-tle'isidee  I  shall  be 
lean  in  legs  and  feet 


dl-k.\al&'  sna£n  I  am  lean  in  my 
rump  102.22 

gwel-sal-t\ejesna£n  I  have  no 
flesh  on  my  legs  and  feet 
102.22 


Several  verbs  of  position  that  show  an  -ii-  in  the  aorist  show  an  -i- 
in  non-aorist  forms.  Whether  this  -i-  is  merely  a  shortened  form  of 
the  aoristic  -l1-,  or  identical  with  the  non-aoristic  -i-  of  verbs  of  Type 
16,  is  doubtful;  but,  in  view  of  the  absence  of  the  -i{-  in  non-aoristic 
forms  of  verbs  of  Type  15,  the  latter  alternative  seems  more  probable. 
Such  verbs  are : 
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Verb-stem 

da-sga'\it'da  it  will  lie  scattered 
about 

p'ildiYd0  flat  thing  will  lie 
t'ge'its*  \idda  round  thing  will  lie 

s’einiT'd0  it  will  lie  with  open¬ 
ing  on  top  (like  box) 
s-u'k'didaa  it  will  lie  curled  up 
wi/£k'di(Za°  it  will  lie  heaped 
about 


Aorist  stem 

da- sgali  it  lies  scattered  about 

p'ildi  flat  thing  lies 
t'geitsdi  round  thing  lies 
(138.24) 

s-einl  it  lies  with  opening  on 
top 

s-ugwidi  it  lies  curled  up 
wiklidi.it  lies  heaped  about 


Of  similar  appearance,  though  the  aorist  (not  the  future)  is  transi¬ 
tive  in  form,  is : 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

d<xa-sge'k!i£'ee  I  shall  listen  dda-sgek\iya'sn  I  listened  (third 

person  (Zd°-sgek!l  102.8) 

In  speaking  of  verbs  of  Types  15  and  16,  the  terms  verb-stem  and 
aorist  stem  are  used  in  a  purely  relative  sense,  the  portions  of  the 
listed  forms  printed  in  Roman  characters  not  being  really  on  a  par 
with  those  similarly  marked  in  the  first  fourteen  classes.  These  last 
two  types  have  significance  as  such  only  in  so  far  as  certain  elements 
of  an  essentially  derivative  character  (-$*-,  - i -as-)  are  at  the  same- 
time  formal  means  of  distinguishing  aorist  from  non-aorist  forms. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  in  several  cases  these  elements  are 
themselves  preceded  by  non-radical  elements. 

One  or  two  aorists  have  been  found  in  the  material  obtained  that 
can  not  be  well  classified  under  any  of  the  sixteen  types  illustrated 
above.  They  are: 

gwen-  xoxog[w]u/£n  I  string  (salmon)  together  (  =  fully  redupli¬ 
cated  xogxog-  ;  otherwise  to  be  analyzed  as  xoxo-g-  of  Type 
10  a)  74.14  '* 
s«7-s,aaxs'ix  he  slid 

This  latter  verb  with  its  mysterious  ll  in  the  repeated  syllable  is 
absolutely  without  known  parallel.  Irregular  is  also  the  defective 
verb  ei-  be  (see  §60,  fourth  footnote). 


3.  Verbal  Suffixes  of  Derivation  (§§  41-38) 

§41.  GENERAL  REMARKS 

Although  the  absolute  number  of  non-pronominal  suffixes  in  the 
verb  is  considerable  (almost  or  quite  thirty),  the  number  of  those 
that  have  a  well-defined,  more  or  less  transparent  signification  is  not 
large  (hardly  more  than  a  dozen  or  so)  when  compared  with  what 
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one  is  accustomed  to  in  certain  other  American  languages.  Of  these, 
barely  one  or  two  (a  frequentative  and  a  comitative)  can  be  said  to 
convey  anything  like  a  material  notion,  the  rest  being  of  the  more  or 
less  formal  or  relational  character  met  with  in  suffixes  of  inflective  lan¬ 
guages — intransitivizing  elements,  causative,  reflexive,  passive,  recip¬ 
rocal,  and  others  of  less  easily  described  signification.  Those  suffixes 
that  have  no  clearly  defined  value  may  be  put  in  a  class  by  them¬ 
selves  as  “petrified”  suffixes,  the  justification  for  such  a  classifica¬ 
tion  being  purely  descriptive;  genetically  they  probably  form  a 
heterogeneous  group. 

§  42.  PETRIFIED  SUFFIXES 

In  speaking  of  verbs  of  Types  2  and  3,  it  was  pointed  out  that  in 
a  large  number  of  cases  certain  consonants  that  one  would  naturally 
be  inclined  to  consider  part  of  the  verb-stem  could  be  shown  by  more 
careful  analysis  to  be  really  of  a  suffixal  character.  The  criteria  for 
such  a  suffix  are  partly,  as  was  there  indicated,  the  existence  of 
evidently  related  forms  in  which  the  consonant  is  lacking,  partly 
certain  phonetic  features.  In  a  considerable  number  of  cases  dif¬ 
ferent  suffixes  are  found  joined  to  the  same  verbal  base,  yet  hardly 
ever  determining  so  specific  a  meaning  that  their  primary  signification 
can  be  detected.  The  following  examples, 

t'geits'H  something  round  lies  (138.24) 
t'geyeba'£n  I  roll  it 
fgeeya'lxde£  I  run  around 

al-t'  geye'f  giya£n  I  tie  it  around,  (my  head)  188.5 
u>l£-l-f  geye' ek !in  he  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  48.13 

evidently  all  contain  the  same  radical  element  or  base  ( fgey -), 
which  has  reference  to  circular  action  or  position.  The  suffixes 
-ts‘!~,  -b-,  and  -k!-,  however,  can  not  be  shown  to  be  directly  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  specific  meanings  of  the  different  forms,  these  being 
determined  chiefly,  it  would  seem,  by  the  succeeding  suffixes,  the 
prefixes,  and  the  general  form  (transitive  or  intransitive)  of  the 
verb.  Similarly,  the  forms  Jiee£-sgaya' pxde£  i  lie  down,  da-sgaya- 
na'£n  i  lie  down,  and  possibly  also  da-sgali  it  lies  scattered 
about  (like  grain),  contain  the  same  radical  element  (sga[y  ]-) ;  but, 
as  in  the  examples  first  cited,  the  abstracted  suffixes  -p-,  -n-,  and 
-1-,  refuse  to  yield  anything  tangible.  The  stems  galb-  twist  and 
gelg-  twirl  fire-drill  are  very  probably  related,  though  neither 
§  42 
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the  difference  in  vowel  nor  the  use  of  different  consonants  can  be 
explained.  The  same  difficulty  is  met  with  in  di'ni k!  a£n  i  stretched 
it  out  (62.1)  and  bda-dinl'it \a£n  i  hung  them  on  line  (59.9).  In 
some  cases  a  difference  of  suffix  is  associated  with  a  difference 
of  direction  of  verbal  action,  transitive  and  intransitive.  Thus  we 
have : 

al-ts!ayaga'£n  I  wash  him  (64.5):  al-ls!ayapde£  I  wash  myself 
(not  reflexive  in  form) 

p!alaga'£n  I  relate  a  myth  to  him:  p!ala'pde£  I  relate  a  myth 
ts!ayama'£n  I  hide  it  (124.23) :  ts!ayapde£  I  hide 

The  various  petrified  suffixes  found  will  be  listed  with  examples 
under  each. 

» 

1.  -&-.  There  seem  to  be  two  quite  distinct  -b-  suffixes,  one  charac¬ 
teristic  of  transitives,  the  other  of  a  certain  group  of  intransi¬ 
tives.  Examples  of  transitive  -b-  are: 

fgeyeba'£n  I  roll  it  (base  fgey-),  with  secondarily  intransitive 
derivative : 

al-f  geya'-px  it  is  round  (literally,  it  rolls) 

hee£-sgaya'pxde£  I  lie  down  (derived,  like  al-f  geycdipx,  from  some 
such  transitive  as  *hee£-sgayaba'£n  I  lay  it  down  flat,  that, 
however,  does  not  happen  to  occur  in  the  material  at  hand) 
de£-l-gene'pgwa  he  lay  curled  up  like  dog  (also  - geneuVwa ) 
galaha'£n  I  twist  it  by  rolling  (cf.  gelg-  twirl  fire-drill) 
sgilpx  warm  your  back!  (seems  to  imply  *sgllIba'n  I  shall  warm 
his  back)  (25.8,  9) 

All  intransitives  in  -b-  (-p'~) ,  whether  or  not  secondarily  derived 
from  transitives,  belong  to  that  class  of  verbs  to  be  later  dis¬ 
cussed  as  Intransitive  Verbs,  Class  II.  Among  those  with 
primarily  intransitive  -p'-  are: 

al-ts!ayap'de£  I  washed  my  face 
ts!ayap'de£  I  hid 
p!ala'pde£  I  tell  a  myth 
S’in-xinixanp  de£ 1  sniff  (cf.  xin  mucus) 

s'as’a'nhap  de£  I  stand  around  (not  trying  to  help  anyone)  (cf 
s’a's-anfe e  I  shall  stand) 

S'in-voi'VdY up' de£  I  blow  my  nose 
bda-s-o'wdu£¥apde£  I  jump  up  (48.15;  49.1) 

A  number  of  Class  II  intransitive  verbs  show  a  suffixed  -p  -  in  all 
forms  but  the  aorist.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  whether  this 
-p  -  is  morphologically  identical  with  the  -p  -  of  verbs  like 
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ts!ayapde£  or  not,  but  such  seems  likely.  Intransitives  with 
non-aoristic  -p'-  are : 

ldpdee  I  shall  become  (92.11)  (aorist  ldalit'e£)  186.19 
sana'pdee  I  shall  fight  (aorist  sdansa' nf e£  [184.13]) 
tgunpdee  I  shall  be  cold  (aorist  t'gunuVde£  [90.3]) 

Finally,  all  Class  II  intransitives  have  a  -p'-  before  the  formal 
elements  in  the  first  person  plural  and  impersonal  of  the  aorist 
and  future  and  in  the  imperative  and  inferential  modes: 

s'as'intp'ik '  we  stand 

s'a's'an])'iau£f  they  (indef.)  will  stand 

8’a's’anp'  stand! 

s-a' s-an^any  do  ye  stand! 

s’a's'anpga£m  stand!  (future) 

s’a'  s'anpY  he  stood,  it  seems 

There  is  small  doubt,  however,  that  this  -p'-  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  non-aoristic  -p'-  of  verbs  like  lap'de e,  which  occurs  in 
the  entire  future.  A  form  like  Zap'  become  !  is  in  that  event 
perhaps  to  be  analyzed  as  Zda-p'-p',  the  first  -p'-  being  the  non- 
aoristic  element  found  also  in  Zap'de®,  while  the  second  -p'-  is 
identical  with  the  imperative-inferential  -p'-  of  s*aVemp'. 
This  analysis  is  purely  theoretical,  however,  as  contraction  to 
a  single  -p'-  is  unavoidable  in  any  case. 

2.  -p!-.  This  consonant  is  evidently  a  suffixed  element  in: 

ha£-i-hu'lup  \i£n  I  skinned  them  (cf.  Tia^i-hu'lu^hal  they  skinned 
them  all  160.5) 

3.  -in- .  Apparently  as  transitive  element  -in-  appears  in: 

ts!ayama'£n  I  hide  it  (124.23)  (cf.  ts!aydpde£  I  hide  [24.2]) 

As  intransitive  suffix  it  appears  in: 
fgisi/£m  it  gets  green 

xudumfe£  I  whistle  (base  xud-;  related  to  xdelf  flute  [  ?])  (33.16) 
ts' his'ufht' e£  I  make  noise  by  drawing  in  breath  between  teeth 
and  lower  lip  (78.9,10,12;  79.1,3,5;  96.9,10,12) 

It  may  not  be  altogether  accidental  that  the  latter  two  verbs  both 

express  the  making  of  a  noise.  This  idea  is  found  expressed 
also  in: 

ts'!elefrd'e£  I  rattle  (102.13)  (cf.  l-ts%!elefts'!ili£n  I  rattle  it) 
but  the-m-  of  this  verb  may  be  really  an  older  -n-  dissimilated 
to  -in-  because  of  the  preceding  -Z-.  The  -m-  corresponds  to 
an  evidently  identical  suffixed  -am-  of  the  related  noun  ts'Iela'm 
hail  152.12,16. 
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4.  - d -  f-  seems  to  be  found  only  with  transitive  verbs: 

wdahimida'£n  I  speak  to  him  (but  with  unexpressed  object 
wdaTiimi' xade£  I  was  talking  [to  somebody])  (59.16;  63.10) 
daV-heneeda,£n  I  wait  for  him  (cf.  Jiene'xade £  I  wait) 
lduyumida'£nl  call  his  name  from  distance,  greet  him  (198.11) 
(probably  derivative  of  Idu'yam  friend!  31.6,  8) 
s-omoda'£n  I  cook  it  (58.10)  (cf.  s-umu'xade£  I  cook) 
ts’!umtimVa£n  I  cook  it  (170.17,19);  future  s’umVan  1  (170.16) 
(cf.  S’umxi''  stirring  paddle  170.14) 
dda-minlY da£n  I  taught  him;  future  dda-niint’an 
lawadana' £n  I  hurt  him  (186.12) 
yamada,£n  I  ask  him  (70.6;  74.10;  120.16) 

wiyimada'£n  I  “wish”  to  him,  work  supernatural  power  on  him 
(57.1) 

mrlllida'£n  I  love  her 

xa£-l-ts’ !iwV t'  he  split  it  (26.6)  (cf.  i-ts'  Hwi'Hs- !au  he  split  it  up) 
It  will  be  noticed  that  most  of  the  verbs  listed  imply,  not  direct 
physical  action,  but  rather  the  direction  of  one’s  thought  or 
words  toward  another  person.  It  is  therefore  highly  probable 
that  the  -d-  (except  possibly  in  s'omd-  cook)  is  identical  with 
the  -d-  implied  in  the  - s •-  (=  - tx -)  of  the  indirect  object  (§  47). 
Unlike  the  -d-  here  discussed,  however,  the  -s*-  of  the  indirect 
object  can  be  used  only  if  the  indirect  object  is  not  of  the 
third  person.  It  is  clear  that  -d-  is  not  really  quite  in  line 
with  the  other  suffixes  that  we  have  termed  “petrified,” 
this  being  shown,  among  other  things,  by  the  fact  that  it 
may  be  preceded  by  other  suffixes,  as  in  dda-minl-¥-da£n. 
Evidently  quite  distinct  from  this  indirective  -d-  suffix  is  the 
-{a)d-  suffix  of  a  few  intransitive  class  II  verbs  in  which  the 
-d-  is  followed  by  -V--  in  aorist,  -i-  in  non-aorist  forms  (see  §  40, 
16).  This  aoristic  -ad-  appears  always  umlauted  to  -id-. 

cugw idi1-,  non-aorist  cuk'di-  lie  curled  up 
vnlcUdi*-,  non-aorist  wl£Vdi-  lie  heaped  about 
t'gupUdl  (box,  canoe)  lies  bottom  side  up 

5.  This  consonant  has  been  found  as  an  evident  suffix  in: 

bda-di'nit\ana£n  I  strung  (dentalia)  on  line  (59.9)  (cf.  dinki- 
stretch  out) 

Vgemet \iau£  it  gets  dark  188.14  (cf.  f geemf ga'mx  it  is  quite  dark 
[cf.  196.7] ;  alt'ge'm  black  162.4;  [196.6]) 

1  s'om-d-  and  are  parallel  forms  of  one  verb  that  seem  to  be  used  with  no  difference  in  mean¬ 

ing,  though  their  aorist  stems  are  formed  according  to  different  types. 
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6.  -7E-.  As  in  the  case  of  -b-,  it  seems  advisable  to  recognize 
two  distinct  -g-  suffixes,  the  one  appearing  as  a  transitivizing 
element,  the  other  as  a  verb-making  element  added  on  to 
nouns  or  adjectives.  Examples  of  its  transitive  use  are: 

p!alaga'£n  I  tell  him  a  myth 
al-ts!ayaga'£n  I  wash  him  (64.5) 

; rp!ii-wa-gelegi'£n  I  drill  for  fire  with  it  (88.12) 

l-k!us’gi'xink '  he  will  pinch  me  (116.8,12)  (cf.  i-k!us-u'Jc!was'i  he 
always  pinches  me) 
da-t!abaga,£n  I  finish  it  (61.8;  176.6) 

daa-dalaga'mda£n  I  put  holes  in  his  ear  (22.1)  (cf.  dda-dele'\)'i  he 
stuck  it  across  his  ear) 

swaddfga£n  I  run  after  him  (59.13;  75.3;  120.19,  20) 

Examples  of  its  use  in  adjectival  intransitives  are: 
t'uwu,£ k'  he  feels  hot,  it  is  hot  94.15  (cf.  t'u  hot  57.15) 
duwu,£\z  it  is  good,  he  does  right  180.11  (cf.  du  good,  beautiful 
58.7,8) 

£gunu]zde£  I  feel  cold  (90.3)  (cf.  V  gunpiau£V  it  will  be  cold) 
xuma'Yde*  I  shall  be  full,  satiated  (128.11)  (cf.  xu'ma  food  54.4 
and  s‘lx-xuxm  dried  venison  43.12,13) 
gd-dvdu’Y de£  I  am  lazy 

Further  examples  of  -F-  that  are  difficult  to  classify  are: 
de-lumu' sgade£  I  tell  the  truth  (184.3) 
s’in-wUlk'ap'dam  you  blow  your  nose 

ydla'\ide£  I  dive  (connected  with  yal-  lose  [?])  (60.10,11;  61.11) 
In  wa-t!ili\dni£n  i  gave  each  one  (130.4)  (future  wa-dilnhin )  and 
in  the  morphologically  analogous  dda-minik' da£n  i  taught  him 
(future  ddaminVan),  the  is  confined  to  the  aorist.  In  wet'gi 
he  took  it  from  him  16.13,  the  -g-  is  found  only  in  the  third 
personal  object  of  the  various  tense-modes  ( wet'gin  it  was 
taken  from  him  13.11;  wede'ldinle'  he  will  take  it  from 
him  (17.10,1 1) .  All  other  forms  of  the  aorist  stem  weed-  (verb- 
stem  wede-)  lack  it : 

wesi  (from  *wet'si )  he  took  it  from  me  (17.3) 
wede' sbink'  he  will  take  it  from  you  (16.10,11) 

7.  -k!-,  - klw These  elements  seem  to  be  characteristic  of  tran¬ 

sitives.  Examples  are: 

wl£-i-fge'yeek\in  he  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  (transitives  and 
passives  are  closely  related)  48.5,13;  (176.14) 
al-p !%i-ts •  !u'luk \i£n  I  burn  it  (73.9,12;  96.26)  (cf.  al-pIV-ts'lu'l- 
ts'Ialhip '  do  ye  burn  it!  198.10) 
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dx£-l-sgu' yuk\i£n  I  make  it  fall  (48.7,8,12) 
hee£-de-le'lek\i£n  I  finish  talking  50.4 

di'nik\aen  I  stretch  it  out  (see  under  suffix  -t!-)  (59.9;  62.1) 
Tie'yek \i£n  I  left  it  over  (61.7;  196.8) 

p!uwu'uk\a£n  I  name  him  (158.5)  (cf.  p!u'wup!ausi  he  keeps  calling 
me) 

ts'!ini'£ k'  he  pinched  it  31.1;  (32.7) 
ba-i-yunu'k\i£n  I  pull  it  out  forcibly 
hee£-l-le'mek\i£n  I  killed  them  off  (14.13;  43.1;  108.20) 
i-go'yok  \i£n\  pushed  him  (49.2)  (cf .  l-goyogiyi'£n  I  kept  pushing  him) 
ba-i-s’in-xi'lik\wi£n  I  blow  my  nose  (cf.  xln  mucus) 
p!a-i-f  gwili'k\wana£n  I  spill  (water,  blood)  (58.1;  72.8)  (cf. 
t'gwili'H'gwaP  it  keeps  dropping) 

-k!-  seems  to  occur  also  in  the  perhaps  only  secondarily  intransitive: 
bda-s'owo'u£k(ap'de£  ( =  -s‘owd'uk!-hap'~ )  I  jump  up  (48.15;  49.1) 
(cf.  s‘o'wous’au£  he  keeps  jumping  [112.5,10]) 

8.  -ts'!-.  Only  in  a  very  few  cases  is  this  suffixed  consonant  met  with : 

t'geits’H  round  thing  lies  (138.24) 

dll-tK gumu' tc\i£n  I  squeeze  and  crack  it  (cf.  di{-f gumv! gimi£n  I 
squeeze  and  crack  many  insects) 
yowd'u£ s  he  starts  186.10;  yowd'uts\ana£n  I  cause  him  to  start 
ha-yau-fge'nets\i£n  I  put  it  about  my  waist 
ha£w-i-Jia'nats\i£n  I  made  it  stop  (raining)  (152.16) 

Judging  from  these  few  examples,  -ts‘l-  is  characteristic,  like  -b-, 
-g-,  -p!-,  -k!-,  and  of  transitive  verbs;  fgeits'Il  is  probably 
related  to  a  transitive  *t'ge'yets'\a£n,  as  is  dink!l  it  lies 
stretched  out  to  di'nik!a£n. 

-s-  occurs  as  an  evident  suffix  in: 
dli-t!lisi,£n  I  mashed  them  (cf.  dd-tHyi' t!iya£n  I  mashed  them 
one  after  another) 

9.  -( a) l This  suffix  includes  both  intransitives  and  transitives: 

al-gesegasii'\t'e£  I  was  washing 
k'ebi\lt'e£  I  was  long  absent  (124.20) 
s-u£wklfe£  I  sit  (21.1);  72.9;  (178.21) 

yam\it'e£  I  look  pretty  ([ ? ]  =  fat,  sleek;  cf.  ya'mx  fat,  grease  54.5) 
al-we'k!ala£n  I  shine  (126.3;  128.14) 

%-t' vfdyki’ £n  I  make  it  whirl  up 
l-k!eew\\i,£n  I  whirl  it  around 
l-fgeeyi\i'£n  I  roll  it  around 
al-V gV’yidlx  (tears)  roll  down  his  face  138.25 
bd£-l-f  giudala,s\x  (children)  run  about 
k'ewe'k'awsi£\  he  barks 
de-giilu'k ! alx  it  was  blazing  188.15 
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The  idea  of  unbroken  continuity  is  fairly  evidently  shown  by 
these  examples  to  be  connected  with  the  suffix 

10.  -( d)n Quite  a  number  of  intransitives  are  found  that  have 

this  element,  to  which  no  particular  meaning  can  be  assigned. 
Such  are : 

s-as-inU'e£  I  stand  (34.1;  77.9;  144.14,17) 
moyugw&'nt'ee  I’m  spoiled 

huHi'nt'e£  I  am  tired  (102.1)  (cf.  hulu'hilx nfe£  I  used  to  be  tired 
[48.11]) 

ligivdCe£  I  am  resting  (100.14)  (cf.  ligilagvdnt'  he  kept  resting  102.1) 
In  a  large  number  of  transitives  a  suffixed  -n-  is  also  found,  with¬ 
out  its  being  clearly  possible  to  identify  it  either  with  the  causa¬ 
tive  -n-  or  the  indirect  objective  -n{an)~  for: 
lawada,na'£n  I  hurt  him  (186.12) 
ts-!ibina'£n  I  make  a  speech  to  him  (146.11;  178.11) 
wa-t!illk\\i£n  I  gave  each  one  (130.4) 

hlemna'n  I  shall  make  it  (28.2,13,14)  (aorist  without  object 
h!eme'i\xa£  he  makes) 

wa£-uugwmi'£n  I  drink  it  with  it  ( uugw&'nxde£  I  drink) 
he  e£-vxi£-vxiagmi'n  she  is  bought  with  it 
Tffie  last  two  examples  are  rather  different  in  character  from  the 
others.  See  §  64. 

11.  -w-.  Two  apparently  quite  distinct  -w-suffixes  must  be  taken 

account  of. 


(1)  A  suffixed  -jw-  is  found  to  characterize  in  all  forms  a  group  of 
intransitives  belonging  to  Type  2;  it  is  only  in  certain  deriv¬ 
ative  forms  that  the  -w-  is  lacking,  and  thereby  possibly  shown 
to  be  a  non-radical  element : 


hiwiliut'e£  I  ran  to  (24.1),  but  hiwililfe£  I  used  to  run  to 
sgeleut' e£  I  shouted  (196.1),  but  sgelelt’e£1  I  kept  shouting  (59.3) 
Examples  of  this  group  of  verbs  are: 


Aorist 

sgele'u£  he  shouted  59.4;  90.8 
hiwili'u£  he  ran  to  47.1;  70.7 

bili'u£  he  jumped  48.9;  58.3 
de-'wiliwa'ldtfn  I  fight  him  (de¬ 
rivative  of  intransitive)(27.3) 
hili'u£  he  climbed  (77.8) 


Future  (non-aorist) 

sgelwa'£f  he  will  shout 
hiwilwa'H '  he  will  run  to 
(136.21) 

bilwa'H '  he  will  jump  (160.16) 
de-wilwa'ldan  I  shall  fight  him 
(33.2,3) 

hilwa'£t '  he  will  climb 


1  Still,  in  these  frequentative  (usitative)  forms  the  absence  of  the  -w-  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
that  it  dropped  off  as  a  syllabic  final  after  a  consonant  (see  §18).  Then  sgelelt'e*  is  for  an  old ZT*sgelllwt' e*. 
This  supposition  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  future  sgelwa'U'ec  i’ll  keep  shouting  (cf.  sgelwada ,£  you 
WILL  SHOUT). 
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In  non-aoristic  forms  the  phonetic  conditions  may,  as  usual, 
necessitate  an  inorganic  -a-: 

ge  wild  a  run  there!  (29.10) 
sgddut'e*  I  shall  shout 
bildut'e e  I  shall  jump  (160.17) 

In  these  cases  the  evidence  for  the  suffixal  character  of  the  -w-  is 
rather  slim.  In  one  verb,  however,  it  has  a  clearly  intransi- 
tivizing  influence: 

t!emeyandu£  (second  a  inor-  :  t!amayana'£n  I  take  her  to  her 
ganic)  he  goes  with  woman  husband  (148.5) 
to  see  her  married  148.6 
t!emeya'nwiau£  they  (indef.)  go 
with  her  to  see  her  married 
178.1 

(2)  -w-  (-aw-  after  a  consonant  in  the  aorist)  is  characteristic  of  all 
tense-modes  but,  in  some  cases,  the  present  imperative  and 
inferential  (probably  for  phonetic  reasons,  see  §§11  and  18)  of 
a  number  of  transitive  verbs,  provided  the  object  is  of  the 
third  person.  Such  verbs  are : 

gayawa'£n  I  eat  it  30.11  ( gayau  he  ate  it  54.5);  future  ga-iwa'n 
128.18;  noun  of  agent  ga-iwa'£s  eater  (of  it)  94.3;  but  impera¬ 
tive  gal  eat  it!  32.4;  gall:'  he  ate  it  (inferential)  142.19 
al-sgalawi' £n  I  turn  my  head  to  look  at  him;  future  sgdalwi'n; 
part,  sgalduk '  (- a is  inorganic)  144.17;  but  sgdl¥a£  I  looked 
at  him  turning  my  head  (inferential) 
ol-sgaldaliwi'£n  (Type  8)  I  keep  turning  my  head  to  look  at  him; 
future  sgalwalwi'n;  but  sgelelxi  he  keeps  turning  his  head  to 
look  at  me 

ba-i-de-yeegiwida'£  you  will  drive  (sickness)  out  of  (body)  198.4,5; 
imperative  -yeegdu 

waagiwi'£n  I  brought  it  to  him  (176.17);  future  wagawi'n ;  but 
wdaga'sbi£n  I  brought  it  to  you  (194.11) 
ldalduhi  he  caused  them  to  become  (ldal-  become)  43.1 

It  is  very  likely  that  the  absence  of  the  -w-  is  conditioned,  at  least 
in  certain  forms,  rather  by  phonetic  than  by  morphologic  mo¬ 
tives  ( gal  from  *  galw;  sgdl¥a£  from  *sgdlw¥a£).  This  is  ren¬ 
dered  plausible  by  a  form  like  ga-iwawa'lsbin¥  they  will 
always  eat  you  26.8  (repetition  of  -w-  in  frequentative  as  in 
al-sgalwalwi'n) ,  in  which  the  object  is  not  of  the  third  person. 
The  -w-  seems  to  have  been  retained  here  because  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  vowel.  The  form  wdaga'£n  i  brought  it  (110.17)  as  com- 
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pared  with  ivdagiwi'£n  i  brought  it  to  him  (future  waga'n: 
wagawi'n )  suggests  that  the  signification  of  the  -w-  in  transi¬ 
tive  verbs  is  to  indicate  the  indirect  object,  at  least  for  the 
third  person.  It  is,  however,  almost  certainly  accidental  that 
wdagiwi'£n  stands  by  the  side  of  wdaga' sbi£n  with  -s-  to  indicate 
the  indirect  object.  That  -w-  is  not  the  morphologic  equivalent 
of  -s-  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  stands  also  by  the  side 
of  the  transitive  connective  consonant  -x-  (cf.  al-sgalawi'£n : 
al-sgala' xbi£n  i  turn  my  head  to  look  at  you)  .  It  must  be 
confessed  that  after  all  no  very  distinct  signification  can  be 
attached  to  either  the  intransitive  or  transitive  -w-. 


12.  Constant  - a .  A  number  of  verbs  whose  stem  (including 
petrified  suffix)  ends  in  two  consonants  add  to  this  stem 
an  -a  that  appears  in  all  their  forms,  even  though  the  con¬ 
sonant  combination  is  one  that  may  stand  in  a  final  position 
(cf.  footnote,  §  10).  No  reason  can  be  assigned  for  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  the  -a  in  all  forms,  except  the  ruling  analogy  of  the 
aorist;  in  this  tense-mode  the  -a  is  in  all  probability  directly 
due  to  the  consonant-cluster,  as  the  aorist  verb-forms  to  be 
presently  given  differ  in  this  very  respect  from  the  aorist  forms 
of  other  stems  ending  in  two  consonants  (e.  g.,  non-aorist 
s'u^mfa-  boil  with  constant  -a-,  though  ending  in  a  finally 
permissible  consonant-cluster,  because  of  aorist  ts‘ !umuumfa-; 
contrast  non-aorist  s'omd-  boil  without  -a-  because  of  aorist 
s’omod-).  The  following  are  examples  of  verbs  of  the  char¬ 
acter  described : 


Aorist 

swaddfga,  he  followed  him  75.3 
matslasga,  he  always  put  it  132.9 
ts-!umUinf  a  he  boils  it  30.2 
dda-min%Yd&  he  taught  him 


Non-aorist 

swa't’go,  follow  him! 
masgsd  put  it!  104.5 
s'UmV a  boil  it! 

dda-minf a  teach  him!  (con¬ 
trast  wdah%mV  talk  to  him! 
with  aorist  -himid-) 


If  the  verb  is  instrumental  in  vocalism  (see  §  64),  the  constant  a 
is  replaced  by  the  instrumental  i.  Thus: 
l-k!os‘os’g\  he  keeps  pinching  him 


That  this  constant  -a  is  felt  to  be  somewhat  different  in  character 
from  ordinary  inorganic  or  connective  -a-  (as  in  ts'lel&'mfe*  or 
wdag&' sbi£n)  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  is  changed  to  -i-  when- 
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ever  the  object  is  not  of  the  third  person,  in  reciprocals,  in 
reflexives,  and  in  verbs  with  non-agentive  -x-: 

swedet'gixi  he  followed  me 
dda-minlVd\xbi  he  taught  you 

yowd'u£sn\xbi£n  I  cause  you  to  start  (but  parallel  yowd'uts!anxbi£n 
with  connecting  a) 

wayanhixbi£n  I  put  you  to  sleep;  wainhixigam  I  was  put  to 
sleep 

i-Jc!us‘us‘gixi  he  keeps  pinching  me;  l~k !us’ gi'xink'  he  will  pinch 
me 

i-t! ene'Jiisdam  you  hold  me  86.13,14. 

l-lasgi'xanfp '  touch  one  another! 

l-lesgi'Tz  wit'  touching  himself 

bda-f  ek!elhixde£  I  keep  bobbing  up  (60.11,13,14) 

§  43.  FREQUENT  ATI  VES  AND  USITATIVES 

Frequentatives,  continuatives,  and  usitatives  are  formed  from  sim¬ 
pler  verb  forms  in  great  part  by  various  methods  of  repetition  of  all 
or  part  of  the  phonetic  material  of  the  stem,  to  a  somewhat  less 
extent  by  means  of  suffixation.  In  many  repetitive  forms  a  distinct 
tendency  to  use  a  long  vowel  provided  with  a  rising  pitch-accent  is 
observable.  As  it  has  not  been  found  feasible  to  draw  anything  like 
sharp  lines  between  the  exact  significations  of  the  various  repetitive 
forms,  it  seems  best  to  dispose  of  the  material  from  a  purely  formal 
point  of  view  rather  than  to  attempt  to  classify  it  rigidly  into  fre¬ 
quentatives,  iteratives,  usitatives,  and  continuatives.  The  methods 
of  forming  repetitives  will  be  taken  up  in  order. 

1.  Type  13  of  Stem- Formation,  It  was  remarked  before  that 
most  verbs  of  this  type  normally  employed  in  that  form  are  such 
as  to  imply  a  repetition  of  the  action  they  express.  The  type 
may,  moreover,  be  freely  formed  from  bases  implying  non-repetitive 
action  whenever  it  is  desired  to  convey  a  general  frequentative  or 
usitative  meaning.  The  frequentative  idea  may  have  reference 
to  the  repetition  of  the  act  itself  (iterative  or  usitative)  or  to  the 
plurality  of  the  transitive  object  or  intransitive  subject  affected 
(distributive) ;  any  sharp  characterization  of  the  manner  of  the 
frequentative  action  in  each  case  is,  however,  doubtless  artificial 
apart  from  the  context.  The  following  examples  of  repetitive  with 
corresponding  non-repetitive  forms  will  illustrate  the  general  fre¬ 
quentative  force : 
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N on-repetitive  verb-stem 

lebe-  pick  up  and  eat  (seeds) 

loho-n-  cause  to  die 

wog-  arrive 
tloxox-  (aorist)  gather 

doux-  (non-aorist) 

hen-d-  wait  for 

odo-  hunt  for 

og-  give  to 

ddum-  kill 

wi*-  go,  travel 

p!dag-  swim 
ts’!iu-d-  split 

sgip!-  cut 

hiil-p!-  skin,  peel  off  bark 

hog-  run 

heel-  sing 
al-hiii-x-  hunt 

It  will  be  observed  that  the 
built  up  on  the  verbal  base,  no 
e.  g.,  the  verb-stems  lebe-  and  lot 


Repetitive 

le'eplap '  (non-aorist)  pick 
and  eat  many  (seeds)!  34.2 
loho'lahanasn  I  used  to  kill 
them 

wogowa'£V  many  arrived  112.2 
wa£-i-t!oxo't!ixi£n  I  used  to 
gather  them 

wa£-i-doxdaKx¥  they  have  been 
gathering  them  (inferential) 
hene'handa£n  I  always  used  to 
wait  for  him 

odo'£af  she  always  hunted  for 
them  116.6 

ogo'£ak'i  he  always  gave  them 
112.17 

ddumdaym¥  he  used  to  kill 
them  (inferential)  25.1; 
27.15 

wiyiwitfe£  I  used  to  go  (there) 
(96.1) 

p!aga'p!a£V  he  used  to  swim 
xa£-l-ts‘  liwl'Hs’  !au  he  split  it 
to  pieces 

sgii£p ’ sga'p 'gam  they  had  been 
all  cut  up  (21.2;  138.7) 
hee£-l-hu'luhal  he  kept  peeling 
off  bark  (160.5) 
hogo'hak' de£  I  am  always  run¬ 
ning  • 

helehal£  he  used  to  sing 
al-huyu'hiix  he  always  hunted 
(-hi*- = -hay-,  §8)  86.1 
repetitive  form  is,  on  the  whole, 
the  verb  or  aorist  stem.  Thus, 
o-  do  not  enter  into  the  formation 


of  the  frequent atives  at  all,  which  are  formed,  according  to  Type 
13a,  directly  from  the  simple  bases  leb-  (verb-stem  leep'lab~,  aorist 
lebelab-)  and  loh-  (verb-stem  lohlah-,  aorist  loholah-).  Similarly,  a 
form  like  p!aga'p!a£¥  shows  no  trace  of  the  aorist  stem  plagai- 
of  the  simplex;  verbs  of  Type  6  generally  show  the  fortis  consonant 
of  the  base  in  all  forms  of  the  frequentative  (see  §40,  6) :  sgot!o'sgidi£n 
i  cut  it  to  pieces  (144.2)  (cf.  sgd'uda£n  i  cut  it  72.10,  base  sgot!- 
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45.10).  Suffixes  with  no  distinct  derivative  signification  drop  off  in 
the  frequentative  (cf.  ts’!iu-d-  and  Tiul-p!-  above,  also  §42  passim), 
but,  if  they  are  functional  elements,  are  put  after  the  reduplicated 
complex  (cf.  lolio-n-  and  Tien-d-  above) ;  frequentatives  thus  become, 
as  was  indicated  in  the  treatment  of  petrified  suffixes,  criteria  for 
the  determination  of  the  simple  base.  Some  verbs,  however,  retain 
a  petrified  suffix  in  the  frequentative  without  apparent  reason: 
ts'Iumumt'a,  he  boils  it;  ts' lumu'ts' lamt'a  he  always  boils  it. 

The  only  use  made  of  the  aorist  stem  in  the  formation  of  fre¬ 
quentatives  is  in  the  case  of  such  forms  as  have  an  initial  fortis 
in  the  aorist  as  against  a  media  in  the  verb-stem,  mainly  verbs  of 
Type  8.  The  aorist  of  the  corresponding  frequentative  also  shows 
the  initial  fortis,  but  is  not  otherwise  influenced  by  the  form  of  the 
aorist  stem  of  its  simplex;  e.  g.,  aorist  of  simplex,  tloxox-,  but  of 
frequentative,  t!ox-o-t!ax-  with  retained  t!-.  Such  verbs  as  aorist 
t!oxot!ax,  non-aorist  douxdax~,  are  to  be  considered  as  of  mixed  type 
(in  this  case  partly  8,  partly  13a). 

Verbs  like  odo£ad-  and  ogo£ag-  with  a  secondarily  developed  glottal 
catch  in  the  aorist  (see  §6)  seem  to  retain  this  catch  in  non-aorist 
forms,  a  stop  +  the  catch  resulting  in  a  fortis : 

aorist  ogo'£ag-  always  give  to ;  non-aorist  o'Tc![w]ag- 
A  small  sub-class  is  formed  by  those  frequentatives  that  omit  the 
-a-  of  the  repeated  base  (Type  13c).  Such  are: 

Verb-stem  Repetitive 


wa-y&nagwa'n  I  shall  run  after 
him 

waife'  I  shall  sleep  (71.15; 
142.14) 

Jieel-youna'n  I  shall  sing  a  song 
(106.7) 

waga 'n  I  shall  bring  it 


wa-y&n.{i-inagvxL'£n  I  used  to 
run  after  him 

wayauhide2  I  used  to  sleep 
(-h-  conditioned  by  accent) 
yonoina'£n  I  always  sing  it 

wagao'k'na^  I  used  to  bring 
it  ( ?  =  *,wagawg-,  but  see  4, 
footnote)  (45.6) 


A  very  peculiar  type  of  frequentative  formation  is  illustrated  by: 
loha'lhiF  ( a '  is  inorganic)  they  used  to  die  (inferential)  (168.9) ; 
aorist  stem  doubtless  loholhi- 


derived  from  aorist  lohoi-  die,  non-aorist  loho-  (contrast  aorist  loho- 
lah-an-,  non-aorist  lohldh-an  in  the  causative).  The  otherwise  purely 
aoristic  -i-  of  Type  4  is  here  dragged  into  the  non-aorist  forms. 
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2.  Type  4  of  Reduplication.  This  method  of  forming  the  fre¬ 
quentative  seems  to  be  but  a  variant  of  the  first  (the  repeated  initial 
consonant  coming  last  instead  of  immediately  after  the  connecting 
vowel,  or  the  initial  consonant  not  being  repeated  at  all  if  there  is  a 
petrified  suffix),  and  is  found  in  only  a  few  verbs,  where  it  takes 
the  place  of  the  first  method.  A  glottal  catch  generally  separates 
the  repeated  vowel  of  the  stem  from  the  immediately  following  a. 
Examples  are: 


Aorist  stem 


Jc!eme 


make 


Uomom-  kill 


Iduwuw-  throw  away  (pi.  obj.) 


'pluwu-k!-  call,  name 


de-ts‘ !ini£-x-{  =  ts' !ini-1c!-x~)  die 


Repetitive 

k!eme'£amga£n  I  always  make 
it  (instead  of  *k!eme'- 
k!ama£n )  (77.5);  k!em£a'mV 
( =  -£amg-¥  he  used  to  make 
it  (inferential)  122.18 
t!omo'amda£n  I  used  to  kill 
them  (instead  of  *t!omo'~ 
t!ama£n)  (13.10;  54.3) 
k!uwu'£auga£n  I  used  to  throw 
them  away  (instead  of  *k!u- 
wu'Jc!awa£n )  (134.6) 
jp!uwu'£a-uga£n  I  keep  calling 
his  name (100. 21)  (instead  of 
*p!uwu'p!auk!a£n ;  cf.  jp!u'- 
wiiplaus’i  he  keeps  calling 
me  by  name) 

de-ts'Unl'anx  he  always  died 
(instead  of  Hs'Hnl'ts'Ianx ) 
74.7 


leme-Jc!-  take  along  (cf.  1  OS.  10)  leme'amk '  he  used  to  take 

(everything)  (instead  of 
*leme'lam¥) 

If  the  initial  consonant  is  a  fortis,  it  becomes  a  media  when 
repeated,  as  illustrated  in  the  first  three  examples.  This  may  be 
explained  by  catch  dissimilation  (see  §22) — e.  g.,  a  theoretical 


*k!uwu'£au£¥  (from  *Tduvju'Tdau)  is  dissimilated  to  k!uwuf£auk\ 


Similarly  a  theoretical  * p!uwu'£au£F  (from  *  p!uwurp!au£F)  is  dis¬ 
similated  to  ])luwu,£auk; .  The  non-aorist  frequentative  forms  of 
these  verbs  sometimes  follow  the  first  method  of  formation  (cf. 
ddumdaKm¥  under  method  1),  sometimes  the  second  (as  Tc!em£amg-). 

3.  c  +  ^  +  +  f  +  The  few  verbs  that  belong  here  differ  from 

the  preceding  in  that  they  repeat  only  the  initial  consonant  after 
the  repeated  stem-vowel  (Type  11).  An  example  is: 
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Aorist  stem 

dl-t!ugui-  wear 


Repetitive 

dl-t!ugu'H '  he  keeps  wearing 
it,  used  to  wear  it 


As  in  the  first  method,  so  also  in  the  second  and  third,  non¬ 
radical  functionless  elements  of  the  simplex  disappear  in  the  fre¬ 
quentative.  Thus  the  suffixed  -i-  of  Tdemei  he  made  it  and  -n-  of 
1c!eme'nxa£  he  makes,  also  the  aorist  characteristic  of  dl-t!ugul  he 
wore  it,  are  not  found  in  their  corresponding  frequentative  forms. 

4.  v  +  c  +  vv  +  c.  The  large  number  of  verbs  whose  frequentatives 
follow  this  formula  (la  of  types  of  reduplication)  always  have  another 
consonant,  whether  part  of  the  stem  or  a  petrified  suffix,  after  the  non- 
fortis  repeated  consonant  characterizing  the  frequentative,  so  that 
the  appearance  at  least  of  infixation  is  often  produced.  Externally, 
frequentatives  of  this  type  resemble  aorists  of  verbs  of  Type  8,  but 
differ  from  them  in  the  consistent  length  of  the  repeated  vowel.  In 
signification  these  verbs  are  generally  continuative  or  usitative  rather 
than  properly  frequentative  or  iterative.  As  examples  may  be  given: 


Aorist  stem 

Idos-o-g-  pinch 
Tiimi-d-  talk  to 
baxam-  come 
tliilu-g-  follow 

al-sgal-aw-  turn  head  to  look  at 

gaya-w-  eat 
hene-d-  wait  for 

plalag-  tell  a  myth 

hem-g-  take  out 

uyu£s'~  laugh 

tslayag-  shoot 
yilim-  ask  for 


Repetitive 

i-k!os’bs'gi  he  is  always  pinch¬ 
ing  him 

waa-}dmlimdaun  I  used  to  talk 
to  him 

baxdxmiau£  they  keep  coming 
(194.13) 

ha-t!ulvHga,£n  I  keep  follow¬ 
ing  in  (trail) 

al-sgaldaliwi'£m  I  keep  turning 
my  head  to  look  at  them 

gaydiwa,£n  I  used  to  eat  it 

heneenda'£n  I  keep  waiting 
for  him 

,p!aldalga'n  the  myth  is  always 
told 

ba-i-heme  emga'£n  I  always 
took  them  out 

uyu,£liS’de£  (dissimilated  from 
*uyu'£ii£s’~  [?])  I  keep  laugh¬ 
ing 

tslayaik '  he  used  to  shoot  them 
154.14 

yiliinma,£n  I  keep  asking  for 
it  (see  §  21) 
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Aorist  stem 

ts!aya-m-  hide 

gini-g  go  to 

mats  tag-  put 

wits' !im-  move 
sgelew-  shout 

hiwiliw-  run  to 

The  verb  yewei-  return  seems 
to  method  4,  but  with  added  -g-: 


Repetitive 

ts!aya-ima'en  I  always  hide  it 
(134.8) 

ginink '  they  went  there  one 
after  another  46.11 
matsldsga  they  always  put  it 
away  132.9 

wits-  !lsmadee  I  keep  moving 
sgelelfe e  (see  §  18)  I  keep 
shouting  (59.3) 

hiwilllt'e £  (see  §  18)  I  keep 
running 

to  form  its  frequentative  according 


yewe'oV  he  used  to  come  back  47.4;  116.2;  yeweoga't'  you  used 
to  come  back;  yeweo'Vde £,  yevjeuVdesl  I  used  to  come  back 

There  is  not  enough  material  available  to  determine  in  every  case 
the  non-aoristic  forms  of  the  frequentatives  of  this  group.  As  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule,  however,  it  seems  that  the  non-aoristic  stem  of  the  frequen¬ 
tative  is  formed  by  repeating  a  consonant  or  semi-vowel,  but  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  indicate  the  non-aoristic  simplex  back  of  it.  Thus  the 
frequentative  of  the  inferential  ts'Ialmk '  he  hid  it  is  ts'!a-imik '  he 
was  always  hiding  it;  of  bil[d]uY  he  jumped  160.17  it  is  bilwdW 
(?  =  *bilwalw¥)  they  always  jumped  160.16.  From  galY  (inferential) 
he  ate  it  142.19  is  formed  gayallc'  (if  really  inferential  in  form;  per¬ 
haps  third  person  subject  aorist  gayaig-  in  contrast  to  -gaydiw  of  other 
persons,  see  above)  he  used  to  eat  it  54.6,  which,  though  resembling 
the  aorist  in  the  repetition  of  the  stem-vowel,  differs  from  it,  probably 
for  phonetic  reasons,  in  the  absence  of  the  -w-.  The  form  wits'Ie's- 
madee  he  will  keep  moving,  given  as  the  future  of  wits- !lsmades , 
can  not,  for  want  of  parallel  forms,  be  accounted  for.  From  sgdalw- . 
non-aorist  of  sgalaw-,  is  formed  the  frequentative  sgalw-alw-  (perhaps 
according  to  Type  8,  Iw-  being  a  consonatic  unit). 

5.  Vowel  lengthening.  Many  verbs,  particularly  such  as  be¬ 
long  to  Type  2,  obtain  a  usitative  signification  by  merely  lengthening 
the  short  repeated  vowel  of  the  stem,  this  vowel,  when  stressed,  as¬ 
suming  the  falling  accent.  Examples  of  this  simple  process  are : 


1  It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  -o-  (-it-)  of  these  forms  really  represents  the  -w-  of  the  stem.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  there  is  a  distinct  typo  of  frequentative  in  repeated  vowel+-og-,  in  which  case  ivagao’- 
k'«o£n  i  used  to  bring  it  (see  above  under  1)  would  bo  another  example. 
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Simplex 

yimi's'a£  he  dreams 
luk!u'xa£  he  sets  traps 
geyewa'lxdeeda£  ba-ik !iyi'£k 'when 
I  ate  he  came 

k' ewe'k' awa£l  he  barks 


Repetitive 

yimi^s'a,5  he  is  always  dreaming 
luk!u'uxa£  he  used  to  set  traps 
geyeewa'lxdeeda£  ba-i-k!iyl'i£k' 
whenever  I  used  to  eat  he 
came 

k'ewe'eVciwa£l  he  is  always  bark¬ 
ing 


As  the  last  example  shows,  by  this  method  verbs  which  are  already 
frequentative  in  form  can  be  made  to  take  on  a  usitative  meaning. 

6.  #+(c  +  )  ha.  The  accented  vowel  (v)  of  frequentatives  con¬ 
forming  to  this  formula  is  either  the  second  vowel  of  the  stem  of  the 
simplex  or  the  repeated  vowel  of  the  stem  not  found  in  the  simplex, 
and  is  followed  by  the  last  consonant  (semi-vowel)  of  such  verb-stems 
as  end  in  two  consonants.  The  forms  that  belong  to  this  group  seem 
in  some  cases  to  have  rather  a  continuative  than  iterative  force.  Ex¬ 
amples  are: 

Simplex  Repetitive 


lohon  he  caused  them  to  die 

(100.8) 

liwila'ut'e £  I  looked  (59.14) 
woulf  she  went  for  (wood)  (non- 
aorist  woo-)  (162.8) ;  186.6 
dda-sgek!l  he  listened  102.8 


lohonha  he  keeps  killing  them 

liwllhauf  e£  I  kept  looking  (144. 19) 
wo£ouha  she  used  to  go  for  wood 
43.15;  158.18 

dda-sgek!eiha  he  listened  around 
102.3 


daa-agani'£n  I  heard  it  (55.3) 


s"u£will  he  sits,  stays  21.1 


s-as-inlt'e£  I  stand  (34.1) 


daa-agdnhi£n  I  used  to  hear  about 
it 

s-u'£alha£  they  always  stayed  (to¬ 
gether)  112.2 

s-u'£alMbiV  we  always  stay  to¬ 
gether 

s,as,a'nhap'de£  I  stand  around 


The  last  two  examples  do  not  show  a  rising  pitch-accent,  because 
the  vowel  (- a -)  preceding  the  -l-  and  -n-  respectively  is  inorganic 
and  therefore  incapable  of  carrying  a  rising  or  raised  accent  (cf.  as 
parallel  bila'ufee  i  shall  jump,  not  *bilaut'ee,  because  of  inorganic 
-a-).  They  also  illustrate  the  loss  in  the  frequentative  of  a  non¬ 
radical  element  (-£*-)  of  the  simplex;  in  S’u'£alha£  the  loss  of  the  -%l- 
involves  also  the  transfer  of  the  verb  to  the  first  class  of  intransitives 
(second  person  singular,  Class  I,  s'u'£alhat'  you  stay  around;  Class 
II,  s-u£wilit'am  you  sit). 
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7.  v  +  lha.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  verbs  that  belong  here 
contain  the  continuative  -l-  treated  under  the  head  of  petrified  suffixes 
(see  §  42,  9).  The  formula  may  then  be  considered  morphologically 
identical  with  that  listed  as  method  5,  except  that  the  continuative 
-l-  is  introduced  before  the  -ha.  Examples  of  this  group  are : 


Aorist  (or  verb)  stem 

tloxox -  gather 


Repetitive 

wa-£l-t!oxolhi£n  I  always  gather 
them 


( baa-t'elc!-x  emerge) 

(sgip!-  cut) 

k!ot'k!ad-  break 

(i al-xik !-  see) 
gwidi(k'wd)~  throw 

(i lok !-  trap) 

The  non-aoristic  forms  of  the; 
peated  vowel  ( v )  characteristic 


bda-t'  ek!elhixiau£  they  all 
emerged  60.11 

bda-t'ek!elhixde£  I  keep  emerging 
(60.14) 

xa-£i-sgip!ilhi  he  cut  them  all 
through  26.11 

xa-£i-yda-k ! odoThi  he  always  just 
broke  them  in  two  29.1 
al-xik !ilhi£n  I  used  to  see  him 
gwidllha  he  kept  throwing  it 
(164.11) 

lok! dlha  he  was  always  trapping 
them  78.4;  100.4 

frequent  atives  dispense  with  the  re- 
!  the  aorist,  so  that  the  introduction 


of  an  inorganic  -a'-  is  necessitated : 


gwida'lhan  I  shall  keep  throwing  it 

al-xik !  a'lhik'  I  used  to  see  him  (inferential) 

The  remarks  made  under  method  1  in  regard  to  the  formation  of 
frequentatives  directly  from  the  verb-stem  rather  than  the  aorist 
stem  apply  also  here  ( sgotlolha  108.8  from  verb-stem  sgot!-  cut, 
aorist  sgdud~,  like  sgot.'o'sgat"). 

8.  v  +  w  +  v  +  lha,  Only  two  verbs  have  been  found  that  follow 
this  very  irregular  formula  for  the  frequentative: 


Simplex 

lap'  become!  25.2  I 
laales  it  became  22.7  j 

ligigwa'£n  I  fetch  (game) 
home  (70.3,5;  164.4) 

The  latter  of  these  shows  at  the 


Repetitive 

lawa'lhip'  always  become!  (78.5) 
dahoxa  lawa'lhida£  whenever  it 
became  evening  44.1 ;  78.6 
liwi'lhagwa£n  I  always  come 
home  with  (game)  (136.2) 
ne  time  an  unaccountable  loss  of 


the  -g-  of  the  stem;  the  future  of  the  simplex,  Vtfgwa'n,  probably  does 
not  exhibit  an  absolute  loss  of  the  -g-,  but  rather  a  contraction  of 
Hg-gw-  to  Hgvj-. 
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TRANSITIVE  SUFFIXES  (§§  44-51) 

§  44.  General  Remarks 

Under  this  head  may  be  conveniently  listed  a  number  of  suffixes 
that  either  transitivize  intransitives  (causative,  comitative,  indirective 
-amd-,  -old-)  or  are  characteristic  of  transitive  verbs  (indirective 
-s-  =  -tx-  to,  indirective  -an (an)- for,  indirect  reflexive).  It  must  be 
confessed,  however,  that  the  various  suffixes  may  be  so  thoroughly 
interwoven  among  themselves  and  with  the  purely  formal  elements 
that  follow,  that  a  certain  amount  of  arbitrariness  can  hardly  be 
avoided  in  treating  of  them.  The  suffixes  will  now  be  taken  up  in 
order. 

§  45.  Causative  -(a)n- 

Causatives  are  formed  from  intransitives  by  the  addition  of  -in¬ 
to  the  intransitive  form,  minus,  of  course,  its  formal  pronominal  ele¬ 
ments.  If  the  final  sound  preceding  the  -n-  is  a  vowel,  the  suffix  can 
be  directly  appended,  the  vowel  being  generally  lengthened;  a  final 
consonant  (or  semivowel),  however,  generally,  though  not  always, 
requires  a  connective  -a-  (-i  when  umlauted)  between  it  and  the  suffix; 
doublets  (with  and  without  connective  -a-)  sometimes  occur,  the  com¬ 
bination  of  consonant  +  -n-  then  taking  a  constant  -a  {-%)  after  it. 
If  the  accented  vowel  ( v )  of  the  aorist  immediately  precedes  the  -71- 
in  all  forms,  an  inorganic  -h-  must  be  introduced,  the  combination 
-rih-  then  necessitating  a  following  constant  -a;  doublets,  conditioned 
by  the  position  of  the  accent,  here  also  occur.  Certain  suffixed  ele¬ 
ments  (-■£-,  -¥-)  characteristic  of  intransitives  drop  off  before  the  caus¬ 
ative  -n-,  yet  in  some  forms  they  are  retained ;  intransitivizing  ele¬ 
ments  naturally  remain,  for  without  them  the  verb  would  itself  be 
transitive  and  incapable  of  becoming  a  causative.  The  aorist  and  non- 
aorist  forms  of  the  causative,  with  the  qualification  just  made,  are 
built  up  on  the  corresponding  tense-mode  forms  of  the  primitive  verb. 
Examples  of  causative  -{a)n-  are: 

Intransitive  Causative 

yelnada'£  you  will  be  lost  ( a  yaln&nada ,£  you  will  lose  it 

palatalized  by  preceding  y 
to  -e-)  14.3 

yowo'e  he  is  21.1  ba£-i-yowoni'£n  I  woke  him  up 

(literally,  I  caused  him  to 
be  up  with  my  hand)  16.4 
§§  44-45 
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Intransitive 

t'uwu'£V  he  is  hot  94.15 
ba-i-biliwa't  you  ran  out  24.15 

hax  it  burns  94.18 

t'aga'i£  he  cries  62.2 

hoyo'H’  he  dances  46.12 
hoida'H '  he  will  dance 

ydan-  go  (aorist) 

yana-  go  (non-aorist) 

hene'£n  they  were  used  up  184.6 

yowo'£s  he  started,  was  startled 
186.10 

yo'u£sdda  he  will  start  186.10 
tlobigi  he  lies  like  dead 

t!obaga'sdda  he  will  lie  like 
dead  (148.8) 

s'as'ini  he  stands  144.14 

s'a's‘ant'da  he  will  stand 

de-gulii'Jc!alx  it  blazes  188.15 

p'ele'xa £  he  goes  to  war  126.13 

dak'-limimxgwa£  (tree)  falls  on 
him  (108.12) 


Causative 

ba-i-yowona'£n  I  miss  him  in 
shooting  (?  =  I  cause  him  to 
be  out)  (138.5) 
ba-i-yowonhsL£n 

t'uwugsLna'£n  I  make  him  hot 
ba-i-biliw&naY  he  ran  him  out 
hdx na  he  burned  it  98.8 
hdxaiJc'wa  he  burned  him  up 
27.16 

f  t'agdana'£n  I  make  him  cry 
I  t'egenxi  he  makes  me  cry 
hoyoda,na/£n  I  make  him  dance 
hoidsLna'n  I  shall  make  him 
dance 

ydansdn  he  made  him  go ;  yda- 
nema'£n  I  made  him  go 
■  yanha  (=  *ydn-nhci)  he  made 
him  go;  ydnh&£n  I  made 
.  him  go. 

yand^a'n1  I  shall  cause  him 
to  go 

l-henenxni'£n  I  used  them  up 
'ydwo'uts!(inxbi£n  I  startled  you 
yowo'u£smxbi£n  (for  change  of  a 
to  i  see  §  42,  12) 
yo'Hsliman  I  shall  startle  him 
you£sn£in 

t!obigln\\Si£n  I  make  him  lie 
like  dead 

tIobaga'sneLn  I  shall  make  him 
lie  like  dead 

s'as'inluhYn  I  make  him 
stand 

s'as‘dohsL£n 

s’a's'anlmn  I  shall  make  him 
stand 

de-gulu'ldalxntdn  I  make  fire 
blaze 

y  ele' xana£n  I  make  him  go  to 
war 

daY-limlmxgwad\ni£n  I  chop 
(tree)  on  to  him 


1  Also  yana'k'nan  i  shall  make  him  go,  with  inserted  and  unexplained  suffix  -k'-. 
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Intransitive  Causative 

yewe'l£  he  returned  4  9.10;  bd£-i-yewen  he  cured  him  (lit- 
88.5  erally,  he  caused  him  with 

his  hand  to  return  up)  15.2 

The  causative  in  -vnha-  is  sometimes  usitative  in  meaning: 

ZoAonha  he  used  to  kill  them;  lohon  he  killed  them  142.9 

Examples  occur  of  transitives  in  -n-  formed  from  intransitives  in 
which  no  causative  notion  can  be  detected : 

da-ldnh.a£n  I  lied  to  him;  de-lunhixi  he  lied  to  me  (intransitive 
da-lot' ee  I  shall  lie  [110.23]) 

g el-way dana'£n  I  slept  with  her  (26.4) ;  gel-wa-ina'n  I  shall  sleep 
with  her  (108.3)  (intransitive  way  an  t'e£  I  sleep  [188.22];  walt'e e 
I  shall  sleep  [188.20]) ;  but  waydi\\\a£n  I  cause  him  to  sleep 
(162.1);  wainhan  I  shall  cause  him  to  sleep,  mraiha  put  him 
to  sleep!  106.4,8 

The  connective  a  of  the  causative  suffix  -an-  in  the  aorist  is  treated 
differently  from  the  a  of  the  non-aorist  forms  in  so  far  as  in  the 
former  case  the  -an-  diphthong,  when  stressed,  receives  a  raised 
accent,  while  in  the  latter  the  a,  as  a  strictly  inorganic  element,  takes 
the  falling  accent.  Thus: 

Aorist  Non-aorist 

hougwayn  he  made  him  run  Tiogwa'n  make  him  run! 

(yewe n  he  caused  him  to  return)  yeewa'n  make  him  return ! 

(plagdn  he  bathed  him  [186.25])  p/d^a'n  bathe  him!  186.24 
In  other  words,  the  phonetic  relation  between  aorist  and  non-aorist 
illustrated  by  several  verb  types  (e.  g.,  agan-  :  ag[a]n- )  is  reflected  also 
in  the  causative  suffix  (-an- :  ~[a]n~) .  The  same  is  true  of  other  -[a]n- 
suffixes  not  causative  in  signification  (see  §  42,  10): 

Aorist  Non-aorist 

i-Tc!uuma'n  he  fixed  it  150.13  l-kluma'n  fix  it! 

Qc!emenxbi£n  I  make  you  27.9)  Iclema'n  make  it!  186.24 

§  46.  Comitative  -(a)  gw- 

Comitatives,  i.  e.,  transitive  forms  with  the  general  meaning  of  to 
do  some  action  (expressed  by  verb-stem)  together  with,  at¬ 
tended  by,  having  something  (expressed  by  object  of  verb),  may 
be  formed  only  from  intransitives  by  the  suffix  -gw-  (final  -k'v>,  rarely 
-k'wa  in  monosyllables) ;  after  a  consonant  (including  semivowel)  a 
connective  -a-  appears  before  the  -gw-,  though  in  a  few  cases  (as  in 
aorist  yaa n-  go)  the  -gw-  is  directly  appended.  Dissyllabic  stems 
ending  in  vowel  +-g-  or  -w-  often  add  the  comitative  -gw-  directly,  in 
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which  case  the  preceding  vowel  is  generally  lengthened;  doublets, 
however,  are  sometimes  found  with  connecting  a.  The  second  vowel 
of  aorist  stems  is  apt  to  be  lengthened  in  comitative  forms,  yet  not 
as  consistently  as  in  the  case  of  causatives.  Differing  in  this  respect 
from  the  causative  -n-,  the  comitative  suffix  does  not  require  the  loss 
of  a  final  aoristic  intransitive  element  (e.  g.,  -i-).  From  aorist  lohoi- 
die  are  formed  lohou-n-  cause  to  die,  but  lohoy-agw-  die  together 
with.  The  reason  seems  clear.  While  the  action  of  a  causative  verb 


is  logically  transitive,  that  of  a  comitative  is  really  intransitive,  and 
the  verb  is  only  formally  transitive.  In  the  former  case  the  subject 
of  the  verb  does  not  undergo  the  action  that  would  be  expressed  by 
the  intransitive  stem  ( lohoi -) ;  in  the  latter  it  does.  Examples  of  the 
comitative  are: 

Intransitive 

ydan-  go  (aorist) 


yana-  (non-aorist) 

ligi-  come  home  from  hunt 
(aorist) 

li'g-  (non-aorist) 
gini(g)~  go  to 

dal-yewey-  run  away 
wl1-  travel 
loH-  play 
daway-  fly 

lienen-  use  up,  be  satiated 
yewey-  return 

yaway-  talk 

\heel-  sing  (non-aorist) 

\helel-  (aorist) 

§  46 


Comitative 

yank'w  he  takes  it  along  (lit., 
he  goes  having  it)  17.13 
yanagwa'nk '  he  will  take  it  along 
ligi'k'w  he  fetched  game  home 
70.3 

Wgwa'wJc'  (  =  Vtfg-gwa'nY  )  he 
will  fetch  game  home  (130.6) 
gintfgwa^n  I  take  it  to  (31.11); 
also  giniysigwa'£n  (13.12) ;  fu¬ 
ture  ginagwa'n  ( = ginag - 
gwa'n  with  inorganic  a  be¬ 
cause  of  preceding  n)  (146.6) 
dal-yeweya,'k'w  he  ran  away 
with  it 

wl k'wa  he  travels  around  with 
'  it  14.2 

ldula,gwa'£n  I  play  with  him 
(124.14) 

baa-wa- daway &'k'w  he  flies 
with  it 

iienenagwa'£n  I  eat  it  all  (43.12) 
yeweya,gwa'£n  I  fetch  them  back 
(30.1;  47.13) 

yaway ag\va'£n  I  talk  about  it 
(lit.,  I  talk  having  it)  108.12 
nax-i-he'lagwa'n  I  shall  sing 
with  pipe  in  hand 
i-heleel&gwa,£n  I  sing  with  it  in 
hand 
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Intransitive 

tlobagas-  lie  like  dead  (non- 
aorist) 

uyu£s‘-  laugh 
baxarri-  come 


biliw-  fight,  jump 


Comitative 

nax-da-t!obaga'sgwanV  he  lies 
like  dead  with  pipe  in  mouth 
uyu'£s‘gwa£n  I  laugh  at  him 
da-yawlx  baxama.dc'w  they 
came  talking  (literally, 
mouth-talking  they-came- 
with)  126.2 

loux  biliw  &gw  ana' V  we  play  at 
fighting  (literally,  play  we- 
fight-having) 

wa-bilpgwa' £n  I  jump  having 
it  ( =  *biliugwa,£n ,  see  §7) 


If  the  object  of  the  comitative  verb  is  other  than  a  third  person,  the 
suffix  -gw-  is  followed  by  the  indirective  -d-,  wdiich  does  not  ordinarily 
appear  as  such,  but  unites  with  the  immediately  following  transitive 
connective  -x-  to  form  - s -;  a  connective  -a-  is  inserted  between  the 
-gw-  and  the  -s-,  so  that  the  whole  comitative  suffix  for  a  first  or 
second  personal  object  is  -( a)gwas- .  Examples  are: 


uyu'£s'gwa,si  he  laughs  at  me 
henen&gw&'sam  he  ate  us  up  (192.15) 
bda-wa-dawiysLgw&'sbin¥  he  will  fly  up  with  you 

The  form  -gwad-  of  the  comitative  suffix  appears  as  such  preceding 
-in-  (umlauted  from  -an-)  in  the  third  personal  object  of  indirect  for- 
forms  built  up  on  intransitive  verbs  derived  from  transitives : 

.  luk!u'xagwadini£n  I  trap  for  him  (probably  =  I  cause  [-in]  him 
to  be  having  [-gwad-]  [some  one]  to  trap  [luJdii-xa-]  [for  him]) ; 
but  lukHi'xagwasi  he  traps  for  me 
p'ele'xagwa,dini£n  I  go  to  war  for  him;  but  p'ele'xagw&si  he  goes 
to  war  for  me 


It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  in  such  cases  the  -gwad-  is  to  be 
definitely  analyzed  into  a  comitative  element  -gwa-  +  an  indirective 
element  -d-  (-£-)  to,  for;  this  seems  to  be  pointed  out  by  the  fact 
that  when  the  for  -  object  becomes  identical  with  the  subject,  i.  e., 
when  the  verb  -becomes  an  indirect  reflexive  (for  one’s  self),  the  -d- 
immediately  precedes  the  regular  reflexive  suffix  -gwi-,  leaving  the 
causative  suffix  -( a)n -  between  it  and  the  comitative  suffix  -gw-: 


lu/c!u'xagwanVgwide£  I  trap  for  myself  (probably  =  I  cause  [-cm-] 
myself  [-gwi-]  to  be  having  [ -gw-]  [some  one]  to  trap [ liik OL-xa-] 
for  [-if-]  [me]) 
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Comitatives  in  -gw-  are  formed  not  only  from  intransitivized  tran¬ 
sitives  in  -xa-  (e.  g.,  %-lubu'xaTc'w  she  pounds  with  it  in  hand  [55.10]; 
56.1),  but  also  from  non-agentive  intransitives  in  -x-  (see  below,  §  56). 
Examples  are: 


Comitative 

sgd'usgwa£n  I  got  tired  1  of  it 
(21.6) 

hee£-wa-fbou¥fba'x gwa  he  lay 
down  with  it  clasped  in  his 
arms  154.6 


Non-agentive 

sgd'usde£  ( =  sgd'ud-x-de£ )  I  cut 
(without  implied  object), 
am  across  (148.8) 
he£-me£-tfbd'uTc't'bax  he  lay 
down  with  his  arms  folded, 
lay  rolled  up  and  put  away 
(cf.  he£-me£-fbd'u¥fbaga£n  I 
roll  it  up  and  put  it  away) 

t'geeyaylx  it  runs  around,  rolls  wa-t'  geeya'lxgwa£n  I  roll  with  it 

wa-i-s’ugii's'uxgwa£n  I  am 
sleepy  (literally,  something 
like:  I  am  confused  having 
sleep) 

ba-i-S'ili'x gwa  he  landed  with 
(his  canoe)  13.5 

The  obverse,  as  it  were,  of  these  transitive  forms  in  -x-gwa-,  is  given 
by  certain  rather  curious  Class  I  intransitive  forms  in  -x-gwa-  built 
up  on  intransitive,  not,  like  normal  -x-  derivatives,  on  transitive 
stems;  they  may  be  literally  translated  as  to  be  with  (or  having) 


ba-i-s'iliyx  he  landed 


(something)  doing  or  being.  Thus  from  the  intransitive  aorist 
daV-limim-  (tree)  falls  on  top  of  is  formed  the  intransitive  daV- 
limlmxgwade £  it  falls  on  top  of  me  (108.12),  in  which  the  logical 
subject  (tree)  becomes  an  implied  object,  while  the  real  object  or 
goal  of  motion  (me)  is  treated  as  the  grammatical  subject.  The 
form  quoted  would  have  to  be  literally  translated  as  i  am  with  (or 
having)  (it)  falling  on  top  of  (me),  i  (as  tree)  fall  having 
it,  together  with  it  would  probably  be  something  like  *daV- 
limtfmgwa^n.  Morphologically  similar  to  dak'-limlmxgwade£  are 
doubtless : 


hewe'hoxgwade £  I  yawn  (literally,  I  am  having  — [■?  ]) 
yele,£sgwade£  ( =  yelet! -x-gwa-)  I  am  sweating  (literally,  I  am 
— having  it,  i.  e.,  perspiration  [?]) 

With  such  an  interpretation,  the  form  daV-limlmxgwadini£n  i 
chop  it  on  to  him  becomes  readily  intelligible  as  a  causative  built 


i  sgo’usde *  and  sgo'usgwatn  are  morphologically  quite  clearly  related,  though  in  signification  the  latter  form 
has  widely  departed  from  what  must  have  been  its  primary  meaning. 
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up  on  an  intransitive  in  - xgwa -;  literally  translated  it  would  read 
I  CAUSE  (-in)  HIM  TO  BE  WITH  (-gwad-)  (it)  FALLING  (limVm-X-)  ON 
top  of  (< dak' -)  (him)  .  This  chimes  in  well  with  the  interpretation  given 
above  of  the  really  very  perplexing  “  for  ”  forms  in  -gwadin-  and 
-gwanf  gwi. 

As  will  have  been  noticed  from  some  of  the  examples  already 
given  ( yawayagw -  talk  about,  uyuies'gwa-  laugh  at,  sgdusgwa-  be 
tired  of,  Tienenagw-  consume),  the  primarily  comitative  meaning  of 
the  -gw-  suffix  is  sometimes  greatly  obscured,  at  times  practically 
lost.  Other  examples  illustrating  this  weakening  of  the  fundamental 
signification  are: 


Intransitive 

hoyod-  dance 

bda-ydan-  go  up 
ba-i-ginig-  go  out  to,  come 

xeben -  do  (so) 


Comitative 

hoyod-agw-  dance  (a  particular 
kind  of)  dance  100.15;  102.9 
bda-ydan-gw-  pick  up  24.3;  59.15 
ba-i-gintf-gw-  take  out  (no  leg 
motion  necessarily  implied) 
xebeey-agw -1  hurt,  destroy  136.23 


§  47.  Indirective 

The  -d-  of  the  indirect  object  never  appears  in  its  naked  form 
(except,  as  we  have  seen,  in  certain  forms  in  -gwad-;  see  also  under 
-d-  in  petrified  suffixes) ,  but  always  combined  into  -s-  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  element  -x-  that  serves  to  bind  pronominal  objects  of  the  first  and 
second  persons  to  the  verb-stem  with  its  derivative  suffixes  (see  §64). 
The  indirect  object  of  the  third  person  is  not  normally  expressed  by 
this  -d-,  but,  like  an  ordinary  direct  third  personal  object,  is  left 
unexpressed,  the  general  character  of  the  verb  being  impliedly  indi¬ 
rective.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  incorporated  pronominal  indirect 
object  is  used  only  when  the  direct  object  is  of  the  third  person,  never 
of  the  first  or  second;  and,  since  the  pronominal  object  of  the  third 
person  is  never  expressed  in  the  verb,  this  means  that  what  is  trans¬ 
lated  as  the  indirect  object  is  in  reality  morphologically  the  direct 
object  of  the  verb.  The  indirective  idea  is  merely  a  derivative 
development;  or,  more  correctly,  certain  transitive  verbs  with  indi¬ 
rective  “  face”  require  an  -s-  ( =  -d-  +  -x-)  instead  of  -x-  with  an  incor¬ 
porated  object  of  the  first  or  second  person,  i  give  it  to  him  is,  then, 
really  rendered  in  Takelma  by  i-him-give  ;  i  give  it  to  you,  by  i- 


1  For  the  change  of  non-causative  -n-  to  -y-  (-/-)  cf.  lilembi-  and  k!eme‘ n-  make. 
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you-giye;  i  give  him  food,  by  i-HiM-FOOD-GiVE,  in  which  the 
logically  indirect  object  him  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  direct  object 
of  the  verbal  complex  food-give  (food,  not  being  a  pronominal 
object,  is  loosely  incorporated  as  a  prefix  in  the  verb) ;  i  give  you 
food,  by  i-you-food-give,  the  pronominal  combination  i  you 
being  expressed  at  the  end  of  the  verb-complex  in  the  same  form  as  in 
a  simple  transitive  like  i-you-see,  except  that  it  is  preceded  by  -s- 
instead  of  -x-;  such  combinations  as  i  give  you  to  him,  me  and  he 
gives  me  to  you,  him  can  not  be  expressed  by  one  verb-form.  In 
these  latter  cases  the  grammatical  object  of  the  verb  is  no  longer  in¬ 
directly  affected  by  the  action;  hence  another,  though  probably  ety¬ 
mologically  related,  verb-stem  is  employed,  while  the  indirect  object 
is  expressed  by  a  local  phrase  outside  the  verb:  i  give  you  to  him 
(  =  i-you-give  [not  indirective  “face”]  him-to),  -x-,  not  -s-,  preced¬ 
ing  the  combination  i  you.  The  idea  of  to  in  intransitives  like  go, 
run,  and  so  on,  is  regularly  expressed  by  such  an  extra-verbal  local 
phrase.  Many  verbs  that,  from  our  point  of  view,  seem  ordinary 
transitives,  are  in  Takelma  provided  with  the  indirective  -s-.  Ex¬ 
amples  illustrating  the  use  of  this  -s-  are : 


Aorist 

ogoyi^n1  I  give  it  to  him  180.11 
ogu'sbi£n  I  give  it  to  you  23.3 
.  ( oyonxbi£n  I  give  you) 

{weVgi£n  (for  -g-  see  §42,  5)  I 
took  it  from  him  76.1 
l  wesbi£n  I  took  it  from  you  (17.3) 
al-da-p '  bup ' iwi£n  I  blew  at  it  ( 1 5 . 1 ) 
al-da-p' up%ausbi£n  I  blew  at  you 
wdagivn'£n  I  brought  it  to  him 
(for  -w-  see  §42,  11)  (176.17) 
waaqa'sam 2  he  brought  it  to  us 
(194.11) 

eiyi'£n  I  hurt  him 

elobi£n  I  hurt  you 

gay  ad  he  ate  him  54.5 

gayadsbi£n  I  ate  you 

al-yebebi'£n  I  showed  it  to  him  (77.8) 

al-yebe'  psbi£n  I  showed  it  to  you 


Future 

o'lc' in  (170.13;  180.9,16) 
o'sbin  (178.15) 

( oinxbin  I  shall  give  you) 
wede'Vin  (17.10,11) 

wede'sbin  (16.10,11) 

wagawi'n  I  shall  bring  it  to 
him 

wege'sink'  he  will  bring  it  to  me 


ga-iwaKnV  130.5 
galsbink'  he  will  eat  you  26.8 
al-yeebi'n  I  shall  show  it  to  him 
al-yepsi  show  it  to  me! 


1  The  -y-  is  peculiar  to  aorist  forms  of  this  verb  with  a  third  personal  object  ( ogoyi't'  you  to  him;  ogoxhi 
he  to  him  122.11)  and  to  the  third  personal  passive  aorist  ( ogoyi'n  he  was  given  it  15.2) 

2  With  connecting  a  before  s.  In  o'sbin  above  -g-  +  -s-gives  but  *wesdam  ( =we‘g-sdam )  would  be¬ 

come  confused  with  wlsdam  (,=  weed-sdam)  you  took  it  from  me. 
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Some  verbs  that  belong  here  show  the  -s-  only  in  the  aorist,  other 
forms  having  only  -x-.  Examples  are : 


Aorist 

he^-Vwi^n  I  went  away  from 
him  23.12 

Tiee£-lusbi£n  I  went  away  from 
you  (184.14,15) 

ylimlsbi£n  I  lent  it  to  you  98.15 
l-t!aUt!iwi£n  I  catch  him  33.4 
l-t!aut!a'usbi  he  caught  you 
naga'£n  I  said  to  him  72.9 
naga'sbi£n  I  said  to  you  108.4 
( ldk'-da-haali,£n  1  answered  him 
(61.6) 

daV-da-hdlsbi£n  I  answered  you 
(134.20) 

sdansa'£n  I  fight  him  (110.20) 
sdansa'nsbi£n  I  fight  you 


Future 

Tie  e£-lwi'n 
Tiee£-lwi'xbink' 

yimi'xi  lend  it  to  me!  98.14,  21 
l-t!dawi'n  (33.8) 
l-t!dUxbink(  (140.15) 
ndagi'n  (15.15;  196.20) 
ndxbin  (60.3) 
dakf-da-hala'Jiin 

daTc'-da-hala'xbin 

sana'n  (28.15;  33.9) 
sana'xbin 


§  48.  Indirective  -( a')ld- 

This  suffix  is  probably  composed  of  the  continuative  -l-  (see  §  42,  9) 
and  the  indirective  -d-,  though,  unlike  the  latter  suffix,  it  is  always 
employed  to  transitivize  intransitives,  a  characteristic  intransitive 
element  of  the  aorist  (e.  g.,  -%-)  regularly  remaining.  After  vowels,  the 
suffix  appears  simply  as  -Id-;  after  consonants  and  semivowels,  a  con¬ 
nective  -a-  is  generally  introduced,  which,  when  accented,  receives  a 
falling  pitch.  The  general  idea  conveyed  by  the  suffix  is  that  of 
purposive  action  toward  some  person  or  object,  so  that  it  may  be  con¬ 
veniently  translated  by  moving  at  or  toward,  in  order  to  reach, 
going  to  get.  Examples  of  its  use  are : 


hiliut'e£  I  climb 

yada't'e£  I  swim  (yadad-) 
bili'u£  he  jumped  32.13;  78.11 

da-t!aya'i£  they  went  to  get 
(something)  to  eat  75.9 

da-ddaya'£f  (future)  (33.9) 
sgele'u£  he  shouted  59.4;  90.8 


Tiiliwn'\da£n  I  climb  for  it  (77.8) 
yadada'\da£n  I  swim  for  him  (to 
save  him  from  drowning) 
yeded&'\si  he  swims  for  me 
biliwa,'\sa£n  they  fought  (liter¬ 
ally,  they  jumped  at,  for  each 
other)  27.4 

da-t!aya\di'£n  I  went  to  get  it  to 
eat;  da-t!ayd\V  he  went  to  get 
it  to  eat  ( d  shows  by  its  accent 
that  it  is  part  of  stem)  76.9 
da-dda\di'n  (future)  (33.9) 
sgelew&'W  he  shouted  to,  for  him 
59.4;  (94.1) 
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wiliw-  go,  run 
xudu'£m  he  whistled 

UgVk'w  he  fetched  home  (game) 
70.3;  128.12;  ligi,£  he  came 
home  (with  game)  124.22 

In  WoHt'  HE  WENT  AFTER  IT  29 
non-aorist  forms  have  the  stem  w 


lwiliwa,'\da£nl  go  and  show  it  to  him 
{de-wili'w&'\da£n  I  fight  him  (27.3) 
xudum8b'\da£n  I  whistled  to  him 
(33.16) 

de-ligi&'W  he  fetched  it  for  him  to 
eat  126.9;  130.9 

yemo&a'lt'  they  held  nets  waiting 
for  fish  32.1 

12  the  -Id-  is  confined  to  the  aorist; 
>o-  without  suffix:  woo'n  i  shall  go 


after  it  (162.8,10). 

§  49.  Indirective  -(a')md- 


There  hardly  seems  to  be  any  significant  difference  between  this 
and  the  preceding  suffix,  except  that  the  indirective  force  of  -(a')md- 
seems  in  many  cases  to  be  much  less  clear  and  that  it  may  be  appended 
to  transitive  as  well  as  to  intransitive  stems.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  in  some  of  the  examples  the  -m-  of  the  suffix  is  really  the  dissimi- 
lated  product  of  an  original  -l-  because  of  an  -l-  of  the  stem  (see  §  21) ; 
yet  this  explanation  could  not  be  made  to  apply  to  all  the  cases. 
Those  forms  that  contain  a  radical  -l-  are  given  first: 


Simple  form 


malagia'u£  they  are  jealous  (cf. 

malag-,  malagan-  tell) 
yala'Vde£  I  dive  (61.8) 

( lagag -  feed) 

legwed  he  sucked  it  (186.18) 

(i geleg -  twirl) 

uyuts!-  laugh 
ya'mtf  ask  him!  70.6 

• 

k!emen-  make 

daV-Vgv!uba£n  I  put  (hat-like 
object)  over  as  covering 


-( a')md~ 

tUHsJ  mdaen  I  fish  for  (salmon) 
ts1  !elela,'mda£n  I  paint  him  (  =  1 
put  paint — s‘e'el — on  to  him) 
s-in-deleg&'msdain  you  put  holes  in 
my  nose  22.2 

malaga,'msbi£n  I  am  jealous  of  you 

yalag&'mda£n  I  dive  for  it  (60.10) 
lagaga! mda£n  I  paid  him  (184.17) 
legwelzd  m.da£n  I  sucked  it  out  of  him 
dli£-al-gelegalei'mda£n  I  tie  his  hair 
up  into  top-knot  (172.3) 
di£-uyu'ts!&mda£n  I  fool  him 
yamd&'mV  (go  and)ask  of  him  174.10 
p'oy&mda£n  I  smoke  them  out 
(76.11) 

bda-k! emen&r mda£n  I  make  him 
ready  to  go  (76.13) 
ddk'-fgu,ub&mV  she  covered  it 
(basket)  over  61.9 
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§50.  Indirective  -(a)n(an)-  “for” 


From  transitives,  never  from  intransitives,  are  formed  verbs  in 
-(a) n  or  -(a) nan-  (the  first  -a-  is  the  connective  vowel  already  spoken 
of)  signifying  to  do  (the  act  expressed  by  the  verb-stem)  for,  in 
behalf  of  (the  object  of  the  verb).  No  rule  can  be  given  as  to  when 
-{a)n-  or  -(a)nan-  is  to  be  used,  the  two  suffixes  being  frequently 
found  to  interchange  in  the  same  form.  It  is  not  likely  that  -(a)nan- 
is  a  mere  duplication  of  the  simpler  ~(a)n~,  as  no  other  case  of  suffix- 
reduplication  could  be  shown  to  exist  in  Takelma,  but  rather  a 
compound  suffix  consisting  of  two  distinct  elements  that  happen  to  be 
homonymous.  Neither  of  the  -( a)n -  elements  in- (a) nan-,  however, 
can  be  identified  with  either  the  causative -{a)n-  or  the  petrified -(a)n- 
of  certain  transitive  verbs  (see  §  42,10),  for  the  full  -(a)nan-  suffix  is 
found  suffixed  to  them  (e.  g.,  lohduninini'£n  I  killed  him  for 
him[  =i  caused  him  to  die  for  him]).  As  in  the  case  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  indirect  object-suffix  -s-,  only  the  third  person  (and  that,  as  far  as 
the  pronoun  is  concerned,  by  implication)  is  tolerated  as  the  logical 
object,  the  grammatical  object  being  always  the  person  in  whose 
behalf  the  action  is  done.  If  the  formal  (i.  e.,  indirect)  object  of 
the  verb  is  of  the  third  person,  the  -{a)n-  or  -{a)nan-  is  nearly  always 
followed  by  the  “instrumental”  i  (see  §  64),  an  umlaut  of  the  suffix 
to  -(i)n-  or  -(i)nin-  necessarily  resulting  (see  §  8,  3c).  The  longer 
form  of  the  suffix  -(a) nan  is  apt  to  be  limited  to  the  aorist  forms 
with  third  personal  object;  non-aorist  forms  and  aorist  forms  with 
first  or  second  personal  object  generally  have  the  shorter  form  of  the 
suffix,  ~(a)n~.  What  was  said  above  of  a  phonetic  character  in  regard 
to  the  causative  -{a)n-  applies  also  here.  Examples  are: 


Transitive 


Indirective 


wa£-i-t!oxoxi£n  I  gather  them 
(192.4) 


wa£-l-t!oxoxini£n  I  gather 
them  for  him 


wa£-l-t!uxuxanxi  he  gathers 
them  for  me 


i-k!uumaKn  he  fixed  it 
(150.13;  186.16,18) 


l-k!uumininini'£n  I  fixed  it  for 
him 


l-k  lumininini  'nk '  he  will  fix 
it  for  him 


l-k!uumanan! xi  he  fixed  it  for 
me 


i-k!umana'nhi  fix  it  for  him! 


3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2—12 - 10 
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Transitive 

ldaba'£n  I  carry  it  (178.4,5,6) 


o'uga£n  I  trap  them  (78.5) 


Tdaddi-.  pick  (aorist) 


k!dad-  pick  (non-aorist) 

. 

de£-l-wiHgi£n  I  spread  it  out 

(120.1) 

Tdemen-  make 


limimana'£n  I  fell  tree  (cause 
it  to  fall)  (108.11) 


lohouna,£n  I  cause  him  to  die 
(142.9) 


ddumk' wanY  he  will  kill  him 
(116.18) 

sdagwa'£n  I  paddle  it  (60.1; 
112.9) 


Indirective 

jldabmmi'£n  I  carry  it  for  him 

\ldabo!nha£n 

leeb&'nxi  he  carries  it  for  me 

lougmmi'en  I  trap  them  for 
him 

lo'ugmi£n 

( pHyin )  lu'ugsmxi  he  traps 
(deer)  for  me 

Id'Jdmin  I  shall  trap  them  for 
him 

Jc!adaymi/£n  I  pick  them  for 
him 

lc!addihmi£n 

Tc!edeya,'nxi  he  picks  them  for 
him 

k!dadiomi'n  I  shall  pick  them 
for  him 

de£-i-wlrig&n.xi  he  spreads  it 
out  for  me 

k!emenmi'en  I  make  it  for 
him 

Idemnmi'n  I  shall  make  it  for 
him 

limimmmi'£n  I  fell  it  for  him 

loJidunmmi'£n  I  lulled  him  for 
him 

loJidunsui&'nhi  he  killed  him  for 
him 

luhuuna,'nxi  he  killed  him  for 
me 

doumana'nFimnF  he  will  kill 
him  for  him 

han-seegwsi'nsin  I  am  paddled 
across  (literally,  it,  i.  e., 
canoe,  is  paddled  across 
for  me) 


p!alianana'£n  I  cause  it  to  be  p!dhayinmi,£n 1  I  make  it 
cooked,  done  done  for  him 

A  number  of  transitive  verbs  in  -{a)n(ari)-  in  which  the  for  (in 
behalf  of)  idea  is  not  clearly  apparent  nevertheless  doubtless  belong 
here.  Such  are: 
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al£-dudini'sn  I  look  around  for  him 

(92.27)  Uouda'£n  I  hunt  for  him 

i£-od<mi'n  I  shall  feel  around  1  [116.8]) 

for  it 

malag&n&'nhi  he  told  him  30.15  ( mala'xbi  he  told  you  [162.6]) 

It  not  infrequently  happens  in  verbs  where  the  logical  relation  exist¬ 
ing  between  the  subject  and  a  first  or  second  personal  object  can 
hardly  be  other  than  an  indirect  one,  that  the  for  idea  is  expressed 
by  means  of  the  simple  transitive  form  with  -x-  or  -s-  instead  of 
the  more  explicit  indirective  -(a)n(ari)-,  as  shown  in  the  following 
examples: 

kledelsi  he  picks  them  for  me  (literally,  he  picks  to  me,  along¬ 
side  of  Idedey&'nxi  he  picks  them  for  me)1 
me^ejgxijp  come  and  chop  out  (a  hole)  for  me  (to  enable  me  to 
get  out)  (literally,  come  and  chop  me!)  90.16 
gel-ts!eye'mxi  he  hid  it  from  me  (158.7) ;  but  gel-ts!  ay  armin' £n  I 
hid  it  from  him 

The  idea  of  doing  something  for  some  one  when  the  action  is  an 
intransitive  one  can  not  be  expressed  in  the  verb  itself,  so  that  peri¬ 
phrases  of  one  kind  or  another  are  resorted  to;  e.  g.,  i  go  for  him  is 
expressed  by  i  go,  he  having  sent  me.  In  verbs  that  are  intransi¬ 
tive  only  in  form,  but  logically  still  transitive,  that  is,  in  transitive 
verbs  with  unexpressed  object,  the  for  idea  is  expressed  by  the  com¬ 
plex  suffix  -gwa'dan-  (with  first  or  second  personal  object  -gwas-),  the 
analysis  of  which  has  been  attempted  above  (see  §  46).  Thus  we 
have  ( p!iyin )  ld'ugin(in)i£n  i  trap  (deer)  for  him  built  up  on  a  tran¬ 
sitive  in  both  form  and  meaning  (i.  e.,  ld'uga£n),  but  luTdu'xagwa- 
dini£n  i  trap  for  him  built  up  on  a  formal  intransitive  ( luk!u'xa£ ). 
The  idea  of  for,  in  behalf  of  one’s  self  is  rendered  in  transitive 
verbs  by  adding  to  the  indirective  suffix -(a) n (an)-  the  regular  reflexive 
suffix  -Vwi-  (- gwi -) : 

ddumana'nk'widaa  he  will  kill  them  for  himself 
t!umyk'wanVu)ide£  I  kill  them  for  myself 
de£-d-wi'igank'wide£  I  spread  it  out  for  myself 
Jian-seegwa' nk%rwide£  I  paddle  myself  across,  really,  I  paddle  (canoe) 
across  for  myself 

1  There  must  be  a  difference  in  signification,  however,  between  Idedllsi  and  k.’edeya'nxi.  The  former 
probably  means  “he  picks  them  for  me,  i.  e.,  in  order  to  give  them  to  me;  ”  the  latter  “  he  picks  them 
in  my  behalf  (perhaps  because  I  am  sick  and  can  not  do  so  myself.)”  Compare  also  deelse’exi  he  opened 
the  door  for  me  (i.  e. ,  in  order  to  let  me  in)  (63.12)  with  d^lse'fganxi  he  opened  the  door  on  my 
behalf  (perhaps  because  I  was  unable  to  do  so  myself). 
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In  intransitive  verbs  with  implied  transitive  force  a  -f-  is  inserted 
between  the  indirective  -(a)n(an)~  and  the  reflexive  -gwi-: 

luTc!u'xagu>anVgu)iV  he  traps  for  himself 
Also  this  form  in  -gwant'gwi-  was  explained  above. 

§  51.  Indirect  Reflexive  -gwa- 

By  indirect  reflexive  is  here  meant  action  in  reference  to  something 
belonging  to  one’s  self,  not  action  in  behalf  of  one’s  self.  From  the 
latter  idea  (expressed,  as  we  have  seen,  by  -[a]n[an]¥wi-  and  -[a]n{an]~ 
t'gwi-)  the  indirect  reflexive  in  -gwa-  differs  in  being  always  found  in 
a  transitive  setting;  from  the  comitative  ~(a)gw(a)~  it  differs  phonet¬ 
ically  in  being  formed  only  from  transitive  verbs  with  expressed  object 
and  in  the  constancy  of  the  final  -a-  (third  person  aorist  -¥wa,  not 
-¥w).  Examples  of  its  use  are: 

s-m-ei-fgili/£sgwa, 1  he  scratched  his  own  nose  14.11;  15.7 
mdnx  al-mi'uk'wa  ( ==  gw-¥wa )  he  painted  his  own  face  (cf .  ndu'gw- 
i£n  I  paint  it) 

i-gaxaga'xgwa,£n  I  scratch  myself,  i.  e.,  my  own  (cf.  l-gaxagixiun 
I  scratch  him) 

i-p.TMid/Mk'wa  w7arm  yournands!  (188.20)  (cf.  l-p!ii-nd,uVwi£n\ 
warm  his  hands) 

sdn-d^Ze'p'gwa  he  stuck  it  into  his  own  nose  (cf.  dda-dele' p' i  he 
pierced  his  —  another’s  —  ear) 

Mis  £a\-giliga'lk'w&£n  I  covered  myself  with  moss  (48.14)  (cf.  Mis 
l-giligili' £n  I  covered  him  with  moss) 

Mis  £i-giliga'lk'wa,£n  I  covered  my  hands  wdth  moss 
gwen-pHyi'nk'wa,  he  lies  on  pillow  (probably  =  he  causes  his 
neck  to  lie) 2 

1c!ede7k'wa,£n  I  pick  them  for  myself  (literally,  I  pick  my  own) 
de-¥iu¥auk'w&¥  he  brandished  it  before  his  face  172.11 
l-Jc!uuma'nk'wsi  he  prepared  himself,  got  ready  172.2  (cf.  l-1duu- 
mayn  he  fixed  it,  got  it  ready  114.7) 

It  will  be  noticed  that  whenever  what  in  English  we  are  accustomed 
to  consider  a  direct  reflexive  is  really  such  only  in  form,  not  in  fact,  the 
Takelma  idiom  requires  the  indirect  -¥wa-  form,  not  the  direct  reflexive 
in  -gwi-.  Thus,  i  see  or  scratch  myself  is  not  logically  a  reflexive  in 
the  same  sense  as  i  kill,  drown,  or  hang  myself,  the  former  involv¬ 
ing  strictly  action  on  what  belongs  to  the  subject,  not  on  the  subject 
itself:  i  see  or  scratch  my  own  (flesh).  Still  such  distinctions  can 

1  The  object,  generally  a  body-part,  to  which  the  action  refers  is  printed  in  Roman  characters. 

2 p.Hyin-  connected  with  -p.'eyen-  lie? 
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hardly  be  insisted  upon;  much  depends  on  idiomatic  usage.  The 
indirect  reflexive  suffix,  it  would  seem,  is  employed  only  when  the 
direct  object  is  incorporated  in  the  verb;  if  the  direct  object  is  taken 
out  of  the  verb-complex  and  provided  with  a  possessive  pronoun,  all 
ambiguity  as  to  the  relation  between  subject  and  object  is  removed 
and  the  -gwa-  falls  out.  Thus  we  have  dda-deele'p'gwa  he  pierced 
his  own  ear  with  indirect  reflexive  -gwa-  to  show  the  possession  of 
the  object  ( dda -  ear)  by  the  subject;  daadele'p'i  would  mean  he 
pierced  another’s  ear.  The  former  sentence  can  also  be  expressed 
more  analytically  by  ddnxdagwa  Jiadele'-p'i  his-own  (- dagwa )  -ear  he- 
in-pierced-it  ;  ddnxda  hadele'pi  would  then  have  reference  to  the 
piercing  of  another’s  ear.  In  other  words,  the  reflexive  idea  is 
expressed  in  the  verb  or  in  the  noun  according  to  whether  the  latter 
is  incorporated  or  independent. 

INTRANSITIVE  SUFFIXES  (§§  52-57) 

§  52.  General  Remarks 

Under  this  head  are  included  such  suffixes  as  intransitivize  a  transi¬ 
tive  verb  by  removing  the  object  (-xa~) ,  transferring  the  object  from 
without  to  within  the  sphere  of  the  subject  (reflexive,  reciprocal),  or 
changing  the  character  of  the  action  altogether  (non-agentive,  posi¬ 
tional).  The  passive  intransitivizes  by  removing,  not  the  object,  but 
the  subject,  the  former  remaining  in  exactly  the  same  form  in  which 
we  find  it  in  the  corresponding  transitive;  the  voice  is  characterized 
by  peculiar  suffixes  that  differ  for  the  various  tense-modes,  and  which, 
following  as  they  do  the  pronominal  elements  of  the  verb,  will  receive 
appropriate  treatment  in  discussing  the  purely  formal  verbal  elements. 
The  normal  transitive,  its  ancillary  passive,  the  active  intransitive 
(- xa -),  the  reflexive,  the  reciprocal,  the  non-agentive,  and  the  posi¬ 
tional  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  seven  voices  of  a  transitive  verb,  of 
which  only  the  first  five  (possibly  also  the  sixth),  however,  can  be 
freely  formed  from  any  transitive  stem.  Of  the  seven  voices,  the 
first  two  are  provided  with  a  distinct  set  of  pronominal  object  (and 
transitive  subject)  suffixes;  the  third  and  the  fifth,  with  Class  I 
intransitive  subjects;  the  remaining,  with  Class  II  intransitive 
subjects. 

Before  giving  examples  of  the  intransitive  suffixes,  it  may  be  useful 
to  rapidly  follow  out  a  particular  transitive  stem  (dink!-  stretch  out 
[  =  base  din-  +  transitive  petrified  suffix  -k!-])  in  its  various  voices.  First 
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of  all,  we  may  form  an  ordinary  active  transitive  verb  with  expressed 
object  by  attaching  to  the  verb  or  aorist  stem  the  appropriate  pro¬ 
nominal  suffixes:  ba-i-de-di' nik!a£n  i  stretch  it  out  (like  a  rubber 
band  or  the  like)  (62.1).  Secondly,  from  this  may  be  formed  a  pas¬ 
sive  by  the  addition  to  the  stem  {dinik!-)  of  the  pronominal  object  and 
characteristic  passive  suffix:  ba-i-de-di' nik!an  it  is  or  was  (actively) 
stretched  out.  Thirdly,  the  transitive  stem  ma}T  be  made  intransi¬ 
tive  by  a  failure  to  specify  the  object:  ba-i-de-di'  ni£xade£  i  stretch 
(something)  out.  Fourthly,  a  direct  reflexive  is  formed  by  the 
suffix  -gwi-:  ba-i-de-di' nis¥wide£  i  (actually,  if  such  were  possible) 
stretch  myself  out,  in  as  literal  a  sense  as  in,  e.  g.,  i  kill  myself. 
Fifthly,  the  transitive  form  may  be  made  reciprocal  by  the  compound 
suffix  -a?- (or  -s-)an-:  ba-i-de-di' niexa£n  they  (actively  and  literally) 
stretch  one  another  out.  Sixthly,  the  non-agentive  voice  is 
formed  by  a  suffixed  -x-:  ba-i-de-dini'£x  it  stretches  out  (144.14), 
in  the  sense  in  which  a  sore  might  be  supposed  to  spread,  without  voli¬ 
tion  and  without  apparent  agency;  this  particular  form  is  idiomati¬ 
cally  employed  to  refer  to  the  stretching  out,  advancing,  marching,  of 
a  single  column,  the  figure  here  being  evidently  that  of  a  long  string- 
like  line  moving  out  without  distinctly  sensed  agency.  Similarly, 
bda-dini'ex  (clouds)  spread  up  in  long  strips  13.3  are  not  actively 
spread  out  by  some  one,  do  not  spread  out  some  unexpressed  object, 
are  not  conceived  of  as  actually  spreading  themselves  out,  and  are 
not  conceived  of  as  being  in  the  static,  purely  positional  condition  of 
lying  extended.  Seventhly,  the  last,  positional  voice  is  expressed 
by  an  aoristic  -t*-,  non-aoristic  -as-:  dink! I  it  lies  spread  out, 
referring  to  a  long  string  or  other  elongated  body  extended  on  the 
ground;  future  dink!a'sdda.  A  synopsis  for  the  second  person 
singular  (and  reciprocal  plural)  of  dink! -{dinik!-)  spread  of  the 
seven  voices  in  the  six  tense-modes  is  given  in  Appendix  A.  The 
intransitive  suffixes  will  now  be  taken  up  in  order. 

§  53.  Active  Intransitive  -xa- 

The  -a-  of  this  suffix  is  a  constant  element  except  before  a  per¬ 
sonal  ending  beginning  with  a  vowel:  p'ele'xik'  we  go  to  fight. 
Like  other  non-radical  -a-  vowels  it  may  be  umlauted  to  i:  s'oin-lii- 
hulxiyau£  they  (indef.)  operate  as  s'omloho'lxa£s  (class  of  medicine 
men)  172.14.  The  final  consonant  of  the  aorist  stem  of  verbs  of  Type 
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8  falls  out  before  the  -xa-,  also  an  indirective  d  (including  the  -d-  of 
-[a]md-,  [a]ld;  a  final  radical  -d-,  however,  unites  with  -xa-  to  form 
-sa-).  Verbs  of  Type  5  employ  not  the  aorist,  but  the  verb-stem, 
in  the  aorist  of  the  -xa-  derivative  (cf.  the  parallel  phenomenon  in 
the  formation  of  the  frequentative,  §  43,  1  and  6;  for  exceptions  see 
§  40,  5),  inserting  the  repeated  stem-vowel  between  the  fortis  conso¬ 
nant  of  the  stem  and  the  suffix;  -xa-  derivatives  of  Type  5  verbs 
thus  belong  to  Type  2.  For  the  vocalism  of  the  stem  of  -xa-  forms, 
see  §  31,  5.  Verbs  in  -xa-  of  Types  2  and  3  regularly  have  a  short 
second  stem  vowel,  even  if  the  quantity  in  the  primitive  verb  is  long; 
this  short  vowel  may,  however,  be  secondarily  lengthened,  with  fall¬ 
ing  accent,  to  express  a  frequentative  idea.  In  non-aorist  forms  the 
stress  tends  to  fall  on  the  -xa-.  Verbs  in  -xa-  can  be  formed,  of 
course,  only  from  transitives,  and,  although  in  form  they  are  strictly 
intransitive,  they  always  logically  imply  an  object.  Examples  of 
-xa-  are: 

liibu'x a£  she  pounded  16.9;  vdv!  px&gvoarik ’  she  will  pound  having 
it  (pestle)  55.10  (aorist  transitive  lobo'p '  she  pounded  them 
16.9) 

t!lila'mx&de£ 1  went  fishing  ( tHHa'mda £n  I  fished  for  them) 
lc!dawa'nx a£  she  sifts  57.15  (k!dawa'nda£n  I  sift  acorn  meal  [16.10]) 
dak'-t'ekle'x a£  he  smokes  96.23  (Type  5  dak'-t'e'  egi£n  I  give  him 
to  smoke  [170.13]) 

p!ebe'xa£  he  beat  off  (bark)  55.6  ( p!abab -  chop  [90.11]) 
lebe's&de £  I  sew  ( lebeda'£n  I  sew  it) 

sgutlu'x a£  he  is  cutting  92.2  (Type  5  aorist  sgdud-  72.10) 
al-xik !i'x&£  he  looked  around  102.12  (Type  5  aorist  al-xtfg-  124.8) 
liik!u'xa£  he  traps  (Type  5  aorist  lougw-  78.5) ;  future  lu'£xwagiva- 
dinin  I  shall  trap  for  him 

wda-himi'x&de£  I  was  talking  to  somebody  ( voaa-Jdmida,£n  I  talked 
to  him  [59.16]) 

dak'-da-hele'lialx&de5  I  alwavs  answer  ( dak'-da-haali'£n  I  answer 
him  [146.14]) 

daV-hene'xa£  he  waits;  future  dak'-henx a'Vee  I  shall  wait  ( dak '- 
heneeda'£n  I  wait  for  him) 

yimi' s-a£(=  -s-xa£)  he  dreams;  future  yims’affe e;  imperative 
yims’sd 

In  Ideme'nx&de £  i  was  making,  working  (future  Jclemx a't'e*)  the 
loss  of  the  -n-  in  the  non-aorist  forms  (cf.  Idemna'n  i  shall  make  it 
[28.14])  may  be  due  to  a  purely  phonetic  cause  (see  §  11) 
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§  54.  Reflexive  -gwi- 
« 

The  final  consonant  of  the  aorist  stem  of  some  verbs  of  Type  8  is 


eclipsed,  with  lengthening  of  preceding  vowel,  also  before  the  reflex¬ 
ive  -gwi-  (see  §  40,  8),  in  the  case  of  others  it  is  preserved.  Where 
the  -gwi-  reflexive  is  derived  from  indirect  transitives  in  -d-  (-amd-, 
-gwadan-),  there  is  often  practically  no  difference  in  signification 
between  it  and  the  indirect  reflexive  -gwa-.  Examples  of  -gwi-  are: 

t!omdk'wides  I  kill  myself  (from  tlomorn-) 
al-yebe' p'  gwk'  he  showed  himself  ( yebeb -) 
al-xi'ik'witi * *  he  looked  at  himself 

p!agdnk’\vide£  I  bathed  (literally,  I  caused  myself  to  bathe; 
cf.  p!agdana,£n  I  bathe  him) 

seela'mt'gwidee  I  shall  paint  myself  ( seela'mdan  I  shall  paint  him) 
(t'gwaxdlk'w\de£  I  tattooed  myself  {Vgwaxdl  he  tattooed  him) 
\t'gwdaxarnt'gwidee  I  shall  tattoo  myself  (  =  for  myself) 
i-gis'iga' s’gwide£  I  tickle  myself 
al-wa-ts  !eyek\vide£  I  washed  myself  with  it 
dda-delega'mVgw\de£  ( =  dda-dele' p' gwa£n )  I  pierce  my  ears 
( yuV )  Iclemenk'wif  they  made  themselves  (strong)  27.12 
xuma  ogolk\vide£  I  give  food  to  myself  ( =  I  food-give  myself) 
i-lesgi'k'wide6  1  shall  touch  myself 

Before  the  imperative  endings  -p\  - p'cmp '  the  reflexive  suffix  be¬ 
comes  lengthened  to  -gwi1-: 

fc/e^gwfip' 1  pick  them  for  yourself ! 

deegwa'lt' gwi1  p'anp'  take  care  of  yourselves!  126.20;  (128.24) 

The  reflexive  of  naga-  say  to  is  irregular  in  that  is  is  formed  not 
from  the  transitive  stem,  but  from  the  corresponding  intransitive 
nagai-  say:  nagallc'wit '  he  said  to  himself  104.1  (cf.  nagaik'wa,  §62). 


The  -x-  and  -s-  preceding  the  characteristic  reciprocal  -an-  (umlauted 
-in- )  suffix  are  nothing  but  the  connective  consonant  of  direct  and  in¬ 
direct  transitive  verbs  respectively,  the  choice  in  the  reciprocal  form 
between  the  two  depending  entirely  upon  which  is  used  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  simple  transitive.  A  difference,  however,  in  the  use  of 
this  -x-  ( -s- )  between  the  transitive  and  reciprocal  is  found  in  so  far 
as  in  the  latter  it  appears  with  a  third  as  well  as  first  and  second 

1  Indirect  reflexive  (for  oneself)  in  signification,  though  without  indirective  suffix  of  any  kind.  The 

form  is  thus  analogous  to  such  as  k’ed&isi  mentioned  above  (see  §59).  That  the  reflexive  action  is 

thought  of  as  indirective  in  character  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  ablaut  of  the  stem  ( k.'dad- -) ;  see  §31, 6. 
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personal  object.  The  phonetic  form  of  what  precedes  the  -x-  (-s-)  is  the 
same  as  in  the  transitive  from  which  the  reciprocal  is  derived.  The 
reciprocal  element  -an-  is  the  only  one  of  the  verbal  suffixes  that  is 
placed  between  the  connecting  - x -  and  the  personal  endings,  so  that 
it  may  rightly  be  looked  upon  as  in  a  way  equivalent  to  the  incor¬ 
porated  objective  pronouns.  Examples  of  -x-an-  are: 

leloyoxmik '  we  go  together,  accompany  one  another  (33.15) 
t!euxmiba£ni  let  us  play  shinny! 
i-lats!afxmik*  we  touch  one  another 

al-s'in-ld'uxa£n  they  meet  each  other  (literally,  they  thrust  noses 
to  one  another) 

t'.omdx a£n  they  kill  one  another  (33.10) 

g el-way <mxa£n  they  were  sleeping  together  (literally,  they  caused 
each  other  to  sleep  facing  each  other)  190.2 
al-xi^x^n  they  looked  at  each  other 

Examples  of  -s-an-,  i.  e.,  of  indirect  reciprocals,  are: 

naga' sa£n  they  said  to  each  other  31.9  (cf.  naga'sbi£n  I  said  to  you 
[100.1]);  future  ndxsmH*  (cf.  ndxbin  [60.3]) 
sdansa'nsa£n  they  fight  one  another  (23.14;  184.13)  (cf.  sdansa'ns- 
bi£n);  future  sana'xsmH*  (23.15)  (cf.  sana'xbin) 
hee£Ji'Qs’2i£n  they  went  away  from  one  another  (cf.  hee£-lusbi£n 
[184.14]);  future  he^-iwi'x&wH*  (cf.  heee-lm'xbin ) 
ldama'lsa£n  they  quarreled  with  each  other  27.2;  86.10 
wda-himi' sa£n  they  talked  to  one  another  124.14(cf .  wda-himi' sbi£n) 
lougwa's‘miba£  let  us  play  32.5  (cf.  lougwa' sbin  future) 
t!u'lt!als-miba£  let  us  play  at  gambling-sticks  (tlii'l)  31.9 
al-sege'sak' smile*  we  keep  nodding  to  one  another;  seele*sa'le*- 
san le*  they  nodded  to  one  another  (inferential)  172. 10 (but  unre¬ 
duplicated  al-se'exmile*  we  nodded  to  each  other) 

§  56.  Non-agentive  -x- 

The  difference  in  signification  between  the  non-agentive  -x-  and  the 
intransitive  -xa-  may  be  well  brought  out  by  a  comparison  with  the 
distinctly  double  signification  of  English  intransitively  used  transi¬ 
tives.  If  such  a  transitive  word  as  split  be  relieved  of  its  object,  it 
may  be  employed  in  two  quite  distinct  senses,  either  to  indicate  the 
same  sort  of  action  that  is  expressed  by  the  transitive,  but  without  ex¬ 
plicit  direction  (as,  the  carpenter  can  split,  i.  e.,  can  split  beams, 
boards) ;  or  to  indicate  a  spontaneous  non-volitional  activity  resulting 
in  a  static  condition  identical  with  that  induced  by  the  corresponding 
transitive  action  (as,  the  beams,  boards,  split,  i.  e.,  spontaneously 
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undergo  motion  resulting  in  that  condition  which  is  brought  about 
by  corresponding  activity  from  without :  the  carpenter  splits  the 
beams,  boards),  split  in  the  former  case  is  rendered  in Takelma  by 
xda-ts’  !iwi'xa£  (aorist  transitive  ts’!iwi-d-);  in  the  latter,  by  xda- 
ts- Urn's-  (=  -ts- !iwi'd-x) .  It  is  true  that  in  some  cases  the  use  of  -re¬ 
does  not  seem  to  be  logically  justified  (e.  g.,  al-h/dyuxde£  i  hunt  136.18; 
al-ho-yoiya'£n  i  hunt  them)  ;  but  something  must  be  allowed  for  idio¬ 
matic,  not  literally  translatable  usage.  Such  petrified  suffixes  as 
-d-  do  not  drop  out  before  the  -x- ;  the  repeated  consonant  of  Type  8 
verbs  falls  off  as  usual  (yet  cf.  forms  like  limlm-x-gwa-,  §46).  Ex¬ 
amples  of  the  non-agentive  are: 


Transitive 

i-Ywd'agvn£n  I  awakened  him 
16.4  (future  l-Vwd'Jc twin) 
leme'£¥  they  took  them  along 
144.17 

i-f  geeyili'£n  I  roll  it 
de-ts-!ibi'p  he  closed  door 
'p!a-i-ha-u-f  gu'up '  he  upset  it 
wa£-i-t!erne'rn  he  assembled  them 
110.3 

Jm£w-l-Jia'nats!i£n  I  made  it  stop 

di-sqii' yuk!i£n  I  knock  it  down 
(48.7,  8) 

l-gwidigwa' £ i  he  threw  them 
(108.21;  138.3) 


l-smili' smili£n  I  swing  it 
bda-£e!  egi£n  I  lift  it  up  (Type  5) 


Non-agentive 

Ywd'axde£  I  awoke  (16.3)  (future 
}£wd'a£xdee  [190.5]) 
leme'£x  they  all  went  136.7 

£geeya'lx  it  rolls 
de-ts"!ibi'x  (door)  shut 
p!a-i-ha-u-£gu'upx  it  upset  60.8 
wa-t!emexiau£  people  assembled 
144.23 

Tia-u-hana'£s(  =  -a'tslx)  it  stopped 
(152.15;  198.9) 

di-sgu'i£xk '  it  fell  (nobody  push¬ 
ing)  (59.11;  62.1) 
huHu'nk'wa  (tiredness)  gwidig- 
wc£ s  (=  - a'tx )  he  was  plumb 
tired  out  (probably  =  he  tot¬ 
tered  with  tiredness)  120.12 
smili' smalxde£  I  swing1  (73.2) 
bda-£ek!e'£ax  it  bobs  up  and 
down  (60.11,13,14) 


In  some  verbs  -alx-  ( =  continuative  -al-  +  non-agentive  -x-)  seems 
to  be  quite  equivalent  to  the  intransitive  ~xa~: 

geyew&'\xde£  I  am  eating  (31.3)  (but,  hortatory,  ge%xa,ba£  let  us  eat) 
le€b{i'nxde£  I  carry  (178.6)  (ldaba'£n  I  carry  it  [178.3,4]) 
uugwsi'nxde£  I  drink  (see  §  21). 

The  non-agentive  character  of  verbs  in  -x-  may  be  reflected  in 
transitives  (causatives)  derived  from  them,  in  that  in  such  causatives 


>  It  maynot  be  uninteresting  to  note,  as  throwing  lighton  the  native  feeling  for  -x-,that  this  form  sounded 
somewhat  queer  to  Mrs.  Johnson,  for,  as  she  intimated,  one  can’t  very  well  be  swinging  without  either 
actively  swinging  one’s  self  or  being  swung  by  some  one. 
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the  subject  is  not  thought  of  as  being  the  direct  cause  of  the  state  or 
activity  predicated,  but  is  rather  considered  as  indirectly  responsible 
for  it.  Thus,  from  the  aorist  stem  t'gwiliJdw-  (t’gwili,£-x  water, 
blood  drops,  drips  58.1)  are  formed: 

p!a-i-t(gwili'k!wana£n  I  (voluntarily)  drop,  spill  it 
p!a-i-t’gwili,£xn&£n  I  have  it  drop  (unavoidably) ,  spill  it  (72.8,16) 

§  57.  Positional-/  >- 

As  we  have  already  seen  (§  40,  15),  this  suffix,  though  of  clearly 
derivational  character,  is  generally,  probably  always,  confined  to  the 
aorist.  A  positional  verb  in  -li-  may  be  defined  as  expressing  the 
state  or  condition  resulting  from  the  completed  action  of  a  transitive 
or  non-agentive ;  e.  g.,  p!a-i-ha-u-£gup!idi  it  (box-like  object)  lies 
upside  down  is  a  verb  expressing  the  result  of  the  action  defined  in 
p!a-i-ha-u-fgu'uba£n  i  upset  it  and  p!a-i-ha-u-t'gu'upx  it  upset  60.8. 
From  one  point  of  view  the  suffix  -l1-  serves  to  mark  off  a  class  of  purely 
positional  verbs,  a  different  verb-stem  being  used  for  each  general 
form-category  of  the  object  described.  Such  verbs  of  position  are: 

dink! I  long,  stretched  out  object  lies  (transitive  aorist  dinik!-) 
t'geits-H  round  object  lies  (138.24)  (fgeyets' /-) 
pildl  flat  object  lies 
tlobigl  corpse,  dead-looking  body  lies 
s'einl  box-like  object  with  opening  on  top  lies 
p!a-i-ha-u-f  gup!idi  box-like  object  with  opening  below  lies 
( t'guub- ) 

s'ugwidl  curled-up  object  (like  bundle  of  rope)  lies 
da-sgdll  scattered  objects  (like  grain  on  floor)  lie 
wlktidi  several  objects  heaped  together  lie  (wilg~) 
s'as’ini  erect  object  is,  he  stands  34.1;  45.12;  77.9 
s'u£wili  sitting  object  (person)  is,  he  sits,  dwells  21.1;  57.2 
Vebill  absent  object  is,  he  is  long  absent  124.20 

Not  so  clearly  positional  are: 

laall  (generally  heard  as  loH&y)  it  becomes  33.17;  45.3 
yamll  he  looks  pretty 

Of  these  verbs  those  that  are  directly  derived  from  transitives,  it 
will  be  observed,  use  in  the  aorist  the  verb-stem,  not  the  aorist  stem, 
of  their  simplex  (thus  dink!-,  not  dinik!-).  The  derivational  -{a)d- 
(see  §  42,  4)  that  seems  to  characterize  a  number  of  positional  verbs 
can  not  be  explained. 
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Certain  Takelma  place-names  in  -l  (or  -i-k',  -i'- k'  with  suffix  -k' 
characteristic  of  geographical  names)  can  hardly  be  otherwise  explained 
than  as  positional  verbs  in  -i{~,  derived  from  nouns  and  provided  with 
local  prefixes  defining  the  position  of  the  noun.  Such  are: 

Di£-dani 1  Table  Rock  (probably  =  rock[da'w]  is  [ -i]  west  [di£-]) : 

west  of  the  rock  would  be  di£-dana '  (cf.  danaH'V  my  rock) 
DaJc'-fgami-Y  (cf.  Dak'-t'gamiya,£  person  from  D.)  (=  place 
where [-¥]  elks  are[$]  above,  on  top[dafc'-]) 

Dal-dani'k '  (cf.  Dal-daniya'£  one  from  D.)  (  =  place  where  [-¥-] 
in  brush,  away  from  creek  [  dal-]  is  [  -%\  rock  [daV?]) 
han-xilmi  ghost  land  ( =  across  river  [  han-]  are  [ -i]  ghosts  [  xilcdm]) 
de-dVwl  near  the  falls  of  Rogue  River  (  =  in  front  [~de~]  are  [-1] 
falls  [dlU]) 

§  58.  IMPERSONAL  -iau- 


Verging  toward  the  purely  formal  (pronominal)  elements  of  the 
verb  is  the  suffix  -iau-.  Forms  in  -iau-  are  intransitive,  and  may  be 
formed  from  all  intransitives  and  all  transitives  with  incorporated 
pronominal  object,  the  function  of  the  suffix  being  to  give  an  indefi¬ 
nite,  generalized  collective,  or  impersonal,  signification  (cf.  German 
man,  French  on)  to  the  alwrays  third  personal  pronominal  (Class  I 
intransitive)  subject.  Examples  are: 


7/a°nia/u£  people  go  58.14;  152.5 
wa£-l-t!emex\ au£  people  assem¬ 
ble  144.23 

eebWu£  people  are  192.7  (cf. 

eebi'V  we  are  180.13) 
ts!du  ydu ya'uF  there  was  (infer¬ 
ential)  deep  water  (cf.  188.14) 
sd^sa'nsini^  fighting  is  go¬ 
ing  on  23.14 

ddmxbiysiu£f  people  will  lull  you 
(intransitive;  but  transitive 
with  definite  third  personal 
subject  ddmxbinV  they  will 
kill  you)  (33.10) 


future  yanay&'u£f 
future  wa£-i-demxi2Lu£f 


future  sana'xiniii"££ 


In  particular,  states  of  the  weather  or  season,  necessarily  involving 
indefiniteness  of  subject,  are  referred  to  by  forms  provided  with  the 
indefinite  suffix  -iau-.  Examples  are : 


1  This  example  Is  due  to  Mr.  n.  II.  St.  Clair  2d,  from  whose  Manuscript  Notes  on  Takelma  it  was 
taken.  It  is  there  written  Dl'tanV. 
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lop!odia,'u£  it  is  raining,  hailing,  or  snowing  90.1;  152.11  (but 
definitely  nox  loploY  it  rains  90.1;  (198.9) ;  ts’Ielam  loptoY  it 
hails;  p!d'as  loptoY  it  snows  90.2;  196.7) 
lep'niyYuk’  it  has  gotten  to  be  winter 
samgiYnY  it  will  be  summer  (92.9) 

samgisiugulugwa'n  it  is  about  to  be  summer  (literally,  it  is  sum¬ 
mer-intended,  see  §  68)  (cf.  48.13) 
t  uwugisi'u£  it  is  hot  (i.  e.,  it  is  hot  weather;  but  t'uwu'£¥  it,  some 
object,  is  hot  [25. 10] ;  94.15) 
we'egm-uda£  when  it  is  daybreak  73.6;  126.13 

4.  Temporal- Modal  and  Pronominal  Elements  (§  §  59-67) 

§  59.  INTRODUCTORY 

Every  Takelma  verb  except,  so  far  as  known,  the  defective  copula 
elfe£  i  am,  has  forms  of  six  tense-modes — aorist,  future,  potential, 
inferential,  present  imperative,  and  future  imperative.  Of  these,  all 
but  the  aorist,  which  is  built  up  on  a  derived  aorist  stem,  are  formed 
from  the  verb-stem.  A  special  tense  or  mode  sign,  apart  from  the 
peculiar  stem  of  the  aorist,  is  found  in  none  of  the  tense-modes 
except  the  inferential,  which,  in  all  the  voices,  is  throughout  charac¬ 
terized  by  a  -¥-(-g-)  following  the  objective,  but  preceding  the  sub¬ 
jective,  pronominal  elements.  Each  of  the  tense-modes  except  the 
potential,  which  uses  the  personal  endings  of  the  aorist,  is,  however, 
characterized  by  its  own  set  of  pronominal  endings.  It  is  for  this 
very  reason  that  it  has  seemed  best  to  use  the  term  tense-modes  for 
the  various  modes  and  tenses,  instead  of  attempting  a  necessarily 
artificial  classification  into  tenses  (aorist  and  future)  and  modes 
(indicative,  potential,  imperative,  and  inferential),  the  method  of 
distinguishing  the  latter  being  fundamentally  the  same  as  that 
employed  to  form  the  former,  i.  e.,  the  use  of  special  pronominal 
schemes. 

The  purely  temporal  idea  is  only  slightly  developed  in  the  verb. 
The  aorist  does  duty  for  the  preterite  (including  the  narrative  past), 
the  present,  and  the  immediate  future,  as  in  now  i  shall  go;  while 
the  future  is  employed  to  refer  to  future  time  distinctly  set  off  from 
the  present,  as  in  i  shall  go  this  evening,  to-morrow.  A  similar 
distinction  between  the  immediate  and  more  remote  future  is  made 
in  the  imperative.  The  present  imperative  expresses  a  command 
which,  it  is  intended,  is  to  pass  into  more  or  less  immediate  fulfill¬ 
ment,  as  in  go  away!  while  the  command  expressed  by  the  future 
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imperative  is  not  to  be  carried  out  until  some  stated  or  implied  point 
of  time  definitely  removed  from  the  immediate  present,  as  in  come 
to-morrow!,  give  her  to  eat  (when  she  recovers).  The  uses  of  the 
potential  and  inferential  will  be  best  illustrated  by  examples  given 
after  the  forms  themselves  have  been  tabulated.  In  a  general  way 
the  potential  implies  the  ability  to  do  a  thing,  or  the  possibility  of 
the  occurrence  of  a  certain  action  or  condition  (i  can,  could  go  if  I 
care,  cared  to),  and  thus  is  appropriately  used  in  the  apodosis  of  an 
unfulfilled  or  contrary-to-fact  condition;  it  is  also  regularly  employed 
in  the  expression  of  the  negative  imperative  (prohibitive).  The 
peculiar  form  of  the  potential  (verb-stem  with  aorist  pronoun  endings) 
seems  in  a  measure  to  reflect  its  modal  signification,  the  identity  of 
its  stem  with  that  of  the  future  indicating  apparently  the  lack  of 
fulfillment  of  the  action,  while  the  aoristic  pronominal  elements  may 
be  interpreted  as  expressing  the  certainty  of  such  fulfillment  under 
the  expressed  or  implied  circumstances  by  the  person  referred  to. 

The  inferential  implies  that  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb  is  not 
directly  known  or  stated  on  the  authority  of  the  speaker,  but  is  only 
inferred  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case  or  rests  on  the  authority 
of  one  other  than  the  speaker.  Thus,  if  I  say  the  bear  killed  the 
man,  and  wish  to  state  the  event  as  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  the  truth 
of  which  is  directly  known  from  my  own  or  another’s  experience,  the 
aorist  form  would  normally  be  employed : 

mena'  (bear)  yap!a  (man)  HomoYwa  (it  killed  him) 

If  I  wish,  however,  to  imply  that  it  is  not  definitely  known  from 
unmistakable  evidence  that  the  event  really  took  place,  or  that  it  is 
inferred  from  certain  facts  (such  as  the  finding  of  the  man’s  corpse 
or  the  presence  of  a  bear’s  footprints  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
house),  or  that  the  statement  is  not  made  on  my  own  authority,  the 
inferential  would  be  employed: 

mena '  yap!a  domYwaV  it  seems  that  the  bear  killed  the  man; 
the  bear  must  have,  evidently  has,  killed  the  man 

Inasmuch  as  mythical  narration  is  necessarily  told  on  hearsay,  one 
would  expect  the  regular  use  of  the  inferential  in  the  myths;  yet, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  aorist  was  employed,  either  because 
the  constant  use  of  the  relatively  uncommon  inferential  forms  would 
have  been  felt  as  intrusive  and  laborious,  or  because  the  events 
related  in  the  myths  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  objectively  certain. 
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The  inferential  is  also  regularly  employed  in  expressing  the  negative 
future. 

Not  only  do  the  pronominal  elements  vary  for  the  different  tense- 
modes,  but  they  change  also  for  the  two  main  classes  of  intransitive 
verbs  and  for  the  transitive  (subject  and  object),  except  that  in  the 
present  imperative  and  inferential  no  such  class-differences  are 
discernible,  though  even  in  these  the  characteristic  -p'-  of  Class  II 
intransitives  brings  about  a  striking  formal,  if  not  strictly  personal, 
difference.  We  thus  have  the  following  eleven  pronominal  schemes  to 
deal  with: 

Aorist  subject  intransitive  I. 

Aorist  subject  intransitive  II. 

Aorist  subject  transitive. 

Future  subject  intransitive  I. 

Future  subject  intransitive  II. 

Future  subject  transitive. 

Inferential  subject. 

Present  imperative  subject. 

Future  imperative  subject  intransitive  I  and  transitive. 

Future  imperative  subject  intransitive  II. 

Object  transitive  (and  subject  passive). 

The  transitive  objects  are  alike  for  all  tense-modes,  except  that 
the  combination  of  the  first  person  singular  object  and  second  person 
singular  or  plural  subject  (i.  e.,  thou  or  ye  me)  always  agrees  with 
the  corresponding  subject  form  of  intransitive  II.  Not  all  the  per¬ 
sonal  forms  in  these  schemes  stand  alone,  there  being  a  number  of 
intercrossings  between  the  schemes  of  the  three  classes  of  verbs.  The 
total  number  of  personal  endings  is  furthermore  greatly  lessened  by 
the  absence  of  a  dual  and  the  lack  of  a  distinct  plural  form  for  the 
third  person.  The  third  person  subject  is  positively  characterized 
by  a  distinct  personal  ending  only  in  the  aorist  subject  intransitive  I, 
the  future  subject  intransitive  I,  the  future  subject  intransitive  II, 
and  the  future  subject  transitive;  as  object,  it  is  never  characterized 
at  all,  except  in  so  far  as  the  third  person  object,  when  referring  to 
.human  beings,  is  optionally  indicated  by  a  special  suffix  -Tc  wa- 
(- gwa -) .  In  all  other  cases  the  third  person  is  negatively  characterized 
by  the  absence  of  a  personal  ending.  The  second  singular  subject  of 
the  present  imperative  is  similarly  negatively  characterized  by  the 
absence  of  a  personal  ending,  though  the  -p'  of  the  present  imperative 
intransitive  II  superficially  contradicts  this  statement  (see  §  61). 
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The  pronominal  schemes,  with  illustrative  paradigms,  will  now  be 
taken  up  according  to  the  verb-classes. 

§  60.  INTRANSITIVE S,  CLASS  I 

This  class  embraces  most  of  the  intransitives  of  the  language, 
particularly  those  of  active  significance  (e.  g.,  come,  go,  run,  dance? 
play,  sing,  die,  shout,  jump,  yet  also  such  as  be,  sleep),  verbs  in 
-xcL-,  indefinites  in  -iau-,  and  reciprocals.  The  tense-modes  of  such 
verbs  have  the  following  characteristic  subjective  personal  endings: 


Aorist 

Future 

Inferential 

Present 

Imperative 

Future 

imperative 

Singular: 

First  person  .  . 

-t'e*,  -dee 

I 

Cfc* 

• 

A 

er. 

-fc'-a£1 

Second  person  . 

-{a)da'e 

•k'  £elt' 

— 

-{ayk' 

Third  person  .  . 

.{.aye 

-'k' 

Plural: 

First  person  .  .  . 

-Pfc- 

-(i)ga'm 

-k'-ana'k' 

-(o)6a,£ 

Second  persou  . 

-(a')fp' 

-{a')t'ba! 

-k'  eelt'p 

(-(a')np’ 

vy 

7 

i  It  is  possible  that  this  suffix  is  really  -k'a’n;  -n  after  a  catch  is  practically  without  sonority,  and 
very  easily  missed  by  the  car.  The  first  person  singular  and  plural  inferential  endings  are  then  both 
transitives  in  form  (cf.  -asn  and  -ana'k'  as  first  person  singular  and  plural  subject  of  transitives);  the  third 
person  is  without  ending  in  both.  The  ending  -k'-a£n  is  made  particularly  likely  by  the  subordinate  in 
-k'-a'n-da£  (see  §  70). 

The  imperative  is  necessarily  lacking  in  the  first  person  singular  and 
third  person.  The  first  person  plural  in  -{a)ba,£  of  the  present  imper¬ 
ative  is  used  as  ahortatory:  yandba'£  let  us  go!  158.11;  (cf.  168.11). 
This  ~(a)ba,£  is  not  infrequently  followed  by  emphasizing  particles:  -m' 
(e.  g.,  yubd'a£ni '  let  us  be!  [cf.  158.8]) ;  -hi  (e.  g.,  yeeba'£hi  let  us  re¬ 
turn!  63.1;  see  §  114,  2),  or  -ha'n  (e.  g.,  ya'naba£hayn  let  us  go  64.1), 
the  last  of  these  being  clearly  identical  with  the  nominal  plural  ele¬ 
ment  -han  (see  §  99) ;  -nihan  is  also  found  ( ya'nabda£niha'n  let  us  all 
go,  pray!  [cf.  150.24;  152.6]).  No  true  future  hortatory  and  second 
person  plural  imperative  seem  to  exist;  for  the  latter,  the  ordinary 
indicative  form  in  -fba£  {-daba£  in  the  other  classes)  was  always  given. 
The  connective  -a-  is  used  with  most  of  the  consonantal  endings,  as 
indicated  in  the  table,  when  the  preceding  part  of  the  word  ends  in  a 
consonant,  otherwise  the  ending  is  directly  attached ;  in  the  reciprocal 
-t'p\  -£t\  and  -t'bae  are  directly  added  to  the  suffix  -an-.  Before  the 
only  vocalic  ending,  -i'F,  a  glide  -y-  is  introduced  if  the  preceding 
sound  is  a  vowel  (e.  g.,  al-yowoyi'V  we  look).  In  the  first  person 
plural  of  the  future  -iga'm  (-aorist  -ig-  +  -a'm;  cf.  -da'm  in  possessive 
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pronouns,  §§  91-3)  is  used  after  consonants,  -ga'm  after  vowels.  The 
first  form  of  the  second  person  plural  imperative  (-a'np)  is  used  to 
follow  most  consonants  (-'np'  to  follow  a  “ constant”  -a-  of  the  stem), 
-'p'  being  found  only  after  vowels  and  probably  m  and  n  (e.  g.,  yvfp' 
be  ye!;  yana'p '  go  ye!). 

In  regard  to  the  etymology  of  the  endings,  it  is  clear  that  the 
second  person  plural  aorist  is  derived  from  the  corresponding  singular 
form  by  the  addition  of  a  characteristic  -p'  (cf.  the  imperative), 
that  the  second  persons  of  the  future  are  differentiated  from  the 
aorist  forms  by  an  added  -a£,  and  that  the  first  person  singular  future 
is  identical  with  the  corresponding  form  in  the  aorist,  except  for  the 
lack  of  a  catch.  The  second  persons  of  the  inferential  are  peri¬ 
phrastic  forms,  consisting  of  the  third  personal  form  in  -V  (mode- 
sign,  not  personal  ending)  plus  elf  thou  art,  elfp  ye  are. 

As  paradigmatic  examples  are  chosen  a  stem  ending  in  a  vowel 
(aorist  yowo-  be),  one  ending  in  a  consonant  (aorist  baxam-  come),  a 
reciprocal  (aorist  sdansan-san-  fight  with  one  another),  and  an 
indefinite  in  -iau-  (aorist  fuwu-g-iau-  be  hot). 


AORIST 


Singular: 

First  person  .  . 

yowo’t'e£  I  run 

baxafhfe e  I 

come 

Second  person  .  . 
Third  person  .  . 

yowo't' 

yowo’1 

baxama't' 

baxa'sm 

saansa’nsaen  they 
fight 

t'uwugia’ut  it  is  hot 

Plural: 

First  person  .  . 

yowoyi'k' 

baxami'k' 

saAnsa’nsimk' 

Second  person  .  . 

yowo'  t’p‘ 

baxama't'p' 

sa<msa'nsanVp' 

FUTURE 


Singular: 

First  person  .  . 

Second  person  .  . 

Third  person  .  . 

Plural: 

First  person  .  . 

Second  person  .  . 

yu’  t‘ee 
yuda’t 
yu’et' 

2/wga'm 
yu’  t'ba£ 

baxma’t'ee 

baxmada'e 

baxma'et' 

baxmaga’m 

baxma't'ba* 

sana’xan-V 

sana’xinigam 

sana’xant'bae 

t'uugia'u*t' 

POTENTIAL 

Singular: 

First  person  .  . 

yu’t'e £ 

baxma't'ee 

Second  person  .  . 

yu' t* 

baxma't' 

Third  person  .  . 

yu’e 

baxma’e 

sana’xaen 

t'uugia’u* 

Plural: 

First  person  .  . 

yuwVk' 

baxmi'k' 

sana'xinik' 

Second  person  .  . 

yu'  t'p' 

baxma't'  p' 

sana’xant'p' 
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INFERENTIAL 


Singular: 

First  person  .  . 

Second  person  .  . 

Third  person  .  . 

yu'  k'a£ 
yw'kleit'  1 
yu'k'  ‘ 

baxma'k'af 

baxma'klelV 

baxma'k' 

sana'xarik' 

t'wgiau'k' 

Plural: 

First  person  .  . 

yw'k'ana'k' 

baxma'  k'ana'k' 

sana'xarak'ana'k' 

Second  person  .  . 

jw'kleit'p' 

6ax7wa'k!eit'p' 

sana'xankieit'p' 

1  -r+e=k!  .See  §  12. 
PRESENT  IMPERATIVE 


Singular: 

Second  person  .  . 

yu' 

baxma' 

Plural: 

First  person  .  . 

yuba ,'e 

baxmaba,’e 

sana'xinxba?  1 

Second  person  .  . 

yw'p' 

baxma'  np' 

(T)sana'xananp' 

i  The  -i-  of  -ibae  evidently  corresponds  to  the  -i-  in  the  first  person  plural  aorist  -ik',  future  -igam,  but 
appears,  so  far  as  known,  only  in  the  reciprocal,  and,  of  course,  in  such  cases  as  require  connective 
instead  of  -a-  (see  below,  §  64) :  ha£w-i-k.'emniba'€  let  us  sweat,  with  -i-  because  of  instrumental  1-. 


FUTURE  IMPERATIVE 


Singular: 

Second  person  .  . 

yu'ek' 

baxma'c  k' 

A  few  intransitives  of  this  class  add  the  consonantal  pronominal 
endings  directly  to  the  final  semi-vowel  ( -y- )  of  the  stem,  instead  of 
employing  the  connective  vowel  -a-.  Such  are: 

elf  1  thou  art  108.2,  elfp%  ye  are  14.10  (contrast  yeweyaff  thou 
returnest  [58.13],  but  yewelf  e£  I  return  [188.4]  like  elfes  I  am 
198.2) 

nagaif  thou  sayest  56.5,  nagaif  p'  ye  say  170.4  (contrast  fagay&Y 
thou  criest,  but  fagalfe*  I  cry  [180.5]  like  nagaif  es  I  say  180.1) 

To  this  somewhat  irregular  group  of  verbs  belongs  probably  also  ldu~ 
play,  though,  not  ending  in  a  semi-vowel  in  either  the  verb  or  aorist 
stem,  it  shows  no  forms  directly  comparable  to  those  just  given;  its 
third  person  aorist,  however,  shows  a  rising  accent  before  the  catch: 
lduls  2  70.4  (not  *ld'uls),  a  phenomenon  that  seems  connected  (see  below, 
§  65)  with  the  lack  of  a  connecting  vowel  before  the  personal  endings. 

A  few  stray  verbs,  otherwise  following  the  normal  scheme  of 
intransitive  Class  I  endings,  seem  to  lack  a  catch  in  the  third  person 
aorist : 

1  This  verb  is  defective,  having  only  the  three  forms  given  above,  the  first  person  plural  e'bi'k'  180.13, 
and  the  (cf.  class  II)  indefinite  eebia’ut  192.7,  the  latter  two  with  loss  of  i  and  intrusive  -b-.  The  third 
person  and  the  non-aorist  forms  are  supplied  by  yo-  be. 

2  =ef£  appears  also  in  certain  usitatives:  hiwitiV  he  used  to  nws.sgelll*  he  kept  shouting,  In  which  the 
rising  accent  is  probably  radical  (see  §  43,  4);  these  forms,  furthermore,  have  lost  a  w,  §  18  (cf.  hiwiliiU't1 2 
1  run,  sgeletit'e '  1  shout). 
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loploY1  it  rains  90.1,  2  (yet  loplodaY  you  are  raining  198.9; 

lop'da'H'  it  will  rain;  lop'da'x  to  rain,  §  74,  1) 
hdx  it  burns  98.1  (yet  haxa'Y  it  will  burn) 

Several  intransitive  Class  I  usitatives  seem  to  lack  the  catch  of  the 
third  person  aorist  also : 

ginln¥  he  always  went  to  46.11  (from  gini'e¥  he  went  to) 
witchsma  he  keeps  moving  (from  witc!i'£m  he  moves  148.12) 
yeweo'V  he  is  wont  to  return  47.4;  116.2  (yet  yeweogaY  you  are 
wont  to  return) 

No  explanation  can  be  given  of  this  irregularity. 

The  inferential  endings,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  are  iden¬ 
tical  for  all  classes  of  verbs,  so  that  the  following  applies  to  Class  II 
intransitives  and  to  transitives  as  well  as  to  Class  I  intransitives. 
The  mode-sign  -F  is  added  directly  to  the  final  vowel  or  consonant 
of  the  verb-stem  (or  stem  with  its  added  derivative  and  pronominal 
object  suffixes)  without  connecting  a.  All  combinations  of  conso¬ 
nants  are  here  allowed  that  are  at  all  possible  as  syllabically  final 
clusters  (see  §  16) ;  indeed  some  of  the  final  consonant  clusters,  as 
-s¥,  -p'F,  -np'¥,  -lp¥ ,  hardly  occur,  if  at  all,  outside  the  inferential. 
If  the  resulting  consonant  combination  would  be  phonetically  impos¬ 
sible  an  inorganic  a  is  introduced  between  the  two  consonants  that 
precede  the  inferential  -F;  secondary  diphthongs  with  raised  accent 
may  thus  arise : 

Tc!emYn¥  he  made  it  (verb-stem  Tdemn-) 
bila'uTc '  he  jumped  160.17  (verb-stem  bilw-) 

Double  diphthongs  are  often  allowed  to  stand  unaltered  before  -F 
(e.g.,o£nFHE  gave  them;  also  imperative  oln  give  them!)  ;  sometimes 
doublets,  with  double  diphthong  or  with  inorganic  a,  are  found  (e.  g., 
ts!alm¥  or  ts!ayaxm¥  he  hid  it;  also  passive  participle  ts!aimha¥w 
hidden,  but  tslaya'm  hide  it!  tsleya'mxi  hide  me!  ts!aya'mxam¥  he 
hid  us  [158.7]).  With  a  final  -g-  or  -gw-  the  inferential  -F  unites 
to  form  -F  or  -¥w,  but  with  lengthening  of  the  preceding  vowel; 
-k!-  +  -F  becomes  -f£¥.  Examples  are: 

Jieend¥w  (=-a‘gw-¥)  he  consumed  them  (cf.  48.10);  but  heenav¥w 
consume  them! 

wa^yand¥w  (  =  yanay-gw-¥)  he  ran  after  them  98.  10;  but  wa- 
yanay¥w  run  after  them! 

1  This  form  can  not  possibly  have  been  misheard  for  *lop!o'st',  the  form  to  be  expected,  as  the  subor¬ 
dinate  is  lop!ot'ae,  not  *lop!6'uda-,  which  would  be  required  by  a  *lop!o'H'  (see  §70). 
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youJc'w  ( =  yogvj-F)  she  married  him  192.16 

he£-l-le'm£F  (  =  lemk!-F)  he  destroyed  them  (146.20);  154.11; 
also  imperative  ( =  *lemk !) 

§  61.  INTRANSITIVE  S,  CLASS  II 

Most  verbs  of  Class  II  intransitives,  unlike  those  that  are  most 
typical  of  Class  I,  are  derived  from  transitives,  the  majority  of 
examples  falling  under  the  heads  of  non-agentives  in  -x-,  reflexives 
in  -gwi-,  positionals  in  -i*-,  and  verbs  with  intransitivizing  -p'-  either 
in  all  their  tense-modes  or  in  all  but  the  aorist  (see  §  42,  1).  Besides 
these  main  groups  there  are  a  straggling  number  of  not  easily  clas¬ 
sified  verbs  that  also  show  the  peculiarities  of  the  class ;  such  are : 

sene' santf e£  I  whoop  (110.20;  180.15) 
wife£  I  go  about  (90.1;  92.29;  122.23) 
liglnfe£  I  rest  (48.11;  79.2,4;  102.1) 
huHi'ntKe£  I  am  tired  (48.4,  11;  102.1,  8;  120.11) 

In  a  rough  way  the  main  characteristic  of  Class  II  intransitives,  as 
far  as  signification  is  concerned,  is  that  they  denote  conditions  and 
processes,  while  Class  I  intransitives  are  in  great  part  verbs  of  action. 
Following  is  the  scheme  of  subjective  pronominal  endings  character¬ 
istic  of  Class  II : 


Aorist 

Future 

Inferential 

Present  im¬ 
perative 

Future  im¬ 
perative 

Singular: 

First  person  . 
Second  person  . 

-t'ee,  -de£ 
-t'am,  -dam 

t'ee,  -dee 
- t'a e,  -da* 

(-p')-gat 
(-p'  )-k'  sett' 

(-P') 

(-p')-gam 

Third  person  . 

|-f  j 

-t'aa,  -d&a 

(-P'H' 

Plural: 

First  person 

(-V')-ik' 

(-p')-igam 

(-p')-g-ana'k' 

(-p')-aba* 

Second  person . 

-t'ap' ,  -dap' 

- t'aba £,  -daba£ 

(-p')-k’  celt'p' 

(-p')-anp' 

In  comparing  these  endings  with  those  of  Class  I  intransitives,  it  is 
seen  that  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  Class  II  intransitives 
are:  the  -am  of  the  second  person  singular  aorist  and  future  im¬ 
perative  (~t'am[  =-f+-am],  -ga£m  [  ?  =  -£F  +-am]) ;  the  -a-  between  the 
and  the  -p’-  (-6-)  in  the  second  person  plural  aorist  and  future; 
the  lack  of  a  catch  in  the  third  person  aorist ;  the  ending  -t'aa  of  the 
third  person  future  ;  and  the  presence  of  a  -p’-  (-6-)  in  the  first  person 
plural  aorist  and  future  and  in  the  inferential,  present  imperative,  and 
future  imperative  forms.  The  last  feature  is,  however,  absent  in  the 
non-agentive  -x-  verbs  and  in  the  future  of  reflexives.  The  labial  in 
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tlie  first  person  plural  of  the  aorist  and  future  is  evidently  connected 
with  the-&-  of  eebi'V  we  are  (see  §  60,  fourth  footnote) ;  the  parallel¬ 
ism  is  made  complete  by  the  fact  that  impersonal  forms  in  -mu- 
derived  from  Class  II  intransitives,  (except  non-agentives)  show  a  -p'- 
before  the  suffix,  analogously  to  eebia'u£: 

sene' sanpiau£  there  is  whooping,  se' nsanp  iau££  there  will  be 
whooping 

In  the  third  person  of  the  aorist,  positionals  in  -V-,  non-agentives,  and 
verbs  in  -p'-  and  other  consonants  (except  n  and  probably  Z,  m)  lack 
a  positive  ending,  while  reflexives  and  most  of  the  miscellaneous  verbs 
(ending  in  a  vowel  or  n,  Z,  and  m)  show  a  final  -t\  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  absence  of  a  -£  in  the  former  group  of  forms 
is  due  to  phonetic  conditions  that  brought  about  its  loss  (see  §  18). 

As  examples  of  verbs  of  this  class  will  serve  a  non-agentive  (aorist 
ha-u-hana£s-  stop),  a  reflexive  (aorist  l-lets!ek'wi-  touch  one’s  self), 
a  positional  (aorist  s'as’inl *-  stand),  and  one  of  the  miscellaneous 
verbs  {w%{-  go  about)  . 

AORIST. 


Singular: 

First  person  . 

fta»a,£sde£  I  stop 

lcts!ek'wides  I  touch 

s-as-imV&I  stand 

wi t'e£  I  go  about 

Second  person 

ftama'£sdam 

myself 

letslek'widam 

s-as-mit'am 

wi  t'am 

Third  person 

hana'es 

letslek'wit' 

s- as- ini 

wit' 

Plural: 

First  person  . 

hana'ss  ik’ 

letsltk'wibik' 

s-as-mlp'ik' 

wi  p'ik' 

Second  person 

Aona^sdap' 

letslek'widap' 

s-as-init'ap' 

wdt’ap' 

FUTURE 


Singular: 

First  person  . 

fta'w£sdee 

lesgi'k'widee 

s-a's-ant'ee 

wife6 

Second  person 

ha’n'-sdof- 

lesgi'k'wida £ 

s-a's-ant'&e 

wit'ae 

Third  person  . 

ha'nEsd&* 

lesgi'k' widsfi 

s-a's-ant'a* 

«)it'aa 

Plural: 

First  person  . 

ha'nesigam 

lesgi'k'wigam 

s-a's-anp'igam 

ttap'igam 

Second  person 

fta'm£sdaba£ 

lesgi’k'widaba* 

s-a's-ant'aba5 

wit'aba£ 

POTENTIAL. 


Singular: 

First  person  . 

Aa,w£sde£ 

lesgi'k'wida 

s-a's-ant'e? 

raltV 

Second  person 

ha'n£sdam 

lesgi'k  widam 

s-a's-ant'am 

wlt'am 

Third  person  . 

ha’n*s 

lesgi'k' wit' 

s-a's-ant'  (?) 

wit' 

Plural: 

First  person  . 

ftn'7i£sik’ 

lesgi'k' wibik' 

s-n's’arep'ik' 

ttrtp'ik' 

Second  person 

Aa'w£sdap' 

lesgi'k' widap' 

s-a's-ant'ap' 

wat'ap' 
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INFERENTIAL 


Singular: 

First  person  . 

ha'n*s  ga£ 

lesgi'k' wip' ga? 

s-a's-anp'ga6 

wip'ga£ 

Second  person 

ha'nssk\eit' 

lesgi'k'wip'kleW 

s-a's-anp'k!eit' 

tt»p'k!elt' 

Third  person  . 

ha'nssk' 

lesgi'k'wip'k' 

s-a's-anp'k' 

wip'k' 

Plural: 

First  person  . 

/ia'»£sgana'k' 

lesgi'k'wip'gana'k' 

4 

sa's-anp'gana'k' 

ti’tp'gana'k' 

Second  person 

fta'?i£sk!elt’p' 

lesgi'k'wip'k\elt'p' 

sa's-anp'k\ext'p' 

wdp'kleit'p' 

PRESENT  IMPERATIVE 


Singular: 

Second  person 

ha'n£s 

lesgi’k'wlip' 

sa's-anp' 

wip' 

Plural: 

First  person  . 

ha'n£sah&e 

lesgi'k'wlip'aLoaf 

s-a's-an p'aba£ 

M>»p’aba£ 

Second  person 

ha'  n£sanp* 

lesgi'k'wiip'anp' 

s-a's-amp'anp' 

wnp'anp' 

FUTURE  IMPERATIVE 


Singular: 

Second  person 

ha’n£sgaem 

lesgi'k'wlip' gafm 

s-a's-anp'ga^m 

wlp'gaUn 

Those  verbs  of  this  class  that  are  characterized,  either  throughout 
their  forms  or  in  all  non-aorist  forms,  by  a  suffixed  p'  have  this  ele¬ 
ment  coalesce  with  the  -p'  of  the  first  person  plural,  inferential,  and 
imperative,  but  with  lengthening  of  an  immediately  preceding  vowel. 
In  the  imperative  this  lengthened  vowel  seems  to  take  on  a  falling 
accent : 

p!ald'ap  tell  a  myth!  (cf.  p!ala'p'dee  I  shall  tell  a  myth,  with 
inorganic  second  a) 

sand'ap  fight!  (cf.  sana'pdee  I  shall  fight,  with  radical  second  a) 
The  verb  wog-  arrive  is  peculiar  in  that  the  aorist  is  formed  after 
the  manner  of  Class  II  verbs  (wok'  he  arrives  47.15;  wok' dam  you 
arrive),  while  the  non-aorist  forms  belong  to  Class  I  (e.  g.,  woga'H * 
he  will  arrive).  It  is  further  noteworthy  that  many,  perhaps 
most,  Class  II  intransitives  form  their  usitative  and  frequentative 
forms  according  to  Class  I.  Examples,  showing  the  third  person 
aorist  catch,  are: 

s’ut£alha£  they  always  dwell  112.2  (from  s' u£  will  21.1;  but  first 
person  plural  s'u,£aThibik ') ;  contrast  Class  II  s’as'a'nhap '  he 
keeps  standing  (from  s'as'inl  34.1) 
wogowa'£k'  they  keep  arriving  1 12.2  (from  wok') 
s'o'wdus'au£  they  keep  jumping  (112.5,10)  (from  s'owo'u£k'ap' 
48.15) 
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Several  non-agentives  in  -x-  drop  the  -x-  and  become  Class  I  intran¬ 
sitives  in  the  frequentative: 

'p!a-i-t'gwili'ifgwal£  (water)  keeps  dripping  down  (cf.  y!a-i- 
fgwill'iex  it  drips  down  58.1) 

xda-sqot!o'sqa£f  it  breaks  to  pieces  62.1  (cf.  xda-sqd'us  =  -sqdud-x  it 
breaks  [61.13]) 

xda-sgd'u£f  sgadaH*  it  will  break  to  pieces  (cf.  xda-sgd'u£sda  it  will 
break  [148.8]) 

TRANSITIVES,  CLASS  III  (§§  62-66) 

§  62.  General  Remarks 

The  subject  pronominal  elements  of  the  transitive  verb  combine 
with  the  objective  elements  to  form  rather  closely  welded  compound 
endings,  yet  hardly  ever  so  that  the  two  can  not  separately  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  such;  the  order  of  composition  is  in  every  case  pronominal 

object  +  subject.  It  is  only  in  the  combinations  thou  or  ye - 

me  that  such  composition  does  not  take  place ;  in  these  the  first  person 
singular  object  is,  properly  speaking,  not  expressed  at  all,  except  in 
so  far  as  the  stem  undergoes  palatalization  if  possible  (see  §  31,  1), 
while  the  second  person  subject  assumes  the  form  in  which  it  is 
found  in  Class  II  of  intransitive  verbs.  The  pronominal  objects  are 
decidedly  a  more  integral  part  of  the  verb-form  than  the  subjects, 
for  not  only  do  they  precede  these,  but  in  passives,  periphrastic 
futures,  nouns  of  agency,  and  infinitives  they  are  found  unaccompa¬ 
nied  by  them.  For  example: 

ddmxbina£  you  will  be  killed  (178.15) 
domxbigulu'F w  he  will  kill  you 
domxbi£s  one  who  kills  you 
ddmxbiya  to  kill  you 

are  analogous,  as  far  as  the  incorporated  pronominal  object  ( -bi- )  is 
concerned,  to: 

domxbinF  he  will  kill  you;  t!omdxbi£n  I  kill  you 
The  pronominal  objects  are  found  in  all  the  tense-modes,  as  far  as 
the  meaning  of  these  permits,  and  are  entirely  distinct  from  all  the 
subjective  elements,  except  that  the  ending  of  the  second  person 
plural  coincides  with  one  form  of  the  second  person  singular  present 
imperative  of  the  intransitive,  -any.  These  elements  are: 

Singular:  First  person,  -xi  (with  third  subjective);  second  person, 

-bi;  third  person, - ;  third  person  (human),  -Fwa.  Plural:  First 

person,  -am;  second  person,  -any  (- anb -). 
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It  does  not  seem  that  -k'wa-,  which  is  optionally  used  as  the  third 
personal  object  when  reference  is  distinctly  had  to  a  human  being  (or 
to  a  mythical  animal  conceived  of  as  a  human  being),  can  be  com¬ 
bined  with  other  than  a  third  personal  subject  (at  least  no  other 
examples  have  been  found) ;  nor  can  it  be  used  as  an  indirect  ob¬ 
ject  if  the  verb  already  contains  among  its  prefixes  an  incorporated 
indirect  object.  These  restrictions  on  the  use  of  -k 'wa-  enable  us 
effectually  to  distinguish  it  from  the  indirect  reflexive  -k'wa-  which 
has  already  been  discussed,  this  element  normally  requiring  an  incor¬ 
porated  object  prefixed  to  the  verb.  Examples  of  the  objective 
-k'wa-  are: 

ttomdk'wa1  it  killed  him  15.16;  28.11 
hee£-iuk'wa  he  went  away  from  him 
Jidxank'wa  he  burnt  him  27.16 
sdansa' nk'wa  he  fought  with  him  28.10 

nagaik'wa  he  said  to  him  152.3  (with  very  puzzling  intransitive 
-i-;  contrast  naga '  he  said  to  him) 
wet'gigwa  she  took  (it)  away  from  him  (49.6) 
lak'wak'  (inferential)  he  gave  him  to  eat 

In  several  respects  this  -k'wa  differs  fundamentally  from  the  other 
object  suffixes.  It  allows  no  connective  -x-  to  stand  before  it  (see  § 
64);  the  indirective  -d-  of  -a'ld-  (see  §  48)  drops  out  before  it: 

gayawa'lk'wa  he  ate  him ;  cf.  gayawa'Isbi  he  ate  you  (26.8) 
and,  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  suffixless  third  person  object,  it 
allows  no  instrumental  i  to  stand  before  it  (see  §  64) : 

l-V.ana'hagwa  he  held  him  (25.10) ;  cf.  i-tlana'hi  he  held  it  27.4 
dak'-da-hdlk'wa  he  answered  him  180.18;  cf.  dok'-da-hdali,£n  I 
answered  him  (146.14) 

It  is  thus  evident  that  forms  with  suffixed  -k'wa  approximate  in¬ 
transitives  in  form  (cf.  nagaik'wa  above) .  With  a  stem-final  g,  gw  the 
suffix  unites  to  form  -k'wa,  the  preceding  vowel  being  lengthened  and 
receiving  a  rising  accent ;  with  a  stem-final  k!  it  unites  to  form  -£k'wa, 
the  preceding  vowel  being  lengthened  with  falling  accent.  Examples 
are: 

tlayak'wa  he  found  him  71.14;  cf.  Uayaik'  he  found  it  43.4;  134.17 
malak'wa  he  told  him  22.8;  (72.14);  cf.  malagana'nhi  he  told  it 
to  him  (see  §  50)  30.15 

1  The  final  consonant  of  the  aoristic  stem  of  Type  8  verbs  is  regularly  lost  before  -k'wa. 
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da-k!os'ouVwa  they  bit  him  74.5  (aorist  stem  -klos’og-) 
hee£-lleme' e£V wa  he  destroyed  them  (50.2) ;  cf.  hee£-ileme'Jc!i£n  I 
destroyed  them  (110.2) 

mul'uti£Vwa  he  swallowed  him  72.16;  cf.  mulu'lda£n  I  swallowed 
him  (73.1) 

Verbs  that  have  a  suffixed  comitative  -(a) gwa-  show,  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  the  objective  -Vwa-,  a  probably  dissimilated  suffix  -giVwa 
(- gigwa ) ,  the  connecting  a  preceding  this  compound  suffix  being  of 
course  umlauted  to  i: 

xebeyigi'Vwa  he  hurt  him  (cf.  xebeyagwa'£n  I  hurt  him  [136.23]) 
uyu'i£sgigwa  he  laughed  at  him  27.5  (cf.  uyu'£sgwa£n  I  laugh  at 
him  [71.7]) 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  observe  how  the  objectr  e  -Vwa-  may  serve 
to  remove  some  of  the  ambiguities  that  are  api  to  arise  in  Takelma 
in  the  use  of  the  third  person,  he  gave  it  to  him  is  expressed  in  the 
inferential  by  the  forms  o'ViV  and  o'VigwaV ,  the  latter  of  which 
necessarily  refers  to  a  human  indirect  object.  If  a  noun  or  inde¬ 
pendent  pronoun  be  put  before  these  apparently  synonymous  forms, 
sentences  are  framed  of  quite  divergent  signification.  In  the  first 
sentence  (noun  +  o'FiF)  the  prefixed  noun  would  naturally  be  taken 
as  the  object  (direct  or  indirect)  of  the  verb  (e.  g.,  ne'Vdi  o' Vile , 
he  who-gave  it  ?  [  =  to  whom  did  he  give  it  ?]) ;  in  the  second 
(noun  +  o'VigwaV) ,  as  subject,  a  doubly  expressed  object  being  inad¬ 
missible  (e.  g .,ne'Vdi  o'VigwaV  who  gave  it  to  him?),  to  whom 
did  he  bring  it?  with  incorporated  object  ne'Vdi  reads  ne'Vdi 
me£-wdV  literally,  he-who-iiither-brought-it  ?  who  brought  it 
to  him?  with  subject  ne'Vdi  reads  (as  inferential  form)  ne'Vdi 
wagawo'VwaV (-o-  unexplained),  he  found  the  ants  is  expressed 
by  t  Obis’ i *  tlaya'V,  but  the  ants  found  him  by  tObis’i 1  tlaydVwa. 
The  usage  illustrated  may  be  stated  thus :  whenever  the  third  personal 
object  refers  to  a  human  being  and  the  subject  is  expressed  as  a 
noun,  suffixed  -Vwa  must  be  used  to  indicate  the  object;  if  it  is  not 
used,  the  expressed  noun  will  most  naturally  be  construed  as  the 
object  of  the  verb.  An  effective  means  is  thus  present  in  Takelma 
for  the  distinction  of  a  personal  subject  and  object. 
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§  63.  Transitive  Subject  Pronouns 

The  various  tense-modal  schemes  of  subject  pronouns  in  the  tran¬ 
sitive  verb  are  as  follows : 


Aorist 

Future 

Inferential 

Present 

imperative 

Future 

imperative 

Singular: 

First  person  .  .  . 

Second  person  .  . 

Third  person  .  .  . 

-(a'Yn 

1-dam  (1st  sing. 
1  obj.) 

-(a')n 

-(a)<Za£ 

-das  (1st  sing,  obj.) 

-(a')nfc' 

-k'-ae 

j-fc'  ceit' 

-k' 

f -(a')'k’ 

\-gaem  (1st  sing. 
{  obj.) 

Plural: 

First  person  .  .  . 

-(a)nafc' 

-(a)naga'm 

k'-anak' 

-(a)  ba'c 

Second  person  .  . 

(-(a')fp' 

\-dap'  (1st  sing. 
1  obj.) 

-( a')t'bas 

-dabas  (1st  sing, 
obj.) 

j-fc'  £elt'p' 

Ha)nV 

Setting  aside  the  peculiar  second  personal  subject  first  personal 
singular  object  terminations,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  subjective 
forms  of  the  transitive  are  identical  with  those  of  the  intransitive 
(Class  I)  except  in  the  first  person  singular  and  plural  aorist  and 
future,  and  in  the  third  person  aorist  and  future.  The  loss  in  the 
future  of  the  catch  of  the  first  person  singular  aorist  t'ee  = 

-£n:  - n )  and  the  addition  in  the  future  of  -am  to  the  first  person 
plural  aorist  (-ik':  -igam  =  -nak':  -nagam)  are  quite  parallel  phe¬ 
nomena.  It  will  be  observed  also  that  the  first  person  plural, 
probably  also  singular,  aorist  of  the  transitive,  is  in  form  identical, 
except  for  the  mode-sign  -F-,  with  the  corresponding  form  of  the 
inferential,  so  that  one  is  justified  in  suspecting  this  tense-mode  to 
consist,  morphologically  speaking,  of  transitive  forms  with  third 
personal  object  (see  §  60,  first  footnote). 

The  forms  of  ddum-  (aorist  tlomom-)  kill  will  show  the  method  of 
combining  subjective  and  objective  pronominal  elements. 


AORIST 


Subjective 

Objective 

First  person 
singular 

Second  person 
singular 

Third  person 

First  person 
plural 

Second  person 
plural 

Singulai : 

1st  per. 

f/omdrbPn 

tlomom a,£n 

L'oTOoxanba£n 

2d  per. 

tliimux  dam 

tlomoma't' 

t/ombx  imit' 

3d  per. 

t.'ilmUxi 

t.'omox  bi 

V.ombm 

t.'omoxmn 

t/omoianp' » 

Plural: 

1st  per. 

t/owoibinak' 

f/omomana'k' 

i/omoianbana'k' 

2d  per. 

t.'umuxdap' 

Uomom&'t'p' 

t.'omdximiV  p' 
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FUTURE 


Objective 

Subjective 

First  person 
singular 

Second  person 
singular 

Third  person 

First  person 
plural 

Second  person 
plural 

Singular: 

1st  per. 

domxbin 

douma’n 

domxanban 

2d  per. 

dilmxda £ 

doumada'1 

domxivaida* 

3d  per. 

dUmx  ink' 

ddmxbmk' 

douma'nk' 

domiamank' 

domxanbank' 

Plural: 

1st  per. 

dSmxbinagam 

ddumanaga'm 

doroxambanagam 

2d  per. 

dumx  daba£ 

dd«ma't'ba£ 

ddmximit'ba*  i 

PRESENT  IMPERATIVE 


Singular: 

2d  per. 
Plural: 

1st  per. 

2d  per. 

dumx  i 

diimxip' 

doum 

doumaba'e 
doump'  (al-xi'- 
fc/anp' 
see  him!) 

domx  am 

domxamp'i 

FUTURE 

IMPERATIVE 

Singular: 

2d  per. 

d-Hmx  ga£m 

do«ma,£k' 

?* 

i  These  forms  were  not  actually  obtained,  but  can  hardly  be  considered  as  doubtful, 
a  Probably  expressed  by  simple  future  domximida£. 


It  is  not  necessary  to  give  the  transitive  potential  and  inferential 
forms,  as  the  former  can  be  easily  constructed  by  substituting  in  the 
future  forms  the  aorist  endings  for  those  of  the  future : 

dumxi  he  would  kill  me 
dduma'en  I  should,  could  kill  him 
doum  he  would,  could  kill  him 

The  inferential  forms  can  be  built  up  from  the  corresponding  future 
forms  by  substituting  for  the  subject  endings  of  the  latter  those  given 
in  the  table  for  the  inferential  mode : 

dumxik'  he  killed  me 
domxamklelf  you  killed  us 
domVa ?  I  killed  him 
domxanp  gana'V  we  killed  you 

The  only  point  to  which  attention  need  be  called  in  the  aorist  and 
future  forms  is  the  use  of  a  connecting  vowel  -i-  instead  of  -a-  when 
the  first  personal  plural  object  {-am-)  is  combined  with  a  second 
singular  or  plural  subject  {-if,  -itp\  -idas,  - it'bae );  this  -i-  naturally 
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carries  the  umlaut  of  -am-  to  -im-  with  it,  but  -am-  reappears  when 
-i-  drops  out,  cf.  inferential  domxamk!elt’ .  With  the  -i-  of  these 
forms  compare  the  -i-  of  the  first  person  plural  intransitives  - iJc ', 
-iga'm,  -iba£  (§  60  and  §  60,  second  footnote). 

§  64.  Connecting  -x-  and  -/- 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  in  all  forms  but  those  provided 
with  a  third  personal  object  the  endings  are  not  directly  added  to 
the  stem,  but  are  joined  to  it  by  a  connecting  consonant  -x-  (amalga¬ 
mating  with  preceding  -t-  to  -$•-).  This  element  we  have  seen  to  be 
identical  with  the  -x-  ( -s- )  of  reciprocal  forms ;  and  there  is  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  its  being  related  to  the  -xa-  of  active  intransitive  verbs, 
hardly,  however,  to  the  non-agentive  -x-.  Though  it  appears  as  a 
purely  formal,  apparently  meaningless  element,  its  original  function 
must  have  been  to  indicate  the  objective  relation  in  which  the 
immediately  following  pronominal  suffix  stands  to  the  verb.  From 
this  point  of  view  it  is  absent  in  a  third  personal  object  form  simply 
because  there  is  no  expressed  pronominal  element  for  it  to  objectivize, 
as  it  were.  The  final  aoristic  consonant  of  Type  8  verbs  regularly 
disappears  before  the  connecting  -x-,  so  that  its  retention  becomes 
a  probably  secondary  mark  of  a  third  personal  pronominal  object. 
The  fact  that  the  third  personal  objective  element  -Vwa-  (-gwa-)  does 
not  tolerate  a  preceding  connective  -x-  puts  it  in  a  class  by  itself, 
affiliating  it  to  some  extent  with  the  derivational  suffixes  of  the  verb. 

There  are,  comparatively  speaking,  few  transitive  stems  ending  in 
a  vowel,  so  that  it  does  not  often  happen  that  the  subjective  personal 
endings,  the  third  personal  object  being  unexpressed,  are  directly 
attached  to  the  verb  or  aorist  stem,  as  in : 

naga'£n  I  say  to  him  72.9,  cf.  naga '  he  said  to  him  92.24 

sebe'n  I  shall  roast  it  (44.6) ;  future  imperative  odo,£Y  hunt  for 
him!  (116.7) 

Ordinarily  forms  involving  the  third  personal  object  require  a  con¬ 
necting  vowel  between  the  stem  and  the  pronominal  suffix.  Not  all 
verbs,  however,  show  the  purely  non-significant  -a-  of,  e.  g.,t!omoma'£n, 
but  have  a  to  a  large  extent  probably  functional  -i-.  This  -i-  occurs 
first  of  all  in  all  third  personal  object  forms  of  verbs  that  have  an 
instrumental  prefix: 

ts!ayaga'£n  I  shoot  him  (192.10),  but  wa-ts!ayagi'£n  I  shoot  (him) 
with  it 

%-lats!agiY  you  touched  it 
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The  greater  number  of  cases  will  probably  be  found  to  come  under 
this  head,  so  that  the  -i-  may  be  conveniently  termed  instrumental 
-i-.  Not  all  forms  with  by  any  means,  can  be  explained,  how¬ 
ever,  as  instrumental  in  force.  A  great  many  verbs,  many  of  them 
characterized  by  the  directive  prefix  al-  (see  §  36,  15),  require  an  -i- 
as  their  regular  connecting  vowel : 

lagagi'£n  I  gave  him  to  eat  (30.12) 
ldaliwi,£n  I  call  him  by  name  (116.17) 

lduginini'£n  I  trap  them  for  him  (and  most  other  FOR-indirec- 
tives  in  -anan-) 

Examples  of  -i-verbs  with  indirect  object  are: 

ogoyi'£n  I  give  it  to  him  180.1 1  (contrast  oyona,£n  I  gave  it  [180.20]) 
wdagiwi'£n  I  brought  it  to  him  (176.17)  (contrast  wdaga'£n  I 
brought  it  [162.13]) 

A  number  of  verbs  have  - a -  in  the  aorist,  but  -i-  in  all  other  tense- 
modes  : 

yVmiya^n  I  lend  it  to  him,  but  yimi'hin  I  shall  lend  it  to  him 
nagaf£n  I  said  to  him  (second  -a-  part  of  stem)  72.9,  but  ndagi'n 
I  shall  say  to  him;  ndagi'£V  say  to  him!  (future)  196.20;  naWik' 
he  said  to  him  (inferential)  94.16;  170.9;  172.12 

The  general  significance  of  -i-  seems  not  unlike  that  of  the  prefixed 
directive  al-,  though  the  application  of  the  former  element  is  very 
much  wider;  i.  e.,  it  refers  to  action  directed  toward  some  person  or 
object  distinctly  outside  the  sphere  of  the  subject.  Hence  the  -i-  is 
never  found  used  together  with  the  indirect  reflexive  -Vwa-,  even 
though  this  suffix  is  accompanied  by  an  instrumental  prefix: 

xda-,p!li-nd'u¥'wa£n  I  warm  my  own  back  (188.20) 

In  a  few  cases  the  applicability  of  the  action  of  the  verb  can  be 
shifted  from  the  sphere  of  the  subject  to  that  of  another  person  or 
thing  by  a  mere  change  of  the  connective  -a-  to  -i-,  without  the 
added  use  of  prefix  or  suffix: 

xda-ld'at!an  I  shall  put  it  about  my  waist,  but  xda-ld'at!in  I  shall 
put  it  about  his  waist 

In  the  form  of  the  third  personal  subject  with  third  personal  object 
of  the  aorist,  the  imperative  with  third  personal  object,  and  the 
inferential  with  third  personal  object,  the  -i-  generally  appears  as  a 
suffixed  -hi-  (-'{-),  incapable  of  causing  umlaut: 

malagana'nhi  he  told  him  30.15,  but  malagini'£n  I  told  him  (172.1) 
wa-t!omdmhi  he  killed  him  with  it 
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l-k!uumanana' nhi  he  fixed  it  for  him 
l-k!um,ana'nhi  fix  it  for  him! 

%-ldumana'nhilc  he  fixed  it  for  him  (infer.),  but  i-Jc!umininini'nk' 
he  will  fix  it  for  him 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  many  verbs  with  characteristic 
-i-  either  may  or  regularly  do  leave  out  the  final  -i\ 

alxl'iV  he  saw  him  124.6,  8  (cf.  al-xlfigi£n  I  saw  him,  188. II)1 
i-lats!ayY  he  touched  him  (cf.  l-lats!agi'£n  I  touched  him) 
ba£-l-yeewa'n  revive  him!  (15.2)  (cf.  ba£-l-yeweeni'£n  I  revived  him) 
he£-l-lele'£Y  he  let  him  go  (13.6)  (cf.  Tie£-l-le'lek!i£n  I  let  him  go 
•  [50.4]) 

he£-i-le'V£Y  let  him  go!  182.15  (cf.  he£-i-le'Tk!in  I  shall  let  him  go) 
ba-i-di-t'ga,£st'gaas  stick  out  your  anus!  164.19;  166.6  (cf. 

ba-i-di-fgats!a't'gisi£n  I  stuck  out  my  anus  [166.8]) 

%-k!uumayn  he  prepared  it  190.22  (cf.  l-k!uumini,£n  I  prepared  it) 

It  must  be  confessed  that  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  find  a 
simple  rule  that  would  enable  one  to  tell  whether  an  i-verb  does  or 
does  not  keep  a  final  -hi  (-'i) .  Certain  verbs,  even  though  without 
instrumental  signification,  show  an  -i-  (or  -hi-)  in  all  forms  with  third 
personal  object.  Such  are: 

aorist  ogoy-  give  to  ( ogoihi  he  gave  it  to  him  156.20) 
aorist  wee£-g-  take  away  from  (wet'gi  he  took  it  from  him,  16.13) 
aorist  lagag-  feed  (Z aga'Yi  he  gave  him  to  eat  30.12;  Itik'i  give 
him  to  eat!  laVigancdh  we  seem  to  have  given  him  to  eat) 

and  indirective  verbs  in  -anan-.  Irregularities  of  an  unaccountable 
character  occur.  Thus  we  have: 

4 

hee£-m  he  left  him  (cf.  hee£-lirwi'£n  I  left  him);  but  imperative 
hee£-%wi'hi  leave  him!  (not  as  we  might  expect) 

In  many  cases  the  loss  or  retention  of  the  final  -hi  seems  directly 
connected  with  syntactic  considerations.  A  large  class  of  verbs  with 
instrumental  prefix  (generally  %-)  drop  the  final  -hi,  presumably 
because  the  instrumentality  is  only  indefinitely  referred  to  (cf.  § 
35,  1) .  Examples  of  such  have  been  given  above.  As  soon,  however, 
as  the  instrument  is  explicitly  referred  to,  as  when  an  instrumental 
noun  is  incorporated  in  or  precedes  the  verb,  the  -hi  is  restored. 
Thus: 


i  The  -i-  of  these  verbs  regularly  disappears,  not  only  here  but  in  every  form  in  which  the  normal  con* 
necting  vowel  -a-  fails  to  appear  in  other  verbs:  al-xl'ck'  (inferential)  he  saw  him  ( *al-xi.k!-k '  like  domk'  he 
killed  him),  homonymous  with  al-xi,£k'  (imperative)  see  him!  (=* alxl'k /).  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
verb  becomes  distinctly  instrumental  in  force,  the  -i-  is  a  constant  element:  al-wa-xl'k.'ik"  (inferential)  HE 

SAW  IT  WITH  IT. 
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la-£i-tKbd'a¥  he  burst  it  (cf.  -fbd'agi£n  I  burst  it) 
l-s’wili'  s’wal  he  tore  it  to  pieces  (cf.  -s'wili' s’wili£n  I  tore  it  to 
pieces) 

l-s’wi'ls’wal  tear  it  to  pieces! 
i-s’wVls‘waKl  he  tore  it  (once) 

i-hemexm  he  wrestled  with  him  22.10  (cf.  -hememi'£n  I  wrestled 
with  him 

despite  the  prefixed  -i-;  but: 

la-way  a-fbd'a¥i  he  burst  it  with  a  knife 

han-wayar-s'wils'wa’lhi  tear  it  through  in  pieces  with  a  knife! 
(73.3) 

Similarly : 

bd-£i-sgaa¥  sgaK¥  he  picked  him  up  31.11  (cf.  -sga¥sgigi£n  I  picked 
him  up) 

but: 

k!a'mda  dan  bda-sgda¥ sga'¥ i  tongs  rocks  he-picked-them-up-with 
(  =  he  picked  up  rocks  with  tongs)  170.17 

despite  the  lack  of  an  instrumental  prefix  in  the  verb.  Explicit  in¬ 
strumentality,  however,  can  hardly  be  the  most  fundamental  func¬ 
tion  of  the  -hi.  It  seems  that  whenever  a  transitive  verb  that 
primarily  takes  but  one  object  is  made  to  take  a  second  (generally 
instrumental  or  indirective  in  character)  the  instrumental  -i-  (with 
retained  -hi)  is  employed.  Thus: 
ma'xla  Tcluwti  he  threw  dust 

but: 

ma'xla  £alk!uwuhi  dust  he-threw-it-at-him  (perhaps  best  trans¬ 
lated  as  he-bethrew-him-with-dust)  cf.  184.5 

where  the  logically  direct  object  is  ma'xla,  while  the  logically  indirect, 
perhaps  grammatically  direct,  object  is  implied  by  the  final  -hi  and 
the  prefix  al-.  Similarly,  in: 

¥o£px  bababa't'i  waadi'xda  ashes  he-clapped-them-over  his-body 
(perhaps  best  rendered  by :  he-beclapped-his-body-with-ashes) 
182.9 

the  logically  direct  obiect  is  ¥o£px,  the  logically  indirect  object,  his- 
body,  seems  to  be  implied  by  the  -'i.  This  interpretation  of  the  -hi 
as  being  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  two  explicit  objects  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  fact  that  most,  if  not  all,  simple  verbs  that  regularly 
retain  it  (such  as  give  to,  say  to  in  non-aorist  forms,  bring  to, 
verbs  in  -anan-)  logically  demand  two  objects. 
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As  soon  as  the  verb  ceases  to  be  transitive  (or  passive)  in  form  or 
when  the  third  personal  object  is  the  personal  -k'wa,  the  instrumental 
-i-  disappears: 

gel-yold>axalt'gwit'  he  forgot  himself  77.10  (cf.  gel-yald'axaldi£n  I 
forgot  him) 

ogoik'wa  he  gave  it  to  him  96.18  (cf.  ogolhi  he  gave  it  to  him  188.12) 
It  is  possible  that  in  wet'gigwa  he  took  it  from  him  the  -gi-  is  a 
peculiar  suffix  not  compounded  of  petrified  -g-  (see  §  42,  6)  and 
instrumental  -i-;  contrast  l-t!ana'Tii  he  held  it  with  l-t!ana'hagwa 
he  held  him.  Any  ordinary  transitive  verb  may  lose  its  object 
and  take  a  new  instrumental  object,  whereupon  the  instrumental  -i- 
becomes  necessary.  Examples  of  such  instrumentalized  transitives 
are: 

ga'l£  wa-ts!ayagi'£n  bow  I-with-shoot-it  (cf.  ts!ayaga'£n  I  shoot  him) 
wa-£uugwi'£n  I  drink  with  it  (cf.  uugwa'£n  I  drink  it) 

If,  however,  it  is  desired  to  keep  the  old  object  as  well  as  the  new 
instrumental  object,  a  suffix  -an-  seems  necessary.  Thus: 
yapla  wa-sdagmina'£  people  they-will-be-shot-with-it 
x lri  wa-£uugw'mi,£n  water  I-drink-it-with-it 
It  is  not  clear  whether  or  not  this  -an-  is  related  to  either  of  the  -an- 
elements  of  -anan-  (§  50). 

A  final  -i  is  kept  phonetically  distinct  in  that  it  does  not  unite 
with  a  preceding  fortis,  but  allows  the  fortis  to  be  treated  as  a  syllabic 
final,  i.  e.,  to  become  £  + aspirated  surd: 

tie  e£-i-le'me£Vi  he  killed  them  off,  but  -le'mek  !i£n  I  killed  them  off 
F orms  without  connective  vowel  whose  stem  ends  in  a  vowel,  and 
yet  (as  instrumentals  or  otherwise)  require  an  -i-,  simply  insert  this 
element  (under  proper  phonetic  conditions  as  -hi-)  before  the  modal 
and  personal  suffixes: 

wa-woo'hin  I  shall  go  to  get  it  with  it  (contrast  vooo'n  I  shall  go 
to  get  it) 

i-t!ana’hi£n  I  hold  it;  i-V.ana'hi  he  holds  it  27.4 
di-s'al-yomo'hin  I  shall  run  behind  and  catch  up  with  him; 
di-s'dl-yomo'hi  catch  up  with  him!  (contrast  yomo'n  I  shall 
catch  up  with  him) 

wa-sana'hink '  they  will  spear  them  with  them  28.15  (verb-stem 
sana-) 

A  constant  -a-  used  to  support  a  preceding  consonant  combination 
is,  in  -i-  verbs,  colored  to  -i- : 

%-lasgix  touch  him!  (cf.  masga '  put  it!  [104.8]) 
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It  is  remarkable  that  several  verbs  with  instrumental  vocalism  lose 
the  -i-  and  substitute  the  ordinary  connective  -a-  in  the  frequentative. 
Such  are: 

i-go'yoJc!i£n  I  nudge  him;  l-goyogiy&'en  I  keep  pushing  him 
dli-t!lis\,£n  I  crush  it;  dtf-tHyi'tHytfn  I  keep  crushing  them 

It  can  hardly  be  accidental  that  in  both  these  cases  the  loss  of  the 
-i-  is  accompanied  by  the  loss  of  a  petrified  consonant  (-&/-,  -s-). 

The  following  scheme  of  the  instrumental  forms  of  doum-  kill 
(third  personal  object)  will  best  illustrate  the  phonetic  behavior 
of  -i-  : 


Aorist 

Future 

Potential 

Inferential 

Present 

imperative 

Future 

imperative 

Singular: 

First  person  .  . 

t!omom\'er\ 

doumVn 

do«mi,£n 

d5mhiga* 

Second  person  .  . 

tlomomW 

do«mida'* 

doumi't' 

<f8mhik!elf 

domhl 

dd7?ihi*k' 

Third  person  .  . 

tlomUmhi 

do«mi'nk" 

domhl 

dSmhik' 

Plural : 

First  person  .  . 

f/omomina'k' 

do«minaga'm 

doumina'k' 

domhigana'k' 

domhiba* 

Second  person  .  . 

t.'omomVt'-p' 

doumi't'ba* 

doumi't'p' 

(fCmhikleffp' 

domhip' 

§  65.  Forms  Without  Connecting  Vowel 
A  considerable  number  of  transitive  verbs  whose  aorist  stem  ends 
in  a  long  diphthong  with  rising  pitch  (long  vowel  +  semivowel,  nasal, 
or  liquid)  treat  this  diphthong  as  a  vocalic  unit,  i.  e.,  do  not  allow 
the  second  element  of  the  diphthong  to  become  semivocalic  and  thus 
capable  of  being  followed  by  a  connective  -a-  before  the  personal 
endings  (cf.  intransitive  forms  like  ei-t’,  §  60).  If  such  a  long  diph¬ 
thong  is  final,  or  precedes  a  consonant  (like -f)  that  is  itself  incapable 
of  entering  into  diphthongal  combination  with  a  preceding  vowel,  no 
difficulty  arises.  If,  however,  the  long  diphthong  precedes  an  -n- 
(in  such  endings  as  -£n,  -n,  -nak’),  which,  as  has  been  seen,  is  pho¬ 
netically  on  a  line  with  the  semivowels  y  (i)  and  w  ( u ) ,  a  long  double 
diphthong  (long  vowel  +  semivowel,  nasal,  or  liquid  +  n  of  time-value 
4)  results.  Such  a  diphthong  can  not  be  tolerated,  but  must  be 
reduced  to  an  ordinary  long  diphthong  of  time-value  3  by  the  loss  of 
the  second  element  (semivowel,  nasal,  or  liquid)  of  the  diphthong  of 
the  stem  (see  §  11).  Thus  the  coexistence  of  such  apparently  contra¬ 
dictory  forms  as  dda-yehelt'  you  go  where  there  is  singing  and 
dda-yehen  (with  passive  -n)  it  was  gone  where  there  was  singing 
(from  *yeheln)  can  be  explained  by  a  simple  consideration  of  syllabic 
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weight.  The  rising  pitch-accent,  it  should  be  noted,  is  always  pre¬ 
served  as  an  integral  element  of  the  diphthong,  even  though  a  -£n 
follow,  so  that  the  first  personal  singular  subject  third  personal 
object  of  such  verbs  ( -v£n )  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  corre¬ 
sponding  form  of  the  great,  mass  of  transitive  verbs  {-v'£n).1  The 
first  person  plural  subject  third  person  object  and  the  third  personal 
passive  are  always  parallel  in  form  to  the  first  person  singular  sub¬ 
ject  third  person  object  in  -£n  (k!addana'F  and  kladdn  like  k!add£n). 
Examples  of  transitives  with  aorist  stems  ending  in  long  diphthongs 
not  followed  by  connective  -a-  are: 


fgwaxd£n  I  tattoo  him 
dl-t!ugu£n  I  wear  it 
dda-yehe£n  I  go  where  there  is 
singing 

dda-yehen  (third  person  pas¬ 
sive) 

dda-yeheenayF  (first  person 
plural) 

k!adh£n  I  picked  them  up 
da-t!agd£n  I  built  afire 

swad&n  (passive)  they  got 
beaten  in  gambling 
oyo£n  I  give  it  (=  *oydn£n) 
but  also  oyona'£n  with  con¬ 
necting  -a- 

lc!eme£n  I  did  it  74.13 


fgwaxdif  you  tattoo  him 
dl-tMigm  he  wears  it  96.16 
dda-yehe if  you  go  where  there 
is  singing  (106.10) 


Jcladdl  he  picked  them  up 
da-t!ag ai  he  built  a  fire  88.12; 
96.17 

swadhlsa£n  they  are  gambling 
with  one  another 


klemei  he  did  it  92.22;  144.6; 
176.1,  4,  5,  7,  8,  9,  14 


In  aorist  Tclemei-  make  the  -%-,  actually  or  impliedly,  appears  only 
when  the  object  is  of  the  third  person  (singular  first,  Jc!eme£n;  second, 
Idemelt';  third,  klemei;  plural  first,  k!emeenayV ;  second,  Tdemelt 'p'); 
all  other  aoristic  and  all  non-aoristic  forms  replace  the  -i-  by  a  -n-\ 


k!emenxbi£n  I  make  you  27.9 

Jc!emenxa£n  they  make  one  another;  future  Jdemna'nTc'  he  will 
make  it  28.14 

A  few  reduplicated  transitives  ending,  in  both  aorist  and  verb-stems, 
in  a  short  diphthong  ( [-al -,  -am-,  -an-,  -aw-),  lack  a  connective  -a- 


i  It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  the  Takelma  reduction  of  an  over-long  diphthong  {bin  to  em)  offers  in 
some  respects  a  remarkable  parallel  to  the  reduction  of  an  Indo-Germanic  longdiphthong  to  a  simple  long 
vowel  before  certain  consonants,  chiefly  -m  (e.  g.,  Indo-Germanic  *dieus  =  Skr.  dyau's,  Gk.  Zoic,  with  pre¬ 
served  -M-  because  followed  by  -s,  a  consonant  not  capable  of  entering  into  diphthongal  combination;  but 
Indo-Germanic  acc.  *dicm=  Ved .  Skr.  dyam,  Horn.  Gk.  Zyv  with  lost, -w- because  followed  by  -to,  a  consonant 
capable  of  entering  into  diphthongal  combination).  I  do  not  wish  to  imply, however,  that  the  accent  of 
forms  like  yehben  is,  as  in  diem,  the  compensating  result  of  contraction. 
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before  the  personal  endings,  so  that  a  loss  of  the  final  consonant 
(-Z-,  -m-,  -n-,  -w-)  takes  place  in  third  personal  objective  forms  before 
a  consonantal  personal  ending.  Such  verbs  are : 


heme'hcfn  I  mocked  him  (=  . 
-ham£n) 

imi'ha£n  I  sent  him  ( =  - am£n ) 
gel-hewe'ha£n 1  I  think  ( =  -au£n) 
gel-hewe'Jiaf  you  think 
p!a-i-di£-sgimi'sga£n 2 1  set  them 
in  ground  ( =  -am£n ) 
bd-£al-mo'lo£ma£n  I  turned  them 
over  ( =  -al£n ) 

'  bd-£al-mo'l£man  I  shall  turn 
them  over  ( =  -aln ) 
sdansa'£n  I  fight  him  (  -  - an£n ) 

mdanma,£n  I  count  them 
( =  - an£n ) 


:  heme'ham  he  mocked  him 
24.4,  5,  8;  182.6,  7  • 

:  imi'hamsin  I  was  sent  (43.2) 

:  gel-hewe'hau  he  thought  44. 1 1 ; 
142.20 

:  p!a-i-di£-sgimi'sgam  he  set 
them  in  ground 

:  bd-£al-mo'lo£mal  he  turned 
them  over  (170.16) 

:  sdansa'n  he  fights  him  (28.10) 
(but  also  sans,  see  §  40, 10b) 
:  da-mdanmini'£n  I  count  them 
up  (156.14)  (but  also  mdn  = 
*?ndnm  he  counted  them 
78.8;  100.8) 


How  explain  the  genesis  of  these  two  sets  of  contract  verb  forms, 
and  how  explain  the  existence  of  doublets  like  ino'lo£ma£n  and  mo'- 
lo£mala£n,  mo'lo£mat ’  and  mo'lo£malat' ,  oyo£n  and  oyona,£n,  sdansa'n 
and  sans ?  The  most  plausible  explanation  that  can  be  offered  is 
that  originally  the  personal  endings  were  added  directly  to  the  stem 
and  that  later  a  connecting  -a-  developed  whenever  the  preceding 
consonant  or  the  personal  ending  was  not  of  a  character  to  form  a 
diphthong.  Hence  the  original  paradigms  may  have  been: 


First  person 
Second  person 
Third  person 


oyo£n 
oyonaY 
oydn 


mo'lo£ma£n 

mo'lo£malaY 

mo'lo£mal 


which  were  then  leveled  out  to : 


oyona!£n 

oyonaH' 

oydn 


mo'lo£mala£n 

mo'lo£malaY 

mo'lo£mal 


because  of  the  analogy  of  a  vast  number  of  verbs  with  connecting 
-a-  in  both  first  and  second  persons,  e.  g.,  ts!ayaga'£n,  tsIayagaY. 
Forms  like  mo'lo£mat\  saansaY,  would  arise  from  leveling  to  the  first 


1  This  verb  is  transitive  only  in  form,  intransitive  in  meaning.  The  true  transitive  (think  of)  employs 
the  full  stem  hewehaw-  with  connective  -i-  for  third  personal  object,  and  -s-  for  other  objects:  gd-hev)e'hiwien 
i  think  of  him;  gel-hewe'hausdam  you  think  of  me. 

2  The  form  sgimi'sgasn  is  interesting  as  a  test  case  of  these  contract  verb  forms.  The  stem  must  bo 
sgimisgam-;  it  can  not  be  sgimisg-,  as  sg-  could  hardly  be  treated  as  a  repeated  initial  consonant.  No  cases 

i  are  known  of  initial  consonant  clusters  treated  as  phonetic  units. 
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person  by  the  analogy  of  such  forms  as  t!omoma'£n,  HomomaY .  The 
third  person  generally  brings  out  the  original  diphthong,  yet  some¬ 
times  the  analogy  set  by  the  first  person  seems  to  be  carried  over  to 
the  third  person  (e.  g.,  sans  beside  sdansayn),  as  well  as  to  the  third 
person  passive  and  first  person  plural  subject  transitive.  Such  forms 
as  oxjo£n  are  best  considered  as  survivals  of  an  older  “  athematic”  type 
of  forms,  later  put  on  the  wane  by  the  spread  of  the  “thematic” 
type  with  connecting  -a-  (e.  g.,  gayawa,£n,  not  *gaya£n  from  *gayau£n) . 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  operation  of  phonetic  laws  gave  rise  to 
various  paradigmatic  irregularities  in  the  “athematic”  forms,  these 
sank  into  the  background.  They  are  now  represented  by  aorists  of 
Type  2  verbs  like  naga'-£n  i  say  to  him  and  wa-k!oyo-£n  i  go  with 
him,1  non-aorist  forms  of  Type  5  verbs  (e.  g.,  odo'-n),  and  such  iso¬ 
lated  irregularities  as  intransitive  ei-f  and  nagal-t '  (contrast  yewey-aH ' 
and  t'agaya't')  and  transitive  contract  verbs  like  k!add£n  and  sdansa,£n. 

§  66.  Passives 

Passives,  which  occur  in  Takelma  texts  with  great  frequency,  must 
be  looked  upon  as  amplifications  of  transitive  forms  with  third  per¬ 
sonal  subject.  Every  such  transitive  form  may  be  converted  into  a 
passive  by  the  omission  of  the  transitive  subject  and  the  addition  of 
elements  characteristic  of  that  voice;  the  pronominal  object  of  the 
transitive  becomes  the  logical,  not  formal,  subject  of  the  passive 
(passives,  properly  speaking,  have  no  subject).  The  passive  suffixes 
referred  to  are  ~(a)n  for  the  aorist,  ~(a)na£  for  the  future,  and  -am  for 
the  inferential.  Imperatives  were  not  obtained,  nor  is  it  certain  that 
they  exist.  Following  are  the  passive  forms  of  ddum~,  instrumental 
forms  being  put  in  parentheses : 


Aorist 

Future 

Potential 

Inferential 

Singular: 

First  person . 

Uumuxin 

dttmxinaf 

dumxin 

dum  lignin 

Second  person  .... 

Uomoxbin 

domxbinaf 

domxbin 

domxbig&m 

Third  person . 

t!omom&'n 

do«mana,£ 

doum&’n 

domk'  am 

(t.'omomi'n) 

(doumma'c) 

(ddumi'n) 

( domhig&m ) 

Plural: 

First  person . 

t/omoximin 

dbmximmvf 

domximm 

dbmxamk'&m 

Second  person  .... 

t.'omdxanb&n 

domxanbana? 

dbmxanbsin 

domxanp'g&m 

>  Some  verbs  whose  aorist  stem  ends  in  a  vowel  take  a  constant  -a-  with  preceding  inorganic  h  instead 
of  adding  the  personal  endings  directly.  Such  a  verb  is  i-t.'ana-  hold;  the  constant  -a-  or  -i-  of  forms 
like  i-t!ana'h&gwa,  l-t!ene’hi-S'dam  is  perhaps  due  to  the  analogy  of  the  instrumental  -i-  of  forms  like 
Irttana'hVn. 
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The  connective  -a-,  it  will  be  observed,  is  replaced  by  -i-  when  the 
formal  object  is  the  first  person  plural  (-am-) ;  compare  the  entirely 
analogous  phenomenon  in  the  second  personal  subjective  first  per¬ 
sonal  plural  objective  forms  of  the  transitive  (§  63).  It  is  curious 
that  the  third  person  aorist  of  the  passive  can  in  every  single  case 
be  mechanically  formed  with  perfect  safety  by  simply  removing  the 
catch  from  the  first  personal  singular  subjective  third  personal  objec¬ 
tive  of  the  transitive ;  the  falling  accent  (rising  accent  for  verbs  like 
Tc!eme£n )  remains  unchanged: 

l-t!a'ut!iwi£n  I  caught  him  :  %-t!a'ut!iwin  he  was  caught  29.12 
naga'£n  I  said  to  him  72.7,  9  :  naga'n  he  was  spoken  to  102.16 
1c!eme£n  I  made  it  74.13  :  Idemen  it  was  made  13.12  178.12 

It  is  hardly  possible  that  a  genetic  relation  exists  between  the 
two  forms,  though  a  mechanical  association  is  not  psychologically 
incredible. 

Not  only  morphologically,  but  also  syntactically,  are  passives 
closely  related  to  transitive  forms.  It  is  the  logical  unexpressed  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  passive  sentence,  not  the  grammatical  subject  (logical  and 
formal  object) ,  that  is  referred  to  by  the  reflexive  possessive  in  -gwa 
(see  §§91,  92).  Thus: 

diklolola'n  t'gd'ap'dagwan  was  he-was-dug-up  their-own-horns  (not 
his-own-horns)  with  (in  other  words,  they  dug  him  up  with 
their  own  horns)  48.5 

There  is  no  real  way  of  expressing  the  agent  of  a  passive  construc¬ 
tion.  The  commonest  method  is  to  use  a  periphrasis  with  xebe,£n 
he  did  so.  Thus: 

el  salk!omo'Tc!imin  pliyin  xebe'£n  canoe  it-was-kicked-to-pieces 
deer  they-did-so  (in  other  words,  the  canoe  was  kicked  to  pieces 
by  the  deer)  114.5 

§  67.  VERBS  OF  MIXED  CLASS,  CLASS  IV 

A  fairly  considerable  number  of  verbs  are  made  up  of  forms  that 
belong  partly  to  Class  I  or  Class  II  intransitives,  partly  to  the  transi¬ 
tives.  These  may  be  conveniently  grouped  together  as  Class  IV ,  but 
are  again  to  be  subdivided  into  three  groups.  A  few  instransitive 
verbs  showing  forms  of  both  Class  I  and  II  have  been  already 
spoken  of  (pp.  162-3,  166). 

1.  Probably  the  larger  number  is  taken  up  by  Type  13  verbs  in 
-n-,  all  the  forms  of  which  are  transitives  except  those  with  second 
person  singular  or  plural  subject.  These  latter  are  forms  of  Class 
II  (i.  e.,  aorist  singular  -dam,  plural  - dap future  singular  -da£,  plural 
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-daba£) .  The  -n-  appears  only  in  the  first  person  singular  and  plural 
(aorist  -na£n  and  -nana'V) ,  yet  its  absence  in  the  other  persons  may, 
though  not  probably,  be  due  to  a  secondary  loss  induced  by  the  pho¬ 
netic  conditions.  The  forms,  though  in  part  morphologically  transi¬ 
tive  (and,  for  some  of  the  verbs,  apparently  so  in  meaning),  are  in 
effect  intransitive.  The  object,  as  far  as  the  signification  of  the  verb 
allows  one  to  grant  its  existence,  is  always  a  pronominally  unexpressed 
third  person,  and  the  instrumental  -i-  can  not  be  used  before  the 
personal  endings.  Among  these  semitransitives  in  -n-  are: 

' gwen-sgut!u'sgaf  naen  I  cut  necks 

gwen-sgut tu'sgat '  he  cut  necks  144.2  (cf.  transitive  instrumentals 
gwen-waya-sgut!u'sgidi£n,  gwen-waya-sgut!uf sgat'i  144.3) 
rda-5o&/o&a/£'na£nImakebubbles  (or  da-bok!o'pKna£n  102.22) 

1  da-bok  !o'p'  dam  you  make  bubbles 
bda-xada'xat' na£n  I  hang  them  up  in  row 
ilobola'p'ntfn  I  used  to  pound  them  (57.14)  (or  lobo'lp'na£n ) 
Xlobo'lp' dam  you  used  to  pound  them 
\l-layd'aVn&£n  I  coil  a  basket  122.2 
Xi-layd'ak'  she  coils  a  basket 
k!ada'k!af  na£n  I  used  to  pick  them  up  (116.11) 
da-dagada'V na£n  I  sharpen  my  teeth  (126.18) 
ugur£ak'n&£n  I  always  drink  it 
wagao'V nasn  I  always  bring  it  43.16;  45.6) 

Morphologically  identical  with  these,  yet  with  no  trace  of  transitive 
signification,  are: 

l-hegwe'Jiak^n^n  I  am  working 
ixa-hege'hak'ntfn  I  breathe  (78.12;  79.1,  2,  4) 

1  xa-huk  !u’ ha k ' n a£n  (third  person  xa-huk  !u'ha¥) 
[al-fwapla't'wap'nahn  I  blink  with  my  eyes  102.20 
Xal-t'wap!  a'  £  wap"  dam  you  blink  with  your  eyes 
The  following  forms  of  %-hegwehagw-  (verb-stem  l-heegwagw-  [  = 
-heegwhagw-])  work  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  -n-  formation: 


Aorist 

Future 

Inferential 

Present  imperative 

Singular: 

1st  per. 

hegwe'hak'w  na£n 

he'gwa'k'wnan 

heegwa'k'waf  (=-fcw'- 
k'a£) 

2d  per. 

hegwe’hak'w  dam 

heegwa'k'wd&e 

heegwaW-weVt' 

he’k'w&ak'w 

3d  per. 

hegwe'hak'w 

l?] 

heegwa'  k'w 

Plural: 

1st  per. 

hegwe'hak'wneina''k' 

he  'gwa’k'  wnanagam 

fceepwa'k'wana'k' 

hegwa’k'  wa,ba‘ 

2d  per. 

hegwe'hak'wdap' 

heegwa'k'  wfaXjtf 

fteepit’o'klweit'p' 

hc'k'waagw&'nj>' 

2.  Practically  a  sub-group  of  the  preceding  set  of  verbs  is  formed 
by  a  very  few  verbs  that  have  their  aorist  like  i-hegwe'ha¥  una£n, 
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but  their  non-aorist  forms  like  Class  II  intransitives.  They  evidently 
waver  between  Class  II,  to  which  they  seem  properly  to  belong,  and 
the  semi-transitive  -n-  forms.  Such  are : 

di-Tdala'snsfn  (but  also  :  future  di-Jc!a'lsidee 
di-lc!ala'sde£ )  I  am  lean 
in  my  rump 

dl-k!ala'sdam  (second  per-  :  future  di-k!a'lsid&£ 
son) 

gwel-sal-t!eyesnsi£n  I  have  :  future-Z/elsule* 
no  flesh  on  my  legs  and 
feet 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  existence  of  a  form  like  *gwel-sal-t!ei- 
sinan  was  denied,  so  that  we  are  not  here  dealing  with  a  mere  mis¬ 
taken  mixture  of  distinct,  though  in  meaning  identical,  verbs. 

3.  The  most  curious  set  of  verbs  belonging  to  Class  IV  is  formed 
by  a  small  number  of  intransitives,  as  far  as  signification  is  concerned, 
with  a  thoroughly  transitive  aorist,  but  with  non-aorist  forms 
belonging  entirely  to  Class  II.  This  is  the  only  group  of  verbs  in 
which  a  difference  in  tense  is  associated  with  a  radical  difference  in 


class.  Examples  are: 

'  dda-sgek!iy&'£n  I  listened 
dda-sgek!iya\'  you  listened 
dda-sgek!l  he  listened  102.8 
ral-we'Tc!ala,£n  I  shine 
al-we'Jdal&t'  you  shine 
aZ-'we'fc/uZana'k'  we  shine 


future  daa-sge'1c!iVee 


future  al-ioe'Tc!alVee 

future  al-we'lc!alpiga,m  (third 
person  inferential  al-we'- 
fc/aZp'k') 

future  al-ge'yandee 


future  da-sma-ima' sdee 


al-geyana'£n  I  turn  away 
my  face 

da-smayam&'£n  )T 

~7  rl  smile 
aa-smayamha£n) 

da-smayam  he  smiles 

da-smayamana'k'  we  smile 

To  these  should  probably  be  added  also  da-sgayana,£n  I  lie  down 
(3d  da-sgayan) ,  though  no  future  was  obtained.  Here  again  it  may 
be  noted  that  the  existence  of  ^da-sma-ima'  n  as  a  possible  (and  indeed 
to  be  expected)  future  of  da-smayama'£n  was  denied.1 

1  There  are  in  Takelma  also  a  number  of  logically  intransitive  verbs  with  transitive  forms  throughout 
all  the  tense-modes:  al-xaliyana'k'  we  are  seated  (56.2;  150.20);  passive  al-xallya'n  people  are  seated 
152.18.  Similar  is  sal-xogwl  they  stand;  cf.  also  gel-hewe'hau  he  thinks,  p.  179,  note  1.  As  these,  how¬ 
ever,  have  nothing  to  mark  them  off  morphologically  from  ordinary  transitives,  they  give  no  occasion 
for  special  treatment.  It  is  probable  that  in  them  the  action  is  conceived  of  as  directed  toward  some 
Implied  third  personal  object. 
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5.  Auxiliary  and  Subordinating  Forms  (§§  08-72) 

§  68.  PERIPHRASTIC  FUTURES 

Periphrastic  future  forms  are  brought  about  by  prefixing  to  the 
third  personal  (unexpressed)  objective  forms  of  the  aorist  stem 
-gulugw-  desire,  intend  the  verb-stem  (if  transitive,  with  its  appended 
pronominal  object)  of  the  verb  whose  future  tense  is  desired.  The 
pronominal  subject  of  such  a  form  is  given  by  the  transitive  subject 
pronoun  of  the  second  element  (- gulugw- )  of  the  compound;  while 
the  object  of  the  whole  form,  if  the  verb  is  transitive,  is  coincident 
with  the  incorporated  pronominal  object  of  the  first  element.  The 
form  of  the  verb-stem  preceding  the  -gulugw-  suffix  is  identical  with 
the  form  it  takes  in  the  inferential.  Thus: 

ba-i-hema'lc'ulu'lc'w  he  will  take  it  out  (cf.  inferential  ba-i-he- 
ma''Y  =  -hemg-k’) ,  but  imperative  ba-i-he'mk'  16.10 

but,  without  inorganic  a: 

l-hemguluK¥w  he  will  wrestle  with  him  (cf.  inferential  hemic') 
Indeed,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  main  verb  is  used  in  the  inferential 
form,  the  -F  of  the  inferential  amalgamating  with  the  g-  of  -guiugw- 
to  form  g  or  Tc\  This  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  form: 

loho'Tc  -di-gulugwa't'  do  you  intend  to  die?  (di=  interrogative  par¬ 
ticle) 

Morphologically  the  verb-stem  with  its  incorporated  object  must 
itself  be  considered  as  a  verb-noun  incorporated  as  a  prefix  in  the 
verb  -gulugw-  and  replacing  the  prefix  gel-  breast  of  gel-gulugwa,£n 
i  desire  it  32.5,  6,  7.  Alongside,  e.  g.,  of  the  ordinary  future 
form  douma'n  i  shall  kill  him  may  be  used  the  periphrastic 
ddum-gulugwa'£n  literally,  i  kill  (him) -desire,  intend.  This  latter 
form  is  not  by  any  means  a  mere  desiderative  (i  desire  to  kill 
him  would  be  expressed  by  ddumias  gel-gulugwa'£n  [  =  to-kill-him 
i-it-desire]),  but  a  purely  formal  future.  Similarly,  dumxi-gulu'Jc''* 
is  used  alongside  of  the  simpler  dumxink'  he  will  kill  me.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  third  personal  subjective  future  in  -gulu'lc'”  is 
used  about  as  frequently  as  the  regular  paradigmatic  forms  here¬ 
tofore  given: 

yana'-Jc'ulu'Je'u  he  will  go  (128.9) 

sana' p'-guluslc'w  he  will  fight  (cf.  48.10) 

yomo'lc ivaguluyJc'w  she  was  about  to  catch  up  with  him  140.18 

alxi'£xbi-guluKlc''*  he  will  see  you 
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The  reason  is  obvious.  The  normal  futures  tyana'H'  he  will  go; 
sana'p'daa;  alxi'£xbink')  imply  a  bald  certainty,  as  it  were,  of  the 
future  action  of  a  third  person,  a  certainty  that  is  not  in  ordinary 
life  generally  justifiable.  The  periphrastic  forms,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  a  less  rigid  tone  about  them,  and  seem  often  to  have  a  slight 
intentive  force :  he  intends,  is  about  to  go.  The  difference  between 
the  two  futures  may  perhaps  be  brought  out  by  a  comparison  with 
the  English  i  shall  kill  him  ( =  douma'n )  and  i’m  going  to  kill  him 
( [ddum-gulugwa,en ) . 

Though  a  form  like  dtimxi-gulu'k' w  he  will  kill  me  js  in  a 
way  analogous  to  s'in-i-lets!e'xi  lie  touches  my  nose,  the  incor¬ 
porated  object  dUmxi-  kill-me  of  the  former  being  parallel  to 
s‘in-  nose  of  the  latter,  there  is  an  important  difference  between 
the  two  in  that  the  object  of  the  periphrastic  future  is  always  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  logically  ( doum- ),  not  formally  (~gulugw~),  main  verb. 
This  difference  may  be  graphically  expressed  as  follows:  he-[kill- 
me]-intends-it,  but  he-[nose-hand]-touches-me;  strict  analogy 
with  the  latter  form  would  require  *doum-gulu'xi  iie-[  kill]-intends- 
me,  a  type  of  form  that  is  not  found.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  a 
paradigm  of  periphrastic  future  forms,  as  any  desired  form  can  be 
readily  constructed  from  what  has  already  been  said.  The  incorpo¬ 
rated  pronominal  object  is  always  independent  of  the  subject-suffix,  so 
that  you  will  Kn.L  me,  for  example,  is  rendered  by  dumxi-gulugwaY , 
the  ordinary  you — me  forms  (singular  -dam,  plural  - dap ')  finding  no 
place  here.  . 

Inasmuch  as  all  active  periphrastic  futures  are  transitive  in  form, 
passive  futures  of  the  same  type  (all  ending  in  - gulugwa'n )  can  be 
formed  from  all  verbs,  whether  transitive  or  intransitive.  When 
formed  from  transitive  stems,  these  forms  are  equivalent  to  the 
normal  future  passives  in  ~(a)nae: 

doum-gulugwa'n  he  will,  is  about  to,  is  going  to  be  killed 
dUmxi-gulugwa'n  I  am  to  be  killed,  it  is  intended  to  kill  me 

As  the  intransitive  stem  in  the  periphrastic  future  is  never  accom¬ 
panied  by  pronominal  affixes,  there  is  only  one  passive  future  form 
that  can  be  constructed  from  an  intransitive  verb.  This  form 
always  refers  to  the  third  person,  generally  to  the  intended  or  immi¬ 
nent  action  of  a  group  of  people: 

hoida-gulugwa' n  (verb-stem  hoid-  +  inorganic  -a-)  there  will  be 
dancing: 
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lou-gulugwa'n  people  are  going  to  play  (literally,  it  is  play- 
intended) 

The  passive  future  in  -gulugwa'n  can  also  be  used  with  the  indefinite 
form  in  -iau- : 

sana' xiniau-gulugwa! n  it  is  intended,  about  to  be  that  people 
fight  one  another ;  there  will  be  fighting 

The  extreme  of  abstract  expression  seems  to  be  reached  in  such  not 
uncommon  forms  as : 

we'egiau-gulugwa'n  it  was  going  to  be  daylight  (literally,  it  was 
being-daylight  intended)  48.13 

As  the  suffixed  pronominal  objects  of  reciprocal  forms  are  intran¬ 
sitive  in  character,  the  first  element  of  a  periphrastic  future  of  the 
reciprocal  must  show  an  incorporated  intransitive  pronoun,  but  of 
aorist,  not  future  form : 

l-di-lasgi' xant' p -gulugvuaY p  are  you  going  to  touch  one  another? 
(aorist  l-lats!a'xant'p';  future  l-lasgi'xanfba£) 

§  69.  PERIPHRASTIC  PHRASES  IN  na(g)-  do,  act 

The  verbal  base  naig)1  (intransitive  na-;  transitive  ndag- )  has 
hitherto  been  translated  as  say  (intransitive),  say  to  (transitive). 
This,  however,  is  only  a  specialized  meaning  of  the  constantly 
recurring  base,  its  more  general  signification  being  do,  act,  be  in 
motion  indefinitely.  It  is  really  never  used  alone,  but  is  regularly 
accompanied  by  some  preceding  word  or  phrase  with  which  it  is 
connected  in  a  periphrastic  construction;  the  na(g)~  form  playing 
the  part  of  an  auxiliary.  As  a  verb  of  saying,  na(g)~  is  regularly 
preceded  by  a  quotation,  or  else  some  word  or  phrase,  generally  a 
demonstrative  pronoun,  grammatically  summarizing  the  quotation. 
Properly  speaking,  then,  a  sentence  like  i  shall  go,  he  said  (to  me) 
(  =  yana'fee[ga]  naga'i£  [or  nege's’i])  is  rendered  in  Takelma  by  i 
shall  go  (that)  he  did  (or  he  did  to  me),  in  which  the  quotation 
yana't'e*  i  shall  go,  or  else  its  representative  ga  that,  is  incorpo¬ 
rated  as  prefix  in  the  general  verb  of  action. 

The  most  interesting  point  in  connection  with  periphrastic  phrases 
in  na(g)~  is  the  use  of  a  number  of  invariable,  generally  monosyl¬ 
labic,  verbal  bases  as  incorporated  prefixes.  The  main  idea,  logic¬ 
ally  speaking,  of  the  phrase  is  expressed  in  the  prefix,  the  na(g)- 

1  Most  of  its  forms,  as  far  as  known,  are  listed,  for  convenience  of  reference,  in  Appendix  A,  pp.  286-90. 
It  will  be  seen  to  be  irregular  in  several  respects.  Examples  of  its  forms  are  to  be  found  in  great  number 
in  “  Takelma  Texts.” 
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element  serving  merely  to  give  it  grammatical  form.  This  usage 
is  identical  with  that  so  frequently  employed  in  Chinookan  dia¬ 
lects,  where  significant  uninflected  particles  are  joined  into  peri¬ 
phrastic  constructions  with  some  form  of  the  verb-stem  -x-  do,  make, 
become  (e.  g.,  Wasco  lg!u'b  itciux  he  cut  it  [literally,  cut  iie-it- 
made]),  except  that  in  Takelma  the  particles  are  identical  with  the 
bases  of  normally  formed  verbs.  It  is  not  known  how  many  such 
verb-particles  there  are,  or  even  whether  they  are  at  all  numerous. 
The  few  examples  obtained  are : 

na£  do  (cf.  na'fe e  I  shall  say,  do) 
s‘as’  come  to  a  stand  (cf.  s-as’inl  he  stands  144.14) 
s’il  paddle  canoe  (cf.  ei-ba-i-s'ili'xgwa  he  landed  with  his  canoe 
13.5) 

Vgel£  fall,  drop 

ts'Iel  rattle  (cf.  ts’ele'£m  it  rattles  102.13) 
t'bb'ux  make  a  racket  (cf.  fbd'uxde£  I  make  a  noise) 
liwd'a  look  (cf.  liwila' ut' e£  I  looked  [60.7]) 
le'yas  lame  (cf.  gwel-le'yeesde£  I  am  lame) 

'p'i'was  jumping  lightly  (cf.  piivitslana^n  I  make  it  bounce) 
we'TdaW  shining  (cf.  ol-we'lc!ala£n  I  shine) 

sgala'uk '  look  moving  one’s  head  to  side  (cf.  ol-sgalawi'n  I  shall 
look  at  him  moving  my  head  to  side) 

The  last  two  are  evidently  representatives  of  a  whole  class  of  quasi- 
adverbial  -^'-derivatives  from  verb-stems,  and,  though  syntactically 
similar  to  the  rest,  hardly  belong  to  them  morphologically.  The  -V 
of  these  invariable  verb-derivatives  can  hardly  be  identified  with 
the  inferential  as  it  is  treated  differently.  Thus: 

we'Tdal-V  shining  126.3;  128.14,  but  inferential  al-'weUdal-y-Jd 
(Class  IV,  3)  he  shone 

Most  frequently  employed  of  those  listed  is  na£,  which  is  in  all 
probability  nothing  but  the  base  na-  do,  to  forms  of  which  it  is  itself 
prefixed;  its  function  is  to  make  of  the  base  na(g)~  a  pure  verb  of 
action  or  motion  in  contradistinction  to  the  use  of  the  latter  as  a  verb 
of  saying : 

qa-natc'i  say  that  to  him!  55.8,  but  qa-na£nak'i  do  that  to  him! 
182.4;  184.4 

ga-naga'i£  he  said  that  72.12,  but  ga-na£naga'i£  he  did  that  58.3 
gwalt'  a-na£na'£f  the  wind  will  blow  as  it  is  blowing  now  (liter¬ 
ally,  wind[</wa^']  this  [a-]-do  [na£]-act-will  [na'£V])  (152.8) 
ga-na£neyx  thus,  in  that  way  (literally,  that  do-acting,  doing)  71.6; 

110.21;  but  qa-ne'x  that  saying,  to  say  that  184.10 
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Examples  of  the  other  elements  are: 

ei-s‘i'l-naga'i£  1  he  paddled  his  canoe  (literally,  he  canoe-paddle- 
did)  13.5 

s‘as‘-naga'i£  he  came  to  a  stand  22.6;  31.14,  15;  55.12;  96.23 
s'as‘-ndagi'n  I  shall  bring  him  to  a  halt  (literally,  I  shall  s'as'- 
do  to  him) 

liwd'a-nagaife£  I  looked  (55.6;  78.10,  13;  79.5) 

t'  ge'l£-nagalf  e£  I  fell,  dropped  down 

t’ gel£  naga£nd'a£V  he  always  fell  down  62.8 

tsle'l  naga'i£  (bones)  rattled  (literally,  they  did  ts!el )  79.8 

t'bo'ux  naga'  they  made  a  racket  so  as  to  be  heard  by  them  192.9 

we'~k!aW-naga'i£  he  shines 

sgala' uV -nagand! a£V  he  looked  continually  moving  his  head  from 
side  to  side  144.14,  17 

gwelxdda  le'yas-na'V  his  leg  was  laming  160.17 
pirwas-naga'i£  he  jumped  up  lightly  48.8 

Syntactically  analogous  to  these  are  the  frequent  examples  of  post¬ 
positions  (see  §  96),  adverbs,  and  local  phrases  prefixed  to  forms  of 
the  undefined  verb  of  action  na(g)~,  the  exact  sense  in  which  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  to  be  taken  being  determined  by  the  particular  circumstances 
of  the  locution.  Examples  are: 

gada'Tc  -naga'i£  they  passed  over  it  (literally,  thereon  they  did) 
190.21 

ganau-nagana'£lc'  he  went  from  one  (trap)  to  another  (literally, 
therein  he  kept  doing)  78.5 

hawi-ndVi  tell  him  to  wait!  (literally,  still  do  to  him!) 
hagwdalaKm  (in  the  road)  -naga'i£  (he  did)  ( =  he  traveled  in  the 
road) 

haxiya '  (in  the  water)  -naga'i£  ( =  he  went  by  water) 
daV-s'inl'ida  (over  his  nose)  -nabd! a£haKn  (let  us  do)  (=  let  us 
[flock  of  crows]  pass  over  him!)  144.11 
da'Vddada  (over  him)  -nay'  (do!)  (=  pass  over  him!) 
daV-yawade  (over  my  ribs)  -naga'i£  (  =he  passed  by  me) 
ge  (there)  -naga'i£  (=  they  passed  there)  144.18 
hee£-wila'mxa-M  (beyond  Mount  Wila'mxa)  -nd¥w  (do  having  it!) 
(=  proceed  with  it  to  beyond  Mount  Wila'mxa!)  196.14 

These  examples  serve  to  indicate,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  particles 
above  mentioned  stand  in  an  adverbial  relation  to  the  na(g)~  form: 

smas’-naga'i£  he  come-to-a-stand-did,  like  ge  naga'i£  he  there-did 
Compare  the  similar  parallelism  in  Wasco  of: 

is-iZ  has  been  found  as  a  prefix  also  In  the  comitative  ei-s  il-ymngwa'^ni  come  in  a  canoe  (literally, 

I-CANOE-PADDLTNG-GO-HAVTNG). 
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Idwa'c  gali'xux  afraid  he-made-himself  (=  he  became  afraid)  (see 
“Wishram  Texts,”  152.9) 

Tcwo'ba  gali'xux  there  he-made-himself  (  =  he  got  to  be  there, 
came  there) 

Here  may  also  be  mentioned  the  use  of  verb-stems  prefixed  to  the 
forms  of  Iclemn-  make  and  ndag-  say  to.  Such  locutions  are  causa¬ 
tive  in  signification,  but  probably  differ  from  formal  causatives  in 
that  the  activity  of  the  subject  is  more  clearly  defined.  Examples 
are: 

wede  woyF  klemnaY  do  not  let  him  arrive!  (literally,  not  arrive 
make-him!) 

wo'F  Iclemana'nxi  let  me  come!  (literally,  arrive  make-me!) 

gwel-leis  Tdemna'n  I  shall  make  him  lame  (literally,  be-lame 
I-shall-make-liim) 

yana  naVi  let  him  go  (literally,  go  say-to-him) 

The  forms  involving  klemen-  are  quite  similar  morphologically  to 
periphrastic  futures  in  -gulugw~,  the  main  point  of  difference  being 
that,  while  TcJemen-  occurs  as  independent  verb,  -gulugw-  is  never 
found  without  a  prefix.  The  forms  involving  ndag-  are  probably  best 
considered  as  consisting  of  an  imperative  followed  by  a  quotative 
verb  form.  Thus  yana  naVi  is  perhaps  best  rendered  as  “go!  ”  say 
it  to  him!  The  form  hoida-yo'Vya£s  Qioid-  dance  +  connective  -a-) 
one  who  knows  how  to  dance  suggests  that  similar  compound 
verbs  can  be  formed  from  yoFy-  know. 

§  70.  SUBORDINATING  FORMS 

A  number  of  syntactic  suffixes  are  found  in  Takelma,  which,  when 
appended  to  a  verbal  form,  serve  to  give  it  a  subordinate  or  depend¬ 
ent  value.  Such  subordinate  forms  bear  a  temporal,  causal,  condi¬ 
tional,  or  relative  relation  to  the  main  verb  of  the  sentence,  but  are 
often  best  translated  simply  as  participles.  Four  such  subordinating 
suffixes  have  been  found : 

-da£(rt'a£),  serving  to  subordinate  the  active  forms  of  the  aorist. 
-ma£,  subordinating  those  of  the  passive  aorist. 

-na£,  subordinating  all  inferential  forms  in  -k\  Periphrastic  infer¬ 
ential  forms  in  eit' 1  and  eit'p'  are  treated  like  aorists,  the  form-giving 
elements  of  such  periphrases  being  indeed  nothing  but  the  second 
person  singular  and  plural  aorist  of  ei-  be. 

-k'i£  (~gi£) ,  appended  directly  to  the  non-aorist  stem,  forming 
dependent  clauses  of  unfulfilled  action,  its  most  frequent  use  being 
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the  formation  of  conditions.  Before  examples  are  given  of  subordi¬ 
nate  constructions,  a  few  remarks  on  the  subordinate  forms  themselves 
will  be  in  place. 

The  aoristic  -da£-  forms  of  an  intransitive  verb  like  hog"-  run  are: 
Singular: 

Independent  Subordinate 


First  person  .  .  ho'Vde £  I  run 


Second  person 
Third  person 
Plural : 

First  person  . 
Second  person 
Impersonal 


hogwaY 

ho,£Y 


hogwi'V 
KogwaYp ' 
hogwia'u£ 


hb'Ydeeda£  when  I  ran, 
I  running 
hogwada'£ 
hb'Yda£ 


hogwiga'm 
hogwa't'ba£ 
Jiogwia' -uda£ 


Of  these  forms,  that  of  the  first  person  plural  in  -a'm  is  identical, 
as  far  as  the  suffix  is  concerned,  with  the  future  form  of  the  cor¬ 
responding  person  and  number.  The  example  given  above  Qio- 
gwiga'm )  was  found  used  quite  analogously  to  the  more  transpa¬ 
rently  subordinate  forms  of  the  other  persons  (alxi^xam  hogwiga'm 
he  saw  us  run,  like  alxi'lxi  ho'Ydeeda£  he  saw  me  run)  ;  the  form  of 
the  stem  is  all  that  keeps  apart  the  future  and  the  subordinate  aorist 
of  the  first  person  plural  (thus  hogwiga'm  we  shall  run  with  short  o). 
No  form  in  -i'Yda£,  such  as  might  perhaps  be  expected,  was  found. 
The  catch  of  the  first  and  third  person  singular  of  class  I  verbs  dis¬ 
appears  before  the  -da£  (see  §  22).  The  falling  accent  of  the  stem, 
however,  remains,  and  the  quantity  of  the  stressed  vowel  is  length¬ 
ened  unless  followed  by  a  diphthong-forming  element.  Thus: 


yd'ada£  when  he  went  58.8  ( ya'£  he  went  96.8);  cf.  188.17 
ba-i-ldiyl'dt  da£  when  he  came  ( ba-i-lc!iyi'£Y  he  came  156.24) 
yawa'ida£  as  they  were  talking  130.13  ( yawa'i£  they  talked) 
xebe'nda£  when  he  did  so  142.10  ( xebe'£n  he  did  so  118.14) 


The  subordinate  form  of  the  third  person  aorist  of  class  II  intransi¬ 
tives  ends  in  Ya£  if  the  immediately  preceding  vowel  has  a  rising 
accent.  Thus: 


s’as’in%Va£  when  he  stood  ( s’as'inl  he  stood  120.12) 
lop!ot'a£  when  it  rained  (lop!oY  it  rained  90.1) 

In  the  second  person  singular  the  personal  -V  and  the  - d -  of  the 
subordinating  suffix  amalgamate  to  -d-.  The  subordinate  second  per¬ 
son  plural  in  -f  ba£  is  not  improbably  simply  formed  on  the  analogy 
of  the  corresponding  singular  form  in  -da£,  the  normal  difference 
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between  the  singular  and  plural  of  the  second  person  consisting 
simply  of  the  added  - b -  (~p")  of  the  latter;  similarly,  e-ida'£  when 
thou  art  and  ei£ba£  when  ye  are.  Judging  by  the  analogy  of  the 
subordinates  of  transitive  forms  in  -dam  and  -dap  the  subordinate 
forms  of  the  second  persons  of  class  II  intransitives  end  in  -fa£  ( -da£ ) 
and  -£aba£  (- daba£ ) : 

s‘as’ini£a£  when  you  stood  ( s'as’inlfam  you  stood) 

s’as’inl£ba£  when  ye  stood  ( s'as’inlt'ap '  ye  stood) 

Note  the  ambiguity  of  the  form  s’as‘init"a£  when  he  or  you  stood; 
compare  the  similar  ambiguity  in  naga'-ida£  when  he  said  and 
naga-ida'£  when  you  said  130.14;  132.23. 

The  transitive  subordinates  of  the  aorist  are  also  characterized  by 
a  suffixed  -da£,  except  that  forms  with  a  third  personal  subject 
invariably  substitute  ~{a)na,£  ( -ina'£  with  first  person  plural  object), 
and  that  the  personal  endings  -dam  (thou — me)  and  -dap"  (ye — me) 
become  simply  -da£  and  -daba£  respectively.  The  latter  forms  are 
thus  distinguished  from  non-subordinate  futures  merely  by  the 
aoristic  stem  {al-xlfixda£  when  you  saw  me,  but  al-xl'£xda£  you 
will  see  me).  Analogously  to  what  we  have  seen  to  take  place 
in  the  intransitive,  -£p"  becomes  -fba£.  The  subordinate  aorists  of 
t!omom-  kill  are: 1 


Objective 

Subjective 

First  person 
singular 

Second  person 
singular 

Third  person 

First  person 
plural 

Second  person 
plural 

Singular: 

1st  per. 

t.'ombxbinda £ 

( t!omoxbi£n ) 

tlomoma'ndaf 

(t!omoma,£n) 

ttomoxanbanda* 

(ttombianbafin) 

2d  per. 

tUlmuxda £ 

( Uumuxdam ) 

t.'oviomada'e 

(Jtlomoma'f) 

t!omoximidae 
( t!omoximit ') 

3d  per. 

Plural: 

t/iimuxinae 
( t.'Umuxi ) 

t.'ombxbina £ 

( Uombxbi ) 

t!omomana’c 
( t.'omom ) 

tJombximina £ 

(< tlomoxam ) 

tlomoxanbana 1 
( tlomoxanp ') 

1st  per. 

t.'ombxbinagain 
( t/omoxbinak ’) 

V.omomanaga'm 
( t!omomana'k ') 

Uombxanbanagam 

(t!ombxanbanak') 

2d  per. 

t!UmUxdabas 
( tOlmuxdap' ) 

t!omoma't'bas 

(Uomoma't'p') 

t.'omoximit'ba 5 
(t’ombximit'p') 

The  forms  with  first  personal  plural  subject  (- na'lc ')  and  second 
personal  object  were  not  obtained,  but  the  corresponding  forms  in 
-iga'm  (first  person  plural  intransitive)  and  -anaga'm  (first  person 
plural  subject  third  person  object)  leave  no  doubt  as  to  their  cor¬ 
rectness.  These  forms  differ  from  ordinary  futures  of  the  same 

1  The  corresponding  non-subordinate  forms  are  given  in  parentheses. 
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number  and  person  only  in  the  use  of  the  aorist  stem.  Only  very 
few  examples  of  subordinate  -anaga'm  have  been  found : 

aga'hi  ligigwanaga' m  just-these  which- we-brought-home  134.18; 

contrast  Wgwanaga' m  we  shall  bring  them  home 
yewe  xebeeyagwanaga' m  if  we  should  slay  him  (literally, perhaps  that- 
we-slay-him)  1 36.23 ;  contrast  xeebagwanaga'm  we  shall  slay  him 

The  use  of  the  aorist  stem  in  the  subordinate,  it  will  be  observed,  is 
also  the  only  characteristic  that  serves  to  keep  distinct  the  third 
personal  subjective  subordinates  and  the  future  forms  of  the  passive: 

al-xl'ixbina£  when  he  saw  you,  but  al-xl'exbina£  you  will  be  seen 
It  may  be  noted  that  the  third  personal  subjective  aorist  forms  of 
the  transitive  may  be  mechanically  formed,  like  the  passives  of  the 
same  tense,  from  the  first  person  singular  subject  third  person  object 
aorist  by  merely  dropping  the  glottal  catch  of  the  latter  form  and 
adding  -a£.  Thus: 

gel-hewe'hana£  when  he  thought  45.2;  142.10,  13,  16  (cf.  gel- 
heu>e'Tia£n  I  thought);  but  gel-hewe'hau  he  thought  44.11 

The  subordinate  of  the  form  with  personal  object  -V'joa  is  formed  by 
adding  - na£ : 

malaVwana£  when  he  told  him  72.14  (jnalaVwa  he  told  him  142.4) 
The  aorist  passive  subordinates  cause  no  trouble  whatever,  the 
characteristic  ~ma£  being  in  every  case  simply  appended  to  the  final 
-n  of  the  passive  form: 

V.omoma' nma£  when  he  was  killed  146.22  (from  tlomoma'n  he  was 
killed  148.3) 

t!omoxanbanma£  when  you  (plural)  were  killed 
The  complete  subordinate  inferential  paradigm  is  rather  motley  in 
appearance;  -na£  is  suffixed  to  the  third  personal  subject  in  -V: 

p!dVna£  when  he  bathed 
laba'Vna£  when  lie  carried  it  126.5 
(jalk'na£  when  he  ate  it 
dumxiVna£  when  he  killed  me 

The  first  person  singular  in  -Va£(n)  becomes  -Vanda?;  the  first 
person  plural  subordinate  was  not  obtained,  but  doubtless  has 
-V anaga'm  as  ending.  The  subordinate  of  the  passive  in  -Vam  is 
regularly  formed  by  the  addition  of  - na£ : 

galVamna£  when  it  was  eaten 
ddmxamV  amna£  when  we  were  killed 
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The  periphrastic  forms  in  elf  and  elfp '  become  -¥  +  eida'£  and 
elfba£  in  the  subordinate;  e.  g.,  wdaliiimf'k! eida's  when  you 
answered  him.  The  active  inferential  subordinates  of  doum-  with 
third  personal  object  thus  are : 

Singular : 

First  person,  dom¥anda£ 

Second  person,  doumk!eida’£ 

Plural: 

First  person,  ddm¥ anaga' m 
Second  person,  ddumk!elfba£ 

Third  person,  dom¥na£ ;  personal,  ddm¥wa¥na£ 

Impersonal  doumiau¥na£ 

The  subordinating  element  -na£  also  makes  a  subordinate  clause  out 
of  a  -f  participle  (see  §76): 

gvoi  na'fna e  ga£  a'ldi  naga'n  how-he-looked  (gwi  naff  how-look¬ 
ing)  that  all  he-was-called  60.5;  (cf.  78.3) 

yajp!a  ga  na'fna£  that  number  of  people  110.15 

Also  adjectives  and  local  phrases  may  be  turned  into  subordinate 
clauses  by  the  suffixing  of  - na£ : 

xilam-na'£  when  she  was  sick  188.10 

aga  dou¥  gwelda-na'£  this  log  under-it  when  ( =  while  h«  was  under 
this  log)  190.20 

Examples  will  now  be  given  of  constructions  illustrating  the  use 
of  subordinate  forms.  It  is  artificial,  from  a  rigidly  native  point  of 
view,  to  speak  of  causal,  temporal,  relative,  and  other  uses  of  the 
subordinate;  yet  an  arrangement  of  Takelma  examples  from  the 
view-point  of  English  syntax  has  the  advantage  of  bringing  out 
more  clearly  the  range  of  possibility  in  the  use  of  subordinates. 
The  subordinate  clause  may  be  directly  attached  to  the  rest  of  the 
sentence,  or,  if  its  temporal,  causal,  or  other  significance  needs  to 
be  clearly  brought  out,  it  may  be  introduced  by  a  relative  adverb 
or  pronoun  (where,  when,  how,  who).  Both  constructions  are 
sometimes  possible;  e.  g.,  a  sentence  like  i  do  not  know  who  killed 
him  may  be  rendered  either  by  not  i-it-know  who  iie-him-killing 
or  not  i-whom-know  he-him-killing.  Subordinate  constructions 
with  causal  signification  are : 

ts’Iolx  (1)  u's’i  (2)  t!umuxda£  (3)  give  me  (2)  dentalia  (1),  for  you 
have  struck  me  (3)  (cf.  15.8) 

a'nl£  (1)  gel-gulu'xi  (2)  gayawa'nda£  (3)  he  does  not  (1)  like  me 
(2),  because  I  ate  it  (3) 
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guxde £  (1)  gayawana'£  (2)  goyo''  (3)  yap! a  (4)  aldi  (5)  Jie£-i- 
leme'Jclif  (6)  you  killed  off  (6)  all  (5)  the  people  (4),  because 
shamans  (3)  ate  (2)  your  wife  (1)  146.11 
a'nl£  (1)  ya'£  (2)  gl*  (3)  me£-wduic' deeda£  (4)  ga£ayl  (5)  he  did  not 

(1)  go  (2),  because  I  (3)  came  (4);  ga£d'l  (on  account  of,  for) 
is  employed  to  render  preceding  subordinate  unambiguously 
causal 

a'nls  (1)  s-in-Jio'¥wal  (2)  yu'VnaE  (3)  ga  (4)  ga£al  (5)  sbln£a  (6) 
xa'm-hi  (7)  IdpV  (8)  not  (1)  being  (3)  nose-holed  (2),  for 
(5)  that  (4)  (reason)  Beaver  (6)  got  to  be  (8)  under  water  (7) 
166.18 

A  temporal  signification  is  found  in : 

lida£-yewe'i£  (1)  aldil  (2)  t!omoma'nma£  (3)  they  all  (2)  returned 
far  off  (1),  after  (many  of  them)  had  been  slain  (3)  146.22 
goyo  (1)  gel-lohoigwa'nma£  (2)  when  shamans  (1)  are  avenged 

(2)  148.2 

ba-i-Tc!iyi'£¥  (1)  p'im  (2)  gayawa'nda£  (3)  he  came  (1)  when  I 
was  eating  (3)  salmon  (2) 

al-xlrigi£n  (1)  gwi£ne  (2)  yd'ada£  (3)  I  saw  him  (1)  when  (2)  he 
went  (3) 

Relative  clauses  of  one  kind  and  another,  including  indirect  ques¬ 
tions,  are  illustrated  in : 

a'nl£  (1)  nek'  (2)  yok!oya'£n  (3)  lege'xina£  (4)  I  do  not  (1) 
know  (3)  who  (2)  gave  me  to  eat  (4)  (literally,  not  I-whom- 
know  he-giving-me-to-eat) 

yok!oya'£n  (1)  nek'  (2)  laga'ximina£  (3)  I  know  (1)  who  (2) 
gave  us  to  eat  (3) 

man  (1)  mi'xal  (2)  7ia-lohounana'£  (3)  he  counted  (1)  how 
many  (2)  he  had  trapped  (3)  100.8 
a'nl£  (1)  yok!ol  (2)  gwi  (3)  giniyagwa'nma£  (4)  he  did  not  (1) 
know  (2)  where  (3)  she  had  been  taken  to  (4)  13.12 
ga'lii  (1)  duV  (2)  dl-t!ugul  (3)  wa-klododi'  nma£  (4)  they  wore 

(3)  the  same  (1)  garments  (2)  with  which  they  had  been 
buried  (4)  96.16 

gl 1  (1)  na£nagalt'  eeda£  (2)  na£na'£k'  (3)  do  (future  imperative)  (3) 
what  I  (1)  am  doing  (2) 

l-k'we'exi  (1)  ulum  (2)  waik'anda£  (3)  they  awoke  me  (1)  who 
(or  while,  when  I)  before  (2)  was  sleeping  (3)  74.5;  75.6 

Purpose  may  be  implied  by  the  subordinate  in: 

p'im  (1)  gayawana,£  (2)  laga’Vi  (3)  he  gave  them  (3)  salmon 
(1)  to  eat  (2)  30.11 

The  subordinate  serves  very  frequently  as  a  clause  of  indirect  dis¬ 
course  after  such  verbs  as  know,  see,  discover.  With  a  regular 
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verb  of  saying,  such  as  na(g)~,  it  is  nearly  always  necessary  to  report 
the  exact  words  of  the  speaker. 

ad-xVigi£n  (1)  xebeyigi'Tc'wanae  (2)  I  saw  him  (1)  hurt  him  (2) 
yok!oya,£n  (1)  p'im  (2)  gaik'na £  (3)  I  know  (1)  that  he  has 
been  eating  (3)  salmon  (2)  (literally,  I-know-him  salmon  he- 
having-eaten) 

al-xl^xi  (1)  t!omoxanbanda£  (2)  he  saw  me  (1)  strike  you  (pi.)  (2) 
al-xi'igi£n  (1)  dal-yewe'ida£  (2)  I  saw  him  (1)  run  away  (2) 

Not  infrequently  an  adverb  is  to  be  considered  the  main  predicate, 
particularly  when  supported  by  the  unanalyzable  but  probably 
verbal  form  wala'£si{na£) ,  while  the  main  verb  follows  as  a  subordi¬ 
nate  clause.  Compare  such  English  turns  as  it  is  here  that  i  saw 
him,  instead  of  here  i  saw  him  : 

eme£  (1)  wala'£si  (2)  elVeeda£  (3)  I  am  (3)  right  (2)  here  (1) 
(literally,  here  it-is  really  [  ?  ]  that-I-am) 
eme£  (1)  wala'£si  (2)  eida,£  (3)  you  are  (3)  right  (2)  here  (1) 
mV  (1)  wala/£si  (2)  l-k  lumanana'nliik ' na£  (3)  he  had  already 
fixed  it  for  him  (literally,  already  (1)  it-was-really  (2)  that- 
he-had-fixed-it-for-him  (3)) 

Examples  of  subordidates  depending  on  predicatively  used  adverbs 
without  wala'£si  are: 

a'nV  (1)  wand  (2)  eme£  (3)  ne'ida£  (4)  [it  is]  not  (1)  even  (2)  here 
(3)  that  they  did  (4)  (probably = even  they  did  not  get  here) 
61.3 

hop!e'£n  (1)  p!d'as  (2)  TiVs  (3)  lop!dt'a£  (4)  it  used  to  snow  long 
ago  (long  ago  [1]  that  snow  [2]  almost  [3]  stormed  [4]) 
all  (1)  he£-l-leme'k!inda£  (2)  [it  is]  right  here  (1)  that  I  destroy 
them  (2)  108.20 

An  example  of  a  subordinate  depending  on  a  demonstrative  pro¬ 
noun  is: 

i'daga  (1)  yap!a  (2)  s‘as‘init'a£  (3)  that  man  is  standing  (literally, 
[it  is]  that  [1]  man  [2]  that  is  standing  [3]) 

The  form  wala,£sina£  is  in  all  probability  a  third  personal  aorist 
transitive  subordinate  form  in  -na£,  as  is  shown  by  its  use  as  a  sub¬ 
stantive  verb  for  the  third  person  when  following  an  adverb,  appar¬ 
ently  to  supply  the  lack  of  a  third  person  in  the  regular  substantive 
verb  ei~: 

eme£  (1)  wala£sina£  (2)  a' Id  a  (3)  he  (3)  is  right  (2)  here  (1) 
(literally,  something  like :  [  it  is]  here  that-it-really-is  he) 
ge  (1)  wala'£s’ina£  (2)  he  is  over  there  (literally,  [it  is]  there  [1] 
that-he-really-is  [  2]) 
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Most  astonishing  is  the  use  of  wala'£s'ina£  as  a  modal  prefix  of  a 
subordinate  verb  (of  the  movable  class  treated  above,  see  §  34)  to 
assert  the  truth  of  an  action  in  the  manner  of  our  English  did  in 
sentences  like  he  did  go.  Thus,  from  dak'-da-halsbi  he  answered 
you,  is  formed  the  emphatic  dak'-da-wala'£sina£-halsbina£  he  did 
answer  you.  The  only  analysis  of  this  form  that  seems  possible 
is  to  consider  the  verbal  prefixes  dak' -da-  as  a  predicative  adverb  upon 
which  wala'£sina£  is  syntactically  dependent,  the  main  verb  - halsbina £ 
itself  depending  as  a  subordinate  clause  on  its  modal  prefix.  The 
fact  that  dak' -da-  has  as  good  as  no  concrete  independent  existence  as 
adverb,  but  is  idiomatically  used  with  the  verbal  base  hal-  to  make 
up  the  idea  of  answer,  is  really  no  reason  for  rejecting  this  analysis, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  for  the  mere  grammatical  form  of  a  sen¬ 
tence  need  have  no  immediate  connection  with  its  logical  dismem¬ 
berment.  The  above  form  might  be  literally  translated  as  (it  is) 
ABOVE  {dak'-)  WITH-HIS-MOUTH  {da-)  THAT-IT-REALLY-IS  THAT-HE- 
ANSWERED-YOU. 

§  71.  CONDITIONALS 

Conditionals  differ  from  other  subordinate  forms  in  that  they  are 
derived,  not  from  the  full  verb-form  with  its  subject-affix,  but,  if 
intransitive,  directly  from  the  verb-stem ;  if  transitive,  from  the  verb- 
stem  with  incorporated  pronominal  object.  In  other  words,  the  con¬ 
ditional  suffix  -k'i£  {-gi£)  is  added  to  the  same  phonetic  verbal  units 
as  appear  in  the  inferential  before  the  characteristic  -k',  and  in  the 
periphrastic  future  before  the  second  element  -gulugw~.  The  phonetic 
and  to  some  extent  psychologic  similarity  between  the  inferential 
(e.  g.,  dUmxik'  he  evidently  struck  me)  and  the  conditional  (e.  g., 
dlimxigi£  if  he  strikes,  had  struck  me)  makes  it  not  improbable 
that  the  latter  is  a  derivative  in  -i£  of  the  third  personal  subjective 
form  in  -k'  of  the  latter.  The  conditional,  differing  again  from  other 
subordinates  in  this  respect,  shows  no  variation  for  pronominal  sub¬ 
jects,  the  first  and  second  personal  subjective  forms  being  periphras- 
tically  expressed  by  the  addition  to  the  conditional  of  the  third  per¬ 
sonal  subjective  of  the  appropriate  forms  of  ei-  be.  From  verb-stem 
yana-  go,  for  example,  are  derived: 

Singular: 

First  person,  yana'k'i£  elt'e£ 

Second  person,  yana'k'i£  elt ' 

Third  person,  yana'k'i£ 
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Plural : 

First  person,  yana'k'i £  eebi'k' 

Second  person,  yana'k'i £  elf'p' 

Impersonal :  yanayauk'i £ 

The  conditional  is  used  not  merely,  as  its  name  implies,  to  express 
the  protasis  of  a  condition,  but  as  the  general  subordinate  form  of 
unrealized  activity ;  as  such  it  may  often  be  translated  as  a  temporal 
or  relative  clause,  an  introductory  adverb  or  relative  pronoun  serving 
to  give  it  the  desired  shade  of  meaning.  Examples  of  its  use  other 
than  as  a  conditional,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  are : 

yok!oya'£n  (1)  nek '  (2)  laxbigi £  (3)  I  know  (1)  who  (2)  will  give 
you  to  eat  (3) 

dewe'nxa  (1)  al-xl'klin  (2)  gwi£ne  (3)  yana'k'i£  (4)  I  shall  see  him  (2) 
to-morrow  (1),  when  (3)  he  goes  (4) 

al-xi,£xinV  (1)  gwi£ne  (2)  yana'k'i£  elfe£  (3)  he  will  see  me  (1) 
when  (2)  I  go  (3) 

gwen-f  gda-bo'Vdanda  (1)  ts‘  !5'ut!igi£  (2)  yd'a  (3)  he£ne  (4)  yd'a  (5) 
xeebagwa'n  (6)  just  (3)  ^hen  they  touch  (2)  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  earth  (1),  just  (5)  then  (4)  I  shall  destroy 
them  (6)  144.15 

It  has  a  comparative  signification  (as  though)  in: 

pll*  (1)  de-gu'k!alxgi£  (2)  na£naga'i£  (3)  it  was  (3)  as  though  fire 
(1)  were  glowing  (2)  142.1 

Conditional  sentences  are  of  two  types: 

(1)  Simple,  referring  to  action  of  which,  though  unfulfilled,  there 
yet  remains  the  possibility  of  fulfillment. 

(2)  Contrary  to  fact,  the  hypothetical  activity  being  beyond  the 
possibility  of  fulfillment. 

Both  types  of  condition  require  the  conditional  form  in  the  protasis, 
but  differ  in  the  apodosis.  The  apodosis  of  a  simple  conditional  sen¬ 
tence  contains  always  a  future  form  (or  inferential,  if  the  apodosis  is 
negative) ,  that  of  a  contrary-to-f  act  condition,  a  potential.  Examples 
of  simple  conditions  are: 

ga  (1)  na£ndk'i£  elf  (2)  haxada,£  (3)  if  you  do  (2)  that  (1),  you’ll 
get  burnt  (3) 

aV  (1)  yana'k'i£  (2)  gi*  (3)  hono£  (4)  yana'fee  (5)  if  he  (1)  goes  (2), 
I  (3)  go  (5)  too  (4) 

wede  (1)  yana'k'i£  (2)  gi1  (3)  hono£  (4)  wede  (5)  yana'k'a f  (6)  if  he 
does  not  (1)  go  (2)r,I  (3)  won’t  (5)  go  (6)  either  (4) 

gwalf  (1)  mahai  (2)  wo'k'i£  (3)  ga  (4)  ndagi'£V  (5)  if  a  great  (2) 
wind  (1)  arrives  (3),  say  (5)  that!  (4)  196.19 
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The  apodosis  of  such  conditions  is  sometimes  introduced  by  the  de¬ 
monstrative  pronoun  ga  that,  which  may  be  rendered  in  such  cases 
by  THEN,  IN  THAT  CASE : 

aga  (1)  xda-sgd'usgi£  (2)  ga  (3)  loho't'ee  (4)  if  this  (1)  string  parts 
(2),  in  that  case  (3)  I  shall  be  dead  (4)  59.10,  (11) 

Of  this  type  are  also  all  general  conditions  referring  to  customary 
action  that  is  to  take  place  in  time  to  come,  such  as  are  often  intro¬ 
duced  in  English  by  words  like  whenever,  wherever,  and  so  on.1 
Examples  of  such  general  conditions  are : 

wi'lau  (1)  klemniyauVi £  (2)  wa-t'bd'agamdina£  (3)  whenever  peo¬ 
ple  will  make  (2)  arrows  (1),  they  (arrows)  will  be  backed 
(literally,  tied)  with  it  (3)  (with  sinew)  28.2 
wdadl'i  (1)  du  (2)  ba-i-gina¥wi£  2  (3)  goyox  (4)  he£ne  (5)  ddu- 
mana'£  (6)  whenever  a  shaman  (4)  goes  out  with 3  (3)  one 
whose  body  (1)  is  good  (2),  then  (5)  he  shall  be  slain  (6)  146.6 
yoyo  (1)  gel-loTiogwiauk'i£  (2)  Jie£ne  (3)  yd'as'i£  (4)  yap!a  (5) 
gama'xdi  (6)  p!e'£t '  (7)  whenever  one  takes  vengeance  for  (2) 
a  shaman  (1),  just  (4)  then  (3)  ordinary  (6)  people  (5)  will 
lie  (7)  (i.  e.,  be  slain)  146.8 

wede  (1)  hono£  (2)  neKV  (3)  al-xi,£VwaV  (4)  yapla  (5)  loho'k'i£  (6) 
no  (1)  one  (3)  will  see  him  (4)  again  (2),  when  a  person  (5) 
dies  (6)  98.10 

gana£ne'x  (1)  yo,£f  (2)  yap!a  (3)  gdlk'i£  (4)  thus  (1)  it  shall  be  (2) 
as  people  (3)  grow,  multiply  (4)  146.15 

Examples  of  contrary-to-fact  conditions  are: 

aldi  (1)  yu¥ya'k'i£  elt'e£  (2)  mala'xbi£n  (3)  if  I  knew  (2)  all  (1), 
I  should  tell  it  to  you  (3)  162.5 

nek'  (1)  yo'k'i£  (2)  dak'-llmxgwa£  (3)  if  it  were  (2)  anyone  else  (1), 
it  (tree)  would  have  fallen  on  him  (3)  108.11,  13 
I'daga  (1)  ge  (2)  yurk'i£  (3)  wede  (4)  douma,£n  (5)  if  that  one  (1) 
had  been  (3)  there  (2),  I  should  not  (4)  have  killed  him  (5) 
gll  (1)  ge  (2)  yu'k'i£  eiVe£  (3)  bou  (4)  yana,£  (5)  hagas  (6)  if  I  (1) 
were  (3)  there  (2),  he  would  have  gone  (5)  in  that  event  (4) 

In  the  last  example,  hago'  is  a  demonstrative  adverb  serving  to 
summarize  the  protasis,  being  about  equivalent  to  our  in  that  event, 
under  those  circumstances.  This  word  may  be  the  adverbialized 

1  General  conditions,  however,  that  apply  to  past  time,  or  that  have  application  without  reference  to 
time-limit,  are  constructed  by  the  use  of  the  subordinate  for  the  protasis,  and  aorist  for  the  apodosis,  both 
verbs  being,  if  possible,  frequentative  or  continuative  in  form :  ts  'ixi  (1)  k'ewe'd'awalda e  (2)  h<*ne  (3)  yap.'a 
(4)  al-t.'ayalk  (5)  whenever  the  dog  (i)  barked  (2),  then  (3)  he  found  (5)  a  person  (4). 

s  =  -ginak'w  +  -k'ie. 

8  Causes  the  death  of. 
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form  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun  hd'£ga  that  one;  it  is  used  also 
with  persons  other  than  the  third: 

yana'fe£  hagaK  I  should  have  gone  in  that  event 


§  72.  USES  OF  POTENTIAL  AND  INFERENTIAL 

The  potential  and  inferential  modes  differ  from  the  aorist  in  the 
negative  particle  with  which  they  may  be  combined.  An  indicative 
non-future  statement,  such  as  is  expressed  by  the  aorist,  is  negatived, 
without  change  of  the  verb-form,  by  means  of  the  negative  adverb 
a'nle : 


ydnt'e£  I  went;  a'nl£  ydnfe£  I  did  not  go 


An  imperative  or  future  form,  however,  can  not  be  directly  negatived, 
but  must  be  expressed  by  the  potential  and  inferential  respectively, 
the  non-aoristic  negative  adverb  wede  being  prefixed.  Thus  we  have: 


Negative  future: 

yana'£t'  he  will  go 
yanada'£  you  will  go 
yana't'ee  I  shall  go 
ddmxbin  I  shall  kill  you 
178.15 

doumasn¥  he  will  kill  him 


Negative  imperative: 
yana '  go!  (sing.) 
y ana? up'  go!  (pi.) 
doum  kill  him! 
ga  na£naK  do  that ! 


wede  yana'V  he  will  not  go 
wede  yana'lcleif  you  will  not  go 
wede  yana'¥a£  I  shall  not  go 
wede  domxbiga£  I  shall  not  kill 
you  (cf.  178.15) 

wede  (1)  ne'¥  (2)  yap! a  (3) 

gama'xdi  (4)  doum¥  (5)  no 
(1)  one  (2)  will  slay  (5)  a 
person  (3)  who  is  no  shaman 
(4)  146.16 

wede  yanaH '  do  not  go ! 
wede  yanaH'  pK  do  not  go!  (156.9) 
wede  doumaHK  do  not  kill  him! 
wede  ga  na£naY  do  not  do  that ! 


The  particle  wede  is  used  with  the  inferential  and  potential,  not 
only  to  form  the  negative  future  and  imperative,  but  in  all  cases  in 
which  these  modes  are  negatived,  e.  g.,  wede  douma'£n  i  should  not 
have  killed  him,  i  would  not  kill  him.  There  is  thus  no  morpho¬ 
logic  distinction  between  a  prohibitive  do  not  go  !  and  a  second  person 
subject  negative  apodosis  of  a  contrary-to-fact  condition,  you  would 
not  have  gone.  It  is  probably  not  a  mere  accident  that  the  negative 
particle  wede  is  phonetically  identical  with  the  verb-stem  wede-  take 
away.  This  plausible  etymology  of  wede  suggests  that  the  origin  of 
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the  negative  future  and  imperative  constructions  lies  in  such  peri¬ 
phrastic  sentences  as : 

Remove  (all  thought  from  your  mind)  that  I  (inferential ly)  go 
(i.  e.,  I  shall  not  go) 

Remove  (all  thought  from  your  mind)  that  you  might,  would 
go  (i.  e.,  do  not  go!) 

The  inferential,  as  we  have  seen  above  (see  §  59),  is  used  primarily 
to  indicate  that  the  action  is  not  directly  known  through  personal 
experience.  An  excellent  example  of  how  such  a  shade  of  meaning 
can  be  imparted  even  to  a  form  of  the  first  person  singular  was  given 
in  §70;  s'H'-Jc'we' exi  ulum  walYanda6  they  woke  me  up  while  i 
was  sleeping!  74.5  In  the  myth  from  which  this  sentence  is  taken, 
Coyote  is  represented  as  suffering  death  in  the  attempt  to  carry  out 
one  of  his  foolish  pranks.  Ants,  however,  sting  him  back  into  life; 
whereupon  Coyote,  instead  of  being  duly  grateful,  angrily  exclaims 
as  above,  assuming,  to  save  his  self-esteem,  that  he  has  really  only 
been  taking  an  intentional  nap.  The  inferential  form  walk'anda ? 
is  used  in  preference  to  the  matter-of-fact  aorist  way  ant'  eedae  i 
sleeping,  because  of  the  implied  inference,  i  wasn’t  dead,  after  all, 

ELSE  HOW  COULD  THEY  WAKE  ME?  I  WAS  REALLY  SLEEPING,  MUST 

have  been  sleeping.  Closely  akin  to  this  primary  use  of  the 
inferential  is  its  frequent  use  in  rhetorical  questions  of  anger,  sur¬ 
prise,  wonder,  and  discovery  of  fact  after  ignorance  of  it  for  some 
time.  Examples  from  the  myths,  where  the  context  gives  them 
the  necessary  psychological  setting,  are: 

geme'£di  (1)  gl*  (2)  wayaUxagwaf  (3)  yu'lc'a6  (4)  how  (1)  should 
I  (2)  be  (4)  daughter-in-lawed  (3)  (i.  e.,  how  do  I  come  to  have 
any  daugher-in-law ?)  56.10  I  didn’t  know  that  you,  my  son, 
were  married ! 

gll  (1)  di'  (2)  ha'miH’ban  (3)  ddumk'a£  (4)  did  I  (1)  kill  (4)  your 
father  (3)  ?  (2)  158.2 

s'-gwi  dlr  (1)  le'mkliauk '  (2)  where  (1)  have  they  all  gone  (2), 
any  way?  90.25,  27  says  Coyote,  looking  in  vain  for  help 

o+(l)  ml 1  (2)  di'  (3)  s’amgia'uk'  (4)  Oh!  (1)  has  it  gotten  to 
be  summer  (4)  already  (2)  ?  (3)  says  Coyote,  after  a  winter’s 
sleep  in  a  tree-trunk  92.9 

ga  (1)  di'  (2)  xep'V  (3)  ga  (4)  di'  (5)  guuxdeT  (6)  galV  (7) 
so  it  is  those  (1)  that  did  it  (3)  ?  (2)  those  (4)  that  ate  (7) 
my  wife  (6)  ?  (5)  142.18 

1  «■*-  merely  marks  the  Coyote  (see  footnote,  §  2). 
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e'me£  (1)  daba,£x  (2)  di  (3)  £el£a  (4)  yu'Y  (5)  are  (5)  canoes  (4) 
(to  be  found)  oniy  (2)  here  (1)  ?  (3)  114.7  (i.  e.,  why  do  you 
bother  me  about  ferrying  you  across,  when  there  are  plenty  of 
canoes  elsewhere?) 

ga  (1)  di'  (2)  ])!d'anf  (3)  galk'a£  (4)  so  that  (1)  was  their 
livers  (3)  that  I  ate  (4)  ?  (2)  120.14  says  Grizzly  Bear,  who 
imagined  she  had  eaten  not  her  children’s,  but  Black  Bear’s 
children’s,  livers,  on  discovering  her  mistake 

A  peculiar  Takelma  idiom  is  the  interrogative  use  of  gwl£ne  when, 
how  long  followed  by  wede  and  the  inferential,  to  denote  a  series  of 
repetitions  or  an  unbroken  continuity  of  action.  Examples  are : 

gwl£ne  (1)  di'  (2)  wede  (3)  walk '  (4)  he  kept  on  sleeping 
(literally,  when  [  1]  did  he  not  [3]  sleep  [4]  ?[2])  142.11;  152.24 
gwi£ne'  (1)  di  (2)  wede  (3)  Jio'V  (4)  he  ran  and  ran  (literally, 
how  long  [1]  did  he  not  [3]  run  [4]  ?  [2])  78.14. 
gwi£ne  (1)  di'  (2)  wede  (3)  dak' am  (4)  he  kept  on  being  found, 
they  always  stumbled  upon  him  again  (literally,  when  [  1]  \vas 
henot[3]  found[4]  ?[2])  110.15 

Similar  psychologically  is  the  non-negative  future  in: 

ge'me£di  (1)  hono£  (2)  al-ddagiKnk '  (3)  they  never  found  him 
again  (lit.,  when[l]  will  they  find  him  [3]  again?  [2])  190.25 

6.  Nominal  and  Adjectival  Derivatives  (§§  73-83 ) 

§  73.  INTRODUCTORY 

Although  such  derivatives  from  the  verb-stem  as  infinitives  and 
nouns  of  agency  should  logically  be  treated  under  the  denominating 
rather  than  the  predicative  forms  of  speech,  they  are  in  Takelma,  as 
in  most  other  languages,  so  closely  connected  as  regards  morphology 
with  the  latter,  that  it  is  much  more  convenient  to  treat  them  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  predicative  verb-forms.  The  number  of  nominal 
and  adjectival  forms  derived  from  the  Takelma  verb-stem  is  not 
very  large,  comprising  infinitives  or  verbal  nouns  of  action,  active 
and  passive  participles,  nouns  of  agency,  and  a  few  other  forms  whose 
function  is  somewhat  less  transparent.  The  use  made  of  them,  how¬ 
ever,  is  rather  considerable,  and  they  not  infrequently  play  an 
important  part  in  the  expression  of  subordinate  verbal  ideas. 

§  74.  INFINITIVES 

Infinitives,  or,  as  they  are  perhaps  better  termed,  verbal  nouns, 
may  be  formed  from  all  verbs  by  the  addition  of  certain  suffixes  to 
the  stem  or  stem  +  pronominal  object,  if  the  verb  form  is  transitive. 
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Inasmuch  as  infinitives,  being  nothing  but  nouns  in  form,  may  take 
possessive  affixes,  forms  may  easily  result  that  combine  a  transitive 
object  and  a  possessive  pronoun;  e.  g.,  ddmxbiyafV  my  (-t'V  scheme 
iii  §  92)  killing  you  (~bi~) ,  for  me  to  kill  you  (cf.  ylxbiyaxdeV 
my  biting  you  116.9;  -x-deV  scheme  n  §  92).  The  classification  of 
verbs  into  classes  is  reflected  also  in  the  infinitive  forms,  each  of  the 
three  main  classes  being  distinguished  by  a  special  infinitive  suffix. 
The  suffixes  are: 


Intransitive  I  -(a')x. 

Intransitive  II  -Viva  (- gwa ). 

Transitive  -ia  (- ya ). 

The  peculiar  sub-classes  that  were  grouped  together  as  Class  IY 
all  form  their  infinitives  in  -Viva  (-gwa).  Besides  these  three  main 
suffixes,  -(d)  epx-  (-apx-)  with  possessive  suffixes  is  employed  to  form 

infinitives  from  reflexives  in  -gwi-,  while  active  intransitives  in  -xa- 

% 

form  their  infinitives  by  employing  the  bare  stem-form  with  verbal 
derivative  -xa.  Infinitives  in  -xa'Vwa  also  occur.  The  infinitive 
often  shows  the  stem  in  a  purer  form  than  the  non-aorist  finite 


forms;  in  particular  the  non-aonstic'- 
regularly  disappears  before  the  -gwa  c 
Examples  of  infinitives  are : 

1.  From  Class  I  intransitives: 

walxdV  your  sleeping 
baa-dawisx  to  fly  up 
hogwa'x  to  run 
t!eewa'x  to  play  shinny 

ne'x  saying  108.16;  184.10 

Stems  ending  in  long  diphthongs 
have  either  ha-yeu-x-ddada 
returning  124.15. 

2.  From  Class  II  intransitives: 

Vwd'a£xgwa  to  wake  up  (in¬ 
transitive) 
geiwa'lxgwa  to  eat 
IdVwa  to  become 
plala'Vwa  to  tell  a  myth 

§  74 


-  of  Class  II  intransitive  verbs 
the  infinitive. 


yana'x  to  go 
hoida'x  to  dance 
loux  to  play  31.7 
na£neyx  doing  94.10;  72.4; 

148.13 

gina'x  to  go  (176.8)  (from  sim¬ 
ple  base  gin-;  contrast  third 
person  future  ging-a'H ') 

either  take  -x  or  -ax.  Thus  we 
or  ha-yeew-a'x-ddada  in  their 


t'gelxgwa  to  run  around,  roll 

ba-i-di'nexgwa  to  march 
s'a's’anVwa  to  stand 
sana'Vwa  to  fight 
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3.  From  Class  IV  verbs: 

i-heegwa'Vwa  (=  -heegwhagw- 
Yvxl)  to  work 


4.  From  -xa-  verbs: 

lu'£xwa '  (  =  luk!-xay)  to  trap 

5.  From  reflexives: 

fgwaaxa'nf  gwidepxdagwa  to 
tattoo  himself 

lu,£xagwanf  gwiapxde'k'  to  trap 
for  myself 


al-we'k!alk'wa  to  shine 
da-bo£kKba'xgwa  to  bubble 
under  water  (observe  verb- 
sufflx  -x-  of  infinitive;  but 
da-bok!oba'Vna£n  I  make 
bubbles) 

p'e'lxa  to  go  to  war  (but  also 
p'elxa'k'wa*  *) 

seela' mtK gvoidepxdeW  to  paint 
myself 

han-seegwa'nf  gwiapxdeY  to 

paddle  myself  across 


From  non-reflexive  verbs  are  derived: 


ga-iwiapxde'V  my  eating 

6.  From  transitives: 

plala'xbiya  to  tell  you  a  myth 

%-V wd' ak  !wia  to  wake  him 
i-Vwe'e£xiya  to  wake  me  (164.20) 
dda-agania'  to  hear  about  it 
wa£-i-doxia  to  gather  them 


wuxiapxdaa  his  coming  to  get 
me 

l-gaxga'xgwia  to  scratch  one’s 
self 

l-gi's’gis’ia 2  to  tickle  him 
wayanagwia'  to  run  after  him 
lougwia '  to  play  with  it 
domk'wia3  to  kill  him 


The  syntactical  usage  of  verbal  nouns  of  action  is  illustrated  in  the 
following  examples: 

huli'nk'wat'V  Idemna'nV  he  will  make  me  tired  (literally,  my- 
tiredness  he-will-make-it) 

t!omoxdada  wiyinaf£n  I  help  him  kill  (literally,  his-killing  [  no  ob¬ 
ject]  I-aid-it) 

Jio'gwax  gel-gulugwa,£n  I  like  to  run  (lit.,  running  I-like-it)  (196.8) 

a'nl£  yoklol  nexde'V  he  does  not  know  what  I  said  (literally,  not 
he-knows-it  my-saying) 

xi-£ugwia  gada'l  in  order  to  drink  water  (literally,  water-drinking 
for) 

ba-i-k!iyi'£¥  al-xl'£xbiya  ga£a'l  he  came  to  see  you  (literally,  he- 
came  seeing-you  for) 


1  Infinitives  in  -k'wa  seem  sometimes  to  be  formed  from  other  Class  I  intransitives,  e.  g.,  wisma'k'wa 
to  move;  haxa'k'waa  to  burn  (also  haxa'xgwda ). 

*  Umiauted  from  H-gi's  ga-ria. 

8  -k’wi-  here  represents  objective  -k'wa-  umiauted  by  infinitive  ending  -{y)a  (see  §  8).  Similarly  s'umt'ia 

to  boil  it  170.16  from  -t'aya. 
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The  normal  method  of  expressing  purpose,  as  the  last  two  examples 
show,  is  by  the  use  of  an  infinitive  followed  by  the  general  locative 
postposition  gasa'l  to,  at.  for.  The  infinitive,  as  its  inclusion  of  the 
object  shows,  preserves  its  verbal  character  almost  completely,  and 
may  itself  govern  another  infinitive : 

1c lemma'  al-we'k!alk'wda  to  make  it  shine  (literally,  to-make-it 
its-shining) 

Not  a  few  infinitives  have  become  more  or  less  specialized  as 
regular  nouns,  though  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  the  transparently 
verbal  origin  of  such  nouns  is  ever  lost  sight  of.  Such  nouns  are: 

plala'k’wa  myth  50.4;  172.17  ts-Jip'na'x  speech,  oration  (cf. 

ts'H'p’nan  I  shall  make  a 
speech  to  them  [146.11]) 

£ geem£  ga'mxgwa  darkness  sana'Vwa  fight,  battle 

gina'x  passage-way  176.9  ts’!eemayx  noise  (cf.  dda-ts!em - 

xde£  I  hear  a  big  noise  90.21) 

ye'l£sgwix  sweat  (cf.  ye'l£sgwadee 
I  shall  sweat  [140.1]) 

PARTICIPLES  (§§  75-78) 

§  75.  General  Remarks 

Participles  are  either  active  or  passive,  and  may  be  formed  with 
considerable  freedom  from  all  verbs.  They  have  not  been  found  with 
incorporated  pronominal  objects,  the  active  participles  being  more 
adjectival  than  verbal  in  character,  while  the  passives  naturally  hardly 
allow  of  their  incorporation.  The  passive  participle  is  often  provided 
with  possessive  affixes  that  correspond  to  the  transitive  subjects  of 
the  finite  verb;  the  active  participle,  on  the  other  hand,  undergoes 
no  modification  for  person,  but,  like  any  adjective,  is  brought  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  particular  person  by  the  forms  of  the  copula  ei-  be. 

§  76.  Active  Participle  in  -f 

This  participle  is  formed  by  simply  appending  a  -£,  one  of  the 
characteristic  adjectival  suffixes,  to  the  verb-stem.  Inferential  and 
imperative  -p-  of  Class  II  intransitives  disappears  before  this  ele¬ 
ment  (e.  g.,  se'nsant'  whooping),  but  not  the  non-aoristic  -p'-,  which 
is  characteristic  (see  §  42,  1)  of  some  of  the  verbs  of  the  same  class; 
e.  g.,  sema'p'  fighttng  (from  *sana'p'f).  Participles  in  -V  never 
denote  particular  action,  but  regularly  indicate  that  the  action  predi- 
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cated  of  a  person  is  one  that  in  a  way  marks  him  off  from  others,  and 
that  may  serve  as  a  characteristic  attribute.  Not  infrequently,  there¬ 
fore,  a  -f-  participle  has  the  value  of  a  noun  of  agency;  the  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  never  appears  with  pronominal  elements,  but  is  always 
treated  as  an  adjective,  demonstrates  its  attributive,  non-substantival 
character.  It  is  possible  to  use  it  with  a  preceding  nominal  object, 
so  that  sentences  may  result  that  seem  to  predicate  a  single  act 
definitely  placed  in  time;  yet  an  attributive  shade  of  meaning  always 
remains.  For  example,  wihin  domt '  elt'e£  (literally,  my-mother  hav¬ 
ing-killed  i-am)  and  wihin  t!omoma'£n  both  mean  i  killed  my 
mother,  but  with  a  difference.  The  latter  sentence  simply  states 
the  fact,  the  emphasis  being  on  the  act  itself;  the  former  sentence, 
on  the  other  hand,  centers  in  the  description  of  the  subject  as  a  matri¬ 
cide,  i  am  one  who  has  killed  his  mother.  The  latter  sentence 
might  be  a  reply  to  a  query  like  what  did  you  do?  the  former,  to 
who  are  you? 

Examples  of  -f  participles  are : 

gwi-nayt'  how  constituted,  of  what  kind?  (gwi-  [how,  where] 
+  7iaY[from  na-  do,  act])  14.4,  9,  10;  15.6 
ga-na't'  of  that  kind,  so  in  appearance  63.12;  192.7 
wunt'  k!eme£n  I  make  him  old  (cf.  wununt'e£  I  grow  old) 
t'gda  haxa't'  burnt  field  (not  passive,  but  really = field  that  has 
at  one  time  burned)  92.29 

helt'  eit'e£  I  know  how  to  sing  (literally,  singing  I  am) 
yap! a  lohont'  elt'e£  I  have  killed  (many)  people  (literally,  people 
causing  [  or  having  caused]-to-die  I  am) 
lohoX  having  died,  dead  148.13 
hawa'x-xiwiy t'  (it  is)  rotting 
xuda'mt '  elt'e£  I  am  whistler 

ni'xa  yVlt'  having  copulated  with  his  mother  (insulting  epithet 
applied  to  Coyote)  86.5,  6,  16 

Examples  of  participles  with  lost  -t'  have  been  given  above  (see 

§  18). 

§  77.  Passive  Participle  in  -(a)it'w, 

Nominal  participial  forms  in  -id  ”  of  passive  signification  can  be  freely 
formed  from  all  transitive  verb-stems,  the  stem  invariably  undergoing 
palatalization  (see  §  31).  The  suffix  - ¥ ”  ordinarily  requires  a  pre¬ 
ceding  connective  -a-  replaced,  as  usual,  by  an  instrumental  -i-  in 
such  passive  participles  as  are  derived  from  verb-forms  themselves 
provided  with  -i-.  Participles  in  -ok'”  tend  to  be  accented  on  the 
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syllable  immediately  preceding  the  suffix,  in  which  case  an  inorganic 
-h-  generally  appears  before  the  -a-;  -hak'w  is  also  regularly  used  with 
preceding  fortis  (see  §  19).  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  suffix  is  organ¬ 
ically  -ha¥w,  the  -ha-  implying  continuity  (see  §  43,  5).  Instrumental 
passives  in  -i¥w,  on  the  other  hand,  are  generally  accented,  with  raised 
pitch,  on  the  -i-  of  the  suffix.  For  example,  dumhak'w  (always) 

KILLED  or  STRUCK  PERSON,  but  Wa-duumWw  THING  WITH  WHICH  ONE 

kills  (literally,  killed-with  thing).  Inasmuch  as  -¥w-  participles, 
differing  in  this  respect  from  active  participles  in  -£,  are  distinctly  nom¬ 
inal  in  character,  they  may  be  provided  with  possessive  suffixes;  e.  g., 
dumha¥w-deV  my  struck  one.  Forms  thus  arise  which,  like  -£' -par¬ 
ticiples  supplemented  by  forms  of  ei-  be,  have  independent  predicative 
force.  What  we  have  seen  to  apply  to  -^-participles,  however,  in 
regard  to  particularity  of  action,  applies  with  equal  if  not  greater  force 
to  predicatively  used  passives  in  -Vv.  While  a  sentence  like  i'daga 
tlomoma'n  (domk'am)  that  one  was  slain,  with  finite  passive, 
implies  the  fulfillment  of  a  single  act,  a  sentence  whose  predicate  is 
supplied  by  a  passive  participle  (like  i'daga  dumhaV”  that  one  is 
[regularly]  slain,  struck)  necessarily  refers  to  habitual  or  regularly 
continued  activity:  i'daga  dumha¥wdey¥  that  one  is  my  (regu¬ 
larly)  struck  one  thus  approaches  in  signification  the  finite 
frequentative  i'daga  t!omo'amda£n  that  one  i  (always)  strike, 
but  differs  radically  in  signification  from  both  i'daga  t!omoma'£n 
i  killed  that  one  and  i'daga  domt '  eife£  i  am  one  that  has  killed 
that  one. 

Examples  of  -¥w-  participles  are: 

gwen-sgu'u£t' 6 k'w  (those)  with  their  necks  cut  off  (21.2,  4,  5) 
xari-sgi'i£p'sgibi k'w  (bodies)  cut  in  two  21.2;  22.3 
(mi1)  gela'p'ak'w  1  something  which  is  (already)  twisted 
guhok'w  na£neyx  like  something  planted,  sown 
wa£-i-duxi)zV!dek '  I  have  been  gathering  them  (literally,  my 
gathered  ones) 

dad£-wa-pu't!i k'w  (manzanita)  mixed  with  (sugar-pine  nuts)  178.5 
t'dn  t'gwil  gUfdk’Lyrdda  squirrel  has  been  burying  ( goud- )  hazel¬ 
nuts  (literally,  squirrel  hazel-nuts  [  are]  his-buried-ones)2 
se¥ak'wdey¥  I  (always)  shoot  ( sdag- )  him  (literally,  my  shot  one) 
mila'shak'wdek '  I  love  her  (literally,  my  loved  one) 

1  Cf.  galaba'en  I  twist  it;  -o'-  above  is  inorganic,  hence  unpalatalized  to  -e-. 

3t'gwll  (iiazel-nuts)  is  the  grammatical  subject;  gut'6k'«da *  predicates  the  subject;  fan  (squirrel)  is 
outside  the  main  core  of  the  sentence,  being  merely  in  apposition  with  the  incorporated  -daa  (ms)  of  the 
nominal  predicate. 

§  77 
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As  the  last  example  shows,  the  indirective  -s-  of  verbs  with  indirect 
object  is  preserved  in  -ha¥w  participles  (contrast  milaY-V  he  loved 
her  [inferential]). 

Participles  of  instrumental  signification  in  -i'¥v  are  freely  employed 
to  make  up  instrumental  nouns,  such  as  names  of  implements. 
Examples  are: 

ddu¥-sgu'ut!i¥w  log-cut- with  (  =  saw) 

seel-wa-seela'mdi¥w  black  paint  (writing)  -  therewith  -  painted 
(written)  (  =  pencil) 

l-smi'lsmili¥w  (thing)  swung  (  =  swing) 
du¥  w-wa-sgu'ut!i¥ dress-therewith-cut  (  =  scissors) 
1dwdl-bda-sge¥sgigi¥w  grass-up-pitched- with  (  =  pitchfork) 
yap!a-wa-ddumix¥w  people-therewith-killed,  e.  g.,  arrow,  gun 
da£rna'xau  al£-wa-xl' ik!i¥w  far  therewith-seen,  e.  g.,  telescope 
mulmiliy¥w  something  to  stir  (mush)  up  with 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  forms  in  - k may  be  formed  from 
the  third  person  possessive  of  nouns,  chiefly  terms  of  relationship. 
These  are  shown  by  the  palatalized  form  of  the  stem  to  be  morpholog¬ 
ically  identical  with  passive  participles  in  -¥”.  Examples  are: 

Noun  ,  Participle 

ts’Iele'i  his  eye  86.7,  9  ts’!ele'ik'w  eye-having  27.9 

ni'xa  his  mother  17.11 ;  126.7  ni'xa k'w  he  has  a  mother 

ma'xa  his  father  17.12;  126.6  me'xa k'w  he  has  a  father 

¥ai£ld'ftik!ii  his  woman  (178.8)  ¥ei£le'ftik!i\Y w  he  has  a  wife 

142.6 

t!li£ld' ft ik!V  her  husband  46.1  t!ii£le'ftik!i k'w  she  has  a  hus¬ 
band 

Such  forms  in  -¥w  may  well  be  compared  to  English  adjectives  of 
participial  form  in  - ed ;  e.  g.,  left-handed,  four-cornered.  They 
may  be  further  adjectivalized  by  the  addition  of  -at  (see  below, 
§  108) ;  e.  g.,  me'xagwaf  father-having. 

§  78.  Passive  Participles  in  -xap'  (-sap') 

Less  common  than  passive  participles  in  ~(a)Jc'w  are  certain  forms 
in  -xaft  ( -saft ),  which,  like  the  former,  show  a  palatalized  form  of 
the  stem,  and  seem  to  be  identical  in  function  with  them.  Like 
-¥w-  participles,  again,  they  may  be  provided  with  possessive  pro¬ 
nominal  suffixes,  though  these  belong  to  another  scheme  of  endings: 

gel-gula'¥a¥w-deK¥  my  liked  one,  I  like  him  ( =  gel-gula' xah-at'¥) 
gel-gulaf¥a¥w-da  they  like  him  (  =  gel-gula' xaft) 

§  78 
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Forms  in  -xap'  are  in  particular  use  as  names  of  articles  of  clothing. 
Examples  are: 

gwen-wi'*sxa, p'  handkerchief,  neckerchief  188.5  (cf.  gwen-vn^ldan 
I  shall  wind  it  about  my  neck) 
da¥-wi'i£x ap'  something  wound  about  one’s  head 
xda-le' e£sap'  (  =  -t!-xapK)  belt  (cf.  xda-ld'at!an  I  shall  put  it  about 
my  waist) 

gwen-plix ap'  pillow  (cf.  gwen-pUJc’wan  I  shall  lie  on  pillow) 
ha-ld' u£x ap'  shirt  (cf.  ha-ld'uldwin  I  shall  put  on  shirt) 
ha-ya-u-fge'n£sa,p  ( =  -ts!-xap')  vest  (cf.  ha-ya-u-t’ge'nts!an  I  shall 
put  it  about  my  middle,  ribs) 
s</e'e£xap'  man’s  hat 


NOUNS  OF  AGENCY  (§§  79-82) 

§  79.  Introductory 

Four  suffixes  have  been  found  that  are  employed  to  form  nouns 
of  agency  from  verb-stems,  -£s,  -sda,  -si*,  and  -xi.  The  first  of  these 
is  more  strictly  verbal  in  character  than  the  other  three,  being  capable, 
unlike  these,  of  incorporating  the  pronominal  object.  -sda  and  -si*, 
probably  genetically  related  suffixes,  are  used  apparently  only  with 
intransitive  stems  (including,  however,  such  as  are  partly  transitive 
in  form,  i.  e.,  that  belong  to  Class  IV).  -£s  and  -xi  are  used  with  both 
transitive  and  intransitive  stems. 


§  80.  Nouns  of  Agency  in  -(a')£s 


This  suffix  is  used  to  form  agentives  with  more  freedom  than  the 
others  seem  to  be.  The  ending  -£s  is  added  directly  to  the  verb-stem, 
with  connective  -a'-  (instrumental  -i-)  if  phonetically  necessary.  No 
examples  have  been  found  of  agentives  in  -£s  from  intransitives  of 
Class  II.  Examples  are  (49.4;  60.10): 


hoida'£s  dancer 

Tieela'£s  singer 
p!daga'£s  bather 

ydada'£s  swimmer 

ts!a-uya'£s  fast  runner  138.2 
ei-sdagwa'£s  canoe  paddler 


Jidpxi-t'daga'£s  child-crier  ( = 
cry-baby) 
xut’ma'£s  whistler 
lcaiwi’£  wa£-i-doxi£s  one  who 
gathers  everything 
xuma-k!emna'£s  food -maker 
(  =  cook)  54.4 

domxbi£s  one  who  kills  you 
mala' ximi£s  one  who  tells  us 


The  last  two  examples  show  incorporated  pronominal  objects;  the 
first  personal  plural  object  -am-  is,  as  usual,  followed  by  the  connec- 
§  79-80 
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tive  The  strongly  verbal  coloring  of  the  agentive  in  -£s  is  perhaps 
best  indicated  by  its  employment  as  a  final  clause.  Examples  of 
this  use  are : 

ba-i-k!iyi'Jc'de£  al-xl'i£xbi£s  I  came  to  see  you  (literally,  as  one- 
seeing-you) 

me£-gini'£V  al-xl'i£xi£s  he  came  to  see  me 

Jioida'£s  di  me£-ginigaY  did  you  come  to  dance?  (i.  e.,  as  dancer) 
a'ni£  me£-gini'V de£  lou£s’  I  did  not  come  to  play,  as  player  31.6 
(cf.  §  74  for  another  method  of  expressing  this  idea) 

§  81.  Nouns  of  Agency  in  -s/*,  -saa 

These,  as  already  observed,  are  less  distinctly  verbal  in  force  than 
the  preceding.  Some  verbs  have  agentives  in  both  -£s  and  -sda;  e.  g., 
heela'£s  and  helsda  singer.  Not  infrequently  there  is  a  distinct  feel¬ 
ing  of  disparagement  in  a  -sda-  agentive  as  compared  with  one  in  -£s; 
e.  g.,  Jiogwa,£s  good  runner,  but  ho'kfsda  one  who  always  runs 
(because  of  fear).  Both  of  these  suffixes  are  added  directly  to  the 
stem  without  connecting  vowel.  If  stressed,  they  have  the  falling 
accent.  -sda  is  the  regular  agentive  ending  of  Class  II  intransitives; 
-p'-  is  or  is  not  retained  before  it  under  the  same  conditions  as  in 
the  case  of  the  participial  -f  (see  §  76). 

Further  examples  of  agentives  in  -si*  and  -sda  are: 

i-heegwa'k'w sF  worker 

da-lo si  liar  (but  non-disparaging  lou£ s  player) 
u'*£s’P  (=u'i£s'-s'i *)  k!eme£n  I  make  him  laugh  (literally,  laugher) 
j  al-t'wdap'fwa'p  si*  blinker 
l  aZ-£'wd°pYwa/p'saa 

xa°-iMsaa  go-between  (settler  of  feud)  178.11 
dda-p!iyawis aa  one  going,  dancing  by  side  of  fire  (  =  medicine¬ 
man) 

yims'h'3’  ( =  yims’-s'd'a )  dreamer  (  =  medicine-man) 
walsda  big  sleeper 
ese Hsaa  big  sneezer 

se'nsansda  one  knowing  how  to  whoop 
sana'p' saa  one  knowing  how  to  fight 
s’a's’ansd a  one  always  standing 
s’u'£alsda  one  always  sitting 

notsfadam  yu' saa  eebiV  we  are  neighbors  (literally,  neighboring- 
to-us  being  [  stem  yu-\  we-are) 
tlobaga' saa  (=  - a's-sda )  elt%  }rou  are  always  lying  like  dead 

A  few  nouns  in  -si*,  in  which  an  agentive  meaning  can  not  well 
be  detected,  nevertheless  doubtless  belong  here:  ldusV  plaything 

§  81 
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(110.6,11)  (cf.  verb-stem  lou-  play);  less  evidently,  le'psi'  feather 
28.2;  ala'ksi *  his  tail  (86.21,  23) 

§  82.  Nouns  of  Agency  in  -xi 

Only  a  few  verbal  derivatives  in  -xi  have  been  obtained.  They  are : 
al-huyUxi  (=  -x-xi)  hunter 

yeexis  needle,  awl  (literally  [  ?  ],  biter  [cf.  verb-stem  yeegw-  bite]) 
122.8 

gel-dula'xP  elfe£  I  am  lazy,  one  who  is  lazy 
gel-he'i£x i  stingy  (cf.  verb-stem  hei£x-  be  left  over) 
s'iimx i'  paddle  stirrer  (cf.  s’vVm-t'a-  boil)  (170.16) 
el  tfgelxi1  wagon  (literally,  canoe  one-that-rolls) 

§  83.  FORMS  IN  -i'ya 

Two  or  three  isolated  verb-forms  in  - i'ya 1  have  been  found  that 
appear  to  be  of  a  passive  participial  character.  There  are  not  enough 
such  forms  available,  however,  to  enable  one  to  form  an  idea  of  their 
function.  The  few  examples  are: 

fgda  (1)  haxani'ya  (2)  mV  (3)  al-t!ayayV  (4)  then  (3)  he  dis¬ 
covered  (4)  a  burnt-down  (2)  field  (1)  92.26 
yap! a  (1)  dd“mi'ya  (2)  £al-t!ayayV  (3)  he  discovered  (3)  killed 
(2)  people  (1) 

Both  of  these  forms  in  -i'ya,  it  will  be  observed,  are  derived  from 
transitive  stems  (haxani'ya  from  causative  Tiaxa-n-  cause  to  burn, 
burn),  and  would  seem  to  be  best  interpreted  as  attributive  passives 
corresponding  to  the  attributive  actives  in  -t\  To  these  forms 
belongs  probably  also: 

dV-he'liya,  (1)  wa-iwi'1  (2)  girl  (2)  who  sleeps  on  a  raised  board 
platform  (1)  (literally,  perhaps,  up-boarded  girl  [cf.  heela'm 
board])  13.2 

II.  The  Noun  (§§  84-102) 

§  84.  Introductory 

. 

Despite  the  double-faced  character  of  some  of  the  nominal  deriva¬ 
tives  of  the  verb-stem  (e.  g.,  the  passive  participles),  there  is  formally 
in  Takelma  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  denominating  and 
predicative  elements  of  speech.  This  is  evidenced  partly  by  the 
distinct  sets  of  pronominal  suffixes  peculiar  to  noun  and  verb,  partly 
by  certain  nominal  elements  appearing  before  the  possessive  affixes 
and  serving,  perhaps,  to  distinctly  substantivize  the  stem.  Only  a 

1  Not  to  be  confused  with  transitive  infinitives  in  -ia'. 
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small  number  of  stems  have  been  found  that  can,  without  the  aid  of 
nominal  (or  verbal)  derivative  elements,  be  used  as  both  nouns  and 
verbs.  Such  are: 


Noun 

se'el  black  paint,  writing 
Jie'el  song  106.7;  (164.16) 
liw-d'a  naga'i£  he  looked  (per¬ 
haps  =  his-look  he-did)  55.6 
dtiVw  shirt  96.16 
tlii'l  gambling-sticks  in  grass- 
game 

xle'e£jpK  dough-like  mass  of 
camass  or  fat 
xdn  urine 


Verb 

seel-a'md-a£n  I  paint  it 
hel  sing!  (170.12) 
liwila'u- fe£  I  looked  (152.17) 
(imperative  liU  14.11;  [60.2]) 
dl-duVw  wear  it!  (55.9;  96.16) 
t!u'lt!al-siniba£  let  us  gamble 
at  grass-game  31.9 
l-xlep ! e’ xlib-i£n  I  mash  it  into 
dough  (94.11) 
xala'xam-fe£  I  urinate 


A  number  of  cases  have  been  found  of  stem  +  suffix  serving  as  noun 
and  verb  (e.  g.,  wuHha'm  menstrual  “round”  dance  100.10,  16: 
wuHha'mfe e  i  shall  have  first  courses  162.7,  8);  but  in  these  it 
is  probable  that  the  verb  is  a  secondary  derivative  of  the  noun. 
Even  in  the  first  two  examples  given  above,  a  difference  in  pitch- 
accent  serves  to  distinguish  the  noun  from  the  verb-stem:  Tiel-gulu'V™ 
he  will  sing,  but  he'el  gel-guiu'Vw  he  likes,  desires,  a  song.  The 
use  of  a  stem  as  both  noun  and  verb  in  the  same  sentence  may 
lead  to  such  cognate  accusative  constructions  as  the  English  to  live 
a  life,  dream  a  dream  : 

se' el-seela'msi  write  to  me! 

duugwl'i  dl-dnugvoaKnY  she  shall  wear  her  skirt  55.9 

If  we  analyze  noun  forms  like  tUbagwa'nfV  my  pancreas  and 
ddanxdesV  my  ear,  we  find  it  necessary  to  consider  five  more  or  less 
distinct  elements  that  go  to  make  up  a  noun  with  possessive  suffix, 
though  all  of  these  but  the  radical  portion  of  the  word  may  be  absent. 

First  of  all  we  have  the  stem  (tliba-;  dda~)  which  may  or  may 
not  be  similar  in  form  to  a  verbal  base,  and  which  occurs  either  as 
an  absolute  noun  unprovided  with  a  pronominal  suffix  (body-part 
nouns  and  terms  of  relationship,  however,  do  not  ordinarily  appear  in 
their  naked  stem-form) ,  or  as  an  incorporated  noun;  e.  g.,  t!iba-wesin 

I  AM  PANCREAS-DEPRIVED,  MY  PANCREAS  HAS  BEEN  TAKEN  FROM  ME. 

Appended  to  the  stem  are  the  purely  derivational  or  formative 
elements  of  the  noun.  Takelma  is  characterized  rather  by  a  paucity 
than  an  abundance  of  such  elements,  a  very  large  proportion  of  its 
nouns  being  primitive,  i.  e.,  non-derivative,  in  character.  Of  the 
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two  nouns  that  we  have  chosen  as  types  ddanxdek'  shows  no  forma¬ 
tive  element  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  while  the  -gw-  of  t!iba- 
gwa'nt'V  is  such  an  element  (cf.  from  stem  llu-  look  liu-gw-ax-dek' 
my  face)  . 

More  characteristic  of  the  Takelma  noun  than  derivational  suffixes 
is  a  group  of  elements  that  are  never  found  in  the  absolute  form  of 
the  noun,  but  attach  themselves  to  it  on  the  addition  of  a  pronominal 
suffix  or  local  pre-positive.  The  -n-  and  -{a)n-  of  ddanxdek'  and 
Uibagwa'nt'V ,  respectively,  are  elements  of  this  kind  (cf.  ha-da-n-de 
in  my  ear;  ha-t!ibagw-an-de  in  my  pancreas),  also  the  -a-  of  danaYV 
my  rock  (cf.  ka-dan-a''  in  the  rock  [from  da'n  rock]),  and  the  -u  of 
ha-t'gdu  in  the  earth  33.7  (from  t'gd  earth).  The  function  of  these 
elements,  if  they  have  any  and  are  not  merely  older  formative  suffixes 
that  have  become  crystallized  in  definite  forms  of  the  noun,  is  not 
at  all  clear.  They  are  certainly  not  mere  connective  elements  serv¬ 
ing  as  supports  for  the  grammatical  suffixes  following,  as  in  that 
event  it  would  be  difficult  to  understand  their  occurrence  as  absolute 
finals  in  nouns  provided  with  pre-positives ;  nor  can  they  be  plausibly 
explained  as  old  case-endings  whose  former  existence  as  such  was 
conditioned  by  the  preceding  pre-positive,  but  which  now  have 
entirely  lost  their  original  significance,  for  they  are  never  dependent 
on  the  pre-positive  itself,  but  vary  solely  with  the  noun-stem: 

ha-dan-a''  in  the  rock;  dda-dan-aK  beside  the  rock;  dal-dan-a' 
among  the  rocks;  dan-a'-t'k '  my  rock;  dak'-dan-a-de  over  my 
rock  (with  constant  -a-  from  da'n  rock  16.12) 
ha-gwaal-a'm  in  the  road  62.6;  dda-gwdal-o'm  along  the  road; 
gwdal-a'm-t'k '  my  road  (96.8) ;  dak' -gwdal-am-de  over  my  road 
(48.6,  8)  (with  constant  -am-  from  gwdn  road  148.7) 

For  want  of  a  better  term  to  describe  them,  these  apparently  non¬ 
significant  elements  will  be  referred  to  as  noun-characteristics. 
Not  all  nouns  have  such  characteristics: 

lia-gela'm  in  the  river  (from  gela'm  river  21.14)  as  opposed  to  xda- 
gulm-a'n  among  oaks  (from  gulu'm  oak  22.10,  11) 

Whether  such  nouns  were  always  without  them,  or  really  preserve 
them,  but  in  a  phonetically  amalgamated  form,  it  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  decide  without  other  than  internal  evidence. 

A  fourth  nominal  element,  the  pre-pronominal  -x-,  is  found  in  a 
largo  number  of  nouns,  including  such  as  possess  also  a  characteristic 
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(e.  g.,  dda-n-x-deKV )  and  such  as  are  not  provided  with  that  element 
(e.  g.,  sal-x-de'Y  my  foot)  ;  a  large  number,  on  the  other  hand,  both 
of  those  that  have  a  characteristic  (e.  g.,  t!ibagw-a'n-t'V)  and  of 
those  that  lack  it  (e.  g.,  bem-t'da  his  stick)  do  without  the  -x-.  A 
considerable  number  of  nouns .  may  either  have  it  between  the 
characteristic  and  the  pronominal  ending  or  append  the  personal 
endings  directly  to  the  characteristic,  no  difference  in  signification 
resulting.  In  such  doublets,  however,  the  pronominal  suffixes  be¬ 
long  to  different  schemes : 

bilg-an-x-de'V  and  bilg-a'n-t'V  my  breast 
seens-i-x-da,£  and  seens-i'-H'  your  hair 
wdad-i' -x-da  (92.24)  and  wdad-lH  his  body  146.6 


The  characteristic  -a-  never  tolerates  a  following  -x-.  Where  doublets 
occur,  these  two  elements  seem  to  be  mutually  equivalent:  ey-a'-fV 
(112.6)  and  ei-x-de'V  my  canoe  (from  el  canoe  114.3).  Such  doublets, 
together  with  the  fact  that  nothing  ever  intervenes  between  it  and  the 
personal  suffix,  make  it  possible  that  this  -x-  is  a  connective  element 
somewhat  similar  in  function  to,  and  perhaps  ultimately  identical 
with,  the  connective  -x-  of  transitive  verbs.  This,  however,  is  con¬ 
fessedly  mere  speculation.  What  chiefly  militates  against  its  inter¬ 
pretation  as  a  merely  connective  element  is  the  fact  of  its  occurrence 
as  a  word-final  in  phrases  in  which  no  possessive  element  is  found : 

dagax  wo'¥i£  head  without 

ha-dda-n-x  molhiY  in-ear  red  (i.  e.,  red-eared)  14.4;  15.13 
If  the  local  phrase  involves  a  personal  pronominal  element,  the  -x- 
disappears : 

dda-n-x-de'V  my  ear,  but  ha-da-n-de  in  my  ear 
This  treatment  marks  it  off  sharply  from  the  noun-characteristics. 

Fifthly  and  lastly,  in  the  integral  structure  of  the  noun,  comes 
the  possessive  pronominal  suffix  (the  first  person  singular  of  terms 
of  relationship,  however,  is  a  prefixed  wi-) .  The  following  tabulated 
summary  shows  the  range  of  occurrence  of  the  various  elements  of 
the  noun : 

T.  Stem.  Occurs  as  absolute  noun  ( gwdn ),  or  incorporated  in  verb 
(dda~) . 


2.  Derivative  element.  Occurs  as  ending  of  absolute  form  of 
noun  whose  stem  appears  only  in  incorporation:  t!ibaK-k  17 
pancreas. 
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3.  Noun  characteristic.  Occurs  with  all  increments  of  absolute 

form  of  noun;  i.  e.,  with  pronominal  suffix  (gwdal-asm-£¥) , 
with  pre-positive  (Jia-gwdal-aKm) ,  and  with  pre-positive  and 
pronominal  element  (ha-gwdal-am-de) . 

4.  Pre-pronominal  -x-.  Occurs  with  pronominal  suffix  (dda-n-x- 

dex¥)  and  pre-positive  (ha-dda-n-x) ,  but  never  with  pre-positive 
and  pronominal  element. 

5.  Pronominal  suffix.  Occurs  in  two  distinct  forms:  one  for 

nouns  without  pre-positives  (dda-n-x-dey¥) ,  and  one  for  nouns 
accompanied  by  pre-positive  (ha-da-n-de) . 

A  tabulated  analysis  of  a  few  typical  words  follows: 


Stem 

Derivative 

Character¬ 

istic 

Pre-pro- 

nominal 

Pronominal 

Meaning 

(ha-)  wax.- 1 

g-a'n 

in  the  creek 

le'- 

k'w-  - 

an- 

t'k' 

my  anus 

da-uyd'a- 

k'w.- 

de'k' 

my  medicine-spirit 

dda- 

n- 

X- 

de'k' 

my  ear 

bo'k'd- 

an 

X - 

de'k' 

my  neck 

k'ate- 

ld'p'a.-k!- 

i- 

t'k' 

my  woman 

lou- 

si'.- 

t'k' 

my  plaything 

sgc'#- 

xab.- 

a- 

t'k' 

my  hat 

li'u- 

gw- 

ax- 

de'  k' 

my  face 

xda- 

ha’m- 

da 

on  his  back 

ts-.’e'k'ts-Hg- 

i- 

X- 

de'k' 

my  backbone 

(ha-)  yaw- 

a- 

de 

in  my  ribs 

doum.- 

a'l- 

t'k' 

my  testicles 

xdal-(xan.) 

a'm- 

t'k' 

my  urine 

1- 

u- 

X- 

de'k' 

my  hand  1 

(ha£-)  l- 

' 

u- 

dl 

in  my  hand] 

1  A  point  (.)  shows  the  absolute  form  of  the  word. 


1.  Nominal  Stems  (§§  85,  86) 

§  85.  GENERAL  REMARKS 

The  stem  is  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases  parallel  in  form  to 
that  of  a  verbal  base  (e.  g.,  with  da'n  rock,  s'om  mountain,  mex 
crane,  cf.  Han-  hold,  s’om-  boil,  Jieem-  wrestle).  An  extensive 
number  of  noun-stems,  however,  are  apparently  amplifications  of  a 
simpler  monosyllabic  base,  and  have  all  the  outward  appearance  of 
an  aorist  stem  in  the  verb.  It  becomes,  then,  not  only  possible,  but 
fundamentally  important,  to  classify  noun-stems  into  types  that  seem, 
and  ultimately  doubtless  are,  entirely  analogous  in  form  to  cor¬ 
responding  verbal  types.  The  noun-stem  wili-  house,  for  example, 
can  be  conceived  of  as  formed  from  a  base  wil-  in  the  same  manner 
§  85 
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as  the  aorist  naga-  is  formed  from  the  verb-stem  ndag-  say  to  some 
one.  Similarly",  the  noun  yele'x  burden-basket  is  phonetically 
related  to  a  hypothetical  base  *yelx-,  as  is  the  aorist  leme-k!-  to  the 
non-aorist  lem-Td-.  A  small  number  of  nouns  appear  in  two  forms, 
one  corresponding  to  the  aorist  stem,  the  other  to  the  verb-stem  of  a 
verb:  gulu'm  oak,  but  with  characteristic  -  (a)  n- :  gulm-an-  (the  non- 
aorist  gula'm  with  inorganic  -a-  also  occurs).  Similarly,  yulu'm  and 
yula'm  eagle.  In  such  variable  nouns  we  have  a  complete  morpho¬ 
logic  analogy  to  Type  2  (or  3))  verbs  like  aorist  xudum-  whistle, 
verb-stem  xut'm-  (with  inorganic  -a-:xudam-).  In  both  gulu'm  and 
xudum-  the  -m-  is  almost  certainly  a  suffixed  element.  It  must  be 
carefully  noted,  however,  that,  while  in  the  verb  we  very  often  have 
both  the  aorist  stem  and  the  base  (as  verb-stem)  in  actual  existence, 
in  the  case  of  nouns  we  rarely  can  go  beyond  the  stem  as  revealed  in 
an  absolute  or  incorporated  form.  It  is  true  that  sometimes  a 
hypothetical  noun-base  phonetically  coincides  with  a  verbal  base,  but 
only  in  the  minority  of  cases  can  the  two  be  satisfactorily  connected. 
Thus,  yut!-,  abstracted  from  yutlu'n  duck,  is  very  probably  identical 
with  the  yut!-  of  aorist  yutluyad-  swallow  greedily  like  hog  or 
duck.  On  the  other  hand,  little  is  gained  by  comparing  the  yul-  of 
yulu'm  eagle  with  the  yul-  of  aorist  yuluyal-  rub;  the  p!iy-  of 
pH' yin  deer  and  pH'yax  fawn  with  the  aorist  -pHyin- (Fwa-)  lie 
on  pillow  (cf.  gwen-p!ixap '  pillow),  unless  the  deer  was  so  called, 
for  reasons  of  name-taboo,  because  its  skin  was  used  for  the  making 
of  pillows  (or,  more  naturally,  the  reverse) ; 1  the  way-  of  way  a'  knife 
with  way-  sleep;  or  the  noun-stem  yaw-  rib  (occurring  as  ya-u-  when 
incorporated)  with  the  verb-stem  yaw-  ( yiw -)  talk.  It  is  not  justi¬ 
fiable  to  say  that  noun-stems  of  apparently  non-primitive  form  are 
necessarily  amplified  from  the  bases  that  seem  to  lie  back  of  them 
(e.  g.,  will-  from  wil-;  yulu-m  from  yul-),  but  merely  that  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  in  Takelma  for  the  formation  in  the  noun  of  certain 
typical  sound-groups  analogous  to  those  found  in  the  verb. 

§  86.  TYPES  OF  STEM  FORMATION 

Though  it  is  probably  impossible  to  duplicate  all  the  various  types 
of  aorist  and  verb  stem  found  in  the  verb,  most  of  those  that  are  at 
all  frequent  occur  also  in  the  noun. 

IImprobable,  however,  if  aorist  pleyen-  lie  and  pHyin-k’wa-  lie  on  pillow  are  radically  connected  (see  §  31). 

§  86 
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1.  The  most  characteristic  type  of  noun-stem  in  Takelma  is  the 
monosyllabic  group  of  consonant  (less  frequently  consonant-cluster)  + 
vowel  (or  diphthong)  +  consonant  (less  frequently  cluster) .  This 
type  may  be  considered  as  corresponding  to  the  normal  monosyllabic 
verb-stem.  Out  of  a  very  large  number  of  such  primitive,  underived 
noun-stems  are  taken  a  selection  of  examples. 

Occurring  as  naked  stems  only  when  incorporated: 


s-in-  nose 
dda-  ear 
gel-  breast 
given-  neck 
dag-  head 
s-al-  foot 

Occurring  as  absolute  nouns: 

nox  rain  90.1 
pit  fire  62.10;  78.13 
be  sun  54.3;  122.15;  160.20 
bem  tree,  stick  25.5;  48.7 
xi '  water  15.1 ;  57.14 
t'gd  land  49.12;  73.9 
t'gwa '  thunder  55.8 
p!d'as  snow  90.2,  3;  152.16 
p'i'm  salmon  17.12;  30.10 
Ian  salmon-net  31.2;  33.4 
mol  salmon-spear  shaft  28.7 
t'gwa'n  slave  13.12 
gwdn  trail  148.7 
bus  fly 

del  yellow-jacket  73.7,  10 
mex  crane  13.1 
xe'm  raven  162.8,  12 
s-em  duck  55.2;  166.10 
sel  kingfisher 
mel  crow  144.9;  162.7 
yd¥w  wildcat  42.1;  46.9 
xa'mV  grizzly  bear  106.14 
dip'  camass  108.18;  124.12 
Tchval  grass  31.8 
hlx  roasted  camass  178.4 
o'up '  tobacco  194.1 
Jclwal  pitch  88.13;  158.9 
yup '  woman’s  basket-cap  178.3 
§86 


gw  el-  leg 

yaw-  rib 

l-  hand 

xda-  back 

dee-  lips,  mouth 

ha-  woman’s  private  parts 

mo'x  grouse 
t'gwe'Ik'w  rat  (spJ) 

Vlris  gopher  78.4,  7 
sbin  beaver  112.1 ;  166.12 
s-ux  bird  22.4;  166.10 
da'n  rock  13.6;  16.12 
ld,ap '  leaves 
S'lx  venison  16.6;  55.1 
xin  mucus 
Za''  excrement  122.2 
t'ga'm  elk  158.4;  196.6 
t!dV  mussel  26.7 
boun  acorn-hopper 
xoK  fir  24.10;  54.6 
hulV  panther  42.1 
bi¥w  skunk  164.2 
t'dn  squirrel  94.2,  4 
s-ofn  mountain  43.6 
xdn  urine 

doum  testicles  130.20 

doum  spider 

hou  jack-rabbit  108.8 

ga'l-  bow 

hdl  cloud  13.3 

bin  grasshopper  92.28,  29 

xni'lc '  acorn  dough  16.12 

gul  thick  brush  71.1 

t’gwll  hazelnut  116.5,  11,  14 
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Occurring  generally  with  possessive  suffix: 

waad-  body  92  24;  130.24; 

fn.t.h  P.r  17  19*  7(1  7*  IKS  2 

Tiara- \ 


[father  17.12;  70.7;  158.3 


146.6 

xuul-  brains 

m-  1  seen-  skin 

^mother ^  17.9;  76.10,  13;  Mg_  buttocks  i5g.  72  10. 

94.15 


172.17 


guux- wife  13.2;  45.3;  64.5;  142.12  bilg-  breast 
til*-  male,  husband  45.14;  126.14  Tc'uub-  hair  24.8;  162.4 
nli-  teats  30.14  (ni'  found  as  a-is--  property  23.2;  154.13 
absolute  form  130.9) 
p!dan-  liver  120.15  (plan  found 
as  absolute  form  57.9,  13) 


These  lists  might  be  very  greatly  increased  if  desired.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  nouns  given  are  such  as 
are  generally  apt  to  be  derivative  or  non-primitive  in  morphology. 

In  regard  to  accent  monosyllabic  nouns  naturally  divide  themselves 
into  two  classes: — those  with  rising  or  raised  accent,  embracing  the 
great  majority  of  examples,  and  those  with  falling  accent.  Of  the 
latter  type  a  certain  number  owe  their  accent  to  a  glottal  catch  of 
the  stem.  Besides  ga'l£ ,  already  given  above,  may  be  cited: 

fgo'i£  leggings 
Tc!a'l£s  sinew  27.13;  (28.1) 
p!e'el£  basket-plate  168.15 
¥o'£x  tar- weed  seeds  26.15 


These  offer  no  special  difficulty.  There  is  a  fairly  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  monosyllabic  nouns,  however,  in  which  the  falling  accent  can 
not  be  so  explained,  but  appears  to  be  inherently  characteristic  of 
the  nouns.  Besides  o'up\  p!d'as,  and  ld'ap\  may  be  mentioned: 


ae'el  song  106.7 
se'el  black  paint,  writing 
ge'ef  xerophyllum  tenax 
ye'etK  tears 

wd/as  bush  (sp.?)  25.12 


t!e'e¥w  yello  whammer  90.18;194.15 
t"be'e¥w  shinny-ball 
a'W  silver-side  salmon 
p!e'es  (with  derivative  -s ?  see  §  87, 
8)  flat  rock  on  which  acorns  are 
pounded  74.13;  75.2;  118.17 


For  two  of  these  nouns  ( he'el  and  se'el )  the  etymology  is  obvious. 
They  are  derived  from  the  verb-stems  Tieel-  sing  and  seeI-(amd~) 
paint;  it  may  well  be  that  the  falling  accent  here  characterizes  sub¬ 
stantives  of  passive  force  (that  which  is  sung,  painted).  Possibly 
ld'ap'  and  are  to  be  similarly  explained  as  meaning  those  that 


1  Most  nouns  of  relationship  show  monosyllabic  stems;  none  can  be  shown  to  be  derivative  in  character. 
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ARE  CARRIED  (BY  BRANCHES)  and  THAT  WHICH  IS  DUG  UP1  (cf.  aorist 
stems  ldab -  carry  and  dub-  dig  up). 


2.  A  very  considerable  number  of  noun-stems  repeat  the  vowel  of 
the  base,  corresponding  to  aorist  stems  of  Type  2  verbs.  Such  are: 

gwit!i-(n)~  wrist 
Jc’&bsL-  son  23.2 ;  128.5;  138.14 
x&geL-  maternal  aunt 
xli'wi  war-featliers  110.18 
waya' knife  73. 3;  144.20;  172.12 
yoyo'shaman47.11;  142.7 ;  188.7 


wi'li  house  13.1;  14.8;  192.6 
ts'H'xi  dog 

moxo'  buzzard  105.23 
syi'si  coyote  13.1;  70.1;  108.1 
sgwini'  raccoon 

fc/a'ma  spit  for  roasting  170.17 
yap/av  person  14.12;  96.2;  128.2  wdup!u-(ri)~  eyebrows 
ya?ia'  acorn  15.16;  16.9;  58.9 


With  probably  derivative  final  consonant  are : 


Zeye'm-  kidney 

Zap'am  frog  102.10;  196.3 

yuZu'm  eagle  77.2;  122.15;164.8 

yuZu'm  oak  22.10 

¥  ilium  fish  (sp.?) 

loxoym  manzanita  126.17;  178.5 

yuZ/uVt  white  duck  55.5 
pH'yin  deer  17.1;  42.2;  54.2 
gsHd&n  ladder  176.8 


dayaV  turtle 

ts- !&xsL,a-n  blue-striped  lizard 
wigln  red  lizard 
li'bin  news  108.20;  194.9 
yi' win  speech  126.10;  136.12 
ZsdamaZ  mouse  102.10;  104.9; 
142.4 

sdmi'Z  dew 

( Jc!el)meJiel-i '*  basket  for  cook¬ 
ing  178.4 


Here  again  it  will  be  observed  that  the  rising  or  raised  accent  is 
the  normal  one  for  the  second  syllable  of  the  stem.  But  here  also  a 
well-defined,  if  less  numerous,  group  of  noun-stems  is  found  in  which 
the  repeated  long  vowel  bears  a  falling  accent.  Examples  are : 

t'gwaldu  hooting  owl  194.9  t!ibis'in  ant  74.4;  75.5 

7mVu'u  chicken-hawk  142.6  da-izya'a  shaman’s  spirit  (?  from 

dawy-  fly)  164.14 

s-uM'u  quail  70.2,  5;  71.4  maya'a-fc<M)-  orphan  154.5 

Compare  also  t!ond'us‘  below  (Type  3);  ts’Ull^Tc!-  and  t'bele'£s  (Type 
3)  owe  their  falling  accent  to  the  presence  of  a  glottal  catch. 

Very  remarkable  is  the  stem  formation  of  the  noun  tluxu'i  drift¬ 
wood  75.5.  It  is  evidently  formed  from  the  verb-stem  doux-  (aorist 
stem  t!oxox-)  gather  (wood)  according  to  aorists  of  Type  7b,  at  the 
same  time  with  vowel  ablaut  (cf.  theoretic  t!uxU-xi  iie  gathers  me) 
and  falling  accent,  perhaps  to  give  passive  signification  (see  §  86,  1); 
its  etymologic  meaning  would  then  be  that  which  is  gathered. 
No  other  noun  of  similar  stem  formation  has  been  found. 


1  If  this  etymology  of  o'up1  is  correct,  Pit  River  op'  tobacco  must  be  borrowed  from  Takelma. 
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3.  It  is  not  strictly  possible  to  separate  noun-stems  corresponding 
to  aorists  of  verbal  Type  2  from  those  that  are  to  be  compared  with 
aorists  of  Type  3.  The  doubt  that  we  found  to  exist  in  the  verb  as 
to  the  radical  or  suffixal  character  of  certain  consonants  is  present 
also  in  regard  to  the  final  consonant  of  many  dissyllabic  nouns. 
The  following  nouns  with  repeated  vowel  show  final  consonants  that 
are  not  thought  to  be  elements  of  derivation.  If  this  view  is  correct, 
they  are  to  be  compared  with  Type  3  aorist  stems. 

libis  crawfish  30.2  ii'liiJc!-  hair  27.1;  140.6;  158.1 

nihwiyVw  black  bear  116.1;  deges1-  sifting  basket-pan 

118.1  196.13 


ts‘ Uli'Mc!-  elbow 
s'idib-i-  (house)  wall  176.4,  9 
levies  cat-tail  rushes 
t'bele,£s  pine-nuts 
t!ewex  flea 
s-eZeF™  pestle  56.1 
s'iiZuF  cricket 
t!ono'us- humming-bird  (per¬ 
haps  with  derivative  -s) 


&/a&a's  porcupine-quills 
t'gw&ysdm  lark  22.1;  160.3 
hiiltin  ocean  60.8;  154.14 
oho'])'  black  shells  (sp.?)  55.9 
raoZ/o'p'  seed-beater 
yuklrnn-  salmon-tail  198.9 
dugvdm  baby  126.9 


4.  Analogous  to  aorist  stems  of  Type  4  verbs  (e.  g.,  yewei-)  are  a 
few  nouns  with  repeated  vowel  and  following  -i-  to  form  a  diphthong. 
Of  such  nouns  have  been  found: 


ts-Iele i-  eye  27.8;  86.7 ;  92.20 
Vwede i-  name  100.21 
fc/eZei-  bark  54.6 
fc/oZoI  storage  basket  61.5; 


138.17 


da-ldolo'i-da-x-  cheek 
ma7ia'i  (adjective)  large  196.10 
(cf.  plural  mahml  130.4  for 
base) 


That  the  final  -i-  of  these  nouns  is  not  an  added  characteristic, 
but  an  integral  part  of  the  noun-stem,  is  proven  by  the  facts  that  no 
examples  have  been  found  of  vowels  followed  by  noun-characteristic 
-i-  (ordinarily  -n-  or  -m-  is  employed),  and  that  ts’!eiei-  has  been 
found  incorporated  in  that  form. 

5.  A  few  nouns  are  found  that  show  a  repeated  initial  consonant; 
they  may  be  compared  to  Type  10  aorist  stems.  Examples  are: 

seens-  hair  136.28  (cf.  seen-  bo'p'  alder  (94.17) 

skin) 

1#“1-  throat  25.2  (?  cf.  aorist  tsdubi^s  its' hints' /-)  deer- 

lomol  choke)  -skin  cap  embroidered  with 

woodpecker-scalps 


§  86 
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suns  thick,  deep  (of  snow)  90.3 
bebe'-n  rushes 

buub-ayn  arm  23.2,  4;  (172.4) 
sens  bug  (sp.  ?) 


tsdeVs*  (ts' tents'!-)  wild-rose 
berry  92.23 

bap'  seeds  (sp.?)  (34.1;  79.9; 
94.19) 

ts'la^V1  bluejay  (onomato- 
poetic)  22.14;  102.10;  166.11 
belp 2  swan  102.10;  104.14 


Here  may  also  be  mentioned  k!a'mak!da  his  tongs  (also  Jda'mda ). 

6.  Reduplicated  nouns  are  not  frequent  in  Takelma,  particularly 
when  one  considers  the  great  importance  of  reduplication  as  a  gram¬ 
matical  device  in  the  verb.  Examples  corresponding  in  form  to  Type 
12  aorists  (i.  e.,  with  -a-  [umlauted  to  -i-]  in  second  member)  are: 


ts'te'Fts'  !ig-i-  b  ackbone  112.4; 
198.6 

gi'xgap'  medicine,  poison 
(irreg.)  188.12 


gwi'sgwas  chipmunk 
p'a£t'pid-i-  salmon-liver  (with 
dissimilated  catch)  120. 19,20 
bdu£bid-i- orphans  (also  bdt'ba) 


£' gwi' nfgwin-i-  shoulder  (also 
t'gwirint'gw-i-) 

gelgad  fabulous  serpent  (cf. 
aorist  gelegal-amd-  tie  hair 
into  top-knot  172.3) 
stfnsa'n  decrepit  old  woman 
yuF  ya'F  w-a  (place  name) 

188.13 

f  ga'lt' gil-i-  belly 

Also  wa-iwl n  girl  55.7;  96.23  doubtless  belongs  here;  the  -vn,i  of  the 
second  syllable  represents  a  theoretic  -wi'y,  umlauted  from  -wa'y,  the 
falling  accent  being  due  to  the  inorganic  character  of  the  repeated  a. 
A  very  few  nouns  repeat  only  the  first  consonant  and  add  a,  leaving 
the  final  consonant  unreduplicated.  Such  are: 

ba'¥bda  red-headed  woodpecker  (onomatopoetic)  92.2,  6 
ha'sFda  (  =  *Jiak!-hda)  goose  102.10;  106.2,  5 
bofbaa  orphan  122.1,  5 

A  few  nouns,  chiefly  names  of  animals,  show  complete  duplication 
of  the  radical  element  without  change  of  the  stem-vowel  to  -a-  in  the 
second  member.  This  type  of  reduplication  is  practically  entirely 
absent  in  the  verb.  Examples  are: 
ts‘ !ents’ !ee  small  bird  (sp.?) 


daldad  dragon-fly  21.1;  28.6 
pabd'ap '  manzanita-flour 

Even  all  of  these  are  not  certain. 


al-Tdokto'V  (adj.)  ugly-faced 
60.5 

bobosp  screech-owl  194.1 
t'ga'nt'gan  fly  (upper  dialect) 

Those  with  radical  -a-  might 


just  as  well  have  been  classified  with  the  preceding  group  (thus 

iThat  -cs-  is  felt  to  be  equivalent  to  -ts  !  is  shown  by  Bluejay’s  song:  tr  la’its-  !l-d  gwa'tca  gwatca  104.7. 
J6eMs  felt  as  the  base  of  this  word,  cf.  Swan’s  song beleldd+  wa'inha  104.15,  which  shows  reduplication 
of  bel-  like  aorist  held-  of  lid-  sing. 
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dalda'l  may  be  very  plausibly  connected  with  aorist  t!alat!al-  from 
tlalal-,  non-aorist  ddaldol  from  ddal-  crack);  while  pKdbd’ap'  and 
bobo'p'  may,  though  improbably,  show  Type  1  reduplication 
(pob-dab-  like  p!ab-ab-  chop).  This  latter  type  of  reduplica¬ 
tion  seems,  however,  to  be  as  good  as  absent  in  the  noun  (but  cf. 
sgwdgwdW™  robin;  meledx  burnt-down  field  92.27  may  be  morpho¬ 
logically  verbal,  as  shown  by  its  probably  non-agentive  -x).  The 
fullest  type  of  reduplication,  that  found  exemplified  in  the  aorists 
of  Type  13  verbs,  has  not  been  met  with  in  a  single  noun. 

2.  Noun  Derivation  (§§  87,  88) 

§  87.  DERIVATIVE  SUFFIXES 

The  number  of  derivative  suffixes  found  in  the  noun,  excluding 
those  more  or  less  freely  employed  to  form  nominal  derivatives  from 
the  verb-stem,  are  remarkably  few  in  number,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
limited  in  their  range  of  application.  This  paucity  of  live  word- 
forming  suffixes  is,  of  course,  due  to  a  great  extent,  to  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  nominal  stems  in  the  language.  The  necessity  of  using  such 
suffixes  is  thus  greatly  reduced.  The  various  derivational  affixes  found 
in  the  Takelma  noun  will  be  listed  below  with  illustrative  examples. 

1.  t\d)-.  This  is  the  only  derivational  prefix,  excluding  of  course 
such  considerably  individualized  elements  as  the  body-part  prefixes 
of  the  verb,  found  in  Takelma.  It  is  employed  to  form  the  words 
for  the  female  relationships  corresponding  to  elder  brother  and 
YOUNGER  BROTHER. 

wdxa  his  younger  brother  54.1,  5  t'awdxa  his  younger  sister  55.2 
wi-£obl  my  elder  brother  46.10  wi-t'obl  my  elder  sister  (55.14) 

2.  -Id'p7 This  suffix  is  found  only  in  a  number  of  nouns 
denoting  ranks  or  conditions  of  persons;  hence  it  is  not  improbable 
that  it  was  originally  a  separate  word  meaning  something  like  per¬ 
son,  people.  That  it  is  itself  a  stem,  not  a  mere  suffix,  is  shown  by 
its  ability  to  undergo  ablaut  (for-  le'p'i-  see  §  77).  -kl-  is  added  to  it 
in  forms  with  possessive  or  plural  affix.  For  example,  from  tHHd'p'a 
178.7  male,  husband  are  formed  t!ii£ld'p'ik!it'V  my  husband 
(142.7)  and  tHHd'p'addan  husbands,  men  (130.1,  7).  The  fact  that 
the  stem  preceding  - Id'p'a  appears  also  as  a  separate  word  or  with 
other  elements  indicates  that  words  containing  -Id'pa  may  be  best 
considered  as  compounds. 
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Examples  are: 

t!li£ la'p'a  male,  husband  178.7  (cf.  til1-  husband,  male) 
i'a^la'p'a  woman  25  9,  12;  108.4,  5  (cf.  Faics'o'Fda  girl  who  has 
already  had  courses) 

mofor/ola'p'a  old  woman  26.14,  16;  56.3  (cf.  moloqo'l  old  woman 
168.12;  170.10) 

bouf bda\d'p  sddan  orphans  (cf.  bdt'ba  orphan  and  boH'bid-i-t'F 
my  orphaned  children) 

lomHtfWp'sdc !  an  old  men  128.11 :  130.1  (cf.  lomt!i H  old  man  24.1 1 ; 
126.19) 

osmMa'p'a  poor  people 

3 .  -&' .  A  number  of  place-names  with  suffixed  -F  have  been  found : 

La'mhik '  Klamath  river 

Sbink '  Applegate  creek  (cf.  sbln  beaver) 

Gwen-p' un\i  village  name  114.14  (cf.  p'vdn  rotten  140.21) 

Ha-tlonF  village  name 

DciF-fgami k'  village  name  (cf.  t'ga'm  elk) 

Gel-ydVF  village  name  112.13;  114.8  (cf.  ydl  pine) 

Somoli t'k' 1  village  name 

Dal-dani'ld  village  name  (cf.  da'n  rock) 

4.  -a,£(n).  Nouns  denoting  person  coming  from  are  formed  by 
adding  this  suffix  to  the  place-name,  with  loss  of  derivative  -F. 
Examples  are: 

Ha-gwdalF£  person  from  Ha-gwal,  Cow  creek 
LamhVysJ*  person  from  La'mhik',  Klamath  river 
Sbtfna,'*  person  from  Sbink',  Applegate  creek 
Dai-sa'lsana ,£  person  from  Dal-salsan,  Illinois  river 
Dl£-ldmiya'£  person  from  Dfi-lomi 
Gwen-p'u'na,£  person  from  Gwen-p'unk' 

Dal-daniy&'£  person  from  Dal-dani'k' 

S'omola,'£  person  from  S'omolu'k'  (see  footnote) 

Ea-t!dunsb'£  person  from  Ha-t!onk' 

La-fgdaw a/£  person  from  La-t'gau,  uplands  192.14 
DaF-f  gamiy a/£  person  from  Dak'-t'gamik' 

Ha-flHa,'5  person  from  Ha-t'il 
Gel-ydal&'£  person  from  Gel-yalk' 

DaF-ts!dawansi'£  person  from  dak'-ts!aawa'n,  i.  e.,  above  the 
lakes  (=  Klamath  Indian) 

DaF-ts!damal&'£ 


1  The  -u'-  of  this  word  is  doubtless  merely  the  pitch-accentual  peak  of  the  -I-,  the  -u-  resonance  of  the 
liquid  being  due  to  the  preceding  -o-.  The  word  is  thus  to  be  more  correctly  written  as  Somolk'  (similarly, 
uwix  enemy  was  often  heard  as  wulu'x),  as  implied  by  S  omola ,£  one  from  Somolk'.  In  that  event 
yomol-  is  very  probably  a  frequentative  in  v+l  (see  §  43,  6)  from  s-om  mountain,  and  the  place-name 
means  very  mountainous  region. 
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Dda-gelmsi'£n  person  from  Daa-gela'm,  Rogue  river  ( =  Takelma 
Indian) 

Dl-dalama,'£n  person  from  Didalam,  Grant’s  Pass 

Judging  from  the  material  at  hand,  it  seems  that  -a'en  is  used  only 
when  the  place-name  ends  in  -m,  though  the  ease  with  which  -a'en 
may  be  heard  as  -a'£  (see  first  footnote  §  60)  detracts  from  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  this  generalization. 

5.  -gw-.  This  element  occurs  as  a  suffix  in  a  number  of  terms 
relating  to  parts  of  the  body.  Examples  are: 

t!ibay k'w  pancreas  47.17;  t!ibagw-a'n-fF  my  pancreas  (47.5,  6,  7, 
13)  (incorporated  t!iba-  46.1,  9) 
li'ugw-ax-dek '  my  face  (cf.  verb-stem  liu-  look) 
da£madagw-ayn-fF  my  shoulder 

da-uyd,ak.^-deF  my  medicine-spirit  (incorporated  da-uyda- 
164.14) 

Ze'k'w-cm-Z'F  my  rectum  (cf.  Z<x''  excrement  122.2) 
ma'p!agw-a-t’F  my  shoulder-blade 

6.  -(a)n-  (or  -m-,  -1-).  There  are  so  many  nouns  which  in  their 
absolute  form  end  in  ~{a)n  or  its  phonetic  derivatives  -(a)m-  and  -  (a)  Z- 
(see  §  21)  that  there  is  absolutely  no  doubt  of  its  suffixal  character, 
despite  the  impossibility  of  ascribing  to  it  any  definite  functional  value 
and  the  small  number  of  cases  in  which  the  stem  occurs  without  it. 
The  examples  that  most  clearly  indicate  its  non-radical  character  will 
be  conveniently  listed  here : 

Jieelsdm  board  176.5  (cf. dP-he'liya sleeping  on  board  platform  13.2) 

ts’IelFm  hail  152.12,  16  (cf.  verb-stem  ts‘!el-  rattle) 

pH'yin  deer  13.10;  42.2  (cf.  pH'yax  fawn  13.11;  49.11) 

yi'win  speech  126.10;  138.4  (cf.  verb-stem  yiw-  talk) 

li'bin  news  194.9  (?  cf.  verb-stem  laba-  carry) 

yutlu'n  white  duck  55.5  (cf.  verb-stem  yut!-  eat  greedily) 

do'lV&m-a-  anus  (also  do'lk'-i-  as  myth  form  106.4,  8) 

do'lFim-i- 

do'lVin-i-  106.6,  9 

xddn  eel  (cf.  reduplicated  hd£-xdd'axdaywa£n  I  throw  away  some¬ 
thing  slippery,  nastily  wet  [49.7]) 
s'uywn'n  root  basket  124.5  (cf.  s'uywidi  it  lies  curled  up  like 
bundled  roots  or  strings) 

dan  ye^wald-m-l1  rocks  returning-to-  them,  myth  name  of  Otter 
160.10,  13  (cf.  verb-stem  yeew-ald-  return  to) 

Other  examples,  etymologically  untransparent,  will  be  found  listed 
in  §  21.  The  difference  between  this  derivational  -n  (-m)  and 
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noun-characteristic  -n-  (-m)  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  former  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  part  of  the  absolute  form  of  the  word,  while  the  latter  appears 
only  with  grammatical  increments.  Thus  the  -am  of  heela'm  board 
can  not  be  identified  with  the  -am  Of  Tia-gwaHa'm  in  the  road,  as 
gwaala'm  has  no  independent  existence.  The  exact  morphologic  cor¬ 
respondent  of  gwaal-am-  is  heelam-a-  (e.  g.,  Tieelam-a'-t'V  my  board). 
A  doubt  as  to  the  character  of  the  -n-  can  be  had  only  in  words  that 
never,  or  at  least  not  normally,  occur  without  possessive  suffix: 

lege'm-t'F  my  kidneys 
wdup!uyn-fF  my  eyebrows 1 

7.  -a.  There  are  a  rather  large  number  of  dissyllabic  nouns  or 
noun-stems  with  final  -a,  in  which  this  element  is  to  outward  ap¬ 
pearance  an  integral  part  of  the  radical  portion  of  the  word. 
The  number  of  instances  in  which  it  occurs,  however,  is  considerable 
enough  to  lead  one  to  suspect  its  derivational  character,  though  it 
can  be  analyzed  out  in  an  even  smaller  number  of  cases  than  the 
suffix  -n  above  discussed.  The  most  convincing  proof  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  suffix -a  is  given  by  the  word  xu'ma  food,  dry  food,  54.4; 
188.1,  a  derivative  of  the  adjective  xu'm  dry  168.15  (e.  g.,  p'ira  xusm 
dried  salmon;  cf.  also  xiimu'Fde*  i  am  sated  [132.1]).  Other  pos¬ 
sible  examples  of  its  occurrence  are: 

yolF  fox  (?  cf.  verb-stem  yul-  rub)  70.1,  4,  5;  78.2,  3,  9 
menF  bear  72.3;  73.2,  3,  4,  5;  106.7,  10 
pleldF  slug  105.25 
noxwF  small  pestle 

t'e'lma  small  pestle  62.1;  116.18,  19;  118.2 
ma'xlsb  dust  172.3;  184.5,  9 
TdedF  grass  for  string  (sp.?) 

t!el a'  shinny-stick  (?  cf.  verb-stem  t!eu-  play  shinny) 
t!elaK  louse  (?  cf.  verb  base  t!el-  lick)  116.3,  6,  7,  8,  11 
t!ib&-  pancreas  46.1,  9;  49.7 
el&-  tongue  (characteristic  -a-  ?) 
dol a'  old  tree  24.1 

yanF  oak  22.11;  168.1,  2,  3,  6,  7  (cf.  gangways  oak  sp.;  with 
-gwas  cf.  perhaps  al-gwa's-i-  yellow) 

It  is  of  course  possible  that  some  of  the  dissyllabic  nouns  in  -a 
listed  above  (§  86,  2)  as  showing  a  repeated  vowel  (e.  g.,  ya'pla )  really 
belong  here. 

1  These  seem  to  be  parallel  to  gwitti'n-t’k'  my  whist,  in  which  -n-,  inasmuch  as  it  acts  as  the  equivalent 
of  the  characteristic  -u-  (cf.  gwitliuxde'k'  my  whist  with  iuzdc'k'  my  hand),  is  itself  best  considered 
characteristic  element. 
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8.  -s.  This  element  is  in  all  probability  a  derivational  suffix  in 
a  fairly  considerable  number  of  words,  as  indicated  particularly  by 
the  fact  of  its  frequent  occurrence  after  a  consonant.  Examples  are : 
p!e'es  mortar-stone  fastened  in  ground  (cf.  verb-stem  p!e-  lie) 
74.13;  120.17 

la'ps  blanket  (?  cf.  base  lab-  carry  on  shoulder)  98.14,  15,  19,  21 
ple'ns  squirrel 

gums  (adj.)  blind  26.14  (?  cf.  gomhayVw  rabbit) 
bels  moccasin 

Iclu'ls  worm  (?  cf.  verb-stem  goul-,  aorist  Idolol-  dig) 
yols  steel-head  salmon  (?  cf.  yola'  fox) 

ZuZs  moss  43.16;  44.1;  47.15 

bami's  sky  79.7  (cf.  verb-prefix  bam-  up) 

bdls  (adj.)  long  14.5;  15.12,  15  (?  cf.  da-balni'-xa  [adv.]  long  time) 

Also  some  of  the  dissyllabic  nouns  in  -s  with  repeated  vowel  listed 
above  (§  86,  3)  may  belong  to  this  set. 

A  few  other  stray  elements  of  a  derivational  aspect  have  been 
found.  Such  are: 

-ax  in  pli'yax  fawn  13.11;  16.8;  17.1,  2  (cf.  pH'yin  deer) 

-xi1  in  bomxis  otter  13.5;  17.13;  154.13;  156.14;  ii'£xi  seed-pouch; 
Tidapxi '  child  13.8,  13  (cf.  hap* da  his  child  98.13  and  lidap- 
incorporated  in  bdap'-k!emna'£s  Children-maker  172.15) 
pluralic  -x-  in  hdpxda  his  children  16.3 ;  118.1,  14 
-x-  varies  with  -s-  in  adjective  Tidpsdi  small;  hdapxi'  Ttapsdi 
little  children  30.12 

A  large  number  of  dissyllabic  and  polysyllabic  nouns  still  remain 
that  are  not  capable  of  being  grouped  under  any  of  the  preceding 
heads,  and  whose  analysis  is  altogether  obscure: 

baxdis  wolf  13.1 ;  16.10;  17.10 
domxa'u  Chinook  salmon 
yik'aY  red  deer 
yiba'xam  small  skunk 
bixad  moon  196.1 

1c!a'nak!as  basket  cup  (probably  reduplicated  and  with  deriva¬ 
tive  - s ) 

§  88.  COMPOUNDS 

Of  compounds  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word  there  are  very 
few  in  Takelma.  Outside  of  personal  words  in  -la'p'a,  which  we 
have  suspected  of  being  such,  there  have  been  found : 

lomt!ifi  old  man  24.11,  12;  126.19  (cf.  tft1-  male) 
lc'ai£s‘o'Jc'da  girl  who  has  had  courses  (cf.  Val£ld'p  a  woman) 

i  Cf.  -xi  above,  §  82. 
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Independent  nouns  may,  however,  be  juxtaposed  without  change  of 
form  to  make  up  a  descriptive  term,  the  qualifying  noun  preceding: 
bapxi-t!l'H'da  child  male-person  (  =  boy)  14.1,  6;  17.3,  6;  156.10 
hapxi-wa-iwi'1  child  female-person  ( ==  girl)  29.7;  30.1;  71.3 
7iapxi-t'aaga'£s  child  crier  ( =  cry-baby) 
da'n  mologod  rock  old-woman  170.10,  15,  20;  172.1 
dan  hapxi-t!i'H' da  rock  boy  17.8 
dan  widi'*  his  rock  knife  142.20 
gwa's •  wili  brush  house  (for  summer  use)  176.14 
ydx  wili  graveyard  house  14.8,  9;  15.5,  6 
will1  lieda'm  house  boards  176.5 
xamV  wd-iwl H  grizzly-bear  girl  124.10;  130.6,  7,  26 
mena  dap!d'la-ut'an  bear  youths  130.11 
yap! a  goyo '  Indian  doctor  188.12 

Examples  of  compounds  in  which  the  first  element  is  modified  by  a 
numeral  or  adjective  are: 

wili  haHgo'  yap! a''  house  nine  people  ( =  people  of  nine  houses) 
150.16 

yap!a  £alt'gu'i£s’  goyos  person  white  doctor  ( =  white  doctor)  188.11 
A  certain  number  of  objects  are  described,  not  by  a  single  word, 
but  by  a  descriptive  phrase  consisting  of  a  noun  followed  by  an 
adjective,  participle,  or  another  noun  provided  with  a  third  personal 
possessive  suffix.  In  the  latter  case  the  suffix  does  not  properly  indi¬ 
cate  a  possessive  relation,  but  generally  a  part  of  the  whole  or  the 
fabric  made  of  the  material  referred  to  by  the  first  norm.  Such  are: 
lasgu'm-luxgwaY  snake  handed  (  =  lizard)  196.4 
t'gwll  ts‘  !lH¥da  hazel  its-meat  (  =  hazel-nut) 
t’gwa  heelamd'a  thunder  its-board  (  =  lumber)  55.8,  10 
pHyin  sge'e£xabda  deer  its-hat  (not  deer’s  hat,  but  hat  of  deerskin) 
p!iyin  ts'lu'nts’W  deer  its-cap-embroidered-with  woodpecker- 
scalps 

lcai  mologold' p’axdda  what  its- woman  (  =  what  kind  of  woman?) 
122.3 

wi'li  gwalay  houses  many  (=  village) 
ts‘!i'xi  madia'' i  dog  big  (  =  horse) 

p'im  s'inixda  salmon  its-nose  (  =  swallow)  (perhaps  so  called 
because  the  spring  run  of  salmon  is  heralded  by  the  coming  of 
swallows) 

mena' £ alt’ guna'px  bear  +?  (  =  dormouse  [?]) 

xi'lam  sebeY  dead-people  roasting  (  =  bug  [sp.?])1  98.13,  15 

p'un-yi'lt '  rotten  copulating-with  (  =  Oregon  pheasant) 


§  88 
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§89.  3.  Noun-Characteristics  and  Pre- Pronominal  -x- 

As  noun-characteristics  are  used  four  elements:  ~(a)n  (including 
-am  and  - al ),  -a-,  -i-,  and  -u-.  Although  each  noun,  in  so  far  as  it 
has  any  noun-characteristic,  is  found,  as  a  rule,  to  use  only  one  of 
these  elements,  no  rule  can  be  given  as  to  which  of  them  is  to  be 
appended  to  any  given  noun.  Nouns  in  suffixed  ~(a)n,  or  ~{a)m,  for 
example,  are  found  with  characteristic  -i-  ( buubin-i -  [from  buu-bayn 
arm]),  -a-  QieAam-a-  [from  heela'm  board]),  ~(a)n  ( gulm-an -  [from 
gula'm  oak]),  and  without  characteristic  ( bo'Ydan-x-deP  my  neck 
[from  bo'Vdan  15.12,  15]). 

1.  -( a)n .  Examples  of  this  characteristic  element  are: 
gwitli- n-  wrist  (cf.  variant  gwit!l-u-) 

tUbagw- an-  pancreas  45.15;  46.5  (absolute  t!ibayJc'w  47.17) 
da$madagw-an-  shoulder 
leVw-an-  rectum 

dda-n-x-  ear  14.4;  15.13  (incorporated  dda-) 

ts!daw-an-  lake,  deepwater  59.16  (absolute  ts  Ida  162.9;  166.15) 

gulm-an-  oak  (absolute  gula'm) 

bob- in-  1  alder  94.17  (absolute  &o'p') 

Its  phonetic  reflexes  -al  and  -am  occur  in : 

s-oum-al-  mountain  124.2;  152.2  (absolute  s-oin  43.6;  122.16) 
doum- al-  testicles  130.8  (absolute  doum  130.20) 
ts!dam- al-  (in  Dak'-ts!damola'£  Klamath  Indian,  parallel  to 
DaJc'-ts!dawana's) 

gwaal-am-  trail  48.6,  8;  96.8,  9  (absolute  gvodn  148.7) 
xdal- am-  urine  (absolute  xdn) 

-am-  is  also  found,  though  without  apparent  phonetic  reason,  in  xda- 
Jiam-  back  (incorporated  xda-) .  Certain  nouns  add  -g-  before  taking 
-an-  as  their  characteristic: 

wax-gan-  creek  (absolute  wayx) 
del-gan-(x- )  anus  45.9;  72.10;  94.15 
bil-gan-(x- )  breast 
gel-gan-  breast  (cf.  variant  gel-x-) 

2.  - a More  frequently  occurring  than  -{a)n-  is  -a-,  examples  of 
which  are : 

dana-  rock  (absolute  dayn  17.8;  dal-am-  as  possible  variant  in 
place-name  Dl-dalaym  over  the  rocks  [?]) 
ey- a-  canoe  112.6;  114.5,  13;  156.2  (cf.  variant  ei-x-) 
fgwan- a-  slave  (absolute  tfgwa'n  13.12) 
heelam- a-  board  55.8,  10  (absolute  heela\n  176.5) 
yduTc!w- a-  bone  186.1;  196.17  (absolute  you£Yw) 

1  This  word  happened  to  occur  with  following  emphatic  ya'a,  so  that  it  is  probably  umlauted  from  bob-an-. 
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p'im-a-  salmon  31.1;  32.4  (absolute  p'i'm  30.10,  11;  31.3.) 
do’lVam- a-  rectum  (cf.  variant  do’lVim-i-) 
ma'p!agw-a-  shoulder  blade  (absolute  ma'p!a¥w) 
yaw-8b-  rib  194.10  (incorporated  ya-u-) 
xiy-&-  water  58.6;  156.19;  162.13  (absolute  xis  162.7,  8,  14) 
p!iy-a-  fire  118.4;  168.19  (absolute  pH  88.12,  13;  96.17) 

All  nouns  in  -xab-  take  -a-  as  their  characteristic,  e.  g.,  sge' e£xab-a-f¥ 
my  hat  (from  sge'e£xap '  hat) 

3.  -i-.  Examples  of  nouns  with  -i-  as  their  characteristic  are: 
duugw- i-  shirt  13.4;  96.26;  192.4  (absolute  du¥w  96.16) 
buubin- i-  arm  31.4;  172.4,  5,  6  (absolute  buubayn  23.2,  4,  9) 
f  gwi' nt' gwin-i-  shoulder 
ts'!ugul- i-  rope  (cf.  absolute  ts'!u¥ ) 

Vilub- i-  hair,  skin  24.8;  160.6 

uluid- i-  hair  27.1,  4;  126.11;  136.20;  158.1;  188.4,  5;  194.7. 

Idalts!- i-  sinew  28.1  (absolute  1c!a'l£s  27.13) 

bdab- i-  seeds  (sp. ?)  34.1;  79.9;  94.19  (absolute  bap ') 

Tdelw- i-  basket  bucket  170.14,  16,  18,  19  (absolute  Jcle'l  186.17) 

maal- i-  spear-shaft  156.1  (absolute  mdl  28.7,  9,  10) 

duul- i-  spear-point  (absolute  dul  28.8,  9;  156.19,  20) 

luH- i-(x-)  throat  25.2 

muul- i-  lungs 

V.egilix- i-  skull  174.3 

t '  gait '  gil-i-  (x-)  belly 

ts’!e¥ts' !ig- i-(x-)  backbone  112.4 

ham- i-  father  158.3  ,(e.  g.,  Tiam-i'-H'  your  father,  but  wi-haxm  my 
father  138.19) 


A  number  of  terms  of  relationship  show  an  -i-  not  only  in  the  second 
person  singular  and  plural  and  first  person  plural  but  also,  unlike 
ham-i-  father,  in  the  first  person  singular,  while  the  third  person  in 
-xa(-a)  and  the  vocative  (nearly  always  in  -a)  lack  it.  They  are: 


wi-¥ aba  1  my  son  (23.2,  3) 
wi£-obi  my  elder  brother 
(46.10) 

wi-fobi  my  elder  sister 
wi-k!a's\  my  maternal 
grandparent  14.2;  (15.12) 
wi-xdal  my  paternal  uncle 
wi-has\'  my  maternal  uncle 
wi-Vadi''  my  paternal  aunt 
22.14 

wi-xagal  my  maternal  aunt 
wi-ts!al  my  (woman’s) 
brother’s  child  22.1 ;  23.8, 
10;  my  (man’s)  sister’s 
child  148.19;  150.4 
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:  ¥aba'-x a  his  son  138.16 
:  o'p-xa  his  elder  brother  48.3;  62.2 

:  t'o'p-xa  his  elder  sister  55. 14 ;  56.6 
:  Icla's-a  his  maternal  grandparent 
16.1,  2;  (154.18) 

:  xdct-x a  his  paternal  uncle 
:  ha's- a  his  maternal  uncle 
:  t'a'd- a  his  paternal  aunt  (63.9; 
77.14) 

:  xaga'-xa  his  maternal  aunt 
:  ts!a'-x a  her  brother’s  child;  his 
sister’s  child 
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Still  other  terms  of  relationship  have  an  -i-  in  all  forms  but  the  voca¬ 
tive.  It  is  probable,  though  not  quite  so  certain  for  these  nouns,  that 
the  -i-  is  not  a  part  of  the  stem,  but,  as  in  the  preceding  group,  an 
added  characteristic  element.  Such  nouns  are: 


gamdY-xa  his  paternal  grand- 

Vocative 

gamdd 

parent  (170.21;  188.13) 

siwY-xa  her  sister’s  child;  his 

siwd 

brother’s  child 

waJc'dV-xa  his  mother’s  broth- 

wak'dd  77 A 

er’sson 77.6;  88.14;  (188.9) 

HomxY-xa1  his  wife’s  parent 

tlomxd 

lamtslY -xa  her  brother’s  wife 

lamtsld 

yidY-xa  her  husband’s  sister 

yidd 

nanbY-xa  his  brother’s  wife; 

nanbd 

his  wife’s  sister 

ximnY-xa  his  relative  by  mar- 

ximnd 

riage  after  linking  member 


has  died 

The  -i-  has  been  found  in  the  vocative  before  the  -a  (but  only  as  a 
myth-form)  in  obiyd  o  elder  brother!  59.3;  62.4  (alongside  of  oba), 
so  that  it  is  probable  that  the  vocative  -d  is  not  a  mere  transfor¬ 
mation  of  a  characteristic  vowel,  but  a  distinct  element  that  is 
normally  directly  appended  to  the  stem.  Other  examples  of  myth 
vocatives  in  -d  appended  to  characteristic  -i-  are  tslayd  o  nephew! 
23.1  (beside  ts!d)  and  wo'Wdia '  o  cousin!  88.14,  15  (beside  wak’da). 
The  stem  ham-  with  its  characteristic  -i-  is  used  as  the  vocative: 
haml  o  father!  70.5;  71.7;  also  o  son!  Quite  unexplained  is  the 
not  otherwise  occurring  -i-  in  the  vocative  of  mof-  son-in-law: 
mofia '  166.6,  7.  As  already  noted  (see  §  88,  2),  nouns  in  -Id' y a 
regularly  take  an  -i-  after  the  added  -Td-  of  possessive  forms :  -ld'p'ik!-i-. 

4.  -U-.  Only  a  few  nouns  have  been  found  to  contain  this  element 
as  their  characteristic.  They  are : 

l-d-x-  hand  58.2;  86.13  (incorporated  %-) 
gwit!l-u-x-  wrist2  (cf.  variant  gwit!i-n-) 

ha-u-x-  woman’s  private  parts  108.4;  130.8  (incorporated  ha-) 
fga-u-  earth,  land  55.3,  4;  56.4  (absolute  fgd  73.9,  11,  13) 
-Homxa'u  wife’s  parent  (cf.  V.omxi'xa  his  wife’s  parent  154.16; 
164.19;  see  footnote,  sub  3). 

1  The  first  person  singular  shows  -u  as  characteristic:  wi-ttomxa'u. 

2  It  is  highly  probable  that  this  word  has  been  influenced  in  its  form  by  lux-  hand,  which  it  resembles  in 
meaning,  if  it  is  not  indeed  a  compound  of  it. 
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The  pre-pronominal  element  -x-  is  in  some  words  appended  directly 
to  the  stem  or  stem  +  derivational  suffix;  in  others,  to  one  of  the 
noun-characteristics  ~(a)n,  -i,  and  -u  (never  -a) .  A  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  words  may  or  may  not  have  the  -x-  after  their  characteristic; 
a  few  show  variation  between  -a-  and  - x -;  and  but  a  very  small 
number  have  -x-  with  or  without  preceding  characteristic  (e.  g.,  gel-x-, 
gel-gan-,  and  gel-gan-x-  breast)  .  Examples  of  -x-  without  preceding 
characteristic  are: 

day-ax- head1  90.12,  13;  116.8;  188.4,  5  (incorporated  dale'-) 
sal-x-  foot  120.18  (incorporated  sal-) 

gwel-x-  leg  15.15;  86.18;  122.10;  160.17  (incorporated  form 
gwcl-) 

dee-x-  lips  (incorporated  dee- )  186.18 
gwen-lia-u-x-  nape  (incorporated  gwen-ha-u-) 
ei-x-  canoe  (absolute  el) 
dl£mo-x-  hips  (incorporated  d%£mo~) 
liugw-ax-  face 

bok'dan-x-  neck  (absolute  bo'Vdan) 

Tidan-x-2  brothers  136.7 

Rather  more  common  than  nouns  of  this  type  seem  to  be  ex¬ 
amples  of  -x-  with  preceding  characteristic,  such  as  have  been 
already  given  in  treating  of  the  noun-characteristics.  A  few  body- 
part  nouns  in  -x-  seem  to  be  formed  from  local  third  personal  pos¬ 
sessive  forms  (-da) ;  e.  g.,  di'£alda-x-deV  my  forehead  from  dl,£alda 
at  his  forehead  (but  also  dii£a'l-f¥  with  first  personal  singular  pos¬ 
sessive  ending  directly  added  to  stem  or  incorporated  form  dii£al~) ; 
da-k!olo'ida-x-de¥  my  cheek  is  evidently  quite  parallel  in  formation. 
Body-part  nouns  with  pre-pronominal  -x-  end  in  this  element  when, 
as  sometimes  happens,  they  occur  absolutely  (neither  incorporated 

nor  provided  with  personal  endings).  Examples  of  such  forms  fol¬ 
low: 


Jiaux  woman’s  private  parts  130.19 
da'gax  head 
yu'klalx  teeth  57.4 
dayawa'ntUxi  £lu  x  other  hand  86.13 
gwelx  dayawa'ntUxi  other  leg  86.18 


l-ax-  contains  inorganic  -a-,  and  is  not  to  be  analyzed  as  characteristic  -a-  +  -x-  (parallel  to  -»-  +  -x-)- 
This  is  shown  by  forms  in  which  -x-  regularly  disappears;  e.  g.,  dak'-de  over  me  (not  *dag-a-dl  as  parallel 
to  -s'in-i-de). 

2  Perhaps  with  pluralic  -x-  as  in  h&ap-x-  children,  p.  225. 
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4,  Possessive  Suffixes  (§§  90-93) 

§  90.  GENERAL  REMARKS 

The  possessive  suffixes  appended  to  the  noun  embrace  elements 
for  the  first  and  second  persons  singular  and  plural  and  for  the  third 
person;  the  form  expressing  the  latter  is  capable  of  further  ampli¬ 
fication  by  the  addition  of  an  element  indicating  the  identity  of  the 
possessor  with  the  subject  of  the  clause  (corresponding  to  Latin  suus 
as  contrasted  with  eius).  This  element  may  be  further  extended  to 
express  plurality.  Altogether  four  distinct  though  genetically  related 
series  of  possessive  pronominal  affixes  are  found,  of  which  three  are 
used  to  express  simple  ownership  of  the  noun  modified ;  the  fourth  is 
used  only  with  nouns  preceded  by  pre-positives  and  with  local  adver¬ 
bial  stems.  The  former  set  includes  a  special  scheme  for  most  terms 
of  relationship,  and  two  other  schemes  for  the  great  mass  of  nouns,  that 
seem  to  be  fundamentally  identical  and  to  have  become  differentiated 
for  phonetic  reasons.  None  of  these  four  pronominal  schemes  is 
identical  with  either  the  objective  or  any  of  the  subjective  series 
found  in  the  verb,  though  the  pronominal  forms  used  with  pre- 
positives  are  very  nearly  coincident  with  the  subjective  forms  found 
in  the  future  of  Class  II  intransitives: 

ha-wilide  in  my  house,  like  s‘a's’ant'ee  I  shall  stand 
ha-wilifida  in  his  house,  like  s‘a's'anfda  he  will  stand 

The  following  table  gives  the  four  possessive  schemes,  together  with 
the  suffixes  of  Class  II  future  intransitives,  for  comparison: 1 


Terms  of  relation¬ 
ship 

Scheme  II 

Scheme  III 

With  pre¬ 
positives 

Future  in¬ 
transitives  II 

Singular: 

First  person  .  .  . 

wi- 

-d*ek' 

-'t'k' 

-de 

-dee 

Second  person  .  .  . 

-'H' 

- dt * 

-’H' 

-da£ 

-das 

Third  person  .  .  . 

~xci  y  -a 

-da 

-r 

-'da 

-da 

Plural: 

First  person  .  .  . 

-da’m 

-da’m 

-da'm 

-da'm 

-(p')igam 

Second  person  .  .  . 

-et'ban 

-daba^n 

- H'ban 

f- daba£n 
{-'H'ban 

|-da6a£ 

Singular  reflexive: 

Third  person  .  .  . 

-xagwa,  -agwa 

-dagwa 

- t'gwa 

1  | 

•  h 

Plural  reflexive: 

Third  person  .  .  . 

- xagwan ,  - agwan 

-dagwan 

-t'gwan 

f  -dagwan 
{-'t'gv'an 

1 A  complete  comparative  table  of  all  pronominal  forms  is  given  in  Appendix  A. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  main  difference  between  the  last  two 
schemes  lies  in  the  first  person  plural;  the  first  scheme  is  entirely 
peculiar  in  the  first  person  singular  and  third  person.  The  first  person 
plural  possessive  suffix  (- da'm )  resembles  the  endings  of  the  sub¬ 
jective  future  of  the  same  person  (- iga'rn ,  -anaga'm)  in  the  falling 
accent;  evidently  there  is  a  primary  element  -a'm  back  of  these 
various  endings  which  has  amalgamated  with  other  suffixes.  As 
seen  from  the  table,  reflexive  suffixes  exist  only  for  the  third  person. 
The  plural  reflexive  in  -gwan  has  often  reciprocal  significance: 

wu'lxdagwan  their  own  enemies  (  =  they  are  enemies) 

The  suffixes  of  the  first  and  second  person  plural  may  also  have 
reciprocal  significance : 

wulxda'm  eebi'V  we  are  enemies  (lit.,  our  enemies  we  are)  cf. 

180.13 


§91.  TERMS  OF  RELATIONSHIP 

ham-  ( ma -)  father,  hin-  ( ni -)  mother,  lc!as-  maternal  grand¬ 
parent,  and  began-  daughter  may  be  taken  as  types  of  the  nouns 
that  form  this  group.1 


Singular: 

• 

First  person  .... 

wiha'm 

wihi'n 

wiklasi' 

wibcya'n 

Second  person  .  .  . 

hami’H' 

hi’nH' 

k/asi’H' 

beya’nH' 

Third  person  .  .  . 

ma’xa 

ni'xa 

kla’sa 

beya’n 

Plural: 

First  person  .... 

hamida'm 

hinda'm 

kJasida’m 

beyanda’m 

Second  person  .  .  . 

hami’H'ban 

hi’nH' ban 

k.’asi’H'ban 

beya'nH'ban 

Singular  reflexive: 

Third  person .... 

ma’xagwa 

ni’xagwa 

k.’a’sagwa 

beya’nt'  gu- a 

Plural  reflexive: 

Third  person .... 

ma'xagwan 

ni’xagwan 

k!a’sagwan 

bcya’nt'gwan 

Vocative . 

harni 

Ulinde) 

k!asa 

[hind! 

l[s-na]J 

ls-7Mj 

The  first  two  of  these  are  peculiar  in  that  they  each  show  a  double 
stem;  the  first  form  (ham-,  hin-)  is  used  in  the  first  and  second 
persons,  the  second  (ma-,  ni-)  in  the  third  person.  Despite  the 
phonetically  symmetrical  proportion  ham-  :  ma-  =  hin-  :  ni-,  the  two 
words  are  not  quite  parallel  in  form  throughout,  in  that  hin-  does  not 
show  the  characteristic  -i-  found  in  certain  of  the  forms  of  ham-. 

1  Out  of  thirty-two  terms  of  relationship  (tabulated  with  first  person  singular,  third  person,  and  vocative 
in  American  Anthropologist,  n.  s.,  vol.  9,  pp.  2C8,  2C9)  that  were  obtained,  twenty-eight  belong  here. 
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Of  the  other  words  belonging  to  this  group,  only  that  for  friend 
shows,  or  seems  to  show,  a  double  stem:  wik!uuyaKm  my  friend 
and  klu'yam  o  friend!  31.6,  8;  32.4,  6  but  k!uuya'pxa  his  friend 
190.2,  4  and  kluyaha'H  (with  inorganic  rather  than  characteristic  a) 
your  friend  198.2.  Irregular  is  also  wi-k!ouxa'  my  son’s  wife’s 
parents:  k!ouxa'm-xa  his  son’s  wife’s  parents  178.9,  in  which 
we  have  either  to  reckon  with  a  double  stem,  or  else  to  consider 
the  -to-  of  the  latter  form  a  noun-characteristic.  Other  terms  of 
relationship  which,  like  kin-,  append  all  the  personal  endings 
without  at  the  same  time  employing  a  characteristic  are: 

wda-  younger  brother  42.1;  64.4  (also  fawaa-  younger  sister 
58.1,  5;  188.10) 

k!eeb-  husband’s  parent 

wayau-  daughter-in-law  ([  ?]  formed  according  to  verb-type  11 
from  way-  sleep)  56.8,  9 

S'iyd^p'-  woman’s  sister’s  husband  or  husband’s  brother 

Jiasd-1  man’s  sister’s  husband  or  wife’s  brother  152.22 

k!uya  j^~j  friend  180.13;  196.19;  198.2 

beyan-  daughter  13.2;  70.1,  4;  118.1,  4  belongs,  morphologically 
speaking,  to  the  terms  of  relationship  only  because  of  its  first  per¬ 
sonal  singular  form ;  all  its  other  forms  (the  vocatives  really  belong 
to  kin-)  are  built  up  according  to  Scheme  III. 

As  far  as  known,  only  terms  of  relationship  possess  vocative  forms, 
though  their  absence  can  not  be  positively  asserted  for  other  types  of 
nouns.  The  great  majority  of  these  vocatives  end  in -a,  which,  as  in 
wd  o  younger  brother!  may  be  the  lengthened  form  with  rising 
accent  of  the  final  vowel  of  the  stem,  or,  as  in  k!asd  o  grandmother! 
16.3,  5,  6;  17.2;  154.18  added  to  the  stem,  generally  with  loss  of  the 
characteristic  -i-,  wherever  found,  wayau-  and  s-iyd£p'-,  both  of  which 
lack  a  characteristic  element,  employ  as  vocative  the  stem  with  rising 
accent  on  the  a-  vowel:  wayau  o  daughter-in-law!  and  s-iydep' 
o  brother-in-law!  (said  by  woman).  This  method  of  forming  the 
vocative  is  in  form  practically  equivalent  to  the  addition  of  -a.  s-nd 2 
mamma!  and  kaikld  o  wife!  husband!  are  vocatives  without  corre¬ 
sponding  noun-stems  provided  with  pronominal  suffixes,  beyan- 
daughter  and  Yaba-  son,  on  the  other  hand,  have  no  vocative 

1  wiha'st'  my  wife’s  brother  is  the  only  Takelma  word  known  that  terminates  in  -st'. 

1  Inasmuch  as  there  is  hardly  another  occurrence  of  S'n-  in  Takekna,  it  is  perhaps  not  too  far-fetched  to 
analyze  s-nS,  into  «•-  (cf.  second  footnote,  p.  8)  +na  (vocative  of  ni-  in  ni'xa  his  mother). 
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derived  from  the  same  stem,  but  employ  the  vocative  form  of  mother 
and  father  respectively.  Of  other  vocatives,  lc!u' yam  1  o  friend! 
31.6,  8;  32.4,  6  is  the  bare  stem;  haml  70.5;  71.7,  the  stem  with 
added  characteristic -i- ;  hinde  o  mother!  daughter!  56.7;  76.10, 
13;  186.14  is  quite  peculiar  in  that  it  makes  use  of  the  first  personal 
singular  ending  (-de)  peculiar  to  nouns  with  possessive  suffix  and  pre¬ 
ceding  pre-positive.  Only  two  other  instances  of  a  nominal  use  of 
-de  without  pre-positive  or  local  adverb  have  been  found:  mo't  ee  my 
son-in-law!  (as  vocative)  164.19;  and  Ywi'naxde  my  folks,  rela¬ 
tions,  which  otherwise  follows  Scheme  II  (e.  g.,  third  person 
¥wi'naxdda). 

The  normal  pronominal  suffix  of  the  third  person  is  - xa ;  -a  is  found 
in  only  four  cases,  Icla'sa  his  maternal  grandparent,  ha' sa  his 
maternal  uncle,  fa' da  his  paternal  aunt,  and  ha'sda  HIS  BROTHER- 
IN-LAW.  The  first  two  of  these  can  be  readily  explained  as  assimi¬ 
lated  from  *Jc!a'sxa  and  *ha'sxa  (see  §  20,  3):  *tadxa  and  *hasdxa, 
however,  should  have  become  *t'a'sa  and  *ha'sa  respectively.  The 
analogy  of  the  first  two,  which  were  felt  to  be  equivalent  to 
stem  +  -a,  on  the  one  side,  and  that  of  the  related  forms  in  -d- 
(e.  g.,  fadd  and  hasda )  on  the  other,  made  it  possible  for  fa' da  and 
ha'sda  to  replace  *t'a'sa  and  *7ia'sa,  the  more  so  that  a  necessary 
distinction  in  form  was  thus  preserved  between  ha'sa  his  maternal 
uncle  and  lia'sda  (instead  of  *  ha'sa)  ms  brother-in-law. 

The  difference  in  signification  between  the  third  personal  forms  in 
-xa  and  -xagwa  (similarly  for  the  other  pronominal  schemes)  will  be 
readily  understood  from  what  has  already  been  said,  and  need  not  be 
enlarged  upon: 

ma'xa  wda-himiY  he  spoke  to  his  (some  one  else’s)  father 
ma' xagwa  waa-himiY  he  spoke  to  his  own  father 

There  is  small  doubt  that  this  -gwa  is  identical  with  the  indirect 
reflexive  -gwa  of  transitive  verbs  with  incorporated  object.  Forms 
in  -gwan  seem  to  refer  to  the  plurality  of  either  possessor  or  object 

possessed : 

Vaba'xagwan  their  own  son  or  his  (her)  own  sons 
elxdagwan  their  own  canoe  or  his  own  canoes 
The  final  -n  of  these  forms  is  the  indefinite  plural  -an  discussed 
below  (§  99).  Plural  (?)  -gwan  is  found  also  in  verb  forms  (144.12; 
150.24). 


>  k.'uyam-  is  perhaps  derived,  by  derivational  suffix  -(a)m,  from  verb-stem  k!d“y-  go  together  with  one. 
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§  92.  SCHEMES  II  AND  III 

As  examples  may  be  taken  dagax-  head,  which  follows  Scheme  II, 
and  voili-  house,  dana-  rock,  tlibagwan-  liver,  and  xdaham-  back, 
which  follow  Scheme  III. 


Singular: 

1st  person 

da'gaxdek' 

wili't'k' 

dana't'k' 

tHbagwa'nt'k' 

xaaha'mt'k' 

2d  person 

da’gaxde * 

wili’n' 

dana'U' 

tUbagwa'nH' 

xaaha'mH' 

3d  person 

da'gaxda 

will’i 

dana'a 

t.'ibagwa’n 

xaaha'm 

Plural: 

1st  person 

da'gaxdam 

wilida’m 

danada'm 

tUbagwa’ndam 

xaaha'mdam 

2d  person 

daga'xdaba£n 

wili'Wban 

dana'  H'  ban 

tUbagwa’nH'ban 

xaaha'mH' ban 

Singular  reflex¬ 
ive: 

3d  person 

daga’xdagwa 

wili't'gwa 

dana’t'gwa 

tUbagwa'nt'gwa 

xmha'mt'gwa 

Plural  reflex¬ 
ive: 

3d  person 

daga'xdagwan 

wili't'gwan 

dana’t'gwan 

tUbagwa’nt'  gwan 

xaaha'mt'gwan 

A  third  person  plural  -dan  also  occurs,  as  in  dUmhak'wdan  his 
SLAIN  ONES  or  THEIR  SLAIN  ONE  180.2. 

Scheme  II  is  followed  by  the  large  class  of  nouns  that  have  a  pre- 
pronominal  -x-,  besides  a  considerable  number  of  nouns  that  add  the 
endings  directly  to  the  stem.  Noun-characteristics  may  not  take  the 
endings  of  Scheme  II  unless  followed  by  a  -x-  (thus  -a'nt'k'  and 
-anxde'V;  -i't'k'  and  -ixde'Y).  Examples  of  Scheme  II  nouns  with¬ 
out  preceding  -x-  are : 

a-is‘deKV  my  property  (though  -S'-  may  be  secondarily  derived 
from  -S’x-  or  -tx-)  23.2,  3;  154.18,  19,  20;  158.4 
mo't'eV  my  son-in-law  (152.9)  (incorporated  mot'-) 
se'elt'eTc'  my  writing,  paint  (absolute  se'el ) 
he'HVek '  my  song  (164.16;  182.6)  (absolute  he'el  106.7) 
ts-!ifiVdek'  my  meat  (44.3,  6;  170.6) 

wila'ut'ek'  my  arrow  (45.13;  154.18)  (absolute  wilasu  22.5;  28.1,2; 
77.5) 

ga'lfek '  my  bow  (154.19;  190.22)  (absolute  ga'ls ) 
la’^sdedd  my  blanket  (absolute  la'ps  98.14,  15,  19,  21) 
ts- Hxi-maha' if  eV  my  horse  (absolute  ts- H'xi-mahaH) 

Scheme  III  is  followed  by  all  nouns  that  have  a  characteristic 
immediately  preceding  the  personal  suffix  or,  in  nearly  all  cases, 
whose  stem,  or  stem  +  derivative  suffix,  ends  in  -a-  (e.  g.,  tlelaYk' 
my  shinny-stick  [from  t!elaK]),  -i-,  -ei-  (e.  g.,  ts-!elelt'V  my  eye 
[from  ts'lelei-]),  -n  (e.  g.,  sent'V  my  skin),  -m,  or  -l1  (e.  g.,  dii£a'lt'k' 

1  In  most,  if  not  all,  cases  the  -n,  -m,  or  -l  is  a  non-radical  element.  It  is  not  quiteclear  in  how  far  stems 
ending  in  these  vowels  and  consonants  follow  Scheme  II  or  Scheme  III. 
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my  forehead  [from  dli£at-]) .  The  third  person  is,  at  least  super¬ 
ficially,  without  ending  in  all  nouns  of  this  group  whose  pre-pro- 
nominal  form  is  not  monosyllabic.  The  third  personal  form  is 
characterized  by  a  falling  accent  on  the  final  syllable,  -a-  and  -i- 
being  lengthened  to  -d'a  and  -i'i  respectively.  Other  forms  are: 

ts-!ele'i  his  eye  27  8;  86.7,  9;  (cf.  54.6) 
dduma'l  his  testicles  130.8;  136.5 
xdala'm  his  urine 
gwitli'n  his  wrist 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  these  forms  without  ending  origi¬ 
nally  had  a  final  -t',  as  indicated  by  the  analogy  of  third  personal 
forms  in  -da  in  Scheme  II,  and  as  proved  by  the  preservation  of  the 
- 1 before  the  reflexive  suffix  -gvoa  and  in  monosyllabic  forms: 

p!d'anf  his  liver  120.2,  15 
nl'H'  her  teats  30.14;  32.7 
her  husband  (17.13) 
sd'at'  his  discharge  of  wind  166.8 

Though  the  conditions  for  the  loss  of  a  final  -f  are  not  fully  under¬ 
stood,  purely  phonetic  processes  having  been  evidently  largely  inter¬ 
crossed  by  analogic  leveling,  it  is  evident  that  the  proportion  will H 
his  house:  nl'H'  her  teats  =  s'as-ini  he  stands:  wit'  he  travels 
about  Tepresents  a  by  no  means  accidental  phonetic  and  morphologic 
correspondence  between  noun  and  verb  (Class  II  intransitives). 
The  falling  pitch  is  peculiar  to  the  noun  as  contrasted  with  the  verb- 
form  (cf.  he'el  song,  but  hel  sing!).  Monosyllabic  stems  of  Scheme 
III  seem  to  have  a  rising  accent  before  -t'gwa  as  well  as  in  the  first 
person.  Thus: 

lat'gwa  his  own  excrement  77.1 

tht'gwa  her  own  husband  (despite  t!l,it% )  45.14;  (59.16;  60.2); 
128.22 

Nouns  with  characteristic  -i-  prefer  the  parallel  form  in  -i'-x-dagwa 
to  that  in  -i' -t'gwa.  Thus: 

bnubini' xdagwa  his  own  arm,  rather  than  buubini' t'gwa,  despite 
buubiniH'¥  my  arm 

The  limitation  of  each  of  the  two  schemes  to  certain  definite  pho¬ 
netically  determined  groups  of  nouns  (though  some  probably  merely 
apparent  contradictions,  such  as  ga'l-H'ek '  my  bow  and  dli£ayl-t'k' 

i  -t'k'  always  requires  preceding  rising  or  raised  accent.  As  gal-  bow  seems  to  be  inseparably  connected 
with  a  falling  accent  (very  likely  because  of  the  catch  in  its  absolute  form),  it  is,  after  all,  probably  a  phonetic 
reason  that  causes  it  to  follow  Scheme  II  rather  than  HI. 
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my  forehead,  occur),  together  with  the  evident  if  not  entirely  sym¬ 
metrical  parallelism  between  the  suffixes  of  both,  make  it  practi¬ 
cally  certain  that  they  are  differentiated,  owing  to  phonetic  causes, 
from  a  single  scheme.  The  -a-  of  -da  (- dagwa )  and  -daba£n  (as  con¬ 
trasted  with  -V  and  -H'ban)  may  be  inorganic  in  origin,  and  intended 
to  support  phonetically  difficult  consonant  combinations : 

gtixda  his  wife  (from  *gtix-f)  13.2;  43.15;  49.6,  like  %-lasgax  touch 
it  (from  stem  lasg-) 

The  -e-,  however,  of  - dek '  32.6  and  -de£  31.1;  59.3  can  not  be  thus 
explained.  It  is  not  improbable  that  part  of  the  endings  of  Scheme 
III  are  due  to  a  loss  of  an  originally  present  vowel,  so  that  the 
primary  scheme  of  pronominal  suffixes  may  have  been  something  like: 

Singular:  First  person,  -d-ek';  second  person,  -d-e£;  third  person,  -t\ 
Reflexive :  Third  person,  -t'-gwa.  Plural :  First  person,  -d-a'm;  second 
person,  -f-ba£n. 

It  can  hardly  be  entirely  accidental  that  all  the  suffixes  are  char¬ 
acterized  by  a  dental  stop;  perhaps  an  amalgamation  has  taken  place 
between  the  original  pronominal  elements  and  an  old,  formerly 
significant  nominal  element  -d-. 

§93.  POSSESSIVES  WITH  PRE-POSITIVES 

As  examples  of  possessive  affixes  attached  to  nouns  with  pre¬ 
positives  and  to  local  elements  may  be  taken  dak'-  over,  wa-1  to, 
haw-an-  under,  and  ba-Hu-  in  hand. 


Singular: 

First  person  .... 

dak'de  over  me 

wade  to  me 

hawande  under  me 

haHude  in  my  hand 

Second  person  .  .  . 

dak'dat 

wada'e 

hawanda'e 

ha£l'uda~: 

Third  person  ... 

da'k'daada 

wa'ada 

hawa'nda 

ha-i'uda 

Plural: 

First  person  .... 

dak'da'm 

wada'm 

hawanda'm 

haHuda'm 

Second  person  .  .  . 
Singular  reflexive: 

da'k'daba^n 

wa'&t'ban 

hawa'nH'ban 

JiaH'uH'ban 

Third  person  .  .  . 
Plural  reflexive: 

da’k'dagwa 

wa't'gwa 

liaiva'nt'gwa 

haH’ut'gwa 

Third  person  .  .  . 

da'k'dagwan 

wa’t'gwan 

hawa'nt'gwan 

haH'ut'gwan 

The  apparently  double  ending  -daada  of  the  third  person  of  daV- 
is  not  entirely  isolated  (cf.  Tia-yeewa'x-daada  in  their  time  of  return¬ 
ing;  lie'e£-daada  beyond  him),  but  can  not  be  explained.  The  use  of 

1  It  is  possible  that  this  wa-  is  etymologically  identical  with  the  verbal  prefix  wa-  together.  The  forms 
of  wa-  given  above  are  regularly  used  when  reference  is  had  to  persons,  the  postposition  ga-a'l  being 
employed  in  connection  with  things:  wa'ada  gini'ek'  he  went  to  him  (56.11);  148.6;  S'om  ga-a'l  gini’ek' 
HE  WENT  TO  THE  MOUNTAIN  (43.6). 
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-dagwa  and  -daba£n  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  -fgwa  and  -£fban  on  the 
other,  is  determined  by  the  same  phonetic  conditions  as  differentiate 
Schemes  II  and  III.  A  third  personal  plural  in  -fan  (apparently  =  -d- 
+  - han )  is  also  found:  de'efan  in  front  of  them  190.13  (but  de'eda 
before  him  59.14);  xaa-s'ogw%’if  an  between  them  (see  below,  p. 
240);  wd,afan  to  them  160.15.  A  form  in  -xa  seems  also  to  occur 
with  third  personal  plural  signification:  wa'xa  ts‘ !inl'Hs‘ !anx  he  got 
ANGRY  AT  THEM;  dihaUXa  AFTER  THEM,  BEHIND  THEIR  BACKS  132.13. 

The  number  of  local  elements  that  directly  take  on  possessive  suf¬ 
fixes  seems  fairly  considerable,  and  includes  both  such  as  are  body- 
part  and  local  prefixes  in  the  verb  (e.  g.,  dale-)  and  such  as  are  used 
in  the  verb  only  as  local  prefixes  (e.  g.,  wa-,  dal-)]  a  few  seem  not  to 
be  found  as  verbal  prefixes.  Not  all  adverbially  used  verbal  pre¬ 
fixes,  however,  can  be  inflected  in  the  manner  of  dale  de  and  wade  (e.  g., 
no  *hade  can  be  formed  from  ha-).  A  number  of  body-part  and  local 
stems  take  on  a  noun-characteristic: 

haw-an-  under  (from  ha-u-) 
xaa-ham-de 1  about  my  waist  (from  xda~) 

The  local  elements  that  have  been  found  capable  of  being  followed 
by  pronominal  affixes  are : 

dadede  over  me  (56.9;  110.18);  186.4,  5 

wade  tome  (56.15;  60.1;  63.14;  88.13;  150.18;  194.1) 

xdahamde  about  my  waist 

gwelda '  under  it  190.17 

gwe'nda  (in  Gwenda  yu'saa  =  being  at  its  nape,  i.  e.,  east  of  it) 
dlrida  close  in  back  of  him,  at  his  anus  138.2 
dinde  behind  me  (?  =  verb-prefix  dl£-  anus,  behind  +  noun-char¬ 
acteristic  -n-)  (86.9;  138.3;  170.1) 
hawande  under  me  (71.1,  5,  12) 
gelde  in  front  of  me,  for  (in  behalf  of)  me 
dede  in  front  of  me  (59.14;  124.20) 
hadyade  around  me 
he'e£ddada  beyond  him  148.9 
ha' Tula  across,  through  it 
da'lfgwan  among  themselves  98.2 

gwen-ha-ude  at  my  nape;  gwen-haufgwa  in  back  of  his  own  neck 
75.2 

di-ha-ude  after  I  went  away,  behind  my  back  (132.10;  186.8; 
192.4) 

1  It  is  only  the  different  schemes  of  personal  endings  that,  at  least  in  part,  keep  distinct  the  noun  lanham- 
back  and  the  local  element  x&aham-  on  back,  about  waist:  xaaha’m  his  back,  but  xanha'mda  on  ms 
back,  at  his  waist;  x aaha'mdam  our  backs  and  on  our  backs. 
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dli£-a'lda  over  his  eyes,  on  his  forehead  (172.3) 
nd'tsladam  neighboring  us  (=  stem  nots!-  next  door  +  noun- 
characteristic -a.-)  (98.13) 

When  used  as  local  pre-positives  with  nouns,  these  local  stems  drop 
their  characteristic  affixes,  and  thus  appear  in  the  same  form  in  which 
they  are  found  in  the  verb  (e.  g.,  xda-gwelde  between  my  legs), 
except  that  ha-u-  under  as  pre-positive  adds  an  -a-:  hawa-  (e.  g., 
hawa-salde  under  my  feet).  The  various  pre-positives  found  pre¬ 
fixed  to  nouns  with  possessive  suffixes  are : 

ha-  in 

hawa-  under 
daV-  over 
dll-  above 
dda-  alongside 
al-  to,  at 

de-,  da-  in  front  of 
xda-  between,  in  middle  of 
gwen-  at  nape,  east  of 
di£-  at  rear  end,  west  of 
dal-  away  from 
han-  across  (?) 
gel-  facing 

gwel-  under,  down  from 

The  noun  itself,  as  has  already  been  seen,  appears  with  its  charac¬ 
teristic.  fgd  earth,  however,  perhaps  for  some  unknown  phonetic 
reason,  does  not  retain  its  characteristic  -u-  before  the  possessive 
suffixes  (ha-t'gdu  in  the  country  33.7,  but  ha-t\gdade  in  my  country 
194.4)  Examples  of  forms  of  the  type  ha£iude  in  my  hand  are: 

ha-di't'gwa  in  back  of  him,  in  his  anus  (incorporated  dl£-)  94.11 
dda-yawade 1  aside  from  me  (literally,  alongside  my  ribs) 
dak'-s-alde  on  top  of  my  feet  198.6;  (cf.  44.8) 
hawa-luHide  under  my  throat 
daV-s-inl^da  over  his  nose  144.11 

al-guxwida'm  woV  we  have  enough  of  it  (literally,  to-our-hearts 
it-has-  arrived)  128.1 

ha-wilide  in  my  house  (64.2;  88.18;  120.14) 
ha-yeewaxde  in  my  returning  (=  when  I  return)  (124.15) 
di-delga'nt'gwa  behind  himself,  at  his  own  anus  (72.10) 
al-wdadi't'gwan  at  one  another  (literally,  to  each  other’s  bodies; 
wdad-i-  body)  (96.22;  146.2;  190.19) 


1  Also  dal-yawadl  aside  from  me  (with  verb  of  throwing)  (=literally,  awat  from  my  ribs). 
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ha-sa'lda  (thinking)  of  her  (literally,  in  her  footsteps)  142.13 

dtf-dande  over  my  ear 

dtf-ts’ ! eleidg  over  my  eyes 

Jia-dede  in  my  mouth  (170.2;  182.17) 

gwen-boY  dande  at  my  nape 

xda-S'inide  resting  on  my  nose  (like  spectacles) 

gwel-£waadide  clown  from  my  body  198.4 

Several  such  forms  with  apparently  simple  local  signification  contain 
after  the  pre-positive  a  noun  stem  not  otherwise  found : 

xda-s-ogwida'm  between  us 
ha-£winide  inside  of  me  (73.1;  92.17) 
di-bouwide  at  my  side 

da£oldide  close  to  me  (124.9)  (cf.  adverb  da£o'l  near  by  102.6) 

Such  a  non-independent  noun  is  probably  also  ha-u-  in  gwen-ha-u- 
and  di-ha-u-,  both  of  which  were  listed  above  as  simple  local  elements. 

Instances  also  occur,  though  far  less  frequently,  of  pre-positives 
with  two  nouns  or  noun  and  adjective;  the  first  noun  generally 
stands  in  a  genitive  relation  to  the  second  (cf.,  §  88,  the  order  in 
juxtaposed  nouns),  while  the  second  noun  is  followed  by  the  third 
personal  possessive  -da.  Such  are: 

gwen-f  gda-bo'Y  dan-da  at  nape  of  earth's  neck  (=  east)  79.6; 

102.4 

dl-t gda-yu'ldu7nda-da  at  rear  of  earth's  tail  (  =  west)  146.1;  198.9 
ha-f  gda-yawd'a-da  in  earth’s  rib  (=  north)  (cf.  194.9) 
dda-xi-ts- !eYts‘ !ig%n-da  alongside  water’s  backbone  (=  not  far 
from  shore) 

xda-xi-ts- !eYts’  Ugl'Hla  in  middle  of  water’s  backbone  (=  equally 
distant  from  either  shore)  112.4 

Ha-ydal-bd'ls-da 1  in  its  long  (i.  e.,  tall)  ( [bdls )  pines  ( ydl )  (=  place- 
name)  114.9 

Dl-p!ol-ts!i'l-da  over  {dl1)  its  red  (ts!il)  bed  (p!ol  ditch) 
( =  Jump-off  Joe  creek) 

Al-dan-ldolo'i-da1  to  its  rock  ( dayn )  basket  ( Tcloloi )  ( =  name  of 
mountain) 

Rather  difficult  of  explanation  is  de-de-will' *-da  door,  at  door  of 
house  63.11;  77.15;  176.6,  which  is  perhaps  to  be  literally  rendered 
in  front  of  (first  de-)  house  {will)  its  {-da)  mouth  (second  de-) 
(i.  e.,  in  front  of  doorway).  The  difficulty  with  this  explanation 
is  that  it  necessitates  the  interpretation  of  the  second  noun  as  a 
genitive  in  relation  to  the  first. 

1  Observe  falling  accent  despite  rising  accent  (bdls,  k!oloi)ot  independent  noun,  -do  with  pre-positives, 
whether  with  intervening  noun  or  noun  and  adjective,  consistently  demands  a  falling  accent  before  it. 
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3.  Local  JPhrases  (§§  9L-96) 

§  94.  GENERAL  REMARKS 

Local  phrases  without  possessive  pronouns  (i.  e.,  of  the  type  in  the 
bouse,  across  the  river)  may  be  constructed  in  three  ways. 

A  local  element  with  third  personal  possessive  suffix  may  be  used 
to  define  the  position,  the  noun  itself  appearing  in  its  absolute  form 
as  an  appositive  of  the  incorporated  pronominal  suffix: 

da'n  gweldaK  rock  under-it  (i.  e.,  under  the  rock) 

da'n  Tianda  through  the  rock 

dan  Tid'a£ydada  around  the  rock 

dan  da£oldirida  near  the  rock 

dan  ge'lda  in  front  of  the  rock 

dan  di'nda  behind  the  rock 

There  is  observable  here,  as  also  in  the  method  nearly  always  employed 
to  express  the  objective  and  genitive  relations,  the  strong  tendency 
characteristic  of  Takelma  and  other  American  languages  to  make  the 
personal  pronominal  affixes  serve  a  purely  formal  purpose  as  substi¬ 
tutes  for  syntactic  and  local  cases.  - 

The  second  and  perhaps  somewhat  more  common  method  used  to 
build  up  a  local  phrase  is  to  prefix  to  the  noun  a  pre-positive,  the 
noun  itself  appearing  in  the  form  it  assumes  before  the  addition  of 
the  normal  pronominal  suffixes  (Schemes  II  and  III) .  Thus  some  of 
the  preceding  local  phrases  might  have  been  expressed  as : 
gwel-danay  under  the  rock 
Tian-danaK  through  the  rock 
hd'a£ya-danaK  around  the  rock 
gd-danas  in  front  of  the  rock 
dl£-danas  behind  the  rock 

These  forms  have  at  first  blush  the  appearance  of  prepositions  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  local  case  of  the  noun,  but  we  have  already  seen  this 
explanation  to  be  inadmissible. 

A  third  and  very  frequent  form  of  local  phrase  is  the  absolute 
noun  followed  by  a  postposition.  The  chief  difference  between 
this  and  the  preceding  method  is  the  very  considerable  amount 
of  individual  freedom  that  the  postposition  possesses  as  contrasted 
with  the  rigidly  incorporated  pre-positive.  The  majority  of  the 
postpositions  consist  of  a  pre-positive  preceded  by  the  general 
demonstrative  ga-  that,  da'n  gada'F  over  the  rock  is  thus  really 
to  be  analyzed  as  rock  that-over,  an  appositional  type  of  local 
3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2—12 - 16  §  94 
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phrase  closely  akin  in  spirit  to  that  first  mentioned:  dan  da'k'daada 
rock  oyer-it.  dak'-dana ',  according  to  the  second  method,  is  also 
possible. 

§  95.  PRE-POSITIVES 

The  pre-positives  employed  before  nouns  without  possessive  suf¬ 
fixes  are  identical  with  those  already  enumerated  (§  94)  as  occurring 
with  nouns  with  possessives,  except  that  Tiawa-  under  seems  to  be 
replaced  by  gwel-.  It  is  doubtful  also  if  JiecS-  beyond  (also  Jian- 
across  ?)  can  occur  with  nouns  followed  by  possessive  affixes. 
Examples  of  pre-positives  in  local  phrases  are : 

lian-gelaym  across  the  river 

Tian-waxgayn  across  the  creek 

Jian-pHya '  across  the  fire  168.19 

ha'-waxgayn  in  the  creek 

ha-xiyay  in  the  water  58.6;  60.3;  61.11;  63.16 

ha-biniy  in  the  middle  176.15  (cf.  de-biyn  first,  last  150.15) 

ha-p!olay  in  the  ditch 

ba-gwdalaym  in  the  road  62.6;  158.19 

lia-s-ugwan  in  the  basket  (cf.  124.18) 

xa's-oumayl  halfway  up  the  mountain 

xda-gulmayn  among  oaks 

xda-xo  ( yd'a )  (right)  among  firs  (cf.  94.17) 

gwel-xi'ya  under  water  156.19 

gwel-t'gdu  down  to  the  ground  176.8 

dda-ts  !dawayn  by  the  ocean  59.16 

dda-t'gdu  alongside  the  field 

gwen-t'gdu  east  of  the  field  55.4;  56.4 

gwen-waxgayn  east  along  the  creek 

Gwen-punk'  place-name  (  =  east  of  rotten  [p'^'n])  114.14 

de-will  in  front  of  the  house  (  =  out  of  doors)  70.4 

dak'-s- dumayl  on  top  of  the  mountain  188.15 

dak' -will  over  the  house  59.2;  140.5 

dak'-p!iyay  over  the  fire  24.6,  7 

hee£-S" dumayl  beyond  the  mountain  124.2;  196.13 

al-s- oumayl  at,  to  the  mountain  136.22;  152.8;  192.5,7,8 

hd'eya-p!iyay  on  both  sides  of  the  fire  176.12 

hd'£ya-S' bwmayl  on  both  sides  of  the  mountain  152.2 

di-t'gau  west  of  the  field  55.3 

di-waxgayn  some  distance  west  along  the  creek 

dl-S‘oumayl  at  foot  ([  ?  ]  =  in  rear)  of  the  mountain 

Dlil-dalaym  place-name  ( =  over  the  rock  [  ?  ]) 

Gel-ydlk '  place-name  (  =  abreast  of  pines)  112.13 
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A  few  cases  of  compound  pre-positives  occur : 

ha-gwel-y!iyay  under  the  ashes  (literally,  in-under-the-fire) 
118.4 

ha-gwel-xiya '  at  bottom  of  the  water  60.12,  14 
ha-gwel-f  ge'emt' gam  down  in  dark  places  196.7 

An  example  of  a  pre-positive  with  a  noun  ending  in  pre-pronominal 
-x  is  afforded  by  ha-ddanx  molhid'  in-ear  red  14.4;  15.13;  88.2 
(alongside  of  daamolhiY  red-eared  15.12;  86.6).  It  is  somewhat 
doubtful,  because  of  a  paucity  of  illustrative  material,  whether  local 
phrases  with  final  pre-pronominal  -x  can  be  freely  used. 

§  96.  POSTPOSITIONS 

Not  all  pre-positives  can  be  suffixed  to  the  demonstrative  ga-  to 
form  postpositions;  e.  g.,  no  *gahay,  *gaha''n,  *gagweyl  are  found  in 
Takelma.  Very  few  other  words  (adverbs)  are  found  in  which  what 
are  normally  pre-positives  occupy  the  second  place:  me/£al  toward 
this  direction  58.9;  ye'Ydal  in  the  brush  71.3.  Instead  of  -ha  in, 
-nayu  is  used,  an  element  that  seems  restricted  to  the  postposition 
ganayu  in.  The  (^-postpositions  that  have  been  found  are: 

gada'Y  on  48.15;  49.1 
gidV  (=  ga-dl1)  on,  over  49.12 
gidl'£  (=ga-dl'£)  in  back 
ganayu  in  47.2;  61.13;  64.4;  110.9 
gadad  among  94.12 

ga£ad  to,  for,  at,  from  43.6;  44.4;  55.6;  58.11 

gadda  by,  along  60.1 

gaxda  between 

gede  in  front  (?)  28.8,  9 

and  possibly : 

gasal  in  adverb  gasa'lhi  quickly  28. 10;  29.14;  160.1 

Examples  of  their  use  are : 

wi'li  gadayY  on  top  of  the  house  14.9;  15.5 

da'n  gadayY  on  the  rock 

t'gda  gidl  upon  the  land  49.12 

yH1  gadad  in  between  the  fire  94.12 

da'n  gadad  among  rocks 

da'n  gadd  alongside  the  rocks  (cf.  60.1) 

wvHham-hoidigwia  gadda  gini'£V  he  went  right  by  where  there 
was  round-dancing  (literally,  menstruation-dancing-with  by 
he-went)  106.13 

el  ganayu  in  the  canoe  96.24;  112.3 
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dola'  gana'u  in  the  old  tree  24.1 
*  wa-iwi'H'  a‘  ga£a'l  to  the  female  15.14 
ga !  ga£a'l  for  that  reason  50.2;  124.6;  146.20,  21;  188.6;  194.11 
bixal  wi£in-wi,£  ga£al  ya'£  he  goes  every  month  (literally,  month 
/  different-every  at  he-goes) 
da'n  gaxda  between  the  rocks 
dm  gede'  right  at  the  falls  33.13 
YuVya'Vwa  gede1  right  by  Yuk'ya'k’wa  188.17 

Postpositions  may  be  freely  used  with  nouns  provided  with  a  pos¬ 
sessive  suffix;  e.  g.,  ela'fV  gada'V  on  my  tongue;  will'1  gana'u  in 
his  house,  cf.  194.7.  There  is  no  ascertainable  difference  in  significa¬ 
tion  between  such  phrases  and  the  corresponding  pre-positive  forms, 
daV-elade  and  ha-will' *  da.  Sometimes  a  postposition  takes  in  a 
group  of  words,  in  which  case  it  may  be  enclitically  appended  to  the 
first: 

Tcliyl'x  gan'au  ba-igina' xdaa  smoke  in  its-going-out  (  =  [hole]  in 
which  smoke  is  to  go  out)  176.7 

Although  local  phrases  involving  a  postposition  are  always  pro¬ 
nounced  as  one  phonetic  unit,  and  the  postpositions  have  become, 
psychologically  speaking,  so  obscured  in  etymology  as  to  allow  of 
their  being  preceded  by  the  demonstrative  with  which  they  are  them¬ 
selves  compounded  (cf.  ga  ga£a'l  above),  they  have  enough  individu¬ 
ality  to  render  them  capable  of  being  used  quasi-adverbially  without 
a  preceding  noun: 

gada'V  s-u£wili£e£  I  sat  on  him 
gadak '  ts!daYts!a'Vde£  I  step  on  top  of  it  (148.17) 
gidli  gaixgwa  thereon  eating  ( =  table) 
gidl'£-hi  closer  and  closer  (literally,  right  in  back) 
gadda  yeweyaW™  he  got  even  with  him  (literally,  alongside  he- 
returned-having-him)  17.5 

mal  yaxa  aba'i  dill  gede '  salmon-spear-shaft  only  in-house,  spear- 
point  thereby  28.7,  9 
gll  gana'u  I  am  inside 

ga'nau  naga'i£  wiliYTc '  he  went  through  my  house  (literally,  in 
he-did  my-house[for  naga'i£  see  §  69))  cf.  78.5 

Other  postpositions  than  those  compounded  with  ga-  are: 

da£o'l  near  (cf.  da£ol-  as  pre-positive  in  da£oldide  near  me): 
wili't'ld  da£o'l  near  my  house 

wa  with  (also  as  incorporated  instrumental  wa-,  §  38)  25.5;  47.5 

1  Yuk'ya'k'wa  gada  was  said  to  be  preferaDle,  whence  it  seems  possible  that  gede  is  not  really  equivalent 
to  ga  that  +  de-  in  front,  but  is  palatalized  as  adverb  (see  below,  §  104)  from  gadda. 
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ha-bini '  in  the  middle:  wili  Jia'-biniSl  in  the  middle  of  the  house; 
ha-bee-binis  noon  (literally,  in-sun  [  =  day]-middle)  126.21; 
186.8 

-di's  away:  erne'£dis  away  from  here;  dedewill'  ldadiss  (?  outside  of) 
the  door  176.6 

It  is  peculiar  that  mountain-names  generally  have  a  prefix  ad-  and 
a  suffix  - dis : 

al-dauya' a¥ wa-dis  (cf.  dauyd'a¥w  supernatural  helper)  172.1 
al-wila'  mxa-dis 
al-sawenf  a-dis 

That  both  al-  and  -dis  are  felt  not  to  be  integral  parts  of  these 
mountain-names  is  shown  by  such  forms  as  hee£-wila'mxa  beyond 
Alwila'mxadis  196.14  and  al-dauyd'a¥w.  In  all  probability  they  are 
to  be  explained  as  local  phrases,  at,  to  (al-)  .  .  .  distant  (-dis), 
descriptive  of  some  natural  peculiarity  or  resident  supernatural 
being. 

Differing  apparently  from  other  postpositions  in  that  it  requires 
the  preceding  noun  to  appear  in  its  pre-pronominal  form  (i.  e.,  with 
final  -x  if  it  is  provided  with  it  in  Scheme  II  forms)  is  wa'¥i£  with¬ 
out,  which  would  thus  seem  to  occupy  a  position  intermediate 
between  the  other  postpositions  and  the  pre-positives.  Examples  are : 

ts'Ielei  wa'¥i£  without  eyes  26.14;  27.6 
dagax  wa'¥i£  without  head 
yuklalx  wa'¥i£  without  teeth  57.4 
nixa  wa'¥i£  motherless 

As  shown  by  the  last  example,  terms  of  relationship  whose  third 
personal  possessive  suffix  is  -xa  (-a)  use  the  third  personal  form  as 
the  equivalent  of  the  pre-pronominal  form  of  other  nouns  (cf.  also 
§  108,  6),  a  fact  that  casts  a  doubt  on  the  strictly  personal  character 
of  the  -xa  suffix.  No  third  personal  idea  is  possible,  e.  g.,  in  maxa 
wa'¥i£  elfe£  i  am  fatherless.  wa¥i£  is  undoubtedly  related  to  wa 
with;  the  -¥i£  may  be  identical  with  the  conditional  particle  (see  §  71). 

On  the  border-line  between  loosely  used  preposition  and  inde¬ 
pendent  adverb  are  nogwa '  below,  down  river  from  (?  =  nou  down 
River  +  demonstrative  ga  that)  :  nogwa  will  below  the  house 
76.7;  and  hinwa '  above,  up  river  from  (cf.  hinadu  up  river)  :  hi'nwa 
Will  ABOVE  THE  HOUSE  77.1. 

1  Properly  speaking,  ha-bini '  is  a  pre-positive  phrase  from  noun-stem  bin-  (cf.  de-bin  first,  last,  and 
[?]  bilgan-x-  breast [  ?  =  middle  part  of  body-front])  with  characteristic  bee-bin-  sun’s  middle  is 
compounded  like,  e.  g.,  t'qaa-  bok'dan-  earth’s  neck  above  (§  93). 
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6.  Post-nominal  Elements  (§§  97-102) 

§  97.  GENERAL  REMARKS 

Under  the  head  of  post-nominal  elements  are  included  a  small 
group  of  suffixes  which,  though  altogether  without  the  distinct  indi¬ 
viduality  characteristic  of  local  postpositions,  are  appended  to  the 
fully  formed  noun,  pronoun,  or  adjective,  in  some  cases  also  adverb, 
serving  in  one  way  or  another  to  limit  or  extend  the  range  of  appli¬ 
cation  of  one  of  these  denominating  or  qualifying  terms.  The  line 
of  demarcation  between  these  post-nominal  elements  and  the  more 
freely  movable  modal  particles  discussed  below  (§  114)  is  not  very 
easy  to  draw;  the  most  convenient  criterion  of  classification  is  the 
inability  of  what  we  have  termed  post-nominal  elements  to  attach 
themselves  to  verb-forms. 

§  98.  EXCLUSIVE  -t'a 

The  suffix -fa  is  freely  appended  to  nouns  and  adjectives,  less  fre¬ 
quently  to  pronouns,  in  order  to  specify  which  one  out  of  a  number 
is  meant;  the  implication  is  always  that  the  particular  person,  object, 
or  quality  mentioned  is  selected  out  of  a  number  of  alternative  and 
mutually  exclusive  possibilities.  When  used  with  adjectives  -fa  has 
sometimes  the  appearance  of  forming  the  comparative  or  superlative; 
e.  g.,  aga  (1)  tlos-b'Ha  (2)  this  (1)  is  smaller  (2),  but  such  an  inter¬ 
pretation  hardly  hits  the  truth  of  the  matter.  The  sentence  just 
quoted  really  signifies  this  is  small  (not  large  like  that)  .  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  -t  a  is  rather  idiomatic  in  its  use,  and  not  susceptible 
of  adequate  translation  into  English,  the  closest  renderin0,  beinsr 
generally  a  dwelling  of  the  voice  on  the  corresponding  English  word. 
The  following  examples  illustrate  its  range  of  usage: 

Jiapxit!lHV» ,  child  male  (not  female)  (i.  e.,  boy)  14.1;  156.8 

wa-iwi'* t'a  gaeal  yewe'i£  the-woman  to  he-turned  (i.  e.,  he  now 
proceeded  to  look  at  the  woman,  after  having  examined  her 
husband)  15.14 

maha  it  a  a  nle  gwl  naenaga'i£  the-big  (brother)  not  in-any-way 
he-did  (i.  e.,  the  older  brother  did  nothing  at  all,  while  his 
younger  brother  got  into  trouble)  23.6;  (58.3) 

aga  wdxat  a  xebe  en  this  his-younger-brother  did-it  (not  he  him¬ 
self) 

Jclwa'lt'a  younger  one  24.1 ;  58.6 
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d'fc'da  duVsi  gtf-S'i*  l'lts!aJc'w  elfe £  he  (ah')  (is)  handsome  ( du ) 
I-but  ugly  I-am 

u's’i  ndxdeV  al-tsH'lt'si a  give-me  my-pipe  red-one  (implying 
others  of  different  color) 

waga' t'aa  di  which  one? 

aga  tlos’d'H'a,  I'daga  yaxa  maha'iVa  this  (is)  small,  that  but 
large  (cf  128.7) 

I'daga  s-du£  madia' it' a  that-one  (is)  altogether-big  (  =  tliat  one 
is  biggest) 

It  seems  that,  wherever  possible,  -t'a  keeps  its  f  intact.  To  prevent 
its  becoming  -da  (as  in  a'Vda  above)  an  inorganic  a  seems  to  be 
added  in: 

Iclulsa' t'aa  soft  57.9  (cf.  Tclifls  worm;  more  probably  directly  from 
TdulsaY  130.22) 

§  99.  PLURAL  (-ran,  -han,  - k!an ) 

As  a  rule,  it  is  not  considered  necessary  in  Takelma  to  specify  the 
singularity  or  plurality  of  an  object,  the  context  generally  serving  to 
remove  the  resulting  ambiguity.  In  this  respect  Takelma  resembles 
many  other  American  languages.  The  element  ~(a)n,  however,  is 
not  infrequently  employed  to  form  a  plural,  but  this  plural  is  of 
rather  indefinite  application  when  the  noun  is  supplied  with  a  third 
personal  possessive  suffix  (compare  what  was  said  above,  §  91,  in 
regard  to  -gwan).  The  fact  that  the  plurality  implied  by  the  suffix 
may  have  reference  to  either  the  object  possessed  or  to  the  possessor 
or  to  both  (e.  g.,  beya'nhan  his  daughters  or  their  daughter, 
their  daughters)  makes  it  very  probable  that  we  are  here  dealing, 
not  with  the  simple  idea  of  plurality,  but  rather  with  that  of  reci¬ 
procity.  It  is  probably  not  accidental  that  the  plural  ~(a)n  agrees 
phonetically  with  the  reciprocal  element  -an-  found  in  the  verb.  In 
no  case  is  the  plural  suffix  necessary  in  order  to  give  a  word  its  full 
syntactic  form;  it  is  always  appended  to  the  absolute  noun  or  to  the 
noun  with  its  full  complement  of  characteristic  and  pronominal  affix. 

The  simple  form  ~(a)n  of  the  suffix  appears  only  in  the  third  per¬ 
sonal  reflexive  possessive  -gwa-n  (see  §  91)  and,  apparently,  the  third 
personal  possessive  -fan  of  pre-positive  local  phrases  (see  p.  238). 
Many  absolute  nouns  ending  in  a  vowel,  or  in  l,  m,  or  n,  also  nouns 
with  personal  affixes  (including  pre-positives  with  possessive  suffixes) 
other  than  that  of  the  third  person,  take  the  form  -han  of  the  plural 
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suffix;  the  -h-  may  be  a  phonetically  conditioned  rather  than  mor¬ 
phologically  significant  element.  Examples  are: 

Noun  • 

slnsan  decrepit  old  woman 


ts'Ii'xi  dog 

ya'p!a  person  176.1,  12 
el  canoe  13.5;  112.3,  5 
wik!uuyaym  my  friend 
wits' !al  my  nephew  22.1 
boufbidif¥  my  orphan  child 
no' ts  lade  neighboring  to  me 
hinde  O  mother!  186.14 


Plural 

s^nscmhan 
ts'Iixi'  han 
yap! a' han  32.4 
elhan 

wik  !uuy{t'mhan 

wits' !alh an  23.8,  10;  150.4 

boH'bidifV  han 

no'ts!adeehan 

hindehan  O  mothers!  76.10,  13 


A  large  number  of  chiefly  personal  words  and  all  nouns  provided 
with  a  possessive  suffix  of  the  third  person  take  -fan  as  the  plural 
suffix;  the  -fan  of  local  adverbs  or  nouns  with  pre-positives  has 
been  explained  as  composed  of  the  third  personal  suffix  -f  and  the 
pluralizing  element  -han:  no' ts!daf  an  his  neighbors.  In  some  cases, 
as  in  wa-winfan  girls  55.16;  106.17,  -fan  may  be  explained  as 
composed  of  the  exclusive  -fa  discussed  above  and  the  plural  -n. 
The  fact,  however,  that  -fan  may  itself  be  appended  both  to  this 
exclusive  -fa  and  to  the  full  third  personal  form  of  nouns  not  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  pre-positive  makes  it  evident  that  the -fa-  of  the  plural 
suffix  -fan  is  an  element  distinct  from  either  the  exclusive  -fa  or 
third  personal  -f .  -fdafa-n  is  perhaps  etymologically  as  well  as 
phonetically  parallel  to  the  unexplained  -daada  of  da'¥daada  over 
him  (see  §93).  Examples  of  -fan  are: 


Noun 

lomtli'1  old  man  112.3,  9;  114.10; 
126.19 

mologod  old  woman  168.11; 
170.10 

wa-iwi '*  girl  124.5,  10 

d'i-hf  just  they  (cf .  49. 1 1 ;  138.1 1) 
ts' !ixi-malia'i  horse 
lbusiri  his  plaything  110.6,  11 
md'ufda  his  son-in-law 


t!elay  louse  (116.3,6) 
hapxi-t!ifif  da  boy  14.6;  156.8,  10 
\dap!d'la-u  youth  132.13;  190.2 
\balaKu  young 
wound'¥w  old  57.1;  168.2 


Plural 

lomtH'1 Van 


moloyo'lf  an 


wa-iwiHf  an  55.16;  60.2; 

106.17 
d'ifan  they 
ts  ■  !ixi-maha' if  an 
l  du  si'1  fan 

mo'ufdaf  an  their  sister’s 

husband1  150.22;  152.4,  9 
t!eld'af  an 

hapxi-t  !i'  *f aaf  an  160. 14 
dap  !d'la-ut  'an  132.12 
bala'uf  an 
wdund'Vw  dan 


1  mot'-  seems  to  indicate  not  only  the  daughter’s 
tives  gained  by  marriage  of  the  sister. 


husband,  but  also,  in  perhaps  a  looser  sense,  the  rela- 
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The  plural  form  -k!an  is  appended  to  nouns  in  -la'p'a  and  to  the 
third  personal  -xa(-a)  of  terms  of  relationship.  As  -Id-1  is  appended 
to  nouns  in  -Id'p'a  also  before  the  characteristic  -i-  followed  by  a 
possessive  suffix,  it  is  clear  that  -1c! an  is  a  compound  suffix  consisting 
of  an  unexplained  -1c!-  and  the  plural  element  ~(a)n.  Examples  of 
-k!an  are: 

tltfld'p'akl&n  men  128.11;  130.1,  7,  25;  132.17 
Ic'aHd'p*  aid.  a,n  women  184.13 

mologolaf p' aklan  old  women  57.14;  128.3,  10  (also  mologo'lfan ) 
o'pxakl an  her  elder  brothers  124.16,  20;  134.8;  138.7 
lc'dba'xak\&n  his,  their  sons  132.10;  156.14 
ma'xaklan  their  father  130.19,  21;  132.12 
fawaxaidan  their  younger  sister  148.5 

fc/a/sak!an  their  maternal  grandmother  154.13;  156.8,  15,  18,  21 

§  100.  DUAL  -dll 

The  suffix  -dil(-dlyl)  is  appended  to  a  noun  or  pronoun  to  indicate 
the  duality  of  its  occurrence,  or  to  restrict  its  naturally  indefinite  or 
plural  application  to  two.  It  is  not  a  true  dual  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word,  but  indicates  rather  that  the  person  or  object  indicated 
by  the  noun  to  which  it  is  suffixed  is  accompanied  by  another  person 
or  object  of  the  same  kind,  or  by  a  person  or  object  mentioned  before 
or  after;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  equivalent  to  and  connecting  two 
denominating  terms.  Examples  illustrating  its  use  are: 
goumdld  we  two  (restricted  from  goum  we) 

<7(zdil  goum  Ihemxinigam  we  two,  that  one  and  I,  will  wrestle 
(literally,  that-one-and-another  [namely,  I]  we  we-shall- 
wrestle)  30.5 

sgi'sidid  two  coyotes  (literally,  coyote-and-another  [coyote]) 
waxadid  two  brothers  (lit.,  [he]  and  his  younger. brother)  26.12 
sgisi  ni'xadid  Coyote  and  his  mother  54.2 

The  element  -dll  doubtless  occurs  as  an  adjective  stem  meaning 
all,  every,  in  aldil  all  134.4  (often  heard  also  as  aldi  47.9;  110.16; 
188.1);  hadedilfa  everywhere  43.6-;  92.29;  and  hatf gaadilt' a  in 
EVERY  LAND  122.20. 

§  101.  -wi's  every 

This  element  is  freely  appended  to  nouns,  adjectives,  and  adverbs, 
but  has  no  independent  existence  of  its  own.  Examples  are : 

&e*wi/£  every  day  (literally,  every  sun)  42.1;  158.17 
xu'snwis  every  night  ( xu'en ,  xu'£ney  night,  at  night) 

1  It  was  found  extremely  difficult,  despite  repeated  trials,  for  some  reason  or  other,  to  decide  as  to  whether 
-fc/-  or  -g-  was  pronounced.  -k!i-  and  -klan  may  thus  be  really  -gi-  and  -gan. 
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Uxal  wi£inwi'£  ba-i-wili'u£  month  comes  after  month  (literally, 
moon  different-each  out-goes) 

gwel-£wdFwi wi£  every  morning  (gwel-£wdFwi£  morning  44.1) 
da-Jiduxa\vi'£  every  evening 
ha-bee-biniwi'£  every  noon 

Faiwi'£  everything,  something  (Fa-,  Fai-  what,  thing)  180.5,  6 
ada'f  wi£  everywhere,  to  each  30.12;  74.2;  120.13 

As  illustrated  by  Faiwi/£,  the  primary  meaning  of  -wi£  is  not  so 
much  every  as  that  it  refers  the  preceding  noun  or  adverb  to  a 
series.  It  thus  conveys  the  idea  of  some  in: 

dal£ wi/£  sometimes,  in  regard  to  some  57.12 
xd£newi'£  sometimes  132.25 

With  pronouns  it  means  too,  as  well  as  others: 

gdwi'£  I  too 
inda\\Y£  you  too  58.5 

Like  -dll,  -wi£  may  be  explained  as  a  stereotyped  adjectival  stem 
that  has  developed  into  a  quasi-formal  element.  This  seems  to  be 
indicated  by  the  derivative  wi£i'n  every,  different  49.1;  160.20; 
188.12. 

§  102.  DEICTIC  -«a' 

It  is  quite  likely  that  the  deictic  -£ay  is  etymologically  identical 
with  the  demonstrative  stem  a-  this,  though  no  other  case  has  been 
found  in  which  this  stem  follows  the  main  noun  or  other  word  it 
qualifies.  It  differs  from  the  exclusive  -fa  in  being  less  distinctly  a 
part  of  the  whole  word  and  in  having  a  considerably  stronger  con¬ 
trastive  force.  Unlike  -fa,  it  may  be  suffixed  to  adverbs  as  well  as 
to  words  of  a  more  strictly  denominative  character.  Examples  of 
its  occurrence  Rre  extremely  numerous,  but  only  a  very  few  of  these 
need  be  given  to  illustrate  its  deictic  character: 

ma£ a'  you  ([I  am - ,]  but  you  - )  26.3;  56.5;  (cf.  49.8,  13) 

madia' i£ a'  big  indeed 

ga£ a'  ge  will'1  that  one’s  house  is  there  (literally,  that-one  there 
liis-house  [  that  house  yonder  belongs  to  that  fellow  Coyote,  not 
to  Panther,  whom  we  are  seeking])  55.4;  cf.  196.19 
bou£ a'  but  nowadays  (so  it  was  in  former  days,  but  now  things 
have  changed)  50.1;  194.5 

ge'-hi  gll£ a'  yok!oya'£n  that-far  I-for-my-part  know-it  (others  may 
know  more)  49.13;  154.7 
yi'm£ a'  gayau  he  ate  salmon  (nothing  else. 
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in.  The  Pronoun  (§§  103-105) 

§  103.  Independent  Personal  Pronouns 

The  independent  personal  pronouns  of  Takelma,  differing  in  this 
respect  from  what  is  found  to  be  true  of  most  American  languages, 
show  not  the  slightest  etymological  relationship  to  any  of  the  various 
pronominal  series  found  incorporated  in  noun  and  verb,  except  in  so 
far  as  the  second  person  plural  is  formed  from  the  second  person  sin¬ 
gular  by  the  addition  of  the  element  -p'  that  we  have  found  to  be 
characteristic  of  every  second  person  plural  in  the  language.  The 
forms,  which  may  be  used  both  as  subjects  and  objects,  are  as 
follows : 

Singular:  First  person,  gi  56.10;  122.8;  second  person,  may  ( mda ) 
26.7;  98.8;  third  person,  aV  27.5;  156.12.  Plural:  First  person, 
gdum  30.5;  150.16;  second  person,  map';  third  person  di  49.11; 
xilamana '  27.10;  56.1 

Of  the  two  third  personal  plural  pronouns,  di  is  found  most  fre¬ 
quently  used  with  post-positive  elements;  e.  g.,  dyd'a  just  they 
(=  di  yd'a )  160.6;  d'£yas  they  (=  di-£ay )  49.11.  When  unaccom¬ 
panied  by  one  of  these,  it  is  generally  pluralized:  d'ifan  (see  §  99). 
The  second,  xilamana ',  despite  its  four  syllables,  has  not  in  the 
slightest  yielded  to  analysis.  It  seems  to  be  but  little  used  in  normal 
speech  or  narrative. 

All  the  pronouns  may  be  emphasized  by  the  addition  of  -wi£  (see 
§101),  the  deictic  -ea'  (see  §102),  or  the  post-positive  particles  yd'a 
and  enclitic  -hi  and  -s’i£  (see  §  114,  1,  2,  4): 

mayd'a  just  you  196.2 
ma'hi  you  yourself 

aihi''  they  themselves  104.13  (cf.  152.20) 
gVs'i't  I  in  my  turn  47.14;  188.8;  (cf.  61.9) 

A  series  of  pronouns  denoting  the  isolation  of  the  person  is  formed 
by  the  addition  of  -da£x  or  -da'£xi  ( =  -da£x  +  -hi)  to  the  forms  given 
above : 

gi'da^xii)  only  I 
maada'£x(i)  you  alone 

d¥da£x(i)  all  by  himself  61.7;  90.1;  142.20;  144.6 
gdumda'£x(i )  we  alone 
may  da£x(i)  you  people  alone 
dida,£x(i )  they  alone  138.11 
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The  third  personal  pronouns  are  not  infrequently  used  with  pre¬ 
ceding  demonstratives : 

hd'£ga  (or  I'daga )  aVda£x  that  one  by  himself  {aid  used  here 
apparently  as  a  peg  for  the  suffixed  element  -da£x  by  one’s  self) 
hd£d'ifan  and  lda£d'ifan  those  people 

hd£-  and  Ida-,  it  should  be  noted,  are  demonstrative  stems  that  occur 
only  when  compounded  with  other  elements. 

The  independent  possessive  pronouns  (it  is)  mine,  thine,  his, 
ours,  yours,  are  expressed  by  the  possessive  forms  of  the  substan¬ 
tival  stem  ais--  having,  belonging,  property:  a-is‘deKV  it  is  mine 
23.2;  154.18,  19,  20;  a-is'de'£  yours;  a'-is’da  his  23.2,  3;  (156.7) 
and  so  on.  These  forms,  though  strictly  nominal  in  morphology, 
have  really  no  greater  concreteness  of  force  than  the  English  transla¬ 
tions  mine,  thine,  and  so  on. 

§  104.  Demonstrative  Pronouns  and  Adverbs 

Four  demonstrative  stems,  used  both  attributively  and  substan¬ 
tively,  are  found:  a-,  ga,  Ida-,  and  hda£-.  Of  these  only  ga  that 
occurs  commonly  as  an  independent  word ;  the  rest,  as  the  first  ele¬ 
ments  of  composite  forms.  The  demonstratives  as  actually  found 
are: 

Indefinite,  ga  that  60.5;  61.2;  110.4;  194.4,5 
Near  first,  a' ga  this  44.9;  186.4;  all  this  here  110.2;  188.20 
Near  second.  I'daga  that  116.22;  Idall  that  there  55.16 
Near  third.  hd'a£ga  that  yonder  186.5;  hd£ll  that  over  there 

a-  has  been  found  also  as  correlative  to  ga-  with  the  forms  of  na{g)~ 
do , say: 

ana£ndx  like  this  176.13  (ga-na£ne'x  that  way,  thus  114.17; 

122.20) 

ana£na'£t  it  will  be  as  it  is  now  cf.  152.8  {ga-na£na'£t%  it  will  be 
that  way) 

perhaps  also  in: 

ada't'wi£  everywhere  ( =  adaH  '  this  way,  hither  [see  §  1 12, 1]  +  -m,e 
every)  30.12;  74.2;  120.13 

Ida-  (independently  46.5;  47.5;  192.6)  seems  to  be  itself  a  compound 
element,  its  first  syllable  being  perhaps  identifiable  with  %-  hand. 
ida£d'it'an  and  hda£d'ifan,  referred  to  above,  are  in  effect  the  sub¬ 
stantive  plurals  of  I'daga  and  hd'a£ga.  7ida£-  as  demonstrative  pro¬ 
noun  is  doubtless  identical  with  the  local  hda£-  yonder,  beyond, 
found  as  a  prefix  in  the  verb. 
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By  far  the  most  commonly  used  of  the  demonstratives  is  that  of 
indefinite  reference,  ga.  It  is  used  as  an  anaphoric  pronoun  to  refer 
to  both  things  and  persons  of  either  number,  also  to  summarize  a  pre¬ 
ceding  phrase  or  statement.  Not  infrequently  the  translation  that 
or  those  is  too  definite;  a  word  of  weaker  force,  like  it,  better 
serves  the  purpose.  The  association  of  i'daga  and  hd'a£ga  with  spa- 
cial  positions  corresponding  to  the  second  and  third  persons  respec¬ 
tively  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  strong,  and  it  is  perhaps  more  accu¬ 
rate  to  render  them  as  that  right  around  there  and  that  yonder. 
Differing  fundamentally  in  this  respect  from  adjectives,  demonstra¬ 
tive  pronouns  regularly  precede  the  noun  or  other  substantive  ele¬ 
ment  they  modify: 

a'ga  sgi'si  this  coyote  108.1 

i'daga  yap!a '  that  person 

ga  £  add’d  all  that,  all  of  those  47.12 

A  demonstrative  pronoun  may  modify  a  noun  that  is  part  of  a  local 
phrase : 

i'daga  hec£s'dumad  beyond  that  mountain  122.22;  124.1 
Corresponding  to  the  four  demonstrative  pronoun-stems  are  four 
demonstrative  adverb-stems,  derived  from  the  former  by  a  change 
of  the  vowel  -a-  to  - e -:  e-,  ge,  ide-,  and  hee£~.  Just  as  ga  that  was 
found  to  be  the  only  demonstrative  freely  used  as  an  independent 
pronoun,  so  ge  there,  alone  of  the  four  adverbial  stems,  occurs  outside 
of  compounds,  e-,  Ide-,  and  hee£~,  however,  are  never  compounded 
with  ge,  as  are  a-,  Ida-,  and  hda£-  with  its  pronominal  correspondent 
ga;  a  fifth  adverbial  stem  of  demonstrative  force,  me£  (hither  as 
verbal  prefix),  takes  its  place.  The  actual  demonstrative  adverbs 
thus  are: 

Indefinite,  ge  there  64.6;  77.9;  194.11 
Near  first.  eme'£  here  112.12,  13;  194.4;  me£-  hither 
Near  second.  i'deme£  right  around  there  46.15 
Near  third.  he'e£me£  yonder  31.13 

Of  these,  me£-,  the  correlative  of  hee£-,  can  be  used  independently 
when  followed  by  the  local  -al  :  me'£al  on  this  side,  hitherwards 
58.9;  160.4.  hee£-  away,  besides  frequently  occurring  as  a  verbal 
prefix,  is  found  as  a  component  of  various  adverbs : 

heedada'£,  heeda'£  over  there,  away  from  here,  off  46.8;  194.10 
\e'£nes  then,  at  that  time  120.2;  146.6;  162.3 
) be'£daY  on  that  side,  toward  yonder  §  104 
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me£-  can  be  used  also  with  the  adverb  ge  of  indefinite  reference  pre¬ 
ceding;  the  compound,  followed  by  di,  is  employed  in  an  interroga¬ 
tive  sense:  geme'£di  where?  when?  56.10;  100.16;  190.25.  The 
idea  of  direction  in  the  demonstrative,  adverbs  seems  less  strong 
than  that  of  position:  he'e£me£  baxa'£m  he  comes  from  over  there, 
as  well  as  he'e£me£  gini'£V  he  goes  over  there.  me£-  and  hee£-(haa£~), 
however,  often  necessarily  convey  the  notions  of  toward  and  away 
from  the  speaker:  me'£-yewei£  hd'a£-yewei£  he  came  and  went  back 
and  forth. 

Demonstrative  adverbs  may  take  the  restrictive  suffix  -da£x  or 
-daba'£x  (cf.  -da£x  with  personal  pronouns,  §103): 
eme£da'£x  114.4,  5  1 
eme£daba,£x  114.14J  ^16re  a^one 

§  105.  Interrogative  and  Indefinite  Pronouns 

As  independent  words,  the  interrogative  and  indefinite  stems  occur 
with  adverbs  or  adverbial  particles,  being  found  in  their  bare  form 
only  when  incorporated.  The  same  stems  are  used  for  both  inter¬ 
rogative  and  indefinite  purposes,  a  distinction  being  made  between 
persons  and  things: 

neV  who?  some  one  86.2,  23;  108.11 
Vai  what?  something  86.5;  122.3;  128.8 

As  independent  adverb  also  perhaps: 

Vai  Humuxi  perhaps  he’ll  strike  me  23.3 
As  interrogatives,  these  stems  are  always  followed  by  the  interroga 
tive  enclitic  particle  di,  Vai  always  appearing  as  Va-  when  di  imme¬ 
diately  follows: 

ne'V-di  who?  46.15;  86.4;  142.9 

Va'-di  what?  47.9;  60.11;  86.8 

Va'i  .  .  .  di  occurs  with  post-positive  ga£a'l: 

Va'i  ga£al  di'  what  for ?  why?  71.15;  86.14;  98.8 

As  indefinites,  they  are  often  followed  by  the  composite  particle 
-s'i£wa'Vdi: 

neV -s'Vwa'V di  I  don’t  know  who,  somebody  22.8 
Vai-s'i£wa'Vdi  I  don’t  know  what,  something  96.10 

As  negative  indefinites,  neV  and  Vai  are  preceded  by  the  negative 
adverb  a'nl£  or  wede,  according  to  the  tense-mode  of  the  verb  (see 
§  72) : 
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a'm£  ne'V  nobody  63.4;  90.8,  25 

a'nle  VaKi  nothing  58.14;  61.6;  128.23 

we'de  neV  ii's’ik '  nobody  will  give  it  to  me  (cf.  98.10) 

we'de  Vai  u' V dam  do  not  give  me  anything 

With  the  post-nominal  -wi'£  every,  Vai  forms  l :'aiwi'£  everything, 
something.  No  such  form  as  *neVwi'£,  however,  occurs,  its  place 
being  taken  by  aldll,  aldl  all,  everybody.  In  general,  it  may  be 
said  that  Vai  has  more  of  an  independent  substantival  character 
than  neV ;  it  corresponds  to  the  English  thing  in  its  more  indefinite 
sense,  e.  g.,  Va'i  gwala  many  things,  everything  96.15;  102.11; 
108.8 

The  adverbial  correspondent  of  Vai  is  gwi  how?  where?  46.2; 
78.5.  In  itself  gwi  is  quite  indefinite  in  signification  and  is  as  such 
often  used  with  the  forms  of  na(g)~  do,  act  47.11 ;  55.7 : 

gwi'di  nagalf  how  are  you  doing?  (e.  g.,  where  are  you  going?) 
86.17;  (138.25) 

As  interrogative,  it  is  followed  by  di: 

gwi'di  how?  where?  44.5;  70.6;  73.9;  190.10  \ 

as  indefinite,  by  -s’Vwa'V  di  (cf.  190.4) : 

gwis‘i£wa'Vdi  in  someway,  somewhere  54.7;  96.8;  120.21  (also 
gwi'hap  somewhere) 

as  negative  indefinite,  it  is  preceded  by  a'nl£  or  wede: 

a'nl£  gwl 1  in  no  way,  nowhere  23.6;  62.11;  192.14 
we'de  gwi  naY  do  not  go  anywhere! 

As  indefinite  relative  is  used  gwl'ha  wheresoever  140.9,  13,  15,  19. 

IV.  The  Adjective  (§§  106-109) 

§  106.  General  Remarks 

Adjectives  can  not  in  Takelma  without  further  ado  be  classed  as 
nouns  or  verbs,  as  they  have  certain  characteristics  that  mark  them 
off  more  or  less  clearly  from  both;  such  are  their  distinctly  adjectival 
suffixes  and  their  peculiar  method  of  forming  the  plural.  In  some 
respects  they  closely  approach  the  verb,  as  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
frequently  preceded  by  body-part  prefixes,  also  in  the  amplification 
of  the  stem  in  the  plural  in  ways  analogous  to  what  we  have  found 
in  the  verb.  They  differ,  however,  from  verbal  forms  in  that  they 
can  not  be  predicatively  used  (except  that  the  simple  form  of  the 
adjective  may  be  predicatively  understood  for  an  implied  third  per¬ 
son),  nor  provided  with  the  pronominal  suffixes  peculiar  to  the  verb; 
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a  first  or  second  personal  relation  is  brought  about  by  the  use  of 
appropriate  forms  of  the  copula  ei-  be.  They  agree  with  the  noun 
and  pronoun  in  being  frequently  followed  by  the  distinctly  denomi¬ 
native  exclusive  suffix  -fa  (see  §  98)  and  in  the  fact  that,  when 
forming  part  of  a  descriptive  noun,  they  may  take  the  personal  end¬ 
ings  peculiar  to  the  noun: 

ts '  lixi-maha' if  ek '  dog-big-my  (  =  my  horse) 

As  adjectives  pure  and  simple,  however,  they  are  never  found  with 
the  possessive  suffixes  peculiar  to  the  noun;  e.  g.,  no  such  form  as 
*maha'if  eV  alone  ever  occurs.  It  thus  appears  that  the  adjective 
occupies  a  position  midway  between  the  noun  and  the  verb,  yet  with 
characteristics  peculiar  to  itself.  The  most  marked  syntactic  feature 
of  the  adjective  is  that,  unlike  a  qualifying  noun,  it  always  follows 
the  modified  noun,  even  when  incorporated  with  it  (see  §  93).  Ex¬ 
amples  are: 

wa-iwl'i  du  girl  pretty  55.7 ;  124.5 
yap! a  daldi'  person  wild  22.14 

sgi'si  da-sga'xif  Coyote  sharp-snouted  86.3,  20;  88.1,  11 
pirn  xvfm  yeldx  debit'5  salmon  dry  burden-basket  full  (  =  burden- 
basket  full  of  dry  salmon)  75.10 

Rarely  does  it  happen  that  the  adjective  precedes,  in  which  case 
it  is  to  be  predicatively  understood : 

gwa'la  yap!as  many  (were)  the  people  180.16  (but  ya'pla  gvoala ' 
people  many  194.10) 

Even  when  predicatively  used,  however,  the  adjective  regularly  fol¬ 
lows  the  noun  it  qualifies.  Other  denominating  words  or  phrases 
than  adjectives  are  now  and  then  used  to  predicate  a  statement  or 
command : 

yu'Tdalx  (1)  wa'lc'i5  (2),  ga  (3)  ga£al  (4)  deligia'lfi  (5)  gwds  (6)  [as 
they  were]  without  (2)  teeth  (1),  for  (4)  that  (3)  [reason]  they 
brought  them  as  food  (5)  intestines  (6)  130.22 
masi'5  (1)  al-ndana'£n  (2)  naga-ida (3)  [do]  you  in  your  turn  (1) 
[dive],  since  you  said  (3)  “  I  can  get  close  to  him  ”  (2)  61.9 

§  107.  Adjectival  Prefixes 

Probably  all  the  body-part  prefixes  and  also  a  number  of  the 
purely  local  elements  are  found  as  prefixes  in  the  adjective.  The 
material  at  hand  is  not  large  enough  to  enable  one  to  follow  out  the 
prefixes  of  the  adjective  as  satisfactorily  as  those  of  the  verb;  but 
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there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  any  tangible  difference  of 
usage  between  the  two  sets.  Examples  of  prefixes  in  the  adjective 
are: 

1.  dak'~. 

dak '-maha'i  big  on  top 
dak'-dw'Z£s  big-headed 

2.  da"-. 

da z-molhi't'  red-eared  14.4;  15.12;  96.13 
da A-Jio'Fwal  with  holes  in  ear  166.13,  19 
da ^-mahaH  big-cheeked 

3.  s'in-. 

sdn-ho'Jc'wal  with  holes  in  nose  166.13,  18 
s'm-hu's'gal  big-nosed  25.1;  27.5,  13;  28.6 
s’in -p'i'l£s  flat-nosed 

4.  de-. 

de-ts-!uguY,  de-ts’!ugu'u  sharp-pointed  74.13;  126.18 
d e-fulii'£p'  dull 

de-£winiY  proceeding,  reaching  to  50.4 

5.  da-. 

d&-sga'xi(t')  long-mouthed  15.13;  86.3;  88.1,  11 

da.-sguli'  short  33.17 

da-ho'k'wal  holed  176.7 

dn-maJia'i  big-holed  92.4 

da,-t!os‘o'u  small-holed 

6.  gwen-. 

gwen -xdi'l£s  slim-necked 
gwen -t'ge'm  black-necked  196.6 

7.  I-. 

l-ts'Io'jy’al  sharp-clawed  14.4;  15.13;  86.3 
i-ge'wa£x  crooked-lianded 
l-k!ok!o'ic'  ugly-handed 

8.  xd"-. 

x&^-mahaH  big-waisted,  wide 

xHa-xdi'l£s  slim-waisted,  notched  71.15;  75.6 

9.  dV-. 

dl1  -klelix  conceited 

10.  dV-. 


di £-mahaxi  big  below,  big  behind 
3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2—12 - 17 
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di£-Tc!a'ls  lean  in  rump 

11.  gwel-. 

Tia-gwel-bila'in  empty  underneath,  like  table  (cf.  Tia-bila'm 
empty) 

gwel-ho' Tc'wal  holed  underneath  43,  9. 

12.  ha-. 

hsMa'm  empty  (literally,  having  nothing  inside,  cf.  bila'm 
having  nothing  43.6,  8,  14) 

13.  sal-. 

sal -tla'i  narrow 
sal -ts'!unaypx  straight 

14.  al-.  (Referring  to  colors  and  appearances) 
al-f geym  black  13.3;  162.  4 

&\-ts’!i'l  red 

a\-t'gu'i£s‘  white  55.2 ;  188.11 
al -sgenhiY  black  92.19 
aX-gwa'si  yellow 

&\-fgisaymf  green  (participle  of  t'gisi'£m  it  gets  green) 
al -lc!iyl'x-naf  blue  (literally,  smoke-doing  or  being) 
al -Jc!oJc!oyV  ugly-faced  47.2;  60.5 
al -t!ees'iY  little-eyed  94.3;  (94.6,  14) 
ed-fgeya'px  round 
al -fmila'px  smooth 

15.  han-. 

han -hogwa'l  with  hole  running  through  56.9,  10 
A  few  cases  have  been  found  of  adjectives  with  preceding  nouns  in 
such  form  as  they  assume  with  pre-positive  and  possessive  suffix: 

da'le!oloi-ts‘!il  red-cheeked 
gwitliu-tla'i  slim-wristed 

An  example  of  an  adjective  preceded  by  two  body-part  prefixes  has 
already  been  given  (ha-gwel-bilaym) .  Here  both  prefixes  are  coordi¬ 
nate  in  function  (cf.  ha-gwel-pHya' ,  §  95).  In: 

xda-sol-gwa' si  between-claws-yellow  (myth  name  of  Sparrow- 
Hawk)  166.2 

the  two  body-part  prefixes  are  equivalent  to  an  incorporated  local 
phrase  (cf.  §  35,  4) 

§  108.  Adjectival  Derivative  Suffixes 

A  considerable  number  of  adjectives  are  primitive  in  form,  i.  e., 
not  capable  of  being  derived  from  simpler  nominal  or  verbal  stems. 
Such  are: 
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ho's'au  getting  older 

maha'i  big  23.1;  74.15;  146.3 

bus •  wiped  out,  destroyed,  used  up  42.2;  140.19 

dti  good,  beautiful  55.7;  58.7;  124.4;  146.6 

t'u  hot  57.15;  186.25 

pu'n  rotten  140.21 

yo't'i  alive  ([?]  yoY  being  +  enclitic  -hi)  (128.16) 

and  many  others.  A  very  large  number,  however,  are  provided  with 
derivative  suffixes,  some  of  which  are  characteristic  of  adjectives 
per  se,1  while  others  serve  to  convert  nouns  and  pre-positive  phrases 
into  adjectives.  Some  adjectival  stems  seem  capable  of  being  used 
either  with  or  without  a  suffix  (cf.  da-sga'xi  and  de-ts' luguY  above, 
§  107) : 

maha'i  and  malm' it'  big 
al-gwa'si  and  al-gwa'sit '  yellow 

1.  ~(i)t Probably  the  most  characteristic  of  all  adjectival  suffixes 

is  ~(i)t",  all  -t’  participles  (see  §  76)  properly  belonging  here. 
Non-participial  examples  are: 

al-gwa'sit"  yellow 
al-sgenhi' t'  black  92.19 
al-t!ees' i't'  little-eyed  94.3 

(?)  ha'nt"  half  ([?]  cf.  han-  through)  146.22;  154.9;  192.7 

Holt"  one-horned  46.7 ;  47.7;  49.3. 

daa-molhi' t'  red-eared  14.4;  15.12;  88.2;  96.13 

de-ts'  lugii't'  sharp-pointed  126.18 

hlulsa'V  soft  (food)  (cf.  Iclu'ls  worm)  130.22 

plala'Vwa-goyo'H"  eit"e£  I  am  story-doctor  (cf.  goyo '  shaman) 

2.  - al .  Examples  of  adjectives  with  this  suffix  are: 

i-ts’!o'p  al  sharp-clawed  14.4;  86.3  (cf. de-ts’ liiguY  sharp-pointed; 

for-n'-:  -g-  cf.  §  42,  1,  6) 
t!iY  al  thin 

(?)  dehal  five  ([  ?]  =  being  in  front 2)  150.19,  20;  182.21 
s'in-ho'VwaX  with  holes  in  nose  166.13,  18;  (56.9;  166.19;  176.7) 
s'in-hu's'gsd  big-nosed  25.1;  27.5,  13;  28.6 
hi' 'p" al  flat 

mi'xol  how  much,  how  many  (used  interrogatively  and  relatively) 
100.8;  182.13 

mixa'ilia  numerous,  in  great  numbers  92.28;  94.1 

1 A  few  adjectives  in  -am  (=  -an)  are  distinctly  nominal  in  appearance;  bila'm  having  nothing;  xila'm 
sick  (but  also  as  noun,  dead  person,  ghost).  It  hardly  seems  possible  to  separate  these  from  nouns  like 
heela'm  board;  ts-’ela'm  hail. 

*  Cf.  American  Anthropologist,  n.  s.,  vol.  9,  p.  266. 
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3.  -di,  A  few  adjectives  have  been  found  with  this  suffixed  element: 

hapsdV  little  192.6;  Tid'p  di  24.12;  60.15;  61.5  (cf.  haapxi'  child 
128.16) 

yap!  a  daldi'  wild  man  (cf.  dal-  in  the  brush)  22.14 

gama'xdi  raw  94.3,  6;  144.5;  182.4 

gweldV  finished  (cf.  gwel-  leg)  34.1;  79.8;  94.18 

4„  -ts!-  (-£s).  In  a  small  number  of  adjectives  this  element  is  doubt¬ 
less  to  be  considered  a  suffix:  . 

%rlts\ak'w  bad,  ugly  182.1;  186.22;  198.4  (cf.  pi.  il£a'lsaFw) 
s‘in-p'i'l£ s  flat-nosed 

xda-xdi'l£ s  slim-waisted  71.15;  75.6  (cf.  inferential  passive  xa-i- 
xdi'lxdaWam  they  have  been  notched  in  several  places) 

A  few  adjectives  in  -s,  evidently  morphologically  connected  with 
the  scattering  nouns  in  -s,  also  occur: 

gums  blind  26.14 

bdls  long  14.5;  33.16;  158.1 

s'uns'  thick  90.3 

5.  -( a)x .  This  suffix  disappears  in  the  plural  (see  below,  §  109), 

so  that  no  room  is  left  for  doubt  as  to  its  non-radical  character. 
Whether  it  is  to  be  identified  with  the  non-agentive  -x  of  the 
verb  is  somewhat  uncertain,  but  that  such  is  the  case  is  by  no 
means  improbable;  in  some  cases,  indeed,  the  adjective  in  -x 
is  connected  with  a  verb  in  -x.  The  -a'px  of  some  of  the 
examples  is  without  doubt  composed  of  the  petrified  -b-  found 
in  a  number  of  verbs  (see  §  42,  1)  and  the  adjectival  (or  non- 
agentive)  -x. 

al-t’geysdpx  round  (cf.  al-t'  geye'px  it  rolls) 
sal-ts'  !un&ypx  straight 
da-ts’!dmx  sick  90.12,  13,  21;  92.5;  150.16 
al-t'mil a'px  smooth 

da-po'a£x  crooked  (cf.  p'owo'£x  it  bends) 
l-ge'wa£x  crooked-lianded 

More  transparently  derivational  in  character  than  any  of  those 
listed  above  are  the  following  adjectival  suffixes: 

6.  -gwatf  having.  Adjectival  forms  in  -gwaY  are  derived  partly 

by  the  addition  of  the  adjectival  suffix  -(a)f  to  third  personal 
reflexive  possessive  forms  in  -' t'gwa  (- xagwa ),  or  to  palatalized 
passive  participial  forms  in  themselves  derived  from 

nouns  (see  §  77),  partly  by  the  addition  of  -gwaY  to  nouns  in 
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their  pre-pronominal  form  (- x ) .  The  fact  that  these  various 
-gwa'f  forms,  despite  their  at  least  apparent  diversity  of  origin, 
clearly  form  a  unit  as  regards  signification,  suggests  an  ultimate 
identity  of  the  noun  reflexive  -gwa  (and  therefore  verbal 
indirect  reflexive  -gwa-)  with  the  passive  participial  -¥w.  The 
-gwa-  of  forms  in  -x-gwaf  is  not  quite  clear,  but  is  perhaps  to 
be  identified  with  the  comitative  -gwa-  of  the  verb.  An 
adjective  like  yvllilal-x-gwaf  teeth-having  presents  a  parallel¬ 
ism  to  a  verbal  participle  like  da¥ -lim-x-gwaf  with  (tree) 
falling  over  one  (from  aorist  da¥ -limlm-x-gwa-de £  i  am  with 
it  falling  over  me,  see  §  46)  that  is  suggestive  of  morphologic 
identity.  Examples  of  -gwaY  adjectives  are: 
waya'uxag wat'  having  daughter-in-law  56.10  (cf.  waya'uxagwa 
her  own  daughter-in-law) 

fgwana'fgwaV  slave-having  (cf.  f gwana'f gwa  his  own  slave) 
Da-fdn-eld'afg wat' 1  Squirrel-Tongued (literally,  in-mouth  squirrel 
his-tongue  having  [name  of  Ccqmte’s  daughter])  70.6;  72.4; 
75.11 

ni'mgwat'  mother-having  (cf.  ni'xa¥w  mothered) 
me'mgwat'  father-having  (cf.  me'xa¥w  fathered) 

¥  ei£le' jp' igig wat'  wife-having  (cf.  ¥  ei£le' p  igi¥  w  wived  142.6) 
guuxg waV  wife-having  12S.4  (cf.  guu-x-dey¥  my  wife  142.9) 
dagax gwa't'  head-having  (cf.  da'g-ax-de¥  my  head  90.13) 
ts‘  lu'lxgw&V  having  Indian  money  (cf.  ts'!udx  Indian  money 
14.13) 

A  form  with  -gwat'  and  the  copula  ei-  (for  persons  other  than  the 
third)  takes  the  place  in  Takelma  of  the  verb  have  : 
ts'Iu'lxgwaf  eife£  I  have  money  (literally  money-having  or 
moneyed  I-am 
ts‘  !ulx-gwa'f  he  has  money 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  it  has  greater  individuality  as  a  distinct 
phonetic  unit,  the  post-positive  wa'¥i£  without  is  the  mor¬ 
phologic  correlative  of  - gwat '  having: 
dagax  wa'¥i£  elf  head  without  you-are 
da'gaxgwaf  elf  head-having  you-are 

Similarly : 

nixa  wa'¥i£  elfe£  mother  without  I-am 
ni'xagwaf  elfe£  mother-having  I-am 

1  'The  fact  that  this  form  has  a  body-part  prefix  (da-  mouth)  seems  to  imply  its  verbal  (participial) 
character,  -t'gwat'  in  it,  and  forms  like  it,  may  have  to  be  analyzed,  not  as  -t'gwa  his  own+  -f,  but  rather 
as  -£  his +-gwa-  having-)--  ?.  In  other  words,  from  a  noun-phrase  t'an  ela'a  (older  ela'af)  squirrel  his. 
tongue  may  be  theoretically  formed  a  comitative  intransitive  with  prefix:  *da-t'dn-eld'at'-gwadee  i  am 
having  squirrel’s  tongue  in  my  mouth,  of  which  the  text-form  is  the  participle.  This  explanation  has 
the  advantage  over  the  one  given  above  of  putting  forms  in  -'t'gwat'  and  -xgwaV  onone  line;  cf.  also  73.15. 
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7.  -iniikli.  A  few  adjectives  have  been  found  ending  in  this  suffix 

formed  from  temporal  adverbs : 

hop !e£nimik\i  (men)  of  long  ago  168.1  ( hop!e£n  long  ago  58.4,  7,  11) 
&ou£i'mik!i  (people)  of  nowadays  (bou  now  188.8;  194.5) 

8.  -  (i)  1c!i.  This  suffix,  evidently  closely  related  to  the  preceding 

one,  forms  adjectives  (with  the  signification  of  belonging  to, 
always  being)  from  local  phrases.  Examples  are: 

ha-will' y\k  !i  belonging  to  good  folks,  not  “common”  (from  ha-will 
in  the  house) 

xda-bemik\i£  being  between  sticks 
ha-bami' sik\i£  dwelling  in  air 

xda-da'nik\i  belonging  between  rocks  (e.  g.,  crawfish) 
daV-p  !i'yak\i£  staying  always  over  the  fire 
ha-p  li'yak  !i£  belonging  to  fire 

9.  -£xi.  A  few  adjectival  forms  in  -£xi,  formed  from  local  phrases, 

seem  to  have  a  force  entirely  coincident  with  adjectives  in ~(i)Tc!i: 
ha-p !i'ya£x i  belonging  to  fire 

ha-xi'ya£x i  mink  (literally,  always  staying  in  the  water  [from 
ha-xiya'  in  the  water  33.4]) 

10.  -£i Hxi.  This  suffix  seems  to  be  used  interchangeably  with 

-(i)h!i  and  -£xi.  Examples  are: 

ha-bami'  sa£lnx\£  belonging  to  the  air,  sky 
xda-da'ni£inxi£  belonging  between  rocks 
ha-wiliH^x i  belonging  to  the  house 
ha-xi'ya£inx i  belonging  to  the  water 
ha-p!iya£i'lx i  belonging  to  fire 

The  following  forms  in  -H'xi,  not  derived  from  local  phrases,  doubt¬ 
less  belong  with  these: 

grefi'hd  belonging  there  160.24 

goyo£i'lx i  belonging  to  shamans  (used  to  mean:  capable  of  wish¬ 
ing  ill,  supernaturally  doing  harm,  to  shamans)  170.11 

§  109.  JPlural  Formations 

A  few  adjectives  form  their  plural  or  frequentative  by  reduplica¬ 
tion: 

Singular  Plural 

de-bu'u£  full  49.14;  116.5  de-bu£baKx  (dissimilated  from 

- bu£ba£x )  122.17 

i'lts!aVw  bad  182.1;  198.4  %l£a'lsak’w  (dissimilated  from 

il£alts!~ ) 

maha\  large  23.1 ;  74.15  mahml  32.15;  49.10;  130.4 
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Of  these,  the  first  two  are  clearly  verbal  in  type.  The  probably  non- 
agentive  -x  of  de-bu£ba'x  (also  singular  de-bu'U£x  from  *de-burii]d-x  [cf. 
de-bu'ulc!in  i  shall  fill  itJ)  and  the  apparently  passive  participial 
-ak'w  of  lrlts!aVw  strongly  suggest  that  the  first  two  of  these  adjec¬ 
tives  are  really  adjectivally  specialized  verb-forms,  mahml  is  alto¬ 
gether  irregular  in  type  of  reduplication.  t!os'o'u  little  56.15;  74.16 
forms  its  plural  by  the  repetition  of  the  second  consonant  after  the 
repeated  vowel  of  the  singular:  dah.!oloi-t!os‘u'  s'gwat'  he  has  small 
cheeks.  In  regard  to  t'ut'  170.18.  the  plural  of  t'ti  hot  57.15,  it 
is  not  certain  whether  the  -t'  is  the  repeated  initial  consonant,  or 
the  -f  characteristic  of  other  adjective  plurals. 

Most  adjectives  form  their  plural  by  repeating  after  the  medial 
consonant  the  vowel  of  the  stem,  where  possible,  and  adding  to  the 
amplified  stem  the  element  -it'  (probably  from  -hit' ,  as  shown  by 
its  treatment  with  preceding  fortis),  or,  after  vowels,  -t'it';  a  final 
non-radical  -{a)x  disappears  in  the  plural,  ho' s' au  getting  bigger 
(with  inorganic  -a-)  forms  its  plural  by  the  repetition  of  the  stem- 
vowel  alone,  hos’du  156.11;  158.11;  similar  is  du£u'  58.10  which  seems 
to  be  the  plural  of  du  pretty  58.8.  yo't'i([1]  yot'-hi )  alive  forms 

the  plural  yot'i'hi  ([?]  yot'i-hi)  128.16.  Examples  of  the  peculiarly 
adjectival  plural  in  -( t')it'  are: 


Singular 

al-t'  geya'px  round 
al-t'mila'px  smooth 
sal-ts'  luna'px  straight 
sal-t!a'i  narrow 
da-p'o'a£x  crooked  ( =  - dk!-x ) 

l-ge'wa£x  crooked  - handed 
(  —  -ak!-x;  cf.  aorist  gewe- 
Idaw-  carry  [salmon]  bow- 
fashion) 

de-ts' !uguY  sharp-pointed  126.18 
de-t'ulu,£p  dull 
al-ts'Iid  red 


Plural 

al-t'geye'p'  it' 
al-t'  mill'  p'  it' 
sal-ts'  lu'nup' it' 
sal-t!a'y  at'it' 

gwit'-p' o' o£¥ it'  crooked¬ 
armed 
i-ge'wee£k'it' 


de-ts'!ugU  hit' 
de-t'ulu,£p'  it’ 

da'1c!oloi-ts’ li'lit'it'  he  has  red 
cheeks 


al-t'gu'i£s'  white  55.2;  188.11 
al-t'geym  black  13.3;  162.4 
bdls  long  14.5;  15.12,  15 


da'Jdoloi-t'  guy  u£ s'  it'  he  has 
white  cheeks 

da'hloloi-t'ge'me  t'it'  he  has 
black  cheeks 

s'inlxdaH'  an  bdal&'sit'  their 
noses  are  long 
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That  these  plurals  are  really  frequentative  or  distributive  in  force 
is  illustrated  by  such  forms  as  da'Tdoloi-ts'Ii'lit'if  red-cheeked, 
which  has  reference  not  necessarily  to  a  plurality  of  persons  affected, 
but  to  the  frequency  of  occurrence  of  the  quality  predicated,  i.  e.,  to 
the  redness  of  both  cheeks. 


Adverbs 

muU£xdayn  once  182.20;  188.13 


ga'£mHn  twice 
xi'nt ' 

gamga'man 

dehaldan 

haHmi'ts  faded  n 

ha£iga'£madayn 

haHxinda'n 

ha£igougadayn 

ixdilda'n 


V.  Numerals  (§§  110,  111) 

§  110.  Cardinals 

Cardinals 

1.  mi'i£sga£  13.2;  192.8;  mi'£s 
188.9 

ugd'£m  22.7;  110.11 
2'  1  gd'p.'ind1  55.7,12;  116.1 

3.  xi'bini'  150.8 

4.  gamga'm  148.5;  184.17 

5.  dehal  150.19,  20;  182.21 

6.  ha£imi'£s  150.12 

7.  ha£igd'£m 

8.  JiaHxdn 

9.  ha£igoy  150.14 

10.  i'xdll  13.1;  150.5;  182.22 

11.  i'xdll  ml'i£sga£  gadedY 

ten  one  on-top-of 

12.  i'xdll  gd'£m  gada'V 
20.  yap!ami'£s  182.23 
30.  xi'n  ixdll 

40.  gamga'mHn  ixdi'l 
50.  dehaldan  ixdVl 
60.  ha£lmi'ts!adan  ixddl 
70.  ha£lga'£madan  ixddl 
80.  ha£lxi'ndan  ixdi'l 
90.  haHgogada'n  ixdi'l 
100.  t!eimi,£s  23.2,  4,  9,  12,  13 
200.  gd'£m{tn  t!eimi'£s 
300.  xin  t!eimi'£s 
400.  gamga'miln  t!eimi'£s 
1,000.  i'xdildan  t!eimi'Es 
2,  000.  yap! a/mi' tsfadan  t!eimi'es 

mi'i£sga£  is  the  usual  uncompounded  form  of  one.  Tn  compounds 
the  simpler  form  mi'£s  (stem  mits!-)  occurs  as  the  second  element: 

ha£imi'£s  six  (  =  one  [finger]  in  the  hand) 
yap! ami' £s  twenty  (  =  one  man) 


§  no 


i  Often  heard  as  ga'j^ini'  55.2,  5. 
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t!eimi'£s  one  hundred  (probably  =  one  male  [£/$*-]) 
me€l  t'gda-mi'£s  crows  earth-one  (  =  land  packed  full  of  crows) 
144.9,  11,  12,  13 

deeml'£s  in-front-one  (  =  marching  in  single  file) 
almi'£s  all  together  92.23,  24;  190.17 

Of  the  two  forms  for  two,  gd'p!iniy  seems  to  be  the  more  frequently 
used,  though  no  difference  of  signification  or  usage  can  be  traced. 
ga'plini '  two  and  xi'biniy  three  are  evident  compounds  of  the 
simpler  gd'£m  and  xi'n  (seen  in  itaHxi'n  eight)  and  an  element  -bird' 
that  is  perhaps  identical  with  - bini '  of  ha'-bini '  in  the  middle. 
gamga'm  four  is  evidently  reduplicated  from  gd'£m  two,  the  falling 
accent  of  the  second  syllable  being  probably  due  to  the  former 
presence  of  the  catch  of  the  simplex.  An  attempt  has  been  made* 1 
to  explain  dehal  five  as  an  adjectival  form  in  -al  derived  from  dee- 
in  front.  The  numerals  six,  seven,  eight,  and  nine  are  best  con¬ 
sidered  as  morphologically  verbs  provided  with  the  compound  prefix 
ha£l-  in  the  hand  (see  §  35,  4),  and  thus  strictly  signifying  one 
(finger)  is  in  the  hand;  two,  three,  four  (fingers)  are  in  the 
hand.  No  explanation  can  be  given  of  -goy  in  ha£lgo"'  nine,  except 
that  it  may  be  an  older  stem  for  four,  later  replaced,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  by  the  composite  gamga'm.  two  +  two.  i'xdll  ten  is 
best  explained  as  compounded  of  l-x-  hand  (but  why  not  lux-  as  in 
lux-de'V  my  hand?)  and  the  dual  -did,  and  as  being  thus  equivalent 
to  TWO  HANDS. 

It  thus  seems  probable  that  there  are  only  three  simple  numeral 
stems  in  Takelma,  ml'i£s  one,  gd'£m  two,  and  xiyn  three.  All  the 
rest  are  either  evident  derivations  from  these,  or  else  ( dehal  probably 
and  i'xdll  certainly)  descriptive  of  certain  finger-positions.  While  the 
origin  of  the  Takelma  system  may  be  tertiary  or  quinary  (if  -goy  is 
the  original  stem  for  four  and  dehal  is  a  primary  element),  the 
decimal  feeling  that  runs  through  it  is  evidenced  both  by  the  break 
at  ten  and  by  the  arrangement  of  the  numerals  beyond  ten. 

The  teens  are  expressed  by  ten  one  above  (i.  e.,  ten  over  one),  ten 
two  above  ;  and  so  on.  ga£ayl  thereto  may  be  used  instead  of  gada'V 
over.  Twenty  is  one  man,  i.  e.,  both  hands  and  feet.  One  hun¬ 
dred  can  be  plausibly  explained  as  equivalent  to  one  male  person.2 
The  other  tens,  i.  e.,  thirty  to  ninety  inclusive,  are  expressed  by 

1  American  Anthropologist,  loc.  cit.,  where  five  is  explained  as  being  in  front,  on  the  basis  of  the 
method  of  fingering  used  by  the  Takelma  in  counting. 

1  Loc.  cit. 
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multiplication,  the  appropriate  numeral  adverb  preceding  the  word  for 
ten.  xi'n  ixdll  thirty,  however,  uses  the  original  cardinal  xin,  instead 
of  the  numeral  adverb  xinf.  The  hundreds  (including  two  hundred 
and  one  thousand)  are  similarly  expressed  as  multiplications  of  one 
hundred  ( t!eimi'£s ),  the  numeral  adverbs  (xin  instead  of  xi'nt'  in 
three  hundred)  preceding  t!eimi'£s.  Numerals  above  one  thousand 
(  =  10X100)  can  hardly  have  been  in  much  use  among  the  Takelma, 
but  can  be  expressed,  if  desired,  by  prefixing  the  numeral  adverbs 
derived  from  the  tens  to  t!eimi'£s ;  e.  g.,  dehaldan  ixdildan  t!eimi'£s 
5X10X100  =  5,000. 

As  far  as  the  syntactic  treatment  of  cardinal  numerals  is  concerned, 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  plural  of  the  noun  modified  is  never  em¬ 
ployed  with  any  of  them : 

wa-iwi '*  gap  Uni  girl  two  (i.  e.,  two  girls)  55.2,  5,  7,  12  (wa-iwi'{- 
t'an  girls  56.11) 

moloqola'v'a  Qd'vUni  old-woman  two  26.14  (moloqold' v  alclan  old 
women  138.10) 

ha'p'da  gd'pHni  his  child  two  154.17  (ha'pxda  his  children) 

Like  adjectives,  attributive  numerals  regularly  follow  the  noun. 

§  111 .  Numeral  Adverbs 

The  numeral  adveibs  denoting  so  and  so  many  times  are  derived 
from  the  corresponding  cardinals  by  suffixing  -an  (often  weakened 
to  -tin)  to  gd'£m  two  and  its  derivative  gamga'm  four;  -f,  to  xin 
three;  -da'n,  to  other  numerals  (-ada'n,  to  those  ending  in  -Em  and 
-ts!-  =  -£s).  ha£igd'£m  seven  and  ha£ixiyn  eight,  it  will  be  observed, 
do  not  follow  gd'£m  and  xin  in  the  formation  of  their  numeral  adverbs, 
but  add  ~(a)dasn. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  mii^x-  in  muii£xdayn  once  is  genetically 
related  and  perhaps  dialectically  ecpiivalent  to  mli£s-,  but  no  known 
grammaticor  phonetic  process  of  Takelma  enables  one  to  connect  them. 
ha£lgdugadayn  nine  times  seems  to  insert  a  -ga-  between  the  cardinal 
and  the  adverbial  suffix  -dan.  The  most  plausible  explanation  of  the 
form  is  its  interpretation  as  nine  ( ha£igoy )  that  (ga)  number-of-times 
(-da'n),  the  demonstrative  serving  as  a  peg  to  hang  the  suffix  on. 

From  the  numeral  adverbs  are  derived,  by  prefixing  ha-  in,  a 
further  series  with  the  signification  of  in  so  and  so  many  places: 

ha-gd,£m{tn  in  two  places 
ha-gamgamaKn  176.2,  3  in  four  places 
ha-ha£lgbugada'n  in  nine  places 

§  HI 
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Cardinals  with  prefixed  ha-  are  also  found,  apparently  with  an 
approximative  force,  e.  g.,  ha-dehdl  about  five  194.2. 

No  series  of  ordinal  numerals  could  be  obtained,  and  the  prob¬ 
ability  is  strong  that  such  a  series  does  not  exist,  debi'n  occurs 
as  first  (e.  g.,  will  debi'n-hi  first  house),  but  may  also  mean  last 
49.2;  150.15,  a  contradiction  that,  in  view  of  the  probable  etymology 
of  the  word,  is  only  apparent,  debi'n  is  evidently  related  to  ha-bini ' 
in  the  middle,  and  therefore  signifies  something  like  in  front  of 
the  middle;  i.  e.,  at  either  end  of  a  series,  a  meaning  that  com¬ 
ports  very  well  with  the  renderings  of  both  first  and  last-  It  is 
thus  evident  that  no  true  ordinal  exists  for  even  the  first  numeral. 

VI.  Adverbs  and  Particles  (§§  112-114) 

A  very  large  number  of  adverbs  and  particles  (some  of  them  simple 
stems,  others  transparent  derivatives,  while  a  great  many  others  still 
are  quite  impervious  to  analysis)  are  found  in  Takelma,  and,  particu¬ 
larly  the  particles,  seem  to  be  of  considerable  importance  in  an  idio¬ 
matically  constructed  sentence.  A  few  specifically  adverbial  suffixes 
are  discernible,  but  a  large  number  of  unanalyzable  though  clearly 
non-primitive  adverbs  remain;  it  is  probable  that  many  of  these  are 
crystallized  noun  or  verb  forms  now  used  in  a  specialized  adverbial 
sense. 

§  112 .  Adverbial  Suffixes  * 

Perhaps  the  most  transparent  of  all  is : 

1.  -da'tf.  This  element  is  freely  added  to  personal  and  demonstra¬ 
tive  pronouns,  adverbs  or  verbal  prefixes,  and  local  phrases,  to 
impart  the  idea  of  direction  from  or  to,  more  frequently  the  former. 
Examples  of  its  occurrence  are: 

grp’da't'  in  my  direction  ( gi  I) 

wade  dat'  from  my  side  (wade  to  me) 

uda't'  on,  to  this  side  112.17;  144.2 

7'dada't'  in  that  direction,  from  that  side  (Ida-  that) 

hd'a£ da't'  from  yonder  (haa£-  that  yonder) 

gwi' dat'  in  which  direction?  190.18  (gwi  how?  where?) 

ge da't'  from  there  144.8 

eme'£c lat*  from  here 

me'£ da't'  hitherwards  32.10,  11;  55.3  (me£-  hither) 

he' £ dat'  thitherwards  (he£-  away) 

nou da't'  from  down  river  23.9  (nou  down  river) 
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7wmdaV  (going)  across  Qian-  across)  30.4;  31.16 
haandada't'  from  across  (the  river)  (ha'nda  across  it)  112.17;  114.17 
habamd&'d  from  above  (ha-  in  +  bam-  up) 
haxiya' dat'  from  water  on  to  land  (ha-xiya'  in  the  water) 
dak'-wili'1  dat'  from  on  top  of  the  house  (< dak'-wili  over  the  house) 
27.5;  62.5 

gvoen-(gda-  bo'Jc'dandadsdt'  from  the  east  (gwen-t* gaa-borlc  danda 
east)  144.23;  (cf.  146.1) 

More  special  in  use  of  -dat'  are : 

honox dat'  last  year  (honox  some  time  ago) 

dewe'nxa da't'  day  after  to-morrow  ( dewe'nxa  to-morrow) 

deedaY  first,  before  others  110.5 

2.  - xa .  A  fairly  considerable  number  of  adverbs,  chiefly  temporal 
in  signification,  are  found  to  end  in  this  element.  Such  are: 

AoMxa'  yesterday  76.9;  98.21 
da-houx a'  this  evening  13.3;  16.15;  63.8;  78.4 
dabalni'x a  for  a  long  time  (cf.  bal-s  long  and  lep'ni'xa  in  winter) 
54.4;  108.16 

ya'xn  continually,  only,  indeed  (cf.  post-positive  yd'a  just)  54.5; 
63.3;  78.10 

dewe'nxa  to-morrow  77.14;  112.15;  130.17;  194.1 
dapla'x a  toward  daylight,  dawn  45.4 
de'ex a  henceforth  (cf.  de-  in  front  of)  196.5 
sama'xsL  in  summer  (cf.  sa'ma  summer  188.13;  verb-stem  sam-g- 
be  summer  92.9)  162.16;  176.13,  15 
lep'ni'xo,  in  ‘winter  162.20;  176.15 
de-bixi'msa  ([  ?  ]  =  - t-xa )  in  spring  ([  ?  ]  cf .  bi'xal  moon) 
da-yduga'mx a  in  autumn  186.3 
ts’!i' s'a  (m=-t-xa)  at  night  182.20 
xaml^xsi  by  the  ocean  (cf.  xarn-  into  water)  21.1;  55.1 
(?)  bdu-nexa,-da£  soon,  immediately  (cf.  bou  now  and  nee  well!  or 
na-1  do)  90.10;  108.2 

(?)daffma'xau far  away  (forded-  cf.  dae-od  near)  14.3;  188.21;  190.6 

In  lepni'x  90.6,  a  doublet  of  lep'ni'xa,  -xa  appears  shortened  to-x; 
this  -x  may  be  found  also  in  honox  some  time  ago  (cf.  hono'$  again). 
Here  perhaps  belongs  also  da-yawa'ntH-xi  (adjectival?)  in  half, 
ON  ONE  SIDE  (OF  TWO)  94.3. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  a  number  of  these  adverbs  are  provided 
with  the  prefix  da-  {de-  before  palatal  vowels,  cf.  §  36,  2),  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  which,  however,  in  their  case,  can  not  be  explained. 

3.  -Tie'.  A  number  of  adverbs,  chiefly  those  of  demonstrative 
signification,  assume  a  temporal  meaning  on  the  addition  of  -ne',  a 
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catch  intervening  between  the  suffix  and  the  stem.  Etymologi¬ 
cally  -ne  may  be  identical  with  the  hortatory  particle  nee  well,  let 


(us)  - . 

Adverb 

Jiee£-  there  yonder 

ge  there  14.3;  15.5,  12 
me£-  hither 

e'me£  here  31.3;  192.9 

gwi  how?  46.2;  78.5 

To  this  set  probably  belong  also: 


Temporal 

Jie'£ne'  then,  at  that  time  45.6; 
49.14 

ge£ne'  so  long  92.10;  198.9 
me£ nee  at  this  time  24.14  (cf.  also 
ma£nai  around  this  time  178.4) 
eme£ ne  ( yd'a-hi )  (right)  here  ([  ?  ]  = 
now)  190.23 

gwi'£ne  some  time  (elapsed),  how 
long?  44.2;  48.9;  148.7 


xu£n,  xu'£i ie'  at  night,  night  45.3;  46.12;  48.10;  160.22 
be£ n  by  day  166.2  (cf.  be  sun,  day) 

Tiop!e£n  long  ago  58.4;  86.7,9;  192.15;  194.4 

xd£newi'£  sometimes  132.25 

bdu ne  now,  yet  130.23  (cf.  bou  now) 

i'de£ne',  which  the  parallelism  of  the  other  forms  in  -ne'  with  de, 
monstrative  stems  leads  one  to  expect,  does  not  happen  to  occur- 
but  probably  exists.  Curiously  enough,  Tie,£ne  not  infrequently  may 
be  translated  as  like,  particularly  with  preceding  Fai  (§  105): 

Fa'i  7ie£ne  bem  something  like  wood  186.11 
Fai  gwala  he'£ne  like  various  things  196.3 

A  number  of  other  adverbial  suffixes  probably  occur,  but  the 
examples  are  not  numerous  enough  for  their  certain  determination. 
Among  them  is  -ada' : 

nougwada '  some  distance  down  river  54.2  (cf.  ndu  down  river  and 
ndugwa '  down  river  from  75.14) 

hinwada '  some  distance  up  river  56.4;  100.18;  102.4  (cf.  hina'u 
up  river  and  Jiinwa'  up  river  from  77.1) 
ha'nt’ada  across  the  river  98.5;  192.3;  (cf.  ha'nf  across,  in  half) 

Several  adverbs  are  found  to  end  in  -(da)da£,  perhaps  to  be  identified 
with  the  -da£  of  subordinate  verb-forms : 


bou-nexada£  immediately  90.10,  12;  108.2 
hee(da)da,£  away  from  here  92.5;  172.5;  194.10;  196.11 

gwel-£waFwi£  early  in  the  morning  44.1;  63.9;  77.14;  190.1  seems 
to  be  a  specialized  verb-form  in  -Fi£  if,  whenever.  It  is  possible 
that  there  is  an  adverbial  -t'  suffix : 

gwe'nt  in  back,  behind  94.15 
ha'nf  across,  in  half  146.22;  154.9;  192.7 
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It  may  be  that  this  -t'  has  regularly  dropped  off  when  final  in  poly¬ 
syllables: 

da£o'l  near  100.15;  but  da£o'lfi  (=da£o'l[t']  +  -hi)  136.7 


§  113 .  Simple  Adverbs 


The  simple  adverbs  that  are  closely  associated  with  demonstrative 
stems  have  been  already  discussed  (§  104).  A  number  of  others, 
partly  simple  stems  and  partly  unanalyzable  derivatives,  are  listed 
here,  such  as  have  been  already  listed  under  adverbial  suffixes  not 
being  repeated. 

1.  Local  adverbs: 


nou  down  river  17.9;  63.1;  124.15 
nd'u£s ■  next  door  ([?]  related  to  nou)  17.4;  188.2 
hina'u  up  river  ([?]  compounded  with  nou )  22.7;  23.1;  61.13; 
192.14 

da£-od  near  (cf.  -t\  §  112,  and  see  §  93)  100.15;  102.6;  126.2 
dihau(yd'a )  last  of  all  (see  §  93)  120.18 
gl'i£wa  far  off  48.8;  192.1 

aba'i  in  the  house  (cf.  §  37,  14)  28.8;  43.13;  140.5 
hd'a£yay  on  both  sides,  mutually  (cf.  §  37,  5)  172.10;  176.6 


2.  Temporal  adverbs: 

bou  now,  to-day  49.13;  50.1;  56.11;  61.11 
Jm'wi  still,  yet  (cf.  §  37,  9)  78.1;  126.21;  192.8;  198.11 
boune  hawi 
ha'wi  boune ' 

olo'm  (ulu'm)  formerly,  up  to  now  43.11;  63.1;  71.15;  166.2 
hemdis  when?  132.24;  a'ni£  hem  never 

mT  now,  already  (often  proclitic  to  following  word)  22.4;  63.1; 
190.9 


soon  128.18 


gane  then,  and  then  (often  used  merely  to  introduce  new  state¬ 
ment)  47.14;  63.1,  2,  16 

A  noteworthy  idiomatic  construction  of  adverbs  or  phrases  of  tem¬ 
poral  signification  is  their  use  as  quasi-substantives  with  forms  of 
ldalll-  become.  Compare  such  English  substantivized  temporal 
phrases  as  afternoon.  Examples  are: 


sama'xa  lap'F  in-summer  it-has-become  92.11 
hayee'wa'xdd"da  ldaleK  in-their-returning  it-became  (  =  it  became 
time  for  them  to  return)  124.15 

habebini  diha'-uda  laalzt  a£  noon  after-it  when-it-became  ( =  when 
it  was  afternoon)  186.8 
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3.  Negative  and  affirmative  adverbs: 

hit'  no  134.19,  21 

ha'-u  yes  24.13;  64.1;  170.12 

a'nl£  not  (with  aorist)  23.3,  6;  64.3;  78.1 

a'ndi  not?  56.10;  90.26  (e.  g.,  a'ndi  Vai  are  there  not  any?)  56.8 
n%1  not?  (with  following  subordinate):  s'-nl naga'sbinda£  didn’t 
I  tell  you?  136.10 
naga-di'  do  (you)  not?  116.12 

wede  not  (with  inferential  and  potential)  25.13;  122.22,  23 

4.  Modal  adverbs: 

hono,£  (rarely  heard  as  hono£n  74.8;  this  is  very  likely  its  origi¬ 
nal  form,  cf.  -£n  for  -£ne,  §  112,  3)  again,  too,  also  22.4;  58.5; 

134.1 

ganga  only  54.4;  94.5;  ganga'-hi  anyhow  94.8;  142.13;  ganga~s-i'£ 
just  so,  for  fun 

waned  even  47.10;  61.3;  71.8;  76.4;  186.2 

yaxd'awa  however  (cf.  yaxa,  §  114,  9;  for  -wa  cf.  gl'i£wa,  §  113, 1) 
72.11;  74.15 

ha'ga  explanatory  particle  used  with  inferential  28.10;  45.11 
(e.  g.,  ga  haga  wa'la£  yu'V  so  that  one  was  really  he  170.8) 
nakla '  in  every  way,  of  all  sorts  (e.  g.,  h'adi'  nalcla  £a'ni£  lglfinan 
what  kind  was  not  taken?,  i.  e.,  every  kind  was  taken  60.11) 
yewe  perhaps  136.23;  180.8;  196.18 

S'o£,  s‘du£  perfectly,  well  136.20;  166.1  (e.  g.,  s‘o'£  deegwa'lt'gwlip ' 
take  good  care  of  yourself!  128.24) 
amadi' (s‘i£)  would  that!  142.10  (e.  g.,  amadi' sd£  t!omoma'£n  I 
wish  I  could  kill  him;  amadi  loho'i£  would  that  he  died!  196.2) 
wi'sa£m  (cf.  wis,  §  114,  8)  I  wonder  if  150.2,  3  (e.  g.,  mli  wi'sa£m 
ya'£  I  wonder  if  he  went  already) 

It  is  a  characteristic  trait  of  Takelma,  as  of  many  other  American 
languages,  that  such  purely  modal  ideas  as  the  optative  (would 
that!)  and  dubitative  (i  wonder  if)  are  expressed  by  independent 
adverbs  without  modification  of  the  indicative  verb-form  (cf.  further 
wi£ol)iha'n  yeewa'£t'  wi'sa£m  my-elder-brothers  they- will-return 
I-WONDER-IF  150.2,  3). 

Several  of  the  adverbs  listed  above  can  be  used  relatively  with 
subordinates,  in  which  use  they  may  be  looked  upon  as  conjunctive 
adverbs : 

bou-gwanl  (1)  ydania'-uda£  (2)  bai-yeweyaKVw  (3)  as  soon  as(l) 
they  went  (2),  she  took  him  out  again  (3)  128.20 
yewe  (1)  xebeeyagwanaga'm  (2)  yewe  (3)  wd'ada  (4)  hiwili'u£  (5) 
perhaps  (1)  that  we  destroy  him  (2),  perhaps  (3)  he  runs  (5) 


1  Probably  compounded  of  65“  now  and  gang )  now,  then,  and  then. 
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to  her  (4)  (  =  should,  we  destroy  him,  perhaps  he  would  run  to 
her) 

waya'  (1)  dc£nes  (2)  de-Fiwi'k'auk'wanma'  (3)  ga  (4)  na£naVi¥ 
(5)  just  as  (2)  a  knife  (1)  is  brandished  (3),  that  (4)  he  did 
with  it  (5)  172.12  (cf.  he£nes  in  its  meaning  of  like,  §112,  3) 

§  114.  Particles 

By  particles  are  nere  meant  certain  uninflected  elements  that  have 
little  or  no  meaning  of  their  own,  but  that  serve  either  to  connect 
clauses  or  to  color  by  some  modal  modification  the  word  to  which 
they  are  attached.  They  are  never  met  with  at  the  beginning  of  a 
clause  or  sentence,  but  occur  only  postpositively,  generally  as  enclitics. 
Some  of  the  elements  listed  above  as  modal  adverbs  (§  113,  4)  might 
also  be  considered  as  syntactic  particles  (e.  g.,  wana,  ha'ga,  nalc!a\ 
which  never  stand  at  the  beginning  of  a  clause);  these,  however, 
show  no  tendency  to  be  drawn  into  the  verb-complex.  Whenever 
particles  qualify  the  clause  as  a  whole,  rather  than  any  particular 
word  in  the  clause,  they  tend  to  occupy  the  second  place  in  the  sen¬ 
tence,  a  tendency  that,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  65),  causes  them  often 
to  be  inserted,  but  not  organically  incorporated,  into  the  verb- 
complex.  The  most  frequently  occurring  particles  are  those  listed 
below : 

1.  yd'a  just.  This  element  is  not  dissimilar  in  meaning  to  the 

post-nominal  emphasizing  -£a'  (§  102),  but  differs  from  it  in 
that  it  may  be  embedded  in  the  verb-form: 

l-yd'a-sgeet' sga't'  he  just  twisted  it  to  one  side  31.5 

It  only  rarely  follows  a  verb-form,  however,  showing  a  strong 
tendency  to  attach  itself  to  denominating  terms.  Though 
serving  generally  to  emphasize  the  preceding  word,  it  does  not 
seem  to  involve,  like  -£a\  the  idea  of  a  contrast : 

xda-xo  yd'a  right  among  firs  (cf.  94.17) 

he£ne  yd’a  just  then,  then  indeed  63.13;  128.22;  188.1,  18 

doumxbin  ya'a  I  shall  just  kill  you  178.15 

It  has  at  times  a  comparative  force: 

gV  yd'a  na£nada'£  you  will  be,  act,  just  like  me  (cf.  196.2) 

2.  hi.  This  constantly  occurring  enclitic  is1  somewhat  difficult  to 

define.  With  personal  pronouns  it  is  used  as  an  emphatic 
particle: 

ma'  hi  you  yourself  (cf.  104.13;  152.20 
§  H4 
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Similarly  with  demonstratives : 
ga'  hi  just  that,  the  same  64.6;  96.16;  144.3;  190.21 

In  such  cases  it  is  rather  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  it 
and  yd 'a,1  to  which  it  may  be  appended: 

ga  yd'a  hi  gwelda '  just  under  that  190.17 

7ian-yd'a-hi  hda-fe'ex  just  across  the  river  she  emerged  58.3 

As  emphasizing  particle  it  may  even  be  appended  to  sub¬ 
ordinate  verb  forms  and  to  local  phrases: 

ydnf  eeda£  his  just  as  I  went  (cf.  138.23;  152.5,  7) 
diha-ude  hi '  right  behind  me,  as  soon  as  I  had  gone 

It  may  be  enclitically  attached  to  other  particles,  yd'a-hi 
192.1  being  a  particularly  frequent  combination: 
gll  yaxa'-hi  I,  however,  indeed  71.8 
Its  signification  is  not  always,  however,  so  specific  nor  its 
force  so  strong.  All  that  can  be  said  of  it  in  many  cases 
is  that  it  mildly  calls  attention  to  the  preceding  word  with¬ 
out,  however,  specially  emphasizing  it ;  often  its  force  is  prac¬ 
tically  nil.  This  lack  of  definite  signification  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  following  lullaby,  in  the  second  line  of  which  it  serves 
merely  to  preserve  the  rhythm 

mo'xo  wa'inhd  buzzard,  put  him.  to  sleep ! 
s' I'm, hi  wa'inhd  ( ?)  put  him  to  sleep ! 
ye'lda  wa'inhd  slug,  put  him  to  sleep ! 

The  most  important  syntactic  function  of  hi  is  to  make  a  verbal 
prefix  an  independent  word,  and  thus  take  it  out  of  its  proper 
place  in  the  verb: 

de'-hi  ahead  (from  de-  in  front)  33.15;  64.3;  196.1;  198.12 
ha'n-hi  ei-saVw  across  he-canoe-paddled 

but: 

ei-han-sdVw  he-canoe-across-paddled  112.9,  18;  114.11 

where  han-,  as  an  incorporated  local  prefix,  takes  its  place  after 
the  object  el.  A  number  of  adverbs  always  appear  with  suffixed 
hi;  e.  g.,  gasa'lhi  quickly  16.10.  Like  -£ay,  from  which  it  differs, 
however,  in  its  far  greater  mobility,  hi  is  never  found  appended 
to  non-subordinate  predicative  forms.  With  hi  must  not  be 
confused : 

1  The  various  shades  of  emphasis  contributed  by  ~a',  yd'a,  hi,  and-s-ic,  respectively,  are  well  illustrated 
in  ma'a'  you,  but  you  (as  contrasted  with  others);  ma  yd'a  just  you,  you  indeed  (simple  emphasis  with¬ 
out  necessary  contrast);  ma'  hi  you  yourself;  mas-'i's  and  you,  you  in  your  turn  (108.13) 
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3.  -hi£.  This  particle  is  found  appended  most  frequently  to  intro¬ 

ductory  words  in  the  sentence,  such  as  mli,  gane,  and  other 
adverbs,  and  to  verb-forms: 

faga'i£  then  he  returned  62.2;  (cf.  188.15) 
gane-Jd£  aba-i-gini'£¥  and  then  he  went  into  the  house  55.16 
naga'-i-hi£  —  naga'i£  he  said  +  -7ii£  (see  §  22)  22.6;  57.1;  128.15; 
192.9 

As  no  definite  meaning  can  be  assigned  to  it,  and  as  it  is  found 
only  in  myth  narration,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  is  to  be 
interpreted  as  a  quotative: 

ga  naga' sa£n-hi£  that  they  said  to  each  other,  it  is  said  27.1,  3;  31.9 

-hi£  is  also  found  attached  to  a  verbal  prefix  (22.1;  140.8,  22,  23). 

4.  -S'i£  and,  but.  This  is  one  of  the  most  frequently  occurring  par¬ 

ticles  in  Takelma  narration,  its  main  function  being  to  bind 
together  two  clauses  or  sentences,  particularly  when  a  contrast 
is  involved.  It  is  found  appended  to  nouns  or  pronouns  as 
deictic  or  connective  suffix : 

tiks'i£  he  in  his  turn. 61. 11;  (cf.  47.14;  104.8,  13) 

Ji uW  sgi'sidid  mexs'i£  Panther  and  Coyote,  also  Crane 

An  example  of  its  use  as  sentence  connector  is: 

ga  naganhan  ha-t' gdade  hop!e£n,  bou-sd,£  eme'£  a'm£  ga  naga'n  that 
used-to-be-said  in-my-country  long-ago,  now-but  here  not  that 
is-said  194.4;  (cf.  60.9;  118.3;  122.17) 

-sd£  is  particularly  frequently  suffixed  to  the  demonstratives  ga 
that  and  aga  this,  gasd£  and  agas‘i£  serving  to  connect  two 
sentences,  the  second  of  which  is  the  temporal  or  logical  resultant 
or  antithesis  of  the  second.  Both  of  the  connected  or  con¬ 
trasted  sentences  may  be  introduced  by  gas'i£,  agas‘i£,  or  by  a 
word  with  enclitically  attached  -s’i£.  In  an  antithesis  agas’i£ 
seems  to  introduce  the  nearer,  while  gas'i£  is  used  to  refer  to 
the  remoter  act.  Examples  showing  the  usage  of  gas'i£  and 
agasd5  are: 

gas‘i,£  deel  Jia-de-dilt'a  di-bumdraV  (I  smoked  them  out),  and- 
then  (or  so-that)  yellow-jackets  everywhere  swarmed  73.10 
k  aiwi,£  t!omoma'nda£  gas'i,£  gayawa't' p  something  I-having- 
killed-it,  thereupon  you-ate-it  90.8 
gas'i,£  gUxda  hvdvPn  wa-iwi'1  t!omxi'xas'i£  aba'i  on-one-hand  his- 
wife  (was  a)  sea  woman,  her-mother-in-law-but  (lived)  in-the- 
house  154.15 
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agas'i£  youk!wat'k '  yd'a  xu'ma-s’i£  a'nl£  de£ugii's‘i  now  my-bones 
just  (I  was)  (i.  e.,  I  was  reduced  to  a  skeleton),  food-and  not 
she-gave-me-to-eat  186.1 

agas'i£  a'nl£  ml'£wa  ol-t!eyefxi  naga'i£  yulum£as  aga's'i£  xarrik '  wa- 
iwiH  ml 1  al-t!ayd¥wa  on-one-hand  “Not  probably  she-has-dis- 
covered-me,”  he-said  Eagle-for-his-part,  but  Grizzly-Bear  girl 
now  slie-liad-discovered  him  124.9 

gas‘i£  and  agas’i£  as  syntactic  elements  are  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  demonstratives  ga  and  aga  to  which  a  connective  -s'i£ 
happens  to  be  attached.  This  is  shown  by: 

ga-s‘i,£  ga£al  that-so  for  ( =  so  for  that  reason) 

where  ga£al  is  a  postposition  to  ga.  There  is  nothing  to  pre¬ 
vent  post-nominal  -s'i£  from  appearing  in  the  same  clause: 

aga's'i£  mils' i£  but  Crow-in-her-turn  162.14 

When  suffixed  to  the  otherwise  non-occurring  demonstrative  £l- 
(perhaps  contained  in  Ida-  that)  it  has  a  concessive  force, 
DESPITE,  ALTHOUGH,  EVEN  IF  60.1: 

£l's‘i£-Jii  s'om  ga£al  ha-de-dilt'a  wit'  a'nl£  al-tlayaYk '  pliyi'n 
although-indeed  mountain  to  everywhere  he-went,  not  he- 
found  deer  43.6 

i's‘i£  ts  lay  add  a'nl£  tlomorn  guxdagwa  although  he-sliot-at-her,  not 
he-killed-her  his-own-wife  140.17 

-hi£  (see  no.  3)  or  connective  -s‘i£  may  be  added  to  £l's’i£,  the 
resulting  forms,  with  catch  dissimilation  (see  §  22),  being  £l's'ihi£ 
and  £l's'is'i£  47.11;  148.12.  When  combined  with  the  idea  of 
unfulfilled  action,  the  concessive  £ls'i£  is  supplemented  by  the 
conditional  form  in  -¥i£  of  the  verb: 

£l's'i£  k'a'i  gvoala  ndxbiyau¥i£ ,  wede  ge  ItfwaY  even-tliough  things 
many  they-should-say-to-you  (i.  e.,  even  though  they  call  you 
names),  not:  there  look!  60.3 

Compounded  with  -s'i£  is  the  indefinite  particle: 

5.  ~s%i£wa'Tddi  64.5.  When  appended  to  interrogatives,  this  parti- 
cle  brings  about  the  corresponding  indefinite  meaning  (see 
§  105),  but  it  has  also  a  more  general  syntactic  usage,  in 
which  capacity  it  may  be  translated  as  pekchance,  it  seems, 
PROBABLY : 

ma's'i£wa¥di  henenagwaY  perhaps  (or  probably)  you  ate  it 

all  up  26.17 
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The  uncompounded  wak’di  also  occurs: 

ulu'm  wd'Fdi  Fai  ndFam  formerly  I-guess  something  it-was  said 
to  him  166.1 

ga  wa'Fdi  hogwa'£sdda  that-one,  it-seems,  (was)  their-runner  49.3 
Similar  in  signification  is: 

6.  mii£iva  probably,  perhaps  45.8;  63  15.  This  enclitic  has  a  con¬ 

siderable  tendency  to  apparently  be  incorporated  in  the  verb: 

% ~ml'i£wa-t!dut!iwin  maybe  he  was  caught  (l-t!dut!iwin  he  was 
caught) 

xa£-l-mi,i*wa-sgl'il)isn  muti£xda'n  hi  I’ll-probably-cut-him-in-two 
once  just  31.13 

7.  his,  hits  nearly,  almost,  trying  44.7;  56.14.  This  element 

implies  that  the  action  which  was  done  or  attempted  failed  of 

success : 

mi*  hono£  UomoFwa-his  mdl  then  also  he-killed-him  nearly  spear- 
sliaft  (personified),  i.  e.,  spear-shaft  almost  managed  to  kill 
him,  as  he  had  killed  others  28.11;  (cf.  188.20) 

A  frequent  Takelma  idiom  is  the  use  of  hi's  with  a  form  of  the 
verb  of  saying  na(g)~  to  imply  a  thought  or  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  subject  of  the  na(g)-  form  that  fails  to  be  realized: 

“ha-xiya'  ml£u>a  sgd'H ap  de£”  naga'i£-hiss  “in-the- water  probably 
I-shall-jump,”  he  thought  (but  he  really  fell  among  alder- 
bushes  and  was  killed)  94.17 

Sometimes  his  seems  to  have  a  usitative  signification;  prob¬ 
ably  the  main  point  implied  is  that  an  act  once  habitual  has 

ceased  to  be  so: 

dak-his-t' ek! e'exade£  I  used  to  smoke  (but  no  longer  do) 

8.  wis >  wPs  it  seems,  doubtless.  This  particle  is  used  to  indicate 

a  likely  inference.  Examples  are: 

• 

mll-wis  dap£d'la-u  moyugwanci'n  now-it-seems  youth  he’s-to-be- 
spoiled  (seeing  that  he’s  to  wrestle  with  a  hitherto  invincible 
one)  31.12 

ml1  wl'ls  dk!a  tlomoma'n  now  apparently  he-for-his-part  he-has- 
been-killed  (seeing  that  he  does  not  return)  88.9, (6) 

9.  yaxa  continually,  only.  The  translation  given  for  yaxa  is  really 

somewhat  too  strong  and  definite,  its  force  being  often  so  weak 
as  hardly  to  allow  of  an  adequate  rendering  into  English.  It 
§  H4 
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often  does  not  seem  to  imply  more  than  simple  existence  or 
action  unaccompanied  and  undisturbed.  It  is  found  often 
with  the  scarcely  translatable  adverb  ganga  only,  in  which 
case  the  idea  of  unvaried  continuance  comes  out  rather 
strongly,  e.  g.: 

ga'-hi  yaxa  ganga  naga'i£  that-indeed  continually  only  he-said 
(i.  e.,  he  always  kept  saying  that)  24.15 

From  ganga  it  differs  in  the  fact  that  it  is  often  attracted  into 
the  verb-complex: 

ganga  ge'l-yaxa-hewe'hau  only  he-is-continually-thinking  (i.  e.,  he 
is  always  thinking)  (cf.  128.18;  146.15) 

10.  tvala'e(sina£ )  really,  come  to  find  out  45.11;  170.8.  As 

indicated  in  the  translation,  wala'£  indicates  the  more  or  less 
unexpected  resolution  of  a  doubt  or  state  of  ignorance: 

ga  haga  wala'£  will  wa£-i-t!a'niF  that-one  so  really  house  lie-kept- 
it  (i.  e.,  it  was  Spear-shaft  himself  who  kept  house,  no  one  else) 
28.10 

Certain  usages  of  wala'£si(na£) ,  evidently  an  amplification  of 
wala'£,  have  been  already  discussed  (§  70). 

11.  di  interrogative.  The  interrogative  enclitic  is  consistently 

used  in  all  cases  where  an  interrogative  shade  of  meaning  is 
present,  whether  as  applying  to  a  particular  word,  such  as  an 
interrogative  pronoun  or  adverb,  or  to  the  whole  sentence. 
Its  use  in  indirect  questions  is  frequent : 

man  t'lfis  mixal  dis  t!omomana,£  he-counted  gophers  how-many 
had-been-killed 

The  use  of  the  interrogative  is  often  merely  rhetorical,  imply¬ 
ing  an  emphatic  negative: 

Fa-di'  ma  will  wa£-l-t!a'nida£  literally,  what  you  house  you-will- 
keep?  (  =  you  shall  not  keep  house)  27.16;  (cf.  33.1;  47.9) 

Ordinarily  di  occupies  the  second  place  in  the  sentence,  less  fre¬ 
quently  the  third : 

yu'Tc!alxde£  ml1  di '  £a'nl£  Fa'i  your- teeth  now  (inter.)  not  any 
(i.  e.,  have  you  no  teeth?)  128.23 

Besides  these  syntactically  and  modally  important  enclitic  par¬ 
ticles,  there  are  a  few  proclitics  of  lesser  significance.  Among  these 
are  to  be  included  mii  now  and  gane  then,  and  then,  which,  though 
they  have  been  included  among  the  temporal  adverbs  and  may 
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indeed,  at  times,  convey  a  definite  temporal  idea,  are  generally  weak 
unaccented  introducers  of  a  clause,  and  have  little  determinable  force: 

gane  ya'£  then  he  went  92.26;  118.19;  152.7 
ml1  loho'i£  then  he  died  71.13;  98.19;  122.13 

The  proclitic  nee  well!  is  used  chiefly  as  introductory  to  a  hor¬ 
tatory  statement: 

nee  gdum-s-i'£  daJc'-s‘inifida  nabd'a£Jtcdn  let  us-in-our-turn  over- 
his-nose  let-us-do  (i.  e.,  let  us  pass  over  him!)  144.11 
nee  t!omoma'£n  let  me  kill  him.  (cf.  96.4) 

§  115.  VII.  Interjections 

Of  interjections  and  other  words  of  an  emotional  character  there 
are  quite  a  number  in  Takelma.  Some  of  them,  while  in  no  sense 
of  definite  grammatical  form,  are  based  on  noun  or  verb  stems.  Not 
a  few  involve  sounds  otherwise  foreign  to  the  language  (e.  g.,  nasal¬ 
ized  vowels  [expressed  by  n],  a  as  in  English  bat,  a  as  in  saw,  dj  as 
in  judge,  voiceless  palatal  l  [written  l],  final  fortis  consonant) ;  pro¬ 
longation  of  vowels  and  consonants  (expressed  by  + )  and  repetition 
of  elements  are  frequently  used. 

The  material  obtained  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

1.  Particles  of  Address: 

aman  come  on!  96.24 

Jiene'  away  from  here!  get  away!  148.8,  10,  11,  13,  14 
dit'gwalam  O  yes!  (with  idea  of  pity)  29.13;  dit'gwd'a£lam  wi£wa 
my  poor  younger  brother!  64.4 
ha-is  used  by  men  in  talking  to  each  other 
ha'iJdd''  used  by  women  in  talking  to  each  other  (cf.  ha-ilc!d  wife! 
husband!) 

2.  Simple  Interjections  (expressing  fundamental  emotions): 

d  +  surprise,  generally  joyful;  weeping  28.5;  58.2;  150.2 
&;  a  ;  £d;  £a  sudden  surprise  at  new  turn;  sudden  resolve  28.6 ;  29.7 ; 
55.7;  78.9 

a£  sudden  halt  at  perceiving  something  not  noticed  before  26.12 
o'  doubt,  caution  136.23 

6+  sudden  recollection;  admiration,  wonderment;  call  92.9; 

138.19;  188.17,  19 
a+  fear,  wonder  17.3 
£ee;  £e'  displeasure  27.16;  32.9;  33.6;  122.12 
£e;  he  +  (both  hoarsely  whispered)  used  by  mythological  char¬ 
acters  (crane,  snake)  on  being  roused  to  attention  122.10; 
148.17,  18 
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he+;  e+  call  59.2;  73.7;  75.10;  76.8 
£en ';  £en  disapproval,  “what’s  up?”,  sarcasm  28.11;  32.10 
£En£En  protest  112.6,  11 ;  114.3,  6,  13;  £E,n,  £E>n  decided  displeasure 
198.2 

hen  scorn,  threat  140.9;  152.14 

en'  sniffing  suspiciously  160.20 

En '  e n'  En '  e71'  smelling  suspiciously  124.23 

dja  disapproval,  warning  156.18 

m  +  m+  gentle  warning,  pity  29.8;  31.11,  14 

hm  +  hm  +  reviving  hope  (?)  32.3 

wd  +  wd+  (loudly  whispered)  cry  for  help  29.12 

lia-i  alas!  62.4,  7 

aw+  groan  182.11 

ho'£  (hoarsely  whispered)  on  being  wounded  190.24 
ha'  ha  ha  groans  on  being  wounded  192.10 
he'  he  he  he  laughter  118.22;  120.6 

Those  that  follow  have  a  prefixed  s'-  frequently  used  by  Coyote. 
They  are  probably  characteristic  of  this  character  (see  also 
71.14;  90.12). 

s%£e'hehehe  derisive  laughter  71.7;  72.11;  73.15;  74.15 

s'&e'p'  sharp  anger  86.6,  22,  24 

s'be'  +  u  call  for  some  one  to  come  92.1 

c£a'i  say  there,  you!  92.18,  21 

s'gd+  sorrow  100.3 

3.  Set  Calls  (including  cries  in  formulas  and  myths): 

pd  +  (loudly  whispered)  war-whoop  190.15 

bd  +  ba  +  (loudly  whispered  and  held  out  long)  war-whoop 

136.26  id  wd'  du  wd'  du . (loudly  whispered)  war-whoop 

110.19  gwd'  Id  la  la  la  (loudly  whispered)  war-whoop  on  slaying 
one  of  enemy 

wd  wd  wd  cry  to  urge  on  deer  to  corral 
bo  +  yelling  at  appearance  of  new  moon  196.5 
ha  +  ;  bd+  (both  loudly  whispered)  urging  on  to  run  46.5,  7 ;  47.6 ; 
48.1,  3,  9;  49.3 

hw+  blowing  before  exercising  supernatural  power  96.19,  20,  22; 
198.7 

p'  +  blowing  in  exercising  supernatural  power  77.9 
'Pw-\-  blowing  water  on  person  to  resuscitate  him  170.3 
he  blowing  preparatory  to  medicine-formula  addressed  to  wind 
198.4 

do'  do  do  do  do  do  cry  (of  ghosts)  on  catching  fire  98.4  (cf.  T  ana  du' 
du  du  du'  du  du) 

ximl'  +  ximi  cry  of  rolling  skull  174.5,  6 
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o'  +  da  da  da  da  da  cry  of  people  running  away  from  rolling  skull 
174.9,  10 

do'Thi  dolin''  taunt  (of  Pitch  to  Coyote)  86.2,  8,  10,  17,  21,  23; 
88.  1,  2 

da'ldalwaya  da  Idalwaya  da'ldalwaya  formula  for  catching  craw¬ 
fish  (explained  in  myth  as  derived  from  daldad  dragon-fly) 


29.14,  16 

wi'likHsi  “cut  off!”  (cf.  wldl'1  his  stone  knife  142.21)  Chicken- 
Hawk’s  cry  for  revenge  144.1 

sqilbibl'  +  “come  warm  yourself!”  25.7  (cf.  sqili'pxdes  I  warm 
myself  25.8) 

gewdele!ewee  (cf.  gewe'le!iwien  I  hold  [salmon]  bow-fashion)  said 
by  Pitch  when  Coyote  is  stuck  to  him  88.5,  9,  11,  12 

; p!idi-i-p'd'£f  p'idiflc '  “  O  my  liver!  ”  (cf.  p' d£f  p  id-i-  salmon  liver) 
ciy  of  Grizzly  Bear  on  finding  she  has  eaten  her  children’s 
livers  120.19,  20 


The  last  three  show  very  irregular  types  of  reduplication,  not  other¬ 
wise  found. 

4.  Animal  Cries  and  Imitative  Sounds: 

wa'yanl  cry  of  Jack-Rabbit  10S.9,  14,  17 
(, s’)ha'u ,  ha'u  cry  of  Grizzly  Bear  106.12,  19;  140.12 
wd'  +  u  (hoarse)  death-cry  of  Grizzly  Bear  woman  142.3 
hau  Bear’s  cry  72.15 

p!a¥  p!d¥  “bathe!  bathe!”  supposed  cry  of  crow 
ba¥  ba¥  bale '  ba¥  ba¥  bale  sound  made  by  Woodpecker  90. 1 1 ;  92.2 
(cf.  ba'¥bda  red-lieaded  woodpecker  92.2) 
plan  plan  plan  plan  plan  plan  sound  made  by  Yellowhammer  90.19 
bum+  burn+  noise  made  by  rolling  skull  174.4 
tde'lelelele  (whispered)  sound  of  rattling  dentalia  156.24  (cf.  aorist 
stem  tdelem-  rattle) 

t  ul  t'ul  t'ul  noise  made  by  Rock  Boy  in  walking  over  graveyard 
house  14.8 

dEm  +  dEiri  +  dEin  +  noise  of  men  fighting  24. 1 
xa'-u  (whispered)  noise  of  crackling  hair  as  it  burns  24.8 
fgi'l  imitating  sound  of  something  breaking  24.4  (cf.xa-ddamfgil- 
fga'lhi  he  broke  it  in  two  with  rock  24.4) 
fuf  f  uf  fuf  noise  of  pounding  acorns  26.12 
bAle!  “pop!  ”  stick  stuck  into  eye  27.8 
hun+  confused  noise  of  people  talking  far  off  190.7 
le!i' didididi  sound  of  men  wrestling  32.14 

5.  Song  Burdens: 

wa'yawene  ld'uwana  medicine-man’s  dance  46.14 
wainhd  round  dance;  lullaby  (cf.  walnha  put  him  to  sleep!) 
104.15;  106.4,  8;  105  note 
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Idi'xinhi  round  dance  (said  by  Frog)  102.18 
£o'cu  £o'cu  round  dance  (said  by  Frog)  102.23 
gwa'tca  gwalca  round  dance  (said  by  Bluejay)  104.7 
tda'itdia  round  dance  (play  on  tc!a'isc  bluejay)  104.7 
be'bebinibl' a  round  dance  (said  by  Mouse;  play  on  bebdn  rushes) 
104.10 

beleldo  round  dance  (play  on  help'  swan)  104.15 
bi'gi  bi'gi  bi'gl+  Skunk’s  medicine-man’s  dance  ([?J  play  on 
b%¥w  skunk)  164.18,  22;  166.5 
ha'£gwatci  ha'£gwatci  said  by  s-omloho'lxa£s  in  doctoring 

§  116.  CONCLUSION 

The  salient  morphologic  characteristics  of  Takelma  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  words  inflective  and  incorporating,  the  chief  stress 
being  laid  on  either  epithet  according  as  one  attaches  greater  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  general  method  employed  in  the  formation  of  words  and 
forms  and  their  resulting  inner  coherence  and  unity,  or  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  grammatical  treatment  of  a  special,  though  for  many  Ameri¬ 
can  languages  important,  syntactic  relation,  the  object.  Outside  of 
most  prefixed  elements  and  a  small  number  of  the  post-nominal 
suffixes,  neither  of  which  enter  organically  into  the  inner  structure 
of  the  word-form,  the  Takelma  word  is  a  firmly  knit  morphologic 
unit  built  up  of  a  radical  base  or  stem  and  one  or  more  affixed  (gen¬ 
erally  suffixed)  elements  of  almost  entirely  formal,  not  material, 
signification. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  the  structure  of  Takelma  with 
that  of  the  neighboring  languages;  but  a  lack,  at  the  time  of  writing, 
of  published  material  on  the  Ivalapuya,  Coos,  Shasta,  Achomawi, 
and  Karok  makes  it  necessary  to  dispense  with  such  comparison. 
With  the  Athapascan  dialects  of  southwest  Oregon,  the  speakers  of 
which  were  in  close  cultural  contact  with  the  Takelmas,  practically 
no  agreements  of  detail  are  traceable.  Both  Takelma  and  Atha¬ 
pascan  make  a  very  extended  idiomatic  use  of  a  rather  large  num¬ 
ber  of  verbal  prefixes,  but  the  resemblance  is  probably  not  a  far- 
reaching  one.  While  the  Athapascan  prefixes  are  etymologically 
distinct  from  the  main  body  of  lexical  material  and  have  reference 
chiefly  to  position  and  modes  of  motion,  a  very  considerable  number 
of  the  Takelma  prefixes  are  intimately  associated,  etymologically 
and  functionally,  with  parts  of  the  body.  In  the  verb  the  two  lan¬ 
guages  agree  in  the  incorporation  of  the  pronominal  subject  and 
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object,  but  here  again  the  resemblance  is  only  superficial.  In 
Athapascan  the  pronominal  elements  are  phonetically  closely  com¬ 
bined  with  the  verbal  prefixes  and  stand  apart  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  verb-stem,  which  never,  or  very  rarely,  loses  its  monosyllabic 
individuality.  In  Takelma  the  pronominal  elements,  together  with 
the  derivative  affixes,  enter  into  very  close  combination  with  the 
preceding  verb-stem,  but  stand  severely  aloof  from  the  verbal 
prefixes.  The  radical  phonetic  changes  which  the  verb-stem  under¬ 
goes  for  tense  in  both  languages  is  perhaps  the  most  striking 
resemblance  between  the  two;  but  even  in  this  regard  they  differ 
widely  as  to  the  methods  employed.  Neither  the  very  extended 
use  of  reduplication  in  Takelma,  nor  the  frequent  use  in  Atha¬ 
pascan  of  distinct  verb-stems  for  the  singular  and  plural,  is  shared 
by  the  other.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  phonetic  systems  of 
Athapascan  and  Takelma  are  more  greatly  divergent  than  would 
naturally  be  expected  of  neighboring  languages,  and  it  becomes  clear 
that  the  opinion  that  has  generally  been  held,  though  based  on 
practically  no  evidence,  in  regard  to  the  entirely  distinct  character¬ 
istics  of  the  two  linguistic  stocks,  is  thoroughly  justified. 

The  entire  lack  of  nominal  cases  in  Takelma  and  the  lack  of  pro¬ 
nominal  incorporation  in  Klamath  indicate  at  the  outset  the  funda¬ 
mental  morphologic  difference  between  these  stocks.  In  so  far  as 
nominal  cases  and  lack  of  pronominal  incorporation  are  made  the 
chief  morphologic  criteria  of  the  central  Californian  group  of  linguistic 
families,  as  represented,  say,  by  Maidu  and  Yokuts,  absolutely  no 
resemblance  is  discernible  between  those  languages  and  Takelma.  As 
far,  then,  as  available  linguistic  material  gives  opportunity  for  judg¬ 
ment,  Takelma  stands  entirely  isolated  among  its  neighbors. 

In  some  respects  Takelma  is  typically  American,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  at  all  to  speak  of  typical  American  linguistic  characteristics. 
Some  of  the  more  important  of  these  typical  or  at  any  rate  wide¬ 
spread  American  traits,  that  are  found  in  Takelma,  are:  the  incor¬ 
poration  of  the  pronominal  (and  nominal)  object  in  the  verb;  the 
incorporation  of  the  possessive  pronouns  in  the  noun;  the  closer 
association  with  the  verb-form  of  the  object  than  the  subject;  the 
inclusion  of  a  considerable  number  of  instrumental  and  local  modifi¬ 
cations  in  the  verb-complex;  the  weak  development  of  differences  of 
tense  in  the  verb  and  of  number  in  the  verb  and  noun;  and  the 
impossibility  of  drawing  a  sharp  line  between  mode  and  tense. 
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Of  the  more  special  grammatical  characteristics,  some  of  which  are 
nearly  unparalleled  in  those  languages  of  North  America  that  have 
been  adequately  studied,  are:  a  system  of  pitch-accent  of  fairly  con¬ 
siderable,  though  probably  etymologically  secondary,  formal  sig¬ 
nificance;  a  strong  tendency  in  the  verb,  noun,  adjective,  and  adverb 
toward  the  formation  of  dissyllabic  stems  with  repeated  vowel  (e.  g., 
aorist  stem  yowo-  be;  verb-stem  loho-  die;  noun  moxo '  buzzard; 
adjective  hos‘du  [plural]  getting  big;  adverb  oZo'ra  formerly);  a 
very  considerable  use  of  end  reduplication,  initial  reduplication  being 
entirely  absent ;  the  employment  of  consonant  and  vowel  changes  as  a 
grammatical  process;  the  use  in  verbs,  nouns,  and  adjectives  of  pre¬ 
fixed  elements,  identical  with  body-part  noun  stems,  that  have  refer¬ 
ence  now  to  parts  of  the  body,  now  to  purely  local  relations;  the 
complicated  and  often  irregular  modifications  of  a  verbal  base  for 
the  formation  of  the  most  generalized  tense,  the  aorist;  the  great 
differentiation  of  pronominal  schemes  according  to  syntactic  rela¬ 
tion,  class  of  verb  or  noun,  and  tense-mode,  despite  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  persons  (only  five — two  singular,  two  plural,  and 
one  indifferent) ;  the  entire  lack  in  the  noun  and  pronoun  of  cases 
(the  subjective  and  objective  are  made  unnecessary  by  the  pronominal 
and  nominal  incorporation  characteristic  of  the  verb ;  the  possessive, 
by  the  formal  use  of  possessive  pronoun  affixes;  and  the  local  cases, 
by  the  extended  use  of  pre-positives  and  postpositions) ;  the  existence 
in  the  noun  of  characteristic  suffixes  that  appear  only  with  pre¬ 
positives  and  possessive  affixes ;  the  fair  amount  of  distinctness  that 
the  adjective  possesses  as  contrasted  with  both  verb  and  noun;  the 
use  of  a  decimal  system  of  numeration,  tertiary  or  quinary  in  origin ; 
and  a  rather  efficient  though  simple  syntactic  apparatus  of  subordi¬ 
nating  elements  and  well-modulated  enclitic  particles.  Altogether 
Takelmahas  a  great  deal  that  is  distinct  and  apparently  even  isolated 
about  it.  Though  typical  in  its  most  fundamental  features,  it  may, 
when  more  is  known  of  American  languages  as  a  whole,  have  to 
be  considered  a  very  specialized  type. 
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3.  Forms  of  na(g)-  say,  do 
A.  Intransitive 


Aorist 

Future 

Potential 

Inferential 

Present 

imperative 

Future 

imperative 

Singular: 

1st  per. 

nagait' e £ 

na't'ee 

na't'e£ 

na’k'ae 

2d  per. 

3d  per. 
Plural: 

nagait' 

naga’i* 

nada’e 

na'H' 

na't' 

na’e 

na’kteit 

na'k' 

na ' 

na’ek' 

1st  per. 

nagayi'k' 

naga’m 

( ?)nayi'k' 

na'k'ana'k' 

naba'ae(ha'n) 

2d  per. 
Imper. 

nagait'  p' 
neeye'*  (sub- 
ordinate 
neye'eda£  or 
nb'ida £) 

na't'ba s 
neeyauk'i £ 
(conditional) 

na't'p' 

na'kldt'p' 

na'np' 

FREQ  VEST  A  T1  YE 


Aorist 

Future 

Inferential 

Present 

imperative 

Future 

imperative 

Singular: 

1st  per . 

naga£na'k'de£ 

nant'ee 

nank'ae 

2d  per . 

3d  per . 

Plural: 

nagasnigi't' 

nagasna'aek' 

nanada'e  i 

nana'H' 1 

nankleit' 

nank'i 

nanha 

nanha*k' 

1st  per . 

naga£nigi'k' 

nanaga’m  1 

nank'ana'k' 

nanaba’e 

2d  per . 

Imper. 

nagasnigi't'p' 

neenia’ue 

nana’t'bae  i 

nankleit' p' 

nanhanp' 

1  These  forms  are  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  na£-nada'e,  na£-na'H',  and  so  forth  (see  §69).  It  is 
of  course  possible  to  have  also  na£-nant'ee,  na€-nanada,£,  and  so  forth. 

2  Also  nankak'  is  found,  so  that  it  is  probable  that  doublets  exist  for  other  non-aorist  forms,  e.  g., 
nanhada f,  nanhaba s. 


B.  Transitive 

Aorist 


Subject 

Object 

First  person 
singular 

Second  person 
singular 

Third  person 

First  person 
plural 

Second  person 
plural 

Singular: 

• 

1st  per. 

naga'sbi£n 

naga'en 

naga'sanba£n 

2d  per. 

nege's-dam 

naga't' 

naga'simit' 

3d  per. 

nege's-i 

naga'sbi 

naga' 

naga'sam 

naga’sanp ' 

Plural: 

1st  per. 

nagasbina'k' 

nagana'k' 

• 

naga' sanbana'k' 

2d  per. 

nege's’dap' 

naga't'p' 

naga'simit'p' 
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3.  Forms  of  na(g )-  say,  do 

B.  Transitive — Continued 

Future 


Subject 

Object 

First  person 
singular 

Second  person 
singular 

Third  person 

First  person 
plural 

Second  person 
plural 

Singular: 

1st  per. 

naxbin 

ndagi'n 

naxanban 

2d  per. 

nexda£ 

nak'ida £ 

naximida £ 

3d  per. 

nexink' 

naxbink' 

nak'ink' 

naxamank' 

naxanbank' 

Plural: 

1st  per. 

naxbinagam 

ndaginaga'm 

naxanbanagam 

2d  per. 

nZxdaba* 

ndagi't'bat 

naximit' ba- 

Imper.  condit. 

nexiauk'ie 

naxbiauk'i £ 

Inferential 


Singular: 

1st  per. 

2d  per. 

3d  per. 

nexik!eit' 

nexik' 

naxbiga £ 

naxbik' 

nak'iga s 
nak'ikldt' 

nak'ik' 

naxamk/elt' 

naxamk' 

nbxanp'ga* 

naxanp'k' 

Plural: 

1st  per. 

2d  per. 

nexikldt'p' 

naxbigana'k' 

nak'igana'k' 

nak'ikldt'p' 

naxamk.’dt'p' 

naxanp'gana'k' 

Potential 


Singular: 

1st  per. 

2d  per. 

3d  per. 

neidam 

nexi 

naxbi£n 

naxbi 

naAgi'en 

nak'it' 

nak' i 

naximit ' 

ndxam 

ndxanba£n 

naxanp' 

Plural: 

1st  per. 

2d  per. 

nexdap' 

naxbinak' 

nak'inak' 

nak'it'p' 

naximit'p' 

naxanbana'k' 

Present  Imperative 


Singular: 

2d  per. 

nexi 

nak'i 

ndxam 

Plural: 

1st  per. 

nak'iba £ 

2d  per. 

n&xip' 

nak'ip' 

ndxamp * 

Future  Imperative 


Singular: 

• 

2d  per. 

nexgcsm 

naagi’ek' 
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3.  Forms  of  na(g )-  say,  do 

B.  Transitive — Continued 

Passive 


Aorist 

Future 

Potential 

Inferential 

Singular: 

1st  per . 

nege’s-in 

nexina- 

nexin 

nSxigam 

2d  per.  .  .  . 

naga'sbin 

ndxbina s 

naxbin 

naxbigam 

3d  per . 

naga'n 

naagina’e 

nak'in 

nak'am 

Plurai: 

1st  per . 

naga’simin 

naximina 5 

ndximin 

naxamk'am 

2d  per . 

naga'sanban 

naxanbana* 

naxanban 

naxanpgam 

FMEQ  UENTATIVE 
Aorist 


Subject 

Object 

First  person 
singular 

Second  person 
singular 

Third  person 

First  person 
plural 

Second  person 
plural 

Singular: 

1st  per.  .  .  . 

nagansbten 

nagauha^n 

nagansanbatn 

2d  per.  .  .  . 

negens-dam 

naganhat' 

nagansimit' 

3d  per.  .  .  . 

negens-i 

nagansbi 

naganha 

nagansam 

nagansanp' 

Plural: 

1st  per.  .  .  . 

nagansbinak' 

naganhanak' 

nagahsanbana'k' 

2d  per.  .  .  . 

negens-dap' 

nagafihat'p' 

nagansimit'  p' 

Future 


Singular: 

1st  per.  .  .  . 

2d  per.  .  .  . 

3d  per.  .  .  . 

nens-da * 

nZns-ink' 

nansbin 

nansbink' 

nanhan 

nanhada s 

nanhank 

nansimidae 

nansamank' 

nansanban 

nansanbank' 

Plural: 

1st  per.  .  .  . 

2d  per.  .  .  . 

nlnsdabae 

nansbinagam 

nanhanagam 
nanhat'ba £ 

nansimit'ba1 

nansanbanagam 

Passive 


Aorist 

Future 

Singular: 

1st  per.  .  . 

2d  per.  .  . 

3d  per.  .  . 

Plural: 

1st  per. 

2d  per.  .  . 

• 

negens’in 

nagansbin 

naganhan 

nagahsimin 

nagahsanban 

nem-inac 

nansbina £ 

nanhana* 

nansiminac 

nansanbana* 
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3.  Forms  of  na(g)-  say,  do 


C.  Causative  in  -n- 1 

Aorist 


Object 

Subject 

First  person 
singular 

Second  person 
singular 

Third  person 

First  person 
plural 

Second  person 
plural 

Singular: 

1st  per.  .  .  . 

naganxbisn 

nagaana'en 
( nagaani'en )» 

naganxanba^n 

2d  per.  .  .  . 

neghix&am 

nagaana't' 

( nagaani't ') 

naganximit' 

3d  per.  .  .  . 

neglnxi 

naganxbi 

nagan 
( naganki ) 

naganxam 

naganxanp' 

Plural: 

1st  per.  .  .  . 

naganxbinak' 

t lagamana'k' 

naganxanbana'k' 

• 

{nag&anina'k') 

2d  per.  .  .  . 

negtnxdap' 

nagQma't'p' 
{nagaani't'  p') 

naganximit'  p' 

Future 


Singular: 

1st  per.  .  .  . 

nanxbin 

naana'n 

{n&ani'n) 

ndnxanban 

2d  per.  .  .  . 

nenxdae 

n&anada'- « 
{naanida'‘) 

nanximida • 

3d  per.  .  .  . 

nenxink' 

ndnxbivk' 

ndana'nk' 

{ naani'nk ') 

nanxamank' 

nanxanbank' 

Plural: 

1st  per.  .  .  . 

nanxbinagam 

ndananaga'm 
{naaninaga’ m) 

nanxanbanagam 

2d  per.  .  .  . 

nenxdaba £ 

naana't'ba1 
( ndani’t'ba 

nanximit'ba * 

Passive 


Aorist 

Future 

Singular: 

1st  per . 

negtnxin 

nenxina £ 

2d  per . 

nagdnxbin 

nanxbina* 

3d  per . 

nag&ana’n  {nagaani'n) 

naanana’e  ( naanina '*) 

Plural: 

1st  per . 

naganximin 

n&nximina * 

2d  per . 

naganxanban 

nanxanbanat 

1  Though  these  forms  are  simply  derivatives  of  intransitive  aorist  naga(i)~,  verb-stem  na-,  they  have  been 
j  listed  here  because  of  their  great  similarity  to  transitive  frequentatives,  with  which  they  might  be  easily 
confused.  In  the  aorist,  the  two  sets  of  forms  differ  in  the  length  of  the  second  (repeated)  vowel,  in  the 
connecting  consonant,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  place  of  the  accent,  though  this  is  probably  a  minor  con¬ 
sideration.  In  the  future,  they  differ  in  the  connecting  consonant  and  partly  again  in  the  place  of  the  accent. 

•Forms  in  parentheses  are  instrumental. 

•Imperative  (sing.  subj.  and  third  person  object):  nanha. 

3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2—12 - 19 
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3.  Forms  of  na(g)~  say,  do 


D.  Reciprocal  Forms 


Aorist 

Future 

Plural: 

1st  per . 

2d  per . 

3d  per.  . . 

naga’sinik' 

naga'sant'p' 

naga'sasn 

(frequentative  nagan- 
sa*  n) 

naxinigam 

naxant'bac 

naxanH' 

E.  Nominal  Derivatives 


INFINITIVES 
Intransitive:  ne'x 


Object 

First  person 
singular 

Second  person 
singular 

Third  person 

First  person 
plural 

Second  person 
plural 

Transitive  .... 

nexiya 

naxbiya 

naagia' 

naximia 

n&xanbia 

FAFTICIFIE 
Active:  na't' 

Other  forms  derived  from  verb-stem  na(g)~  than  those  given  above 
are  of  course  found,  but  are  easily  formed  on  evident  analogies. 
Observe,  however,  intransitive  aorist  stem  nagai-  in  transitive  deriva¬ 
tives  nagalVwa  he  said  to  him  (personal)  and  nagalVwit '  he  said 
to  himself.  Comitatives  in  -  ( a )  gw -  are  not  listed  because  their  forma¬ 
tion  offers  no  difficulty;  e.  g.,  second  person  singular  present  impera¬ 
tive  na¥w  do  so  and  so  having  it!  It  is  possible  that  lou- 
n&xada£  immediately  is  nothing  but  adverb  bou  now  +  subordinating 
f orm  *nexada£  of  -xa-  derivative  from  ndag-  with  regular  palatal  ablaut 
(see  §31,5);  literally  it  would  then  mean  something  like  when  it  is 
becoming  (doing)  now. 


APPENDIX  B 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  DEATH 


xi'lam 1  sebe't'2 

Roasting-Dead-People 


hap'da 3 

his  child 


loho'k'.4  sgi'sidi'l5 * 

it  died.  He  and  Coyote 


no'tslat'gwan 8 

neighboring  each 
other 


yu'k'.7  ga-s’i£8  nak'ik':9 

they  were.  And  that  he  said  to 

him: 


“  laps 10  yimi'xi11  hap'dek'12 

“  Blanket  lend  it  to  me  my  child 


loho'ida£,13 * 15 

since  it  died, 


laps10  vimi'xi,”11  naga'-ihie14  xilam1  sebe't'.2  “am£15  laps10 

blanket  fend  it  to  me,”  he  said,  it  is  said,  Roasting-Dead-People.  “  Not  blanket 


I  xi'lam.  Used  indifferently  for  sick,  dead  (as  noun),  and  ghost,  -am  (=  -an)  is  probably  noun-forming 
suffix  with  inorganic  -a-  (cf.  han-xilmi  abode  op  ghosts,  literally,  across-river  are  ghosts  as  verb  with 
positional  -I).  As  base  is  left  xil-  or  xin-  (-tv-  of  radical  syllable  dissimilates  to  -l-  before  nasal  suffix) ;  xi'lam 
bom*xin-an  or  *  xil-an.  This  xin-  is  perhaps  etymologically  identical  with  xin  mucus  (verb-base  xin-  sniff). 

s  sebe't'.  Participle  in  -t'  of  verb  seeba’-n  Type  5 1  roast  it;  aorist  stem  seeb-,  verb-stem  sebe-.  roast- 
ing-de ad-people  is  Takelma  name  for  species  of  black  long-legged  bug.  He  is  supposed  to  be  so  called 
because  responsible  for  death,  as  told  in  this  myth. 

*hap'da.  Base  bmp’-  small,  child  (cf.  hap-s-di '  small).  This  is  one  of  those  comparatively  few  nouns 
that  add  possessive  pronominal  suffixes  of  Scheme  II  directly  to  stem.  With  suffixed  ([?]  pre-pronominal) 
-i-  it  becomes  plural  in  signification:  hapxda  ms  children.  This  sort  of  plural  formation  stands,  as  far  as 
known,  entirely  isolated  in  Takelma.  In  its  absolute  form  Map'-  takes  on  derivative  suffix  -if,  Mpxi' 

child. 

*  loho'k.'.  Third  personal  inferential  of  verb  lohoit'e£  Type  4b  i  die;  aorist  stem  lohoi-,  verb-stem 
loho-.  -k'  inferential  element.  Inferential  mode  used  because  statement  is  here  not  made  on  personal 
authority,  but  only  as  tradition  or  hearsay.  According  to  this,  all  myth  narrative  should  employ  inferential 
forms  instead  of  aorist.  This  myth  employs  partly  inferentials  and  partly  aorists;  but  in  most  other 
myths  aorists  are  regularly  employed,  probably  because  they  are  more  familiar  forms,  and  perhaps,  also, 
because  myths  may  be  looked  upon  as  well-authenticated  fact. 

«  sgi'sidi'l.  sgi'si  coyote,  formed  by  repetition  of  base-vowel  according  to  Type  2.  -dl'l  is  dual  suffix 
sgi'sidi'l  by  itself  might  mean  two  coyotes,  but  -di'l  is  never  properly  dual  in  signification,  meaning  rather 
he  (indicated  by  preceding  noun)  and  some  one  else  (indicated  by  context). 

*  no'tslat'gwan.  From  local  adverbial  stem  nots!-  next  door,  neighboring;  it  is  formed  by  addition 
of  characteristic  -a-  and  third  personal  plural  reflexive  pronominal  suffix  -t'gwan  (=  -f-[third  person]-!- -^wa- 
[reflexive]  +  -n  [plural]).  First  person  singular  notslade;  second  person  singular  nots!ada'£. 

7  yu'k'.  Third  personal  inferential  of  verb  yowo't'e?  Type  2  i  am;  aorist  stem  yowo-,  verb-stem  yo- 
(yu-).  -k'  inferential  element  as  in  loho'k'.  Corresponding  aorist,  yowo'£. 

*gas-i£.  ga  is  general  demonstrative  that,  here  serving  to  anticipate  quotation:  “laps  (2)  .  .  .  yimi'xi- 
(3).  ’  ’  -s'ie  as  general  connective  indicates  sequence  of  nak'ik'  upon  loho'k'  (1). 

•nSfc'ifc'.  Third  personal  inferential  of  verb  naga,£n  Type  2  i  say  to  him;  aorist  stem  naga-,  verb-stem 
nSng-.  Corresponding  aorist,  naga'.  Non-aoristic  forms  of  this  transitive  verb  show  instrumental  -i-  (see 
§64). 

10  laps.  Noun  of  uncertain  etymology,  perhaps  from  base  lab-  carry  on  one’s  back,  -s  nominal  deriva¬ 
tive  suffix  of  no  known  definite  signification. 

II  yimi'xi.  Present  imperative  second  person  singular  subject,  first  person  singular  object  (-i i)  of  verb 
yVmiya,£n  Type  1 1  lend  it  to  him;  aorist  stem  yVmii-,  verb-stem  yimi-.  Non-aoristic  forms  show  instru¬ 
mental  -i-  as  in  nak'ik';  e.  g.,  yimi'hin  I  shall  lend  it  to  him. 

^hap'dek'.  See  hap' da  (1).  -de'k'  firstpersonsingularpossessivepronominalsuffixaccording  to  Scheme  II. 

m  loho’ id a£.  Subordinate  form,  with  causal  signification,  of  loho’i £  he  died.  Aorist  stem  lohoi-  —  verb- 
stem  loho-  +  intransitive  element  -i-  characteristic  of  aorist  of  Type  4; -£,  third  personal  aorist  subject  intran- 
!  sitiveClassI,  dissimulated  because  of  catch  in  subordinating  suffix  -da£.  Syntactically  loho'idae  is  subordi- 
j  nated  to  yimi'xi. 

li naga' -ihi£. —naga' i£  he  SAXD-f  quotatlve  enclitic  -hi£.  naga'i£  third  person  aorist  of  irregular  verb 
nagalt’e1  Type  4a  i  say;  aorist  stem  nagai-,  verb-stem  na-.  Both  transitive  and  intransitive  forms  of  na(g)- 
j  say  incorporate  object  of  thing  said;  ga  in  gari£  (2)  is  incorporated  as  direct  object  in  nak'ik'  (it  would  be 
I  theoretically  more  correct  to  write  ga  [-«'*£]-  ndk'ik ');  while  quotation  “laps  .  .  .  yimi'xi’’  is  syntactically 
j  direct  object  of  naga'-ihi£  which,  as  such,  it  precedes,  ga-nak'ik'  anticipates  “laps  .  .  .  yimi'xi”  naga'- 
!  •  hi1.  Observe  use  of  aorist  instead  of  inferential  from  naga'-ihi£  on. 

15 a'ni£.  Negative  particle  with  following  aorist.  True  negative  future  would  be  wede  yimi’hixbiga£. 
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y^mlsb^n 16  gwidi'-s*i£17  yo,£t' 18  xila'm* 1  yeuk’i£,”19 *  naga'-ihi4 14 

I  lend  it  to  you  for  where  they  will  be  dead  people  if  they  return?”  he  said,  it  is  said, 

sgi'si.5  nous#i£  20  yewe'i£21  xilam1  sebe't'.2  klodo't'22 * * * *  hap'dagwa2! 

Coyote.  And  next  door  he  returned  Roasting-Dead-People.  He  buried  it  his  own  child 

loho'ida£.24  ganehi£25  dabalni'xa28  laale\27  mPhi£28  sgi'si5  hap'da! 

who  had  died.  Andthen.it  longtime  it  became.  Now,  it  is  Coyote  his  child 


is  said, 

xi'lam1  laale\27  ml'28  loho'i£.29 

sick  it  became.  Now  it  died. 

wa'ada.31  “laps10 

to  him. 

nagait',” 33 

you  said?  ” 


said, 


yimi'xi 11 * 

lend  it  to  me 


“  Blanket 

xilam 1  sebe't' 2 

Roasting-Dead-People 


mi*28  no'u£s*20  gini'£k’ 30  xilam1  sebet'! 

Now  next  door  ne  went  Roasting-Dead-Peopl( 

haap'de'k' 12  loho'ida4.”13— “k'adi' 31 

my  child 
>8  norra'k  14 


since  it  died.”- 


‘  What 


ga° 

that 


naga’ 

he  said. 


“  houxa£a' 34 

“  Last  time 


ma£a 31 


you 


i«  yVmisWn.  First  person  singular  subject  (-'«)  second  personal  singular  object  (-bi-)  of  verb  yUmiya'1! 
(see  yimi'xi  above),  -s-  indirect  object  used  only  in  aorist  of  this  verb,  elsewhere  - x e.  g.,  future  yimi’xbii 

i  shall  lend  it  to  you.  Aorist  is  used  because  idea  of  futurity  is  here  immediate;  i.  e.,  time  of  action  is  no' 
put  definitely  forward. 

17  gwidi'-s-ie.  gwi-  general  interrogative  and  indefinite  adverb  where?  somewhere,  di  interrogativi 
enclitic  serving  to  give  gwi-  distinct  interrogative  signification,  -ri£  has  here  slight  causal  tinge:  fob  wherj 

WOULD  THEY  ALL  BE,  IF  THEY  RETURNED? 

u  yo’H'.  Third  personal  future  of  verb  yowo’t'e £  i  am  (see  yu'k'  above).  third  personal  subjec 
future  intransitive  Class  I. 

is  ybuk'ic.  Third  personal  conditional  (-k'i£)  of  verb  yew  At' el  Type  4a  i  return;  aorist  stem  ycwei- 
verb-stem  ylu-  ( ye‘w -). 

20  no’u$-i£.  =n6'vtr  (stem  nots!-  next  door)  +  connective  s'H.  no' vis-  may  best  be  considered  as  loca 
adverbial  prefix  to  yewe'i £. 

21  yewe'i £.  Third  person  aorist  of  verb  yewAt't i  (see  yluk'i'  above  (-»'  and  as  in  loho'f  and  naga '#  above) 

22  klodo't'.  Third  personal  subject,  third  personal  object  aorist  of  verb  k!ododa''n  Type  8  I  bury  hh 
aorist  stem  klodod-,  verb-stem  govd-. 

™hap'dagwa.  See  hap' da  (1).  -gwa  reflexive  suffix,  klodo't'  hap' da  would  have  meant  he  (Roasting 
Dead-People)  buried  his  (Coyote’s)  child. 

2<  loho'ida £.  In  this  case  subordinate  form  serves  merely  to  explain  hap'dagwa,  and  may  thus  be  rendere< 
as  relative,  who  had  died. 

nganehi*.  ^gane  and  then  (compound  of  demonstrative  ga),  used  to  introduce  new  turn  in  narrative 
+  quotative  -hie. 

»« dabalni'xa.  Temporal  adverb  long  time.  Like  many  other  adverbs,  it  is  difficult  of  satisfactor 
analysis,  da-  is  local  body-part  prefix,  as  in  several  other  temporal  adverbs;  but  its  application  here  1 
quite  obscure,  bal-  radical  element,  cf.  adjective  bal-s  long,  -i a  adverbial  (chiefly  temporal)  suffix 
•ni-  =  ?  (cf.  lep'ni'xa  winter). 

27  lafile'.  Third  person  aorist  intransitive  Class  II  of  verb  lanUt'e*  Types  10a  and  15a  i  become;  aoris 
stem  IdAle-,  verb-stem  lda-p'-.  -I-  =  U-  of  positional  verbs.  Corresponding  inferential  lap'k'. 

ss  mHW.  =  mii  weak  temporal  adverb  now,  then,  serving  generally  to  introduce  new  statement,  +  quo 
tative  -hi'-. 

39  loho’i £.  See  loho'ida £  (2). 

so  ginVk'.  Third  person  aorist  of  verb  gini'k'de *  Type  2  i  go  (somewhere);  aorist  stem  ginig-,  verb-sten 
ging-,  ginag-  (present  imperative  gink' ;  future  gina'k'de £).  -£  third  person  aorist  intransitive  Class  I.  Inas 
much  as  forms  occui  derived  from  base  gin-  (e.  g.,  reduplicated  giniginia'w ),  -g-  must  be  considered  as  eithe: 
petrified  suffix,  or  as  trace  of  older  reduplication  with  vanished  vowel  in  second  member:  gin-i-g-  fron 
(?)  gin-i-gn-.  ginig-  can  be  used  only  with  expressed  goal  of  motion  (in  this  case  no'u's-  and  wa'ada).  hi 
went  without  expressed  goal  would  have  been  ya'c.  Similarly:  baxam-  come,  me'-ginig-  come  here 
hoga-  run,  hiwiliw-  run  (somewhere);  s  owo'u'k’ap'-  jump,  biliw-  jump  at. 

»i  wa’ada.  Formed,  like  no'ts.’at'gwan  (1),  by  addition  of  third  personal  pronominal  suffix  -'da  to  loca 
stem  wa-;  first  person  wadi.  These  forms  are  regularly  used  when  motion  to  some  person  or  persons  L' 
meant:  if  goal  of  motion  is  non-personal,  postposition  ga'a'l  to,  at  is  employed. 

82  h'adi'.  k’a  (before  di,  otherwise  k’ai)  is  substantival  indefinite  and  interrogative  stem  (thing),  what 
corresponding  to  adverbial  gioi-  (4).  di  serves  also  here  to  give  k'a  distinct  interrogative  force. 

M  nagait".  Second  person  singular  aorist  of  verb  nagait' el  (see  naga’-ihi*  above).  This  is  one  of  thos 
few  intransitives  that  take  personal  endings  directly  after  stem  ending  in  semi-vowel  ( naguy -),  withou 
connective  -a-  (see  §  65  end). 

•I  hoaia'a'.  =hoaxa'  yesterday,  (here  more  indefinitely  as)  last  time,  formerly  +  deictic  -'a-.  -ia  i 
adverbial  (temporal)  suffix  (cf.  dabalni'xa  above).  -ta'  serves  to  contrast  last  time  with  now. 

88  ma‘a.  «=  ma  second  person  singular  independent  personal  pronoun  +  deictic  -£o\  which  here  contrastj 
You  (as  former  object  of  supplication)  with  i  (as  present  object  of  supplication). 
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36 


nege's'dam37  ‘laps10  yimi'xi’11  naga'sbinda£:38  ‘yap!a39 

oat  you  said  to  me  4 Blanket  lend  it  to  me  ’  when  I  said  to  you:  ‘  People 

*widl'i17  vo'£t' 18  yeuk'i£.’19  ml*28  hawa'xiu£  40  haap'de'k',”12  naga'-ihi£  14 

where  they  will  be  if  they  return?’  Now  it  is  rotting  my  child,”  he  said,  it  is  said, 

dlam1  sebe't'.2  no'us’i£2°  sgisi5 

toasting-Dead-People.  And  next  Coyote 

door 

*a£al43  bou44  £a'nl£15  yap  la 39  yewe; 

ecause  of  nowadays  not  people  •  they  return  when  they  die. 


>ie  21 


“sga41+”  t'aga'i£.42  ga; 

“  Sga  +”  he  cried.  Tna 

/1£21  loho'idaV3 


yewe 

he  returned 


8 

at 


88  ga.  Anticipates  quotation  “yap!a  (10)  .  .  .  ybtik'i*  (11).” 

87  nege’s-dam.  Second  personal  singular  subject,  first  personal  singular  object  (-dam)  of  verb  naga'*n 
see  nak  ik'  above),  nege-  shows  palatal  ablaut  characteristic  of  forms  with  first  person  singular  object, 
r-  indirect  object  in  aorist  only,  elsewhere  -x-;  e.  g.,  nexda *  you  will  say  to  me.  Direct  object  is  ga. 

88  naga'sbinda £.  Subordinate  form,  with  temporal  force,  of  naga'sbi-n  i  say  to  you.  naga'sbi'n  =  aorist 
tern  naga-  +  indirect  object  -s-  -f  second  personal  singular  object  -bi-  +  first  personal  singular  subject 
■n.  naga’sbinda^  is  subordinated  to  main  verb  'nege’s'dam-,  its  direct  object  is  quotation  “laps  yimi’xi” 
10). 

M  yap!a.  Noun  formed  apparently  by  repetition  of  base  vowel  according  to  Type  2.  It  is  employed  for 
eople  in  general  without  regard  to  sex. 

40  hawa'xi^.  Third  person  aorist  intransitive  Class  I  of  verb  hawaxHU'e*  Type  5  i  am  rotting;  aorist 
tem  xi u-f  verb-stem  xiwi-.  This  verb  is  evidently  compounded  of  hawa'x  matter,  pus  and  verbal  base 
iu-,  whose  exact  meaning  can  not  be  determined,  as  it  has  not  been  found  alone. 

41  sga+.  Words  spoken  by  Coyote  often  begin  with  s-,  which  has  in  itself  no  grammatical  significance. 
43 t  aga’i*  Third  person  aorist  intransitive  Class  I  of  verb  t'agdil'e f  Type  4a  I  cry;  aorist  stem  t'agai-, 

rerb-stem  t'dflg-.  -<£  as  in  yewe'i £,  loho'i £,  and  naga'i £  above. 

«  ga'-a'l.  Postposition  to,  at,  on  account  of,  used  with  preceding  demonstrative  ga;  ga  ga£a'l=  there- 
ore.  gaca'l  is  itself  compounded  of  demonstrative  ga  and  local  element  al  at,  to. 

M65u.  Temporal  adverb  now,  to-day.  First*  of  £a'm£  not  intended  merely  to  keep  up  distinct  hiatus 
jetween  final  -5«  and  initial  a-. 


[Translation] 


The  child  of  Roasting-dead-people  died.  He  and  Coyote  were 
neighbors  to  each  other.  Thereupon  he  said  to  him,  “Lend  me  a 
blanket,  for  my  child  has  died.  Lend  me  a  blanket,”  said  Roasting- 
iead-people.  “  I’ll  not  lend  you  a  blanket,  for  where  are  they  going 
to  be,  if  dead  people  come  back?”  said  Coyote.  And  next  door 
returned  Roasting-dead-people,  and  buried  his  child  that  had  died. 

Then,  ’tis  said,  a  long  time  elapsed.  Now  Coyote’s  child  became 
sick  and  died.  Now  next  door  he  went  to  Roasting-dead-people. 
“Lend  me  a  blanket,  for  my  child  has  died.” — “What  did  you  say?” 
Roasting-dead-people  said  that.  “Yesterday  indeed  when  I  did  say 
to  you,  ‘  Lend  me  a  blanket,’  you,  for  your  part,  did  say  that  to  me, 
‘Where  will  the  people  be,  if  they  return?’  Now  my  child  is  rot¬ 
ting,”  said  Roasting-dead-people.  So  next  door  Coyote  returned. 
“Sga  -h  !  ”  he  cried.  For  that  reason  people  do  not  nowadays  return 
when  they  die. 
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HOW  A  TAKELMA  HOUSE  WAS  BUILT 


yap  la1 

People 


wi'll12 

house 


klemei.3 

they  make  it. 


bem4 

Post 


p!a-idl£ld/uk',5 

they  set  it  down. 


eme,£s'i£6 

and  here 


hono£7 

again 


p!a-idi£lo'uk',  he'£me£8  hono/£ p!a-idi£lo,uk',  hagamgama'n 9  p!a-idi£lo/uk\ 


in  four  places  they  set  them  down. 


“they  set  it  down,  yonder  again  they  set  it  down, 

he/£ne10  hono£  hangili'p'11  gada'k'12  hagamgama'n,  gada'k's*i£13 

Then  also  they  place  (beams)  on  top  thereof  in  four  places,  and  on  top  thereoi 

across 

mu£xda'nhi 14  hangili'p'.  he£ne  ya'as*i£15  wi'li  s*idibl,i16  kleraei; 

just  once  they  pi  ace  Then  and  just  house  its  wall  they  make  it; 

(beam)  across. 

will1  heela'm,18  t'ga'l19  ga20  heela'm 

house  boards.  sugar-pine  those  boards 


datlaba'k',23  ha'£ya24  datlaba'k'.  gane 

they  finish  it,  on  both  sides  they  finish  it.  Ana  then 


5he£ne  gada'k's*i£  matsla'k'17 

then  and  on  top  they  put  them 
thereof 

klemei.  gane21  dak'da't'22 

they  make  And  then  from  on  top 
them. 

dedewili'kladi's 25  klemei  dak'datVi'®28  daho'k'wal27  klemei  klij’i'x28 

door  they  make  it,  and  from  on  top  holed  they  make  it  smoke 

ga'klan32  klemei,  xa^sgipli'- 

i .  j  j  they  make  it,  they  notch  it  in 

several 


gana'u.29  ba-i-gina'xdaa.30 

therein  its  going  out. 


ganes*i£  31 


And  then 


ladder 


1  See  note  39  of  first  text;  §  86,  2.  yapta  is  to  be  understood  as  subiect  of  all  following  finite  verb 
forms. 

2  s  86,  2;  quantity  of  final  vowel  varies  between  -i  and  -i».  Directly  precedes  verb  as  object. 

*  Third  personal  subject,  third  personal  object  aorist  of  verb  kfem?en  Type  3  x  make  it;  §§  63;  65. 

*  §  86, 1;  object  of  roilowing  verb. 

6  p:a-i-  down  §  37, 13;  dV-  §  36, 10.  lo'uk 4  third  personal  subject,  third  personal  object  aorist  of  verb 
lo’ugwa'n  Type  6 1  set  it;  §§  63;  40,  6. 

*  eme's  here  §  104;  -s'i£  enclitic  particle  §  114,  4. 

2  Modal  adverb  §  113,  4. 

8  §  104. 

9  Numeral  adverb  from  gamga'm  four  §  111. 

10  Temporal  adverb  §  113,  3. 

11  han -  across  §  37, 1.  -gili'p *  third  personal  subject,  third  personal  object  aorist  of  verb  -giliba,,n 
Type  3;  §§  63;  40,  3. 

12  Postposition  with  force  of  independent  local  adverb  §  96. 

13  See  note  12;  §  114,  4. 

14  mii^xda'n  numeral  adverb  once  §  111;  -hi  enclitic  particle  §  114,  2. 
is  ya'a  post-positive  particle  just  §  114,  1;  -s~ie  §  114,  4. 

18  s-idib-  (house)  wall  §  86,  3;  -i'i  third  personal  possessive  form  of  noun-characteristic  -i-  §§89,3; 
92  III.  house  its-wall  is  regular  periphrasis  for  house’s  wall. 

17  Third  personal  subject,  third  personal  object  aorist  of  verb  matsJaga'en  Type  3  I  put  it;  §§  63;  40,  3. 
78  Noun  stem  hetl-  with  nominal  suffix  -am  dissimilated  from  -an  §§  87,  6;  21.  wilH  heela'm  is  com¬ 
pound  noun  §  88. 

18  §  86,  1.  Predicate  appostive  to  heela'm:  they  make  those  boards  out  of  sugar-pine. 

28  Demonstrative  pronoun  of  indifferent  number  modifying  heela'm  §  104. 

21  Temporal  or  connective  adverb  compounded  of  demonstrative  ga  and  element  -ni  (7=ne«)  of  unknown 
meaning  §§  113,  2;  114  end. 

22  Adverb  in  -dal'  from  local  element  dak'-  above  §  112, 1. 

“da-  §  36,  2  end;  -t.'aba'k'  third  personal  subject,  third  personal  object  aorist  of  verb  4Iabaga'en  Type  3 
!  finish  it;  §§  63;  40,3. 

24  Local  adverb  §  113, 1. 

28  dedew  ill'  ida  door,  local  phrase  with  pre-positive  de-  in  front  of  and  third  personal  possessive  suffix 
-da  §  93  end.  -di's  postposition  §  96  of  unclear  meaning  here. 

28  See  note  22;  -smie  §  114,  4. 

27  da-  §107,  5;  -ho’k'wal  adjective  with  suffix  -al  §  108, 2. 

28  §  86,  3. 

29  Postposition  with  kliyl'x  ba-igina'xd&o  §  96. 

30  Third  personal  possessive  form  in  -da, a  of  infinitive  ba-igina'x.  ba-i-  out  §  37, 12;  gin-  verb  stem  Type 
2  or  11  go  to  §  40,  2, 11;  -ax  infinitive  suffix  of  intransitive  verbs  of  class  I  §  74, 1. 

a  See  note  21; -s-f*  §  114,  4. 

32  §  86,  2;  suffix  -n,  §§  21;  87.  6. 
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gap',33  gwelt'gau34  gina'x35 

places,  down  to  the  earth  going 

iatlaba'k'  ha£It'bu'xt'bixik'w 

tiey  finish  it  all  cleaned  inside. 

ddi41  alxali42  yap!a';  p!li43 

nereon  they  sit  people;  fire 

ia'£ya-p!iya'.48  gana£ne'x49 

n  both  sides  of  the  in  that  way 
fire. 


gane 

And 

then 


klemei;  wili  s*i dibits  *i£  36  klemei. 

they  make  house  its  wall  and  they  make 
it;  it. 

,37  gane  leples38  hahuwu'u£k'i,39  gana't' 40 

And  rush  they  spread  them  of  that  kind 
then  mats  out  inside, 

yoga'a44  has's’5u,45  gas’i248  alxal!yana/£47 

its  place  ‘  in  the  center,  so  that  they  being  seated 

hop!e'£n50  yap!a£a51  wi'li*;52  lep'ni'xa53 

long  ago  people,  for  their  house;  in  winter 
their  part, 


dll'*52  gana't53.  sama'xas*i£54  ana£ne'x55  alxall,  a'ni£56  wi'li  gana'u.575 

their  of  that  But  in  summer  in  this  way  they  sit,  not  house  therein 
house  kind. 

ifwaV58  wili  yaxa59  wit'ge'yee£k'i,60  gas-i£  pli*  yoga'a  klemei 

Brush  house  just  they  set  it  around,  so  that  fire  its  place  they  make  it 

labini'.61  gana£nex  sama'xa  alxali,  anl£  lep'ni'xa  nat' 62  wi'li  gana'u. 

athemiddle.  In  that  way  in  summer  they  dwell,  not  in  winter  like  house  therein. 


Mza-§  36,  7b;  -I-  instrumental  §36,  6;  xaH-  with  £  to  mark  hiatus  §  6.  -sgiplisgap'  third  personal  sub- 
ect,  third  personal  object  aorist  of  verb  -sgip!isgibisn  Type  13a  i  cut  it  up  to  pieces  iterative  of 
erb  •sgl'ibien  Type  6;  §§  63;  40,13;  43,1. 

84  Local  phrase  with  pre-positive  gw  el  down  to  §  95  and  noun-characteristic  -u  §  89,  4;  t'ga  §  86, 1. 

*®  See  note  30;  infinitive  used  as  noun  §  74  end. 

88  See  note  16;  -s-is  §  114,  4.  yie  is  appended  to  yidibi'i  rather  than  wili,  as  wili  yidibi'i  is  taken  as  unit. 

87  ha-  IN  §36,  11  b;  -i-  instrumental  §  36,  6;  ha,-i-  §  6.  -t'buxt'bix-ik'w  passive  participle  with  instru- 
nental  -i-  in  -ik'w  §  77  from  verb  -t'boxot'bax-  Type  13a,  verb  stem  -t'boxt'bax-;  -t'box-  ablauted  to  -t'bilx- 
31,  2;  -t'bax-  umlauted  to  -t'bix-  §  8,  3a. 

88  §86,  3. 

38  ha-  in  §36,  lib.  -huwu'u^k'i  —  -huwuuk!-hi  §  19  end;  third  personal  subiect,  third  personal  object 
torist  of  instrumental  verb  -huwu'uklicn  Type  3 1  spread  (mat)  out  §  64. 

40  Compounded  of  demonstrative  ga  that  and  naH'  participle  in  -t'  §  76  of  verb  nagai-  Type  4  a  do,  be, 
rerb  stem  na-\  see  Appendix  A. 

41  Postposition  §  96;  gi-  umlauted  from  ga-  §  8,  4. 

42  al-  §  36, 15b,  here  with  uncertain  force;  -xali  third  personal  subject,  third  personal  object  aorist  Type 
I  in  form,  though  intransitive  in  meaning  §  67  footnote. 

«§  86, 1. 

44  Third  personal  possessive  of  noun  yog-  (?)  §  86, 1  with  noun-characteristic  -a  §  92  III.  fire  its-place 
is  regular  pariphrasis  for  fire’s  place.  * 

45  Local  phrase  with  pre-positive  ha-  m;  -y  5«  §86, 1  does  not  seem  otherwise  to  occur. 

44  Connective  compounded  of  demonstrative  ga  that  and  enclitic  particle  -s’i£  §  114,4. 

47  Subordinate  form  of  alxali,  note  42;  §  70  (see  transitive  paradigm). 

48  Local  phrase  with  pre-positive  h&ya-  on  both  sides  of  and  noun-characteristic  -a  §95;  -pHy-ah  from 
pH  fire  . 

49  Modal  adverb  compounded  of  demonstrative  ga  that  and  nacne'x  infinitive  of  verb  na£nagai-,  verb 
stem  na£na-  §§  69;  74, 1;  Appendix  A. 

“Temporal  adverb  in  -n  §  112,  3. 

61  yap! a  see  note  1;  -£a  deictic  post-nominal  element  §  102  (people  of  long  ago  contrasted  with  those  of 

to-day). 

a  wi'lii  or  wili'i  third  personal  pronominal  form  §  92  III  of  noun  wi'  li  house  see  note  2.  people  their- 
house  regular  periphrasis  for  people’s  house.  Observe  that  predicate  verb  (third  personal  aorist  of 
to  be)  is  not  expressed  in  this  sentence. 

“Temporal  adverb  in  -xa  §  112,  2. 

Msama'xa  cf.  note  53;  s  ie  §  114,  4. 

“Modal  adverb  compounded  of  demonstrative  stem  a-  this  §  104  and  nacne'x  see  note  49. 

“Negative  adverb  of  aorist  §  113,  3. 

67  Postposition  with  wi'li  §  96. 

68  §86, 1.  gwa's •  wili  brush  house  form  compound  noun  §88. 

69  Particle  in  -xa  §§  112, 2;  114,  9. 

“wi-  §37,  8.  -t’ge'ye^k'i  =  -t'geyetkl-hi  §  19  end;  third  personal  subject,  third  personal  object  aorist  of 
instrumental  verb  -t'ge'yetk!isn  Type  2 1  put  it  around  §  64;  -kt-  petrified  suffix  §42,  7. 

81  Local  adverb  with  pre-positive  ha-  in  §  95,  noun  stem  -bin-  not  freely  occurring  §  86, 1,  and  noun- 
characteristic  -i  §  89,  3. 

“Participle  in -f  §  76;  see  note  40. 
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[Translation] 

The  people  are  making  a  house.  A  post  they  set  in  the  ground, 
and  here  again  they  set  one  in  the  ground,  yonder  again  they  set  one 
in  the  ground,  in  four  places  they  set  them  in  the  ground.  Then 
also  they  place  beams  across  on  top  in  four  places,  and  above  (these) 
they  put  one  across  just  once.  And  just  then  they  make  the  house 
wall;  and  then  on  top  they  place  the  house  boards,  those  they  make 
out  of  sugar-pine  lumber.  Then  they  finish  it  on  top,  on  either  side 
they  finish  it.  Then  they  make  the  door,  and  on  top  they  make  a 
hole  for  the  going  out  of  the  smoke.  And  then  they  make  a  ladder, 
they  notch  out  (a  pole),  for  going  down  to  the  floor  they  make  it; 
and  the  house  wall  they  make. 

Then  they  finish  it,  all  cleaned  inside.  Now  rush  mats  they  spread 
out  inside,  on  such  the  people  sit.  The  fireplace  is  in  the  center,  so 
that  they  are  seated  on  either  side  of  the  fire.  In  that  way,  indeed, 
was  the  house  of  the  people  long  ago ;  in  winter  their  house  was  such. 
But  in  summer  they  were  sitting  like  now,1  not  in  the  house.  Just 
a  brush  shelter  they  placed  around,  so  that  the  fireplace  they  made 
in  the  middle.  Thus  they  dwelt  in  summer,  not  as  in  winter  in  a 
house. 


1  We  were  sitting  out  in  the  open  when  this  text  was  dictated. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  material  on  which  this  account  of  the  Coos  language  is  based 
was  collected  at  the  Siletz  reservation,  Oregon,  during  the  summer  of 
1909.  I  obtained  nineteen  complete  myths  and  other  texts  with  inter¬ 
linear  translations,  and  linguistic  material  consisting  chiefly  of  forms, 
phrases,  and  sentences.  1  have  also  had  at  my  disposal  a  number  of 
texts  and  grammatical  notes  collected  by  Mr.  H.  H.  St.  Clair,  2d, 
during  the  summer  of  1903,  which  were  of  great  assistance  on  many 
points. 

This  material  was  obtained  chiefly  from  James  Buchanan  and  Frank 
Drew,  both  of  whom  proved  to  be  intelligent  arid  reliable  informants. 
To  the  former  especially  I  am  indebted  for  the  complete  and  rich 
collection  of  myths  and  texts,  while  the  latter  was  my  chief  source  of 
information  on  points  of  grammar  and  lexicography.  Frank  Drew’s 
untiring  efforts  and  almost  perfect  command  of  English  made  him  a 
very  valuable  interpreter,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  advantage  was 
offset  in  a  great  many  cases  by  his  knowledge  of  the  Hanis  and  Miluk 
dialects  of  the  Coos,  and  by  his  inability  to  draw  a  dividing-line 
between  the  two  dialects.  Hence  his  information  was  very  often  con¬ 
tradictory,  and  showed  many  discrepancies;  but,  on  the  whole,  he 
was  found  trustworthy  and  reliable. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  express  my  deep  gratitude  to  my  teacher, 
Professor  Franz  Boas,  for  the  many  valuable  suggestions  made  in 
connectiori  with  this  work,  and  for  the  keen  and  unceasing  interest 
which  he  has  taken  in  me  during  the  many  years  of  our  acquaintance. 
It  was  at  his  suggestion  that  this  work  was  undertaken;  and  its  com¬ 
pletion  is  due  mainly  to  the  efforts  and  encouragement  received  from 
him.  He  it  was  who  first  imbued  me  with  an  enthusiasm  for  the 
primitive  languages  of  the  North  American  continent,  and  the  debt 
which  I  owe  him  in  this  and  in  a  great  many  other  respects  will  be  of 
everlasting  duration. 


Columbia  University, 
April,  1910. 
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coos 


By  Leo  J.  Frachtenberg 


§  1.  DISTRIBUTION  AND  HISTORY 

The  Kusan  stock  embraces  a  number  of  closely  related  dialects 
that  were  spoken  by  the  people  inhabiting  (until  1857)  Coos  bay  and 
the  region  along  the  Coos  river.  Their  neighbors  were  Siuslauan,1 
Kalapuyan,  and  Athapascan  tribes.  On  the  north  they  came  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  Umpqua1  Indians,  on  the  east  they  bordered  on  the 
Kalapuya,  while  on  the  south  they  were  contiguous  to  the  Rogue 
river  tribes,  especially  the  Coquelle.2  In  1857,  when  the  Rogue  river 
war  broke  out,  the  United  States  Government,  acting  in  self-defence, 
removed  the  Coos  Indians  to  Port  Umpqua.  Four  years  later  they 
were  again  transferred  to  the  Yahatc  reservation,  where  they 
remained  until  1876.  On  the  26th  day  of  April,  1876,  Yahatc  was 
thrown  open  to  white  settlers,  and  the  Indians  of  that  reservation 
were  asked  to  move  to  Siletz;  but  the  Coos  Indians,  tired  of  the 
tutelage  of  the  United  States  Indian  agents,  refused  to  conform  with 
the  order,  and  emigrated  in  a  body  to  the  mouth  of  the  Siuslaw  river, 
where  the  majority  of  them  are  still  living. 

Of  the  two  principal  dialects,  Hanis  and  Miluk,3  the  latter  is  now 
practically  extinct;  while  the  former  is  still  spoken  by  about  thirty 
individuals,  whose  number  is  steadily  decreasing.  As  far  as  can  be 
judged  from  the  scanty  notes  on  Miluk  collected  by  Mr.  St.  Clair  in 
1903,  this  dialect  exhibits  only  in  a  most  general  way  the  character¬ 
istic  traits  of  the  Kusan  stock.  Otherwise  it  is  vastly  different  from 
Hanis  in  etymological  and  even  lexicographical  respects. 

The  name  “Coos”  is  of  native  origin.  It  is  derived  from  the  redu¬ 
plicated  stem  ku'kwis  south,  which  appears  very  often  in  phrases  like 
xkukwi'sume  from  where  south  is,  kusEmVtc&te  southwards,  etc. 

1  Erroneously  classified  by  Powell  as  part  of  the  Yakonan  family.  My  recent  Investigations  show 
Siuslaw  to  form  an  independent  linguistic  group  consisting  of  two  distinct  dialects,— Lower  Umpqua 
and  Siuslaw.  A  grammatical  sketch  of  the  former  dialect  will  be  found  in  this  volume. 

8  An  Athapascan  tribe  living  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Coquelle  river. 

‘Spoken  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Coquelle  river,  and  commonly  called  Lower  Coquelle. 

3045°— Bull.  40,  pt.  2—12 - 20 
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The  Coos  call  their  own  language  ha'nis  Lle'yis  the  hanis  tongue. 
The  present  work  deals  with  this  dialect  only,  as  sufficient  material 
could  not  be  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  writing  a  grammar  of  the 
Miluk  dialect. 

Texts  of  myths  and  tales  were  collected  by  Mr.  H.  H.  St.  Clair,  2d, 
and  by  the  author  of  the  present  sketch,  and  were  published  by  Colum¬ 
bia  University.1  All  references  accompanying  examples  refer  to  page 
and  line  of  that  publication. 

PHONOLOGY  (§§  2-14) 

§  2.  Vowels 

The  phonetic  system  of  Coos  is  rich  and  fully  developed.  Clusters 
of  consonants  occur  very  frequently,  but  are  void  of  difficult  compli¬ 
cations.  The  vowels  show  a  high  degree  of  variability,  and  occur  in 
short  and  long  quantities.  The  obscure  vowel  e  is  very  frequent, 
and  seems  to  be  related  to  short  e  and  a.  Resonance  vowels  occur 
very  often,  and  are  indicated  in  this  work  by  superior  vowels.  The 
diphthongs  are  quite  variable.  Long  e  is  not  a  pure  vowel,  but  glides 
from  e  to  l;  it  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  long  l,  to  which 
it  seems  to  be  closely  related.  In  the  same  manner  long  d  glides 
from  o  to  u,  and  was  heard  often  as  a  long  tZ-vowel. 

The  following  may  be  said  to  be  the  Coos  system  of  vowels  and 


diphthongs: 

. 

Vowels 

Semi-vowels 

Diphthongs 

E 

a  e 

i  i  0  U  H 

w,  y 

ai ,  au,  eu 

d  d 

el  o  u 

e*  du 

Short  e  is  pronounced  like  e  in  the  English  word  helmet,  while  the 
umlauted  d  corresponds  to  the  open  <s-vowel  in  German  wahlen.  It 
very  often  occurs  as  the  umlauted  form  of  long  d.  i  represents  the 
short  y- vowel  so  commonly  found  in  the  Slavic  languages;  while  d 
indicates  exceedingly  short,  almost  obscure  u.  o  can  not  occur  after 
the  palatal  surd  k  and  fortis  k! . 

§  3.  Consonants 

The  conson antic  system  of  Coos  is  characterized  by  the  prevalence 
of  the  sounds  of  the  k  and  l  series,  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of 

1  Coos  Texts,  Columbia  University  Contributions  to  Anthropology,  vol.  1. 
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aspiration,  by  the  abundance  of  long  (double)  consonants  l ,  m,  n,  and  y , 
and  by  the  semi-vocalic  treatment  of  the  nasals  in,  n ,  and  of  the  lateral 
sounds  (indicated  in  this  sketch  by  a  circle  under  the  consonant). 
Surds  and  sonants  were  not  always  pronounced  distinctly,  especially 
in  the  alveolar  series.  No  aspirated  consonants  were  found  besides 
the  aspirated  t  and  k  .  The  fortis  is  pronounced  with  moderate  air- 
pressure  and  glottal  and  nasal  closure. 

The  system  of  consonants  may  be  represented  as  follows: 


Sonant  Surd  Fortis  Spirant  Nasal 

Velar . . --  (g?)  q  q!  r,x 

Palatal  . . .  g,  g(w)  k,  k(w)  k!,  k!  (w)  - 

Anterior  palatal _  g-  k •  k' !  x' 

Alveolar - -  d  t,  t'  t!  s,  c  71 ,  n 

Affricative -  {dz?),dj  ts,  tc  ts!,tc! 

Labial . .  l  p  p/  _  ^ 

Lateral.... - -  l  l  Lt  ^  ^  b 

Grlottalstop _ _ _  £  _  _  _  _ 

Aspiration .  -  _  _ 

y,  y  h  w 


The  glottal  stop,  when  not  inherent  in  the  stem,  may  occur  inde¬ 
pendently  only  before  Z,  m,  n ,  and  w.  It  always  disappears  before 
^elar  and  palatal  sounds.  The  aspiration  is  always  accompanied  by  a 
stricture  corresponding  to  the  quality  of  the  vowel  preceding  it. 
After  a ,  0,  and  u  (and  u  diphthongs)  it  is  of  a  guttural  character;  while 
;vhen  following  e ,  7-vowels,  or  the  7-diphthongs,  it  becomes  palatal, 
it  disappears  before  a  following  w  or  y. 

%hau,xts  I  make  it  10.4  nikaHce1' wat  I  have  it  18.4 

is  sdHitd'ni  we  two  trade  mu¬ 
tually  15.6 

plouxtd'ya  I  am  watching  it  Idwiti'yeqEm  he  took  care  66.3 
26.11 

pi'x  pi  he  went  home  28.2  xpiye' etc  backwards,  homewards 

42.7 

qaix  'qa'yimdlya  he  became 
afraid  of  it  42.3 

§  4.  Sound  Groupings 

As  has  been  stated  before,  clusters  of  consonants  are  extensive,  but 
•resent  few  complications.  Whenever  difficulties  arise  in  pronoun- 
ing  them,  there  is  a  strong  tendency,  inherent  in  the  language,  to 

§  4 
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simplify  them.  Thus,  combinations  of  more  than  two  consonants  are 
rare,  except  in  cases  where  one  of  the  component  elements  (fre¬ 
quently  the  middle  consonant)  is  ra,  n ,  or  one  of  the  lateral  series. 
Such  combinations  are  made  possible  through  the  semi-vocalic  charac¬ 
ter  of  these  consonants.  I  have  also  found  xpq,  xcx\ 

helq-  to  arrive  halqtsdu' wat  she  would  bring  it 

to  him  72.8 

a'lqas  fear  66.4  aqalqsitdu' wat  he  scared  him 

92.20 

dE'msit  prairie  22.12  dEinste'tc  through  a  prairie  22. 11 

In  the  same  manner  initial  clusters,  of  which  ra,  ?i,  or  l  is  the  tirst 
element,  are  syllabified  by  vocalization  of  the  first  consonant  either 
initially  or  terminally.  A  similar  process  takes  place  in  clusters  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  consonants  that  belong  to  the  same  group. 

The  only  consonantic  combinations  that  are  inadmissible  are  those 
of  a  t ,  ts  or  s  +  m  or  n. 

Terminal  clusters  of  three  consonants  are  admissible  only  in  cases 
where  one  of  the  component  elements  is  a  consonant  easily  subject  to 
vocalization  (a  lateral,  m  or  n). 


I'nq  7.5  qa'mlt  102.16 

yixa’ntcfyts  60.3  tqa'nLts  28.1 


Terminal  clusters  of  two  consonants  are  confined  to  the  combina¬ 
tions  of  m  +  t ,  m  +  s,  m  +  x;  n-f  alveolar  or  affricative,  n- f  &*,  n  +  L / 
1+ alveolar  or  affricative  (excepting  l  +  n),  l  +  m;  l  +  t  and  l  +  tc.  All 
other  combinations  are  inadmissible  (see  §11). 

The  following  examples  of  terminal  sound  groupings  may  be  given: 


L!e'x’simt  74.19 
hatd'ybns  20.14 
yi'xumx  122.22 
k'!int  5.2 
wwandj  6.8 
JcJwints  96.11 
Ldwe'entc  6.1 
denk *  82.9 
hanL  7.1 


%Ht  7.8 
milt!  76.12 
tcils 
le'Hdj 

he' wilts  140.14 
tdiltc!  26.26 
tk’elm  136.7  (St.  Clair) 
xalt  10.9 
qe'ltc  6.4 


An  exceptional  instance  of  a  usually  inadmissible  sound  grouping 
was  found  in  xyi'helq  20.21. 

§  4 
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All  inadmissible  terminal  clusters  are  avoided  through  the  insertion 
of  a  (weak)  vowel  between  the  two  final  consonants. 


d'Evnst- 

helq- 

Lhinp- 

milx- 

alq-  +  -s  (§25) 
winq-  +  -s  (§25) 

Inadmissible  medial  clusters 
weak  vowel  or  vowels: 

winq-  +  -XEm 
helq-  +  -XEm 
Inq-  +  -a 


dE'msit  prairie  22.12 
he’laq  he  arrived  20.18 
Lhi'nap  he  went  through  22.11 
mh'lax  lunch  28.15 
a'lqas  fear  60.4 
wi'nqas  mat,  spider  58.5 


wina'qaxEm  it  is  spread  out  32.14 
hela'qaxEin  it  is  the  end  44. 14 
ux  Ina'qa  they  two  went  down 
8.4 


are  avoided  through  the  insertion  of  a 


§  5.  Accent 

With  the  exception  of  the  monos3dlabic  particles,  that  are  either 
enclitic  or  proclitic,  each  word  in  Coos  has  its  stress  accent,  designated 
by  the  acute  mark  (')  or  by  the  rising  tone  rendered  here  by  The 
former  accent  is  not  inseparably  associated  with  any  particular  sylla¬ 
ble  of  a  word.  It  may,  especially  in  cases  of  polysyllabic  stems,  be 
shifted  freely  from  one  syllable  to  another,  although  it  is  very  possi¬ 
ble  that  this  apparent  shifting  of  accent  may  be  largely  due  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  words  in  question  were  pronounced  by  the 
natives.  The  circumflex  accent  appears  mostly  on  the  last  syllable, 
and  may  best  be  compared  with  the  intonation  given  to  the  word  so 
in  the  English  interrogative  sentence  Is  that  so  ? 

The  accent  very  often  modifies  the  syllable  on  which  it  falls  by 
lending  a  specific  coloring  to  the  vowel,  or  by  making  it  appear  with 
a  long  quantity.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  syllables  with  the 
obscure  vowel,  which,  under  the  influence  of  accent,  may  be  changed 
to  an  a  or  an  e. 

A  very  peculiar  use  of  the  accent  is  found  in  connection  with  the 
verbal  stem  helaq.  This  stem  expresses  two  different  ideas,  that  are 
distinguished  by  means  of  the  two  kinds  of  accent.  When  occurring 
with  the  stress  accent  ('),  he’laq  denotes  to  get,  to  arrive;  while 
kelaq  with  the  rising  tone  of  a  expresses  the  idea  to  climb  up. 

§  5 
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Phonetic  Laws  (§§  6-14) 

§  6,  Introductory 

The  phonetic  laws  are  quite  complex,  and  in  a  number  of  instances 
show  such  appalling  irregularities  that  they  defy  all  attempts  at 
systematization.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  contraction  of  two  or 
more  vowels  into  one,  and  of  the  law  of  hiatus.  Broadly  speaking, 
the  phonetic  processes  may  be  said  to  be  due  to  contact  phenomena 
and,  in  rare  instances,  to  the  effects  of  accent. 

Vocalic  Processes  (§§  7-11 ) 

The  processes  treated  in  this  division  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

(1)  Vocalic  Harmony. 

(2)  Consonantization  of  i-  and  u-  diphthongs. 

(3)  Contraction. 

(4)  Hiatus. 

(5)  Processes  due  to  change  from  terminal  to  medial  position. 

§  7.  VOCALIC  HARMONY 

The  most  important  phonetic  law  in  the  Coos  language  is  the  law  of 
vocalic  harmony.  This  tendency  towards  euphony  is  so  strongly 
developed  in  the  language,  that  it  may  safely  be  said  to  be  one  of  its 
chief  characteristics.  Its  purpose  is  to  bridge  over  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble  the  difficulties  that  would  arise  in  trying  to  pronounce  in  quick 
succession  syllables  with  vowels  of  widely  different  qualities.  The 
process  may  be  of  a  retrogressive  or  progressive  character;  that  is  to 
say,  the  suffix  may  change  the  quality  of  the  stem-vowel,  or  vice  versa. 
Only  the  vowels  of  the  a-  and  e-  series  are  affected  by  this  phenomenon, 
which  is  not  always  purely  phonetic. 

The  following  suffixes  cause  a  change  from  a  to  a  process  called 
the  umlaut: 

-l  neutral  §  31  -ll  pronominal  §  46  -lye  transitional  §  35 

nhd'wits  I  make  it  grow  ha'vn  he  grew  up  64.24 

ntsxau'wat  I  kill  him  26.22  ntsxewe'll  she  kills  me  24.14 

nha’ldHUs  I  draw  it  up  il  KaklHl'ye  they  were  drawn 

up  30.1 


§§  6-7 
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A  change  of  ^-vowels  into  ^vowels  due  to  other  causes  is  effected 


by  the  pronominal  suffixes  -u  (§  46), 
-*  (§  13). 

nhd'Jdutits  I  draw  it  up 
Tda'wat  he  pecks  at  it  20.14 
kwad'niya  he  knows  it  26.18 
jpa'yat  he  shouted  32.1 
tsxau-  to  kill 

The  following  suffixes  change  the 
-ami,  -dis  pronominal  §  46 
-dyam  distributive  §  37 
-andya  §  50 

tdne'heni  he  is  thinking  24.13, 
14 

he' wes  a  lie 

x'ne' et  it  is  on  top  10.1 
Idle' es  black 

xd'nis  sick  42.18 

pLjtd'wis  hat  136.14 


-em  (§  30),  and  by  the  imperative 

tyhaddHUsu  he  draws  me  up 
nk'e'witu  he  pecks  at  me 
kwee'niyan  they  know  it  24.22 
l  jpEi'tE  you  must  shout  32.2 
tsxe'wE  kill  him!  68.3 

vowels  of  the  stem  into  a- vowels : 


eHcinahand' mi  I  am  thinking 
of  you 

e£hawasand'is  you  are  lying  to 
me 

tyx'naatd'ya  I  am  riding  (a  horse) 

TdlaJd'yam  blackish  (black  here 
and  there) 

xd'nand'ya  he  made  him  feel 
sorry  42.18 

pLjpd! wisanaya  he  made  a  hat 
out  of  it 


[Note. — The  suffix  -andya  is  composed  of  -em,  +  -ay a.  The  long  a 
of  -dya  affects  the  e  of  - eni ,  and  the  compound  suffix  changes  the 
quality  of  the  stem- vowel.] 

Here  may  also  belong  the  qualitative  change  of  yixeif  one  and  yu'xwd 
two  into  yixahi'na  one  each  and  yuxwahi'na  two  each  (see  p.  374), 
and  changes  like  — 

is  we'lani  hanL  we  two  fight  will  116.11  ( wil -  to  fight) 
qamelani' we  he  commenced  to  swim  around  {mil-  to  swim) 

[Compare  also  the  change  of  the  possessive  pronoun  Id,  liye,  into  la, 
Ilya,  when  preceding  stems  with  «-vowels  (see  §  98).] 

Progressive  assimilation  occurs  very  frequently,  and  affects  almost 
all  suffixes  that  have  ^-vowels.  The  following  suffixes  change  their 
e- vowels  under  the  influence  of  an  a- vowel  of  the  stem: 


-e  auxiliary  §44 
-eni  verbal  §45 
-lye  transitional  §35 
-etc  adverbial  §68 

-lyawa  nominal  §62  §  7 
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nwi!  tine  with  blood  it  is  (vn- 
tin  blood)  20. 6 
il  ntdwd'le  they  with  fire  are 
( tdvod'l  fire)  42.12 
hdtct ! eni' yeqEm  the  story  is 
being  told  (hd'tdt!  story) 
44.14, 15 

ie  hewese'ni  you  two  are  lying 
28.13,  14  ( he'wes  lie) 
qalimi'ye  morning  it  got  20.4 
(i qalim -  morning) 
a!yu  ix'i'ye  surely  a  canoe  it 
was  ( ix ’  canoe)  126.10 
dEmste'tc  Lhi'nap  through  a 
prairie  he  went  22. 11  ( drim - 
sit  prairie) 

yixa! wExetc  la  into  the  house 
he  went  (yixd'wEx  house) 
28.10,  11 


la?  nk!d!  ha  they  with  ropes  are 
{Jdd  rope)  46.9 

nmi'laqa  with  an  arrow  he  is  {mi’ - 
farrow)  20.18 

il  qanatcani' waq  they  began  to 
make  fun  {qa'natc  joke)  50.12 

il  Jcwd'xaLani  they  are  making 
bows  ( "kwd'xaL  a  bow) 
tyhainaha! ya  1  active  became  (hai'- 
na  active) 

iiddwdyahd'ya  I  happened  to  want 
it  ( dowa -  to  desire) 
tEh!wi'l  xd'apatc  he  dove  into  the 
water  ( xd'ap  water)  26.27 

l !ta! ate  tsxawi'yat  on  the  ground 
he  put  it  down  (pita  earth, 
ground)  36.20,  21 


The  same  progressive  assimilation  may  have  taken  place  in  the 
change  of  the  transitive  suffix  -eirwat  into  -ouwat  (seep.  337)  whenever 
suffixed  to  stems  ending  in  ^-diphthongs. 


tEkwiLeifwat  he  is  following  ntsxa^wal  I  kill  him  (tsxau-  to  kill) 
him  22.2  26.22 

tytcintcine1' wat  I  am  thinking  eewildu’wat  you  are  looking  for  it 
(of  him)  (toil-  to  look  for  something)  54.3 

Another  assimilatory  process  of  this  type  is  the  change  of  the  par¬ 
ticle  il  into  el  ( hel ')  after  a  preceding  n  or  l  (see  p.  388). 

Idyl  il  good,  indeed  5.3  in  hel  not  so!  42.23 

Ie'yi  yu' Lei  good  it  would  be 
indeed  70.5 


In  spite  of  this  great  tendency  towards  euphony,  numerous  instances 
will  be  found  showing  an  absolute  lack  of  vocalic  harmony.  Whether 
these  cases  are  the  result  of  imperfect  perception,  due  to  the  rapid 
flow  of  speech  or  to  other  causes,  cannot  be  ascertained  with  any 
degree  of  certainty. 


§  8.  CONSONANTIZATION  OF  I-  AND  U-  DIPHTHONGS 


The  i  and  u  of  diphthongs  are  always  changed  into  the  semi-vocalic 
consonants  y  and  w  when  they  are  followed  by  another  vowel. 
§  8 
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The  only  exception  to  this  rule  occurs  in  cases  where  the  diphthong 
is  contracted  with  the  following  vowel  (see  §  9). 


pEnLd'wai  whale  30.10  pEnLd' way  Etc  a  whale  with  88.80 

%Lx  tUalqai  they  two  are  living  he'laq  Ie  ma  tila'qayetc  he  came 
24.1  to  the  people  (who)  lived  (there) 

36.12,  13 


t!Eci'tau  flint  point 

lou-  to  eat 
xwi'luxu  head  30.14 

ku  perhaps  +  is  we  two 


nt!Ed'tauwe  Ie  mi'laq  flint  points 
have  the  arrows  62.27 
Lowa'was  food  22.14 
xl Its  xwi'luxwitc  she  hit  him  over 
the  head  66.5,  6 
lewis  let  us  two  26.15 


§  9.  CONTRACTION 


In  Coos  the  contraction  of  two  vowels  immediately  following  each 
other  is  so  uncertain  that  it  is  difficult  to  formulate  any  rule  that 
would  cover  all  irregularities.  The  main  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact 
that  contraction  of  vowels,  and  hiatus,  seem  constantly  to  interfere 
with  each  other.  The  following  rules  may  be  said  to  apply  in  all 
cases: 


(1)  Two  vowels  belonging  to  the  i/.-series  are  contracted  into  a  long  u. 
xtdltcu  +  uL  xtci'tcuL  how  would  (it  be)  5.2 

ytku  +  uL  yi'kuL  perhaps  it  would  (be)  17.7 


(2)  Two  long  t- vowels  are  contracted  into  a  long  7. 


hd'klHi  4  -vye 
heni  4  -iye 


il  hd'klHi' ye  they  were  drawn  up 
30.1 

he'riiye  a  while  42.17  (he'nihen 
many  times  88.1) 


(3)  Long  e  or  t  are  contracted  with  a  following  a  into  long  a  or  e. 

-eni  4  -ay a  -andya  (see  §  50) 

pLpal wisent  he  is  making  a  pLpdivisa'ndya  he  is  making  a  hat 
hat  out  of  it 

-rieijr-dwas  -nelwas  (see  §  59) 

(4)  Vowels  of  very  short  quantities  are  usually  contracted  with  the 
following  vowels  of  longer  quantities,  regardless  of  quality.  The 
quality  of  the  longer  vowel  predominates  in  such  amalgamations.  In 
the  process  of  contraction,  an  h  preceding  the  second  vowel  disappears. 

cE  4  hanL  canL  a  particle  denoting  certain 

expectation  (see  §  90) 
tsanL  only  then  shall  .  .  .  78.15 

§  9 


tsi  +  hanL 
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An  exception  to  this  rule  is  found  in  the  case  of  the  w-vowels,  which 
change  a  following  h  into  a  w. 

yu  +  he  yuwe'  whenever  16.6 

tso  then  tsowe'  as  soon  as  52.14 

An  interesting  case  of  contraction  is  presented  by  the  amalgamation 
of  the  personal  pronouns  and  the  negative  particle  in. 

#  I  +  In  not  is  contracted  into  rii. 

el  thou  +  In  not  is  contracted  into  In. 

xwin  we  two  +  In  not  is  contracted  into  xvnln. 

lin  we  +  In  not  is  contracted  into  ffln. 

din  you  +  In  not  is  contracted  into  cPn. 

rii  tcitc  lau  tsxau'wat  not  I  how  that  one  (to)  kill  it  62.21 
en  hanL  dlH  you  not  will  (be)  something  10.5 
xwtfn  kwad'riiya  we  two  not  know  it  120.23 
liln  cam,  xteite  sqats  we  (can)  not  seize  her  56.18 
C&n  k'dl&'wat  you  not  forget  it  40.18 

Following  are  examples  of  uncontracted  negative  forms: 

ux  in  kwad'riiya  they  two  (did)  not  know  it  22.9,  10 
U  in  k'Ud’vnt  they  (did)  not  see  it  32.3 


§  10.  HIATUS 


The  same  uncertainty  that  exists  in  the  case  of  contraction  of  vowels 
is  found  in  the  law  of  hiatus.  Broadly  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  coming-together  of  two  vowels  of  like  quantities  and  qualities  is 
avoided  by  means  of  infixing  a  weak  h  between  them.  Two  vowels  of 
dissimilar  quantities  and  qualities  are  kept  apart  by  means  of  the 


accent. 

Examples  of  insertion  of  h: 

kwad'riiya  +  -ay a 

iq'ne  4-  -iye 
sirine1  +  -iye 

ts!xa  +  -a 

huumd'k'e  +  -e 

helrrii  -f  -is 


kwad'niyaha'ya  (they)  came  to 
know  it  102.29 

nnehi'ye  I  came  to  be  (the  one) 
sidriehl'ye  joined  together  it  be¬ 
came  13.4 

ntslxa’ha  Ie  kwd'xaL  (covered) 
with  skin  is  the  bow  62.27,  28 
ux  nhuumd'k'ehe  they  two  with 
wives  are  42.15 
helmi' his  next  day  6.7 
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Examples  of  division  by  means  of  accent: 

Ie  +  -itc  xle'Ue  Lltits  with  it  he  spoke  16.2 

L.'td  -{--ate  l! to! ate  lemi'yat  into  the  ground 

he  stuck  it  64.1 

§11.  PROCESSES  DUE  TO  CHANGE  FROM  TERMINAL  TO  MEDIAL 

POSITION 


Terminal  consonantic  clusters  are  avoided  by  inserting  a  weak  vowel 
between  two  consonants  standing  in  final  position  (see  §  4).  But  as 
soon  as  a  suffix  is  added  to  a  stem  thus  expanded,  changing  the  cluster 
from  a  terminal  to  medial  position,  the  inserted  vowel  is  dropped,  and 
the  consonants  are  combined  into  a  cluster. 


mt'lax  lunch  28.15 
drimsit  prairie  22.12 

h/u'nap  he  went  through  22. 11 

a'lqas  fear  66.4 

hd'tcU!  story  20.2 

tci'lats  he  was  astonished 
22.28 

kwd'xaz  bow  60.14 
m&'lat  he  swam  30.7 


milxa'nEm  lunch  make  me  1 14.5 
dE/nste'tc  Lhi'nap  to  the  prairie 
he  came  22.11 

ux  Lhinpi'ye  they  two  came 
through  112.1 

ux  alqsd'ya  they  two  are  afraid  of 
it  7.5  ‘ 

hdtet !  end!  veqEni  a  story  is  being 
told  44.14,  15 

td'ltsEXEm  he  was  astonished  128. 
15 

ux  nkwd'xza  they  two  have  bows 

12.9 

mi'ltEqEm  he  swam  (out)  100.16 


On  the  whole,  Coos  shows  a  marked  tendency  toward  clustering  of 
consonants  in  medial  position.  Thus,  when  a  suffix  beginning  with  a 
long  vowel  is  added  to  a  stem  that  has  already  been  amplified  by 
means  of  a  suffix  whose  initial  vowel  is  weak,  the  vowel  of  the  first 
suffix  is  dropped,  and  its  consonants  are  combined  with  the  final  con¬ 
sonants  of  the  stem  into  a  cluster. 

ha' Ldtc  elder  brother  72.27  hdLtci'yas  elder  brothers 

e'kuLdtc  father  20.25  ekuLtci'yas  fathers 

la'xLis  mud  52.10  xHlso! Etc  with  mud  52.13 

rqhuu' mdstts  I  marry  her  huuniistsdu'wat  he  married  26.14 

This  change  from  a  terminal  to  a  medial  position  effects  sometimes 
the  dropping  of  a  whole  syllable. 

miLkwi'ydtc  younger  brother  %l  nnLkvn' tcinl  they  are  younger 
72.1  brothers  (mutually)  84.20 

§  11 
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Uuwe'Hchs  heart  5.3  Uu'tdsUc  Id'qHats  in  his  heart  she 

was  boiling  108.27 

fiii'yat  he  took  him  home  xvnn  etjMta!m%  hanL  we  two  thee 
30.13  take  home  will  126.19,  20 

Another  effect  due  to  this  law  is  the  weakening  of  the  vowel  of  the 
syllable  immediately  preceding  the  suffix.  This  change  takes  place 
regularly  when  two  or  more  suffixes  have  been  added  to  one  and  the 
same  stem. 

Lh%njptsou' wat  he  takes  him  i^Lhinptsd'vntu  he  takes  me 
through  through 

huum%stsdu' wat  he  is  marrying  e£huu mis tsovntaf  mi  hanL  I  marry 
them  26.14  thee  will  184.6 

Consonantic  Processes  (§§  12-14) 

§  12.  TYPES  OF  CONSONANTIC  PROCESSES 

Consonantic  changes  are  few  in  number,  and  due  to  contact  phe¬ 
nomena.  The  following  are  the  processes  affecting  consonants  : 

( 1)  Consonantic  euphony. 

(2)  Simplification  of  doubled  consonants. 

§  13.  CONSONANTIC  EUPHONY 

This  law  affects  the  palatal  sounds  only,  and  results  from  a  strong 
tendency,  inherent  in  the  language,  to  assimilate,  whenever  possible, 
the  consonants  of  the  ^-series  to  the  character  of  the  preceding  or 
following  vowels.  As  a  consequence  of  this  tendency,  Avowels  are 
invariably  followed  or  preceded  by  the  anterior  palatals,  while  u- 
vowels  change  a  following  palatal  into  a  &-sound  with  a  -w-tinge  (a 
labialized  k). 

la! nth'  river  14.6  tsa!yuxu  small  20.5 

wix'l'Ms  food  14.7  ma!luku  paint  10.2 

taha'lik ’  quiver  66.26  xwirluxu  head  30.14 

x'nek'  hair  50.3  mela!kuku  salmon  heart  34.25 

g'img'i' mis  rain  gdus  all  9.3 

Instances  are  not  lacking  where  actual  palatalization  has  taken 
place,  or  where  an  anterior  k’  has  been  changed  into  a  palatal  k  so  as 
to  conform  to  the  character  of  the  vowel  following  it. 

kla'lat  he  shouted  36.7  qak’elem'we  \L  men  they  began  to 

shout  24.22 

kla'wat  he  pecks  at  it  20.9  k'  le’vjUlm  some  one  is  pecking 

§§  12-13 
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ha'kat  he  crawled  32.12 
tka'lmits  he  sinks  it 
k!xa!ye'es  he  is  talking 
to  him  30.23 

pkdk'  grandfather  28.19 
tahd'lik’  quiver  06.26 
ax’i'axatc  uncle 
kumd'x’  horn  86.25 


xha'k'Uc  crawlingly  32.10 
tEk'  e'lmiXEm  (a)  deep  place  84.24 
k‘!xe’ Em  ye' es  talk  to  me 

pkd'katc  grandfather  30.6 
tahd'likatc  into  the  quiver  116.19 
axd'x'  uncle  34.9 
nkumd'xa  it  has  a  horn  88.7 


The  only  cases  of  consonantic  assimilation  that  occur  in  Coos  are 
the  changes  of  sonants  into  surds,  under  the  influence  of  a  following 
surd. 


ya'bas  maggots  40.12 

bisk’e'tcyi'xumx  he  had  it  (the 
water)  in  a  cup  128.25 


xya'bas  yapti'tsa  Id  .  .  .  maggots 
ate  up  his  .  .  .  (literally,  mag- 
goted  his  ...  )  40.6 
pEsi'k'  d'tsem  a  cup  give  me  68.17 


§  14.  SIMPLIFICATION  OF  DOUBLED  CONSONANTS 

Doubled  consonants  are  simplified  in  consequence  of  the  tendency 
to  avoid  the  clustering  of  too  many  consonants.  The  process  consists 
in  the  simplification  of  a  long  (doubled)  consonant,  when  followed  by 
another  consonant.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  only  l ,  w,  w,  and  y  appear 
in  doubled  (long)  quantities,  they  are  the  only  consonants  that  are 
affected  by  this  law. 

milat  he  swam  30.7  m%'ltEqEm  he  swam  (out)  100.16 

tc&'lats  he  was  astonished  tci'UsEXEm  he  was  astonished  128. 

22.28  15 

Lhl'nap  he  went  through  22. 11  Lhinptsdu'wat  he  took  him  through 
nmd'henet  it  is  (crowded)  with  xma'hentitc  like  a  person  30.22, 23 

people  20.1 

§  15.  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

All  grammatical  categories  and  syntactic  relations  in  Coos  are 
expressed  by  means  of  one  of  the  five  following  processes: 

(1)  Prefixation. 

(2)  Suffixation. 

(3)  Reduplication. 

(4)  Syntactic  particles. 

(5)  Phonetic  changes. 


§§  14-15 
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The  number  of  prefixes  is  very  small,  and  by  far  the  majority  of 
grammatical  ideas  are  expressed  by  means  of  suffixes  and  syntactic 
particles.  Reduplication,  although  frequently  resorted  to,  is  used  to 
express  only  a  limited  number  of  categories;  while  the  phonetic 
changes  are  very  rare,  and  exhibit  a  decidedly  petrified  character. 

§  16.  IDEAS  EXPRESSED  BY  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

All  stems  seem  to  be  neutral,  and  their  nominal  or  verbal  character 
depends  chiefly  upon  the  suffixes  with  which  they  are  used.  Conse¬ 
quently  two  different  suffixes  —  one  of  a  verbal  and  the  other  of  a 
nominal  character  —  may  be  added  to  the  same  stem,  nominalizing  or 
verbalizing  it,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  occasion.  In  the 
following  pages  a  distinction  is  made  between  verbal  and  nominal 
stems,  which  is  based  solely  upon  the  sense  in  which  the  stem  is  used. 

All  prefixes  express  ideas  of  an  adverbial  character. 

By  far  the  majority  of  verbal  suffixes  indicate  ideas  of  action  and 
such  concepts  as  involve  a  change  of  the  subject  or  object  of  the 
verb.  Hence  ideas  indicating  causation,  reciprocity,  reflexive  action, 
the  passive  voice,  the  imperative,  etc. ,  are  expressed  by  means  of  suf¬ 
fixes.  The  pronouns  denoting  both  subject  and  object  of  an  action 
are  indicated  by  suffixes.  Only  semi-temporal  ideas,  such  as  the 
inchoative,  frequentative,  and  transitional  stages,  are  expressed  by 
means  of  suffixes;  while  the  true  temporal  concepts  are  indicated 
by  syntactic  particles.  Instrumentality  and  agency  are  also  indicated 
by  suffixes. 

All  local  relations  are  expressed  by  nominal  suffixes.  Abstract 
concepts  are  formed  by  means  of  suffixes. 

Ideas  of  plurality  are  very  little  developed,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  suffixes,  are  expressed  by  different  verbal  and  nominal  stems. 
Distributive  plurality  occurs  very  often,  especially  in  the  verb,  and 
is  indicated  by  suffixes  or  by  reduplication.  Reduplication  expresses, 
furthermore,  continuation,  duration,  and  repetition  of  action. 

A  great  variety  of  concepts  are  expressed  by  syntactic  particles, 
especially  ideas  relating  to  emotional  states  and  to  degrees  of  certainty. 

In  the  pronoun,  three  persons,  and  a  singular,  dual,  and  plural,  are 
distinguished.  Grammatical  gender  does  not  exist.  The  first  person 
dual  has  two  distinct  forms, —  one  indicating  the  inclusive  (I  and  thou) 
and  the  other  the  exclusive  (I  and  he). 

§  16 
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The  demonstrative  pronoun  shows  a  variety  of  forms,  but  does  not 
distinguish  sharply  between  nearness  or  remoteness  in  relation  to  the 
three  pronominal  persons. 

The  numeral  is  very  well  developed,  exhibiting  special  forms  for  the 
ordinal,  multiplicative,  and  the  distributive,  which  are  indicated  by 
means  of  suffixes. 

The  syntactic  structure  of  the  Coos  sentence  is  very  simple,  and  is 
characterized  by  the  facility  with  which  the  different  parts  of  speech 
may  shift  their  position  without  changing  in  the  least  the  meaning  of 
the  sentence.  Incorporation  and  compound  words  are  entirely  absent, 
and  the  various  parts  of  speech  are  easily  recognizable  through  their 
suffixes. 

MORPHOLOGY  (§§  17-95) 

Prefixes  (§§  17-24) 

The  number  of  prefixes  is  small.  Three  of  the  six  prefixes  found 

in  this  language  —  namely,  the  local,  discriminative,  and  modal  x - 

must  have  originally  expressed  one  general  idea  incorporating  these 
three  concepts,  because  the  phonetic  resemblance  between  these  suf¬ 
fixes  is  too  perfect  to  be  a  mere  coincidence.  In  addition  to  these 
prefixes,  the  article  and  the  personal  pronouns  may  be  treated  in  this 
chapter,  as  they  are  loosely  prefixed  to  the  nominal  (or  verbal)  stems, 
and  in  a  great  many  cases  form  a  phonetic  unit  with  the  words  that 
follow  them. 

§  17.  The  Articles  1e  and  hE 

The  article  Ie ,  or  Jie ,  is  used  in  the  singular  and  plural  alike,  and 
may  denote  a  definite  or  indefinite  object.  The  definite  article 
indicates  an  object  that  actually  exists  or  that  is  intimately  known 
to  the  speaker.  No  fixed  rules  can  be  given  for  the  occurrence  of 
the  two  different  forms  Ie  and  /ie,  but  the  following  general  prin¬ 
ciple  may  be  said  to  hold  good:  Jie  tends  to  occur  at  the  beginning  of 
a  sentence  and  after  words  ending  in  vowels,  dentals,  and  sibilants; 
while  Ie  occurs  in  all  other  cases. 

Ke  Jmtd'ylms  (1)  mix' so' we1  (2)  JcJa'wat  (3)  Jie  to'  qrnas  (4)  the  wood¬ 
pecker  (4)  is  pecking  at  (3)  the  lucky  (2)  money  (1)  20.15 
hi'nl  stouq  Ie  dl'lol  there  stood  the  young  man  22.27 
wandj  tewie'henl  Jie  dl'lol  thus  was  thinking  the  young  man 
24.13,  14 

e'nek'  Ie  zltd  sticking  out  was  the  earth  6.7  §  17 
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The  article  very  often  performs  the  function  of  the  personal  pro¬ 
noun  of  the  third  person  singular,  and  in  such  cases  is  to  be  rendered 
by  he,  she,  or  it. 

he' It  Ie  he'laq  Ie  wi'nqas  u  temi'snaic  (in  order)  to  gamble  he 
arrived,  the  spider’s  grandson  66.20,  21 

Iie  tsu'tsu  he  was  killed  96.14 

The  article  has  a  general  nominalizing  function,  and  when  prefixed 
to  adverbs,  adjectives,  etc.,  gives  them  the  force  of  nouns. 

Jie  gdus  diH  k’yEai's  tsxawi'yat  everything  separately  he  put  down 
48.18,  19 

gdus  diH  lai'x,tset  Jiex  kwi'naHc  (of)  everything  was  started  the 
appearance  (i.  e.,  everything  began  to  have  its  present  appear¬ 
ance)  12.7 

Iie  qa'LtEs  the  length 

md  il  Ie  ehe'ntc  md  yd'lani  surely,  (whatever)  the  far-off  people 
were  talking  66.13 

lau  he'il  kwi'leL  Ie  dk'HiidHs  that  (was)  their  sweat-house,  which 
you  found  62.25 

nine  He  Ie  e£ dowdy Exta'is  qau'wa  I  am  the  one  whom  you  wanted 
last  night  50.25,  26 

In  some  instances  the  article  is  prefixed  to  the  personal  pronoun  of 
the  third  person  singular  for  the  sake  of  emphasis. 

ta  Ie'xH  lau  qats  i'niEx  and  he,  be  was  just  alone  68.2 

ta  Ie  i’lxd  lau  pEnLd'wai  il  LdwePwat  and  they,  they  whale  are 
eating  130.13 

It  is  also  prefixed  for  the  same  purpose  to  the  demonstrative  pro¬ 
noun  lau. 

lElau  qaL ! dxex'%' we  these  began  to  flop  around  17.6 

qantc  IeIclu  lad' yam  wherever  these  went  22.17,  18 

In  certain  local  phrases  the  article  prefixed  to  the  whole  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  local  term  very  often  expresses  local  relation. 

Ae  dE'msit  ntcefne’nis  hau  t%lEqtsu  at  the  edge  (of)  the  prairie  they 
sat  down  22.15 

A e  tskwa'xLis  nhai!  std'waq  at  the  lower  part  (of)  the  fir-tree  he 
stood  up  26.17 

(For  the  article  as  a  possessive  prefix,  see  §  98.) 

§  17 
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§  18.  The  Personal  Pronouns 
The  following  are  the  personal  pronouns  in  Coos: 


Singular . j 

1st  person . 

2d  person . 

3d  person  . . 

n- 

o 

(*- 

Inclusive . 

fs- 

Dual . 

Exclusive . 

xwin- 

2d  person  ....'. . 

ic - 

3d  person  .  , . 

ux- 

I 

1st  person . 

lin- 

Plural . -i 

2d  person . 

cin- 

l 

3d  person . 

a- 

There  is  no  special  form  for  the  third  person  singular,  which  is 
expressed  by  the  mere  stem  or  by  the  article. 

he' mis  did  Tik'ild'wit  big  something  1  saw  62.21 

tsi  e£qa'qal  merely  you  are  sleeping  68.19 

d'yu  to' hits  indeed!  he  hit  it  13.3 

isali'cani  hanL  we  (two)  will  play  38.11 

md  xwin  wutxai'yat  a  man  we  (two)  brought  home  128.8 

tso  ic  Idyl  now  you  two  (are)  well  120.20 

d'yu  dx  LEdn  surely  they  two  went  down  into  the  water  54.16 

lin  pi' x 'pi  hanL  we  will  go  home  120.21 

m  sqats  hanL  tE  tclwdl  you  will  seize  that  fire  40.18,  19 

asd'  ten  il  wu'txe  again  here  they  returned  30. 5 

The  second  persons  dual  and  plural  for  the  imperative  form  of 
intransitive  verbs  are  ice£  and  cine£  respectively,  instead  of  ic  and  cin. 

ice£  stduq  you  two  stand  up!  120.15 
tsi’x'ti  ice£  dji  here  you  two  come!  82.13 
cine£  Lduq  you  get  up!  30.19 

But  compare — 

ic  hemi'yE  you  two  lay  him  bare!  24.10 

tl 1  ic  qlmi'tsE  this  you  two  eat!  120.16 

tci  cin  Lfei'yE  ten  k'e'la  there  you  put  this  my  hand!  80.19 

The  pronoun  of  the  third  person  plural  (il)  very  often  precedes 
the  article  or  the  possessive  pronoun  of  the  third  person  singular  in 
order  to  emphasize  the  idea  of  plurality. 

gdus  did  lau  tc!leirwat ,  il  Ie  meld'kuku,  il  Ie  ptsd ,  il  Ie  mi'luxas 
everything  he  is  drying, — the  salmon  hearts,  the  gills,  the  tails 
34.25,  26 

3045°— Bull.  40,  pt.  2— 12 - 21  §  18 
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xle'Uc  llph'yap  la  a, ,  U  Id  k’e'la ,  U  la  kxla  with  it  she  painted  their 
faces,  their  hands,  their  feet  122.7 

The  numerical  particle  I'k'l  both  very  often  precedes  the  dual  pro¬ 
nouns  in  order  to  emphasize  the  idea  of  duality. 

tso  i'k’l  qaxa'ntc  ux  x’i! ntset  now  both  (of  them)  got  on  top  14.1 

In  the  same  way  the  particle  gdus  all  is  placed  before  the  plural 
forms  in  order  to  bring  out  the  idea  of  plurality. 

lau  gdus  wandj  U  Lld'xEm  these  all  that  way  are  talking  50.9,  10 

As  has  been  remarked  before,  the  pronouns  are  loosely  prefixed 
enclitics.  They  form  no  integral  part  of  the  word,  although  with  a 
few  exceptions  they  precede  immediately  the  noun  or  verb  to  which 
they  belong.  They  are  always  placed  before  the  prefixes  enumerated 
in  §§19-24. 

i'k'l  ux  nkwd'xLa  both  of  these  have  bows  (literally,  both  they 
two  [are]  with  bows)  12.9 
tso  nqaLowi'we  now  I  commence  to  eat 
%c  xqantcu'wis  you  two  from  what  place  (are)?  126.14 
il  k’!dxd'ap  they  have  no  water  (literally,  they  [are]  without 
water)  38.2 

The  personal  pronouns  are  contracted  with  the  negative  particle  In 
into  ni  i  not,  en  thou  not,  etc.  (see  §  9).  The  prefixed  personal  pro¬ 
nouns  are  also  used  in  the  formation  of  transitive  subject  and  object 
pronouns  (see  §  46). 

§  19.  Inchoative  qa- 

This  prefix  denotes  the  commencement  of  an  action.  The  verb  to 
which  it  is  prefixed  takes,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  suffixes  -iwe  or 
-lye  (see  §§  32,  35). 

d'yu  qaLdwl'we  indeed  (she)  commenced  to  eat  24.11 

qatcrinelieni' we  (he)  began  to  think  20.7 

ux  qaweldnl'we  they  two  commenced  to  fight 

tso  ux  qayuwatl' ye  now  the}^  two  commenced  to  travel  12.6 

qamill'ye  (he)  commenced  to  swim  30.3 

When  prefixed  to  an  impersonal  verb  or  to  a  noun  with  a  verbal 
force,  the  suffix  is  omitted. 

Id  Llahd'was  lau  qa'xtou  her  garments  (these)  commenced  to  get 
stiff  110.3 

qayixumata'is  (he)  commenced  to  travel  around  (literally,  [he]  com¬ 
menced  the  traveling)  32.10 
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§  20.  Privative  kda- 

It  has  the  same  function  as  the  English  suffix  -less.  With  the 
possessive  pronoun,  it  expresses  absence  (p.  399). 

U  k’latdwa'l  thev  (have)  no  fire  38.1 

ic' la'tetc mV lot  (she)  swam  around  naked  (lit.,  without  clothes)  86.1 
~k' ! ahuwa' was  mitsiHti'ye  suddenly  she  became  pregnant  (literally, 
without  delay  she  became  pregnant)  10.7 

§  21.  Adverbial  n- 

This  prefix  may  be  rendered  by  in,  at;  to,  on,  with.  When  pre¬ 
ceded  by  the  article  or  those  pronouns  that  end  in  a  vowel,  it  is  suf¬ 
fixed  to  them,  and  the  unit  thus  obtained  is  loosely  prefixed  to  the 
noun.  The  same  rule  applies  to  the  discriminative  and  modal  x-. 

ai'wit  Ie  md  nLltd'yas  he  killed  (all)  the  people  in  the  village 
112.9, 10 

d'yu  yu'kwe  Idn  yixdJwEx  surely  he  came  ashore  at  his  house  (and 
not  Idnyixa/wEx )  36.6 

Lowi'tat  Tie  dUlol  led  nml'k'e  ran  the  young  man  to  that  basket 
28.27 

nxala'wis  lau  he'laq  with  heat  she  arrived  24. 9 

n-  in  the  sense  of  with  very  often  exercises  the  function  of  our 
auxiliarv  verb  to  have,  to  be.  In  such  cases  the  noun  to  which  it  is 
prefixed  takes  the  verbal  suffix  -e  or  -a  (see  §  44). 

nwi'tine  Id  kuhd'yeq  his  excrements  are  bloody  (literally,  with 
blood  [are]  his  excrements)  20.6,  7 
is  nhumd'dehe  we  two  have  wives  (literally,  we  two  with  wives 
are)  10.9 

ndant  md  lau  tc!pd'yau  nkla'ha  many  people  have  braided  ropes 
(literally,  many  people  those  braided  with  ropes  are)  46.8,  9 
ntda'ha  did  animals  (lit.,  with  “walkers”  something  [that  is])  46.1 

§  22.  Locative  x- 

The  prefix  x-  signifies  from. 

xqantc  lau  sl'x’tEtsa  from  where  that  one  scented  it  22.24 
xqal  tqanhts  from  below  he  strikes  it  28.1 

When  prefixed  to  nouns,  the  nouns  usually  take  the  adverbial  suffix 
- eHc  in  (see  §  67). 

xkwile'LeHc  ndji  I  came  from  the  sweat-house  (literally,  from  in 
the  sweat-house  I  came) 


§§  20-22 
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In  some  cases  the  nouns  take,  instead  of  the  suffix  -eHc,  the  adver¬ 
bial  prefix  n-  (see  §  21). 

ha'lkwit  hE  k!d  hdx  nk!wi!nts  he  took  the  rope  off  his  neck  98.23 
(literally,  he  took  off  the  rope  his  from  on  neck) 

§  23.  Discriminative  x- 

The  prefix  x-  occurs  very  often  with  the  subject  of  transitive  verbs, 
and  denotes  the  performer  of  the  action.  (For  x~  preceded  by  the 
article  or  pronoun,  see  §  21.) 

kdas  to' hits  liEx  dl'lol  almost  hit  it  the  young  man  20.20,  21 
kwU'laP  hau'xts  Iex  mitci! tsindtc  ice  made  the  father-in-law  26.27,28 
xyi’xe1  dd'mil  lau  ha’lqait  one  man  to  him  came  15.5 
in  kvxw! niya  Iex  wi'nqas  huu'mik‘  not  knew  it  the  Spider-Old- 
Woman  58.9,  10 

x-  is  always  prefixed  to  the  subject  of  the  sentence  when  the 
sentence  contains  both  subject  and  object,  or  when  the  person 
spoken  to  may  be  in  doubt  as  to  which  noun  is  the  subject  of  the 
sentence. 

huumisisdu'wat  Iex  dl'lol  Ie  yu'xwd  huumd'k’e  married  the  young 
man  the  two  women  26.14 

k’ild'wit  Iie  wix'i'lis  Iex  huu'mis  saw  the  food  the  woman  64.16, 17 
k’ild'tvit  Iex  da' mil  Ie  xd'nis  saw  the  husband  the  sick  (man) 
128.11,  12 

sqa'ts  hdl  huu'mik’  Iex  sioal  seized  that  old  woman  grizzly  bear 

102.21,  22 

x-  is  never  omitted  as  a  prefix  when  the  subject  of  the  sentence 
is  an  animal,  an  inanimate  object,  or  any  part  of  speech  other  than  a 
noun. 

xcx'iml  nk'ilo'witu  the  bear  saw  me  (but  cx’iml  nk'ild'vnt  I  saw 
the  bear) 

xya'has  yaptt'tsa  Id  pi'Uk’ts  maggots  ate  up  his  anus  40.6,  7 
ak'a'nak’  he'Hta  hExx'owa'yas  sticking  out  is  (the)  tongue  the  snake 
42.1,  2 

xqaind es  kdas  tsxou'wat  cold  (weather)  nearly  killed  him  32.7 
xvnt  Tito' hitsu  some  one  hit  me 
ni  kwad'niya  xvnt  I  don’t  know  who  (it  is) 

xi'niEx  x’Lld'wit  Lopi'tetc  alone  (they)  got  into  (the)  basket 
34.19,  20 

xlalau  lduxtd'ya  that  is  the  one  (who)  watched  it  94.6 
§  23 
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In  lE'yl  xkwi'naHc  it  does  not  look  good  (literally,  not  good  [the 
manner  of]  looking  34.18 

xndant  lau  LouxLdu'wax  many  (persons)  her  were  clubbing  80.4,  5 

x-  is  always  prefixed  to  the  vocative  cases  of  nouns  when  they 
are  used  with  the  possessive  pronouns.  This  is  due  to  the  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  speaker  to  avoid  ambiguity  or  obscurity  of  meaning. 

td'l  hex  huu'mis  halloo,  my  wife !  54.2 

eFdjl  hex  da' mil  you  come,  my  husband!  70.16 
e  louxtiyExtd  is  hanL  hex  ci't/d  you  shall  take  care  of  me,  oh,  my 
pet!  86.20.21 

e£dji  hex  temd'mis  you  come,  my  grandsons  82.12, 13 
eeLduJcu  ti ex  klo'la  sit  down,  my  father 

While  the  vocative  cases  (especially  for  nouns  expressing'  terms  of 
relationship)  have  special  forms,  the  omission  of  the  discriminative 
prefix  could  nevertheless  obscure  the  meaning  of  the  sentence,  as  the 
possessive  pronoun  coincides  with  the  form  for  the  personal  pronoun. 

Thus,  if  in  the  sentence  e£Lduku  hex  klo'la ,  the  hex  klo'la  were 
deprived  of  its  discriminative  prefix,  it  might  mean  you  sit  down.  I 
(am  the)  father.  Since,  however,  the  action  is  to  be  performed  by 
the  person  addressed  (in  this  particular  instance,  “the  father”),  it  is 
discriminated  by  the  prefix  x-.  Such  an  ambiguity  can  not  occur  in 
sentences  where  the  vocative  is  used  without  the  possessive  pronoun, 
where  the  prefix  is  consequently  omitted. 

eELouku pkd'k’  you  sit  down,  grandfather!  108.14 
milxa’nEm  l  u'ma  make  me  (necessarily)  lunch,  grandmother! 
114.5 

§  24.  Modal  and  Instrumental  x- 

This  prefix  may  be  best  translated  by  in  the  manner  of.  Its 
function  is  the  same  as  that  of  our  English  suffix  -ly.  There  is  an 
etymological  relation  between  this  suffix  and  the  discriminative  and 
locative  x-,  although  I  was  unable  to  ascertain  its  exact  nature.  The 
suffix  -tc  is  frequently  added  to  stems  preceded  by  the  modal  prefix 
•x  (see  §  36). 

xLdwe'entc  klwl'nts  entirely  Ldwe'entc  Lowi'tat  all  (seals)  ran 
he  swallowed  her  102.23  (into  the  water)  56.9,  10 

xtci'tcu  dxa'lal  how  are  you  ?  tciltcu  yd  iluioe'xtcis  what  do  you 
(literally,  in  what  way  you  think?  (literally,  what  your 
do?)  36.13  heart?)  6.9;  7.1 

xqa'l/yeqeHc  il  kvnna'elwat  as  salmon  they  look  upon  it  (literally, 
in  the  manner  of  salmon  they  see  it  [qa'lyeq  salmon])  130.14 
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xpiye'etc  qalnuwdm'we  backwards  she  commenced  to  pull  them 
(literally,  in  the  manner  of  going  home  he  goes  home]) 

80.8,  9 

in  xdJyuwitc  d'tsa  a  small  amount  she  gave  her  (literally,  not  in 
the  manner  of  enough  \a'yu  sure  enough])  64.21 
na!  wits  Jiex  t!Eci'tc  I  finished  shoving  (literally,  I  finished  in  the 
manner  of  .  .  .) 

This  prefix  is  used  frequently  to  express  the  idea  of  instrumen¬ 
tality.  The  noun  is  then  usually  followed  by  the  adverbial  suffix 
-Etc  (see  §  70).  The  idea  of  instrumentality  is  here  so  closely  inter¬ 
woven  with  that  of  modality,  that  the  instrumental  use  of  a  modal 
prefix  is  very  natural. 

k!wint  xmi'laqEtc  he  shot  at  him  with  an  arrow  (literally,  he  shot 
at  him  in  the  manner  of  an  arrow)  22.16 
pad' Kit  Iie  Ld'qytt  xqa'lyeqEtc  full  (was)  the  basket  with  salmon  36.1 
Iex  tsnna'hEtc  L/d'ts  with  the  thunder  language  he  spoke  18.9 
xrnik’e' Etc  tdwxtini'ye  by  means  of  a  basket  he  was  dropped  down 
28.9,10 

Suffixes  (§§  25-80) 

§  2o.  General  Remarks 

The  number  of  suffixes  in  Coos  is  quite  small  when  contrasted  with 
the  numerous  suffixes  found  in  some  of  the  neighboring  languages. 
This  number  appears  even  smaller  when  we  take  into  consideration 
the  compound  suffixes  that  consist  of  two,  and  in  some  cases  of  three, 
independent  suffixes.  A  still  more  sweeping  reduction  may  be  obtained 
through  an  etymological  comparison  between  the  different  suffixes. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  the  language,  in  its  present  status, 
would  lend  itself  to  an  etymological  analysis,  many  suffixes,  appar¬ 
ently  different  in  character  and  even  in  form,  could  be  shown  to 
be  derived  from  one  common  base.  Thus  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
suffix  -t  primarily  had  a  general  verbal  character,  and  that  all  the 
other  suffixes  ending  in  -t  are  derived  from  this  original  form.  This 
assertion  is  substantiated  by  the  fact  that  the  present  transitive  suffix 
-ts  is  added  to  a  number  of  stems  that  have  already  been  verbalized  by 
the  general  verbal  -t  suffix,  and  that  the  causative  passive  suffix  -et  is 
always  preceded  by  the  transitive  -t  or  -ts  (see  §  26). 

In  the  same  manner  it  may  be  said  that  -s  was  the  general  suffix 
indicating  nouns,  and  that  all  nominal  suffixes  ending  in  -s  eventually 
go  back  to  this  nominal  suffix. 

§  25 
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This  theory  of  a  close  etymological  connection  between  the  different 
suffixes  is  practically  proven  by  a  comparison  of  the  various  adverbial 
suffixes  ending  in  -tc.  Such  a  comparison  will  show  that  all  these  suf¬ 
fixes  must  have  been  derived  from  one  universal  form,  which  may  be 
reconstructed  as  *tc.  Furthermore,  all  the  suffixes  expressing  distri¬ 
bution  have  the  element  n-  in  common,  which  consequently  may  be 
regarded  as  the  original  suffix  conveying  the  idea  of  distributive  plu¬ 
rality;  the  more  so,  as  in  the  following  instances  n-  actually  denotes 
distribution. 


k'e'lnatc  ltou'x’its  he  rubbed  her 
in  his  hands  (literally,  with  each 
of  his  hands  he  rubbed  her) 
108.20,  21 

lEdji'nit  they  came  (singly)  52.17 
k’Usi'snEtc  lepi'tit  tet  with  ashes 
he  marked  himself  [all  over] 
28.16 

dnee  ti'Je’E  you  stand!  122.10  tsEL'ne1  ux  ii'lane  side  by  side  they 

two  were  standing  62.22 

There  also  seems  to  be  an  etymological  connection  between  the  suf¬ 
fix  denoting  neutral  verbs  and  the  suffixes  expressing  the  passive 
voice,  although  in  this  case  the  relation  is  not  as  transparent  as  in  the 
instances  mentioned  above;  and  there  ma}^  have  also  existed  an  original 
relation  between  the  verbal  suffixes  that  end  in  -u. 

The  following  list  will  serve  to  illustrate  better  the  theory  set 
forth  in  the  preceding  pages.  The  forms  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*) 
represent  the  reconstructed  original  suffixes,  while  the  other  forms 
indicate  the  suffixes  as  they  appear  to-day. 


k’e'la  hand  48.17 


djt  it  came  52.8 
k'tsas  ashes 


VERBAL  SUFFIXES 


*-t  general  verbal 
*-t  transitive 
-ts  transitive 
-eet  causative  passive 
-et  causative  passive 

-i,  e*  neutral 
- ayu ,  -elyu,  -iyu  passive 
-dyau  passive  participle 
-iyawa  (?)  agency 

*-n  general  distributive 


-ne*,  -ni  distributive 
-dm  distributive 
-ini  distributive 
-kina  distributive 
*-u  modal  (?) 

-u  transitional 
-u  present  passive 
-u  transitive  subject  and  object 
pronoun 

-u  reflexive  plural 
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NOMINAL  SUFFIXES 


*-s  general  nominal 
-is  nominal 
-es,  -tEs  abstract 
-enis  abstract 
-dwas  abstract 
-nehoas  abstract 
-dunis  verbal  noun 


*-tc  general  adverbial 
-tc  modal  verbal 
-ate  ( ?)  suffix  of  relationship 
-etc  local 

-eHc,  -itc  local  and  modal  nominal 

-ewitc  local 

-Etc  instrumental 


-si  verbal  noun 
-is  local 
-is  ordinal 

All  suffixes  may  be  classified  into  two  large  groups  as  verbal  and 
nominal  suffixes;  that  is  to  say,  as  suffixes  that  either  verbalize  or 
nominalize  a  given  neutral  stem.  I  have  included  adverbial  suffixes 
in  the  latter  group,  on  account  of  the  intimate  relation  between  nom¬ 
inal  and  adverbial  forms. 


Verbal  Suffixes  (§§  26-55) 

TRANSITIVE  SUFFIXES  (§§  26-27) 
§  26.  Transitive  -t,  -ts 


-t.  This  suffix  may  have  been  originally  the  verbal  suffix  par 
excellence.  It  points  out  not  only  the  active,  transitive  idea,  but  also 
presence  of  the  object  of  a  transitive  action.  It  has  frequently  a 
causative  meaning.  It  transforms  impersonal  or  passive  verbs  into 
transitives,  and  verbalizes  any  other  part  of  speech.  It  is  usually 
suffixed  to  the  bare  verbal  stems  whenever  these  end  in  a  vowel,  nasal 
( m ,  n),  or  lateral;  in  all  other  cases  it  is  preceded  by  a  or  % ,  making  the 
suffix  -at  or  -it.  No  phonetic  rule  has  been  discovered  that  will  show 
when  -at  or  -it  ought  to  be  used.  It  may,  however,  be  suggested  that 
-at  denotes  transitive  actions  not  yet  completed,  while  -it  designates 
a  finished,  transitive  action.  These  connectives  disappear  when  other 
suffixes  are  added  to  the  transitive  -t. 

7ipEci't  I  blow  it  away  pEd  hE  di'lol  blew  away  the  young 


nJc!u'xwit  1  lose  it 


man  26.21 

k!uxwV  le'ux  da! mil  got  lost  their 


tyx’pit  I  burned  it 
nqa’ltcit  I  slacken  it 


(dual)  husband  22.9 
xpi  it  burned  down  58.12 
xqeHtc  slowly  17.7 


tci  L.'kwit  lal  huumi'k'ca there  lUcvm  blanket  84.8 
covered  (them)  that  old  wo¬ 
man  (with  blankets)  82.14 
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xd"apatc  Ldwa'hait  into  the 
water  she  runs  56.8 
eHd'JcwU  hanLciwe  you  will 
make  lightning  18.7 
lau  qcmd'tca  I'nuwit  Ie  d'la 
that  one  outside  (it)  pulled, 
the  child  11.1,  2 
il  nya'alt  I  am  talking  about 
them 


Ldwa'hai  Ie  di'lol  ran  the  young 
man  78.27 

lo'waku  lightning  18.5 
Vnuwi  very  much  98.28 

wandj  ya'lam  thus  they  are  talk¬ 
ing  56.18 


qamlt  he  bit  her  100.16 

yi'xen  Llx’^nt  once  she  examined  it  86.18 

k!ipdant  he  heard  it  24.8 

nL/noH  Iie  tdi'lE  I  opened  the  door  74.9 

qai'citc  hau  U  yu'wilt  into  small  pieces  that  thing  they  divided  it 
'  130.26 

tyha'mLt  I  float  it 

mu'xwit  la  hxla  she  felt  for  nmu'xwat  1  am  feeling  it 
her  foot  80.21 

iitdpit  I  braided  a  rope  ntdpat  I  am  braiding  a  rope 
wi'luwU  Ke  tsEtse'kwin  he  nwi'lat  I  am  looking  (around) 
looked  for  the  cane  28.18 


au'qat  Ke  ic!uld'was  he  took  off  the  shirt  78.11,  12 

There  are  a  few  stems  denoting  intransitive  ideas  that  occur  with 
this  suffix. 


pi’nat  Ie  we'hel  shaking  was  the  stomach  58.24 
kwildt  (the  bow)  was  bent  64.3 

-ts.  This  suffix  has  the  same  function  as  the  previously  discussed 
-t.  Not  the  slightest  difference  could  be  detected  in  the  use  of  these 
two  phonetically  different  suffixes. 

-ts  is  either  suffixed  directly  to  stems  ending  in  a  vowel,  nasal  (m,  n ), 
or  a  lateral,  or  it  is  connected  with  the  stem  by  means  of  a  or  i.  The 
only  phonetic  law  that  I  was  able  to  observe  in  reference  to  the  two 
connecting  vowels,  is  that  %  can  never  serve  as  a  connective  between 
the  suffix  -ts  and  a  verbal  stem  ending  in  the  velar  surd  q. 


7^tsdu'xLts  I  greased  it 
'Qqai'nts  I  cool  it 
nxai'lts  I  made  him  warm 
tyhd'wUs  Ie  tcicl'mtl  I  grew 
the  spruce-tree 
l!Tc‘Us  she  poured  it  102.12 
ippdu'lcwUs  1  made  him  a  slave 


tsowe'xL  grease  122.6 
nqai'na  I  am  cold 
xal'la  she  became  heated  108.26 
hd’vn  Ke  tcici'mxl  (it)  grew  up,  the 
spruce-tree 

Llk’i'  it  spilled  172.14 
pou'h.ois  slave 
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# huu'misits  I  marry  (her) 
tdwa'letc  tsi'x'its  in  the  fire 
he  held  him  down  106.5 
in  Vlxats  not  he  looked  at  it 
40.17 

ux  la'ats  Ie  huumd'k‘e  they 
two  went  over  (the  water) 
the  women  128.4 
npll'xats  I  scatter  it 

pdkwVlnei  ti'lqats  opposite 
one  another  he  set  them 
down  112.12 
tylta'ts  1  am  painting  it 


huu’mis  woman  70.3 
tsix’  here  106.8 

tso  eHlx  now  you  look  17.3 

la  he  went  (intransitive)  22.18 


gdus  qantc  lau  pH'yEX  everywhere 
it  is  scattered  46.16 
il  tiia'qai  they  were  living  (liter¬ 
ally,  sitting)  84.20 

nlti’ts  I  painted  it 


There  are  a  few  stems  that,  in  spite  of  this  transitive  suffix,  are 
sometimes  translated  as  intransitive  verbs. 

in  Ldwa'kats  she  was  not  home  (literally,  not  she  was  sitting) 
(louJcu-  to  sit  [down])  58.7 

kaV  E'mis  qa'lyeq  la'ats  Van  Ld'jpat  five  salmon  got  into  his  basket 
34.23  (but  k!d  hanL  yefn  klwVnts  # la'ats  a  rope  I’ll  put  around 
thy  neck  94.12) 

paats  tE  qEma'tis  full  (is)  that  fish-basket  36.7  {bwtpdats  Ie  yixd'wEx 
Iex  tc!ld'yau  qa'lyeqEtc  he  filled  the  house  with  dried  salmon 
36.3, 4) 

gous  mV  late  he  qa'yaHs  he  always  becomes  afraid  (of  it)  126.1 


That  the  transitive  -t  was  originally  a  general  verbal  suffix,  may  best 
be  demonstrated  by  the  circumstance  that  in  a  number  of  instances 
neutral  stems  are  verbalized  by  means  of  the  suffix  - ts ,  after  they  had 
previously  been  changed  into  verbs  by  means  of  the  -t  suffix.  This 
double  verbalization  may  be  explained  as  due  to  the  fact  that  the  verbal 
function  of  the  -t  suffix  was  so  conventionalized  that  it  had  become 
entirely  forgotten. 


mu'xvnt  she  felt  for  it  80.21 

tyyu'xwit  I  rub  it 

ux  In  ni'x'item  those  two  no 
one  touched  122.25 
Qha'klwat  I  draw  it  up 
IV cat  Ke  Llta  shaking  is  the 
earth  16.2 

§  26 


<fmuxt%tsdl mi  han  I  want  to  feel  of 
you  108.18 

il  yu'xtits  he'iltet  they  rub  them¬ 
selves  52.13 

ni'x’tits  he  touched  him  106.20 

nha'k!utits  I  draw  it  up 
Tili'ctits  I  shake  it 
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§  27.  Causative  -iyat 

This  suffix  is  always  added  to  the  bare  stem  of  intransitive  or  neutral 
verbs.  Stems  ending  in  the  palatal  surd  k  or  palatal  spirant  x  pala¬ 
talize  these  final  consonants  (see  §  13). 

d'yupll'yat  hdl  to'miL  indeed,  jpl'x'jpd  he  went  home  56.11 
he  took  home  that  old  man 
30.13 

lUo! ate  tsxawl'yat  on  the  tsxu  he  lies  20.12 
ground  he  laid  (them)  down 
36.20,21 

nkwill'yat  tE  khva'sis  I  roll  kvnlEld'nl  Ie  baltl'mis  continually 
that  ball  rolling  is  the  ocean  6.2 

a'yu  Lltcd'yat  Jie  d'la  surely  lHHg  he  went  out  20.4 
he  took  out  the  child  12.1 
dlH  nlal'yat  something  I  start  la  he  went  22.18 
lin  helaqal' yat  we  took  him  up  heldq  he  climbed  up  13.10 

There  is  practically  no  difference  between  this  causative  suffix  and 
the  transitive  -ts,  except  for  the  fact  that  -ts  seems  to  be  regularly 
suffixed  to  stems  ending  in  velar  or  palatal  consonants.  There  is  only 
one  verbal  stem  ending  in  a  velar  surd  (q)  that  takes  the  causative 
suffix  - iyat /  namely,  the  stem  heldq-  to  climb.  This  stem  infixes  an 
a  between  its  final  consonant  and  the  causative  suffix,  as  shown  by  the 
last  example  above. 

The  reason  why  the  causative  -iyat  is  suffixed  to  this  stem,  and  not 
the  transitive  -ts,  may  lie  in  the  fact  that  there  are  two  stems  helaq- 
differentiated  by  accent  only  (see  §  5);.  namely,  he'laq  to  arrive, 
and  heldq  to  climb  up. 

Since  the  transitive  -ts  has  been  suffixed  to  he'laq  to  arrive  (com¬ 
pare  hatdyims  halqtsou'wat  she  brought  the  money  78.13,  14),  the 
causative  -Iyat  may  have  been  suffixed  to  heldq  to  climb  because 
confusion  is  thus  avoided. 

When  followed  by  the  pronominal  suffixes,  -Iyat  is  contracted  with 
them  into  - ltd' mi ,  -ltd' is,  -I'tu,  and  I'ta  (see  §§  9,  11). 

xwin  dpilXa'mi  hanL  we  two  will  take  you  home  126.19,  20 
eFtsxawita' is  you  laid  me  down 
tyhelaqa'itu  he  took  me  up 

§  27 
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INTRANSITIVE  SUFFIXES  (§§28-31) 


§  28.  Intransitive  -aai 


This  suffix  signifies  that  a  verb  usually  transitive  is  without  an 
object.  It  is  consequently  employed  in  the  formation  of  intransitive 
verbs.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  sporadic  instances,  it  is 
always  suffixed  to  the  reduplicated  form  of  the  verbal  stem,  thus 
denoting  a  repetitive  action. 


Lqa'ai  Idl  td'miL  he  believes  that,  old  man  28.16 
i'nta  dlH  hexwinne'itc  yoyoswaai  bad  something  with  us  is 
stopping  24.3 

yuwe'  yi'mat  hau  gdus  mi' late  lokHo'kwaai  whenever  he  twinkles 
(his  eyes),  there  always  is  lightning  16.6,  7  (lo'waku  lightning) 


gous  mi'latc  tsESLa' qaai  le'il 
kwe'neL  always  bathing 
was  their  sister  84.21,  22 
akla'laai  Ie  huu'mis  shout¬ 
ing  is  the  woman  56.5 
sitsci'ataai  he  Idl  huumi'k'ca 
she  was  usually  dancing  the 
murder -dance,  that  old 
woman  116.26,  27 
ini' naai  (it  is)  nothing  122.27 
kwitkwa' taai  he  was  dream¬ 
ing  98.6 


SLaqa'ewat  she  bathed  him  60.6 

k!o!lat  he  shouted  36.7 
sa' at  murder-dance 

in  not  10.8 
kivaa'tis  dream  98.7 


§29.  Reciprocal  meu 


-7ueu  is  usually  preceded  by  the  transitive  suffix  -t  or  -ts.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  consonantic  combination  of  t  or  ts  +  m  is  not  per¬ 
missible,  this  suffix  appears  as  -Emeu  (see  §  4). 


il  sqa'tsEmeu  they  seize  one  another 

d'yu  ux  liaiti'tEmeu  surely  they  two  gambled  together  38.23 
il  tsi'xtsEmeu  Ie  nou'sk'ili  hatd'yims  they  divided  among  them¬ 
selves  the  Giant- Woman’s  money  80.29;  82.1 
il  i’niye  kweeni' yExtEmeu  they  no  longer  know  one  another  46.9 
ux  wi'~lEmeu  they  two  fight  (together)  48.16 


§  30.  Suffixes  Defining  the  Subject:  qEm,  -XEm;  u;  -eni 


-qEm  (- xEm ).  This  suffix  serves  a  double  purpose.  The  stem 
to  which  this  suffix  is  added  must  have  a  singular  subject.  There  is 
another  suffix,  - u ,  which  expresses  the  same  idea  for  plural  subjects. 
This  suffix  will  be  treated  in  §  52  (p.  357). 

§§  28-30 
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(1)  When  preceded  by  the  transitive  suffix  -t  or  -ts,  it  assumes  a 
reflexive  character,  indicating  that  the  subject  of  the  action  is  at  the 
same  time  its  object. 


hdn  k’e'la  la'atsxEm  Ie  x’owd'yas  into  her  hand  came  the  snake 
(literally,  put  herself  in)  86.4 

Compare  Tank'd etc  iila'ats  Ie  x'owd'yas  into  the  basket  I  put 
the  snake 

yuwe  hlirme  alicanl'waq  lau  ten  he  evk'tEXEm  whenever  children 
played,  she  there  would  go  among  them  (literally,  put  herself 
among  them)  70.19,  20 

tqd'lisEtc  pand' qtsxEm.  in  the  sun  he  is  warming  himself  32.8 
tsxd'yat  Ldu'qtsxEin  in  the  morning  he  got  up  (literally,  got  him¬ 
self  up)  34.22 

i}tc!du'isxE7n  hanL  I  will  go  to  bed  (literally,  I  lay  myself  down 
will) 

Compare  tel  il  tc!du  there  they  went  to  bed  50.12 
di' lolntsqEm  hal  to'miL  is  making  himself  young  that  old  man  22.7 
yiqantce'witc  tctci'tsqEm  back  she  drew  (herself)  64.29,  30 
tso  IhdtqEm  now  it  rested  88.16 

tso  Llha'tsqEm  Ie  huu'mis  then  dressed  (herself)  the  woman  86.6 
Compare  ULllialts  Ie  d'la  I  dress  the  child 
hi'ni  tEk'eflmitsqEm  there  it  let  itself  down  90.6 


(2)  When  suffixed  to  the  bare  verbal  stem,  especially  to  intransitive 
stems  or  to  stems  expressing  motion,  it  conveys  the  idea  to  be  in  a 
position,  to  be  in  a  condition,  to  be  in  the  act  of.  For  this  last- 
named  purpose  the  suffix  -xedi  is  mostly  used. 


wd’ndj  Lla'xEin  that  way  he 
is  talking  15.8,9 
ai'wa  In  kwl'lEXEm  still  not 
bent  (it  is)  62.29 
tseml'x'EXEm  klwi'nts  Ie  k!d' - 
hat  the  neck  is  fastened  with 
a  rope  (literally,  fastened 
condition,  neck,  with  a  rope) 
92.4 


d’yu  Lldts  indeed  he  spoke  16.2 

kwiHt  he  bends  it  62.29 

ten  he  tsiinix'tdu'wat  Ie  ix’  there 
(they)  fastened  the  canoes  46.6, 7 


h%'nlku  ei'k'EXEm  there  he  may  be  among  them  94.28 
hats  kwa  u'yu  lau  vnnd' qaxEin  just  like  a  rainbow  (it  is)  spread 
out  32.14 

tso  le'ltcFxEm  now  he  is  warming  his  back  32.18 
In  tcUe’xEm,  tE  Id'nik’  not  in  a  dry  condition  is  that  river  14.6 
( tcllis  dry  166.2) 

§  30 
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tso  le'tix'  he'lkivEXEm  now  from  there  she  came  out  108.28  ( ha'l - 
kwit  she  took  it  out  60. 1) 

hats  he' nlhen  tl'wixEm  i  lau  tsxu  just  many  times  it  coiled  up 
as  it  lay  88.1 

In  some  instances  the  suffix  -xEm  is  used  to  express  the  place  of  a 
certain  action.  This  use  of  the  suffix  is  in  perfect  accordance  with 
its  general  function  of  indicating  the  condition,  or  position  of  an 
occurrence. 


qantc  Ie  tdwe'xEin  where  the  %ltc!ou  they  went  to  bed  50.12 
bed  was  (literally,  sleeping- 
place  or  place  of  lying 
down)  86.7 

hi'nl  tEk'e'lm\xEm  there  was  In  tEk'elm  it  did  not  sink  136.7 
a  deep  place  (literally,  the 
place  of  sinking  something 
into  the  water)  84.24 

dyHcxEm,  a  circle  (literally,  nciyitctdu'wat  I  surround  it 
it  is  clear  around  [it]) 

(See  also  §  40.) 

-'em.  This  suffix  indicates  that  an  indefinite  person,  unknown  to 
the  speaker,  is  the  subject  of  an  action.  It  is  always  added  to  stems 
expressing  transitive  ideas,  or  to  stems  that  have  already  been  verbal¬ 
ized  by  means  of  the  transitive  suffixes  -t  or  -ts  (see  §  26).  The 
pronominal  objects  of  actions  performed  by  an  indefinite  subject  are 
expressed  by  prefixing  the  personal  pronouns  (see  §  18)  to  the  verb. 


kwad'nlya  he  knows  it  26.19 
nixt-  touch 

latsd'ya  he  goes  after  it  94.7 
hd'k!ut-  to  draw  up 


ux  kwee'nlyem  those  two  some¬ 
body  knows  19.10 
ux  In  m'x'item  those  two  not 
somebody  touched  122.25 
latsotem  somebody  went  after  it 
92.13 

hd’khvitem  somebody  draws  him 
up  92.9 


§  31.  Neutral-*, -e>ff 

-i  (- el )  is  employed  in  the  formation  of  neutral  verbs.  It  changes 
the  a- vowels  of  the  stem  to  e  (see  §  7). 

yo'qelE  kd'wil  it  split,  the  bas-  iux  yo'qat  they  two  split  it  7.9 
ket  8. 1 

kdas  kwa  tcUie i  almost  as  if  it  tdhats  he  put  it  out  128.26 
went  out  (the  light)  128.19 

Lowe' entc  x’tl  the  whole  thing  tyx’tit  I  slide  it  down 
(wholly)  slid  down  26.19 
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kwa  kwi'nis  pEci  Ie  dl'lol  like  npEci't  I  blow  it  away 
(a)  feather  blew  away  the 
young  man  26.21 

gdus  did  ha' wi  everything  nha'wits  1  grow  it 
grew  up  9.3,  4 

x’pl  Ie  yixa'wEX  it  burned  x'pi'tsi  debris  58.19 
down,  the  house  58.12,  13 
witcwehe'Hcd  la  d'la  it  took  waha'Hcas  sickness 
sick,  his  child  42.17 

dpi' del  hanL  you  will  get  pi'eidts  tet  he  warmed  himself  32.8 
warm  100.27 

In  a  few  instances  verbs  having  this  suffix  were  rendered  by  the 
passive  voice,  which  may  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  my  informant 
could  not  express  in  English  the  intransitive  neutral  idea  implied  in 
the  suffix. 

d'yu  hd'k/Hl  xqa’wax  indeed, 
he  was  drawn  up  from 
above  98.2 

mawuxa’M  u  xwi'luxu  was 
chewed  up  his  head  124.3 
k!u'xwl  Ie  huu'mis  was  lost 
the  woman  54.19 

SEMI-TEMPORAL  SUFFIXES  (§§  32-35) 

§  32.  Inchoative  - live 

- iwe  indicates  the  commencement  of  an  action,  and  is  suffixed  to 
verbal  stems  expressing  active  or  transitive  ideas.  If  the  stem  to 
which  it  is  to  be  suffixed  does  not  express  such  an  idea,  it  is  preceded 
by  the  verbal  -era  (§  45),  but  never  by  -t  or  -ts.  It  may  also  be  pre¬ 
ceded  by  the  distributive  -dm  (see  §  37).  The  verbal  stem  must  always 
be  preceded  by  the  prefix  qa  (see  §  19). 

d'yu  qaLdwVwe  indeed  (she)  begins  to  eat  24.11 

tso  hanL  qacEalcti’we  now  (he)  will  begin  to  work  26.18 

qalni'we  (he)  commenced  to  hunt  106.16 

il  qaskweydnl' we  they  begin  to  talk  (among  themselves)  66.21 
qatdnehem' we  (he)  began  to  think  20.7 
qax'intetdni' we  (he)  began  to  jump  about  102.15 
qak'eldnl'we  d  men  began  to  shout  at  each  other,  the  people 
(literally,  mutually)  24.22 
qamelanl'we  (he)  began  to  swim  around  176.16 

§  32 


nha'k!utits  I  draw  it  up 

mau'xat  he  chewed  him  up  68.10 
k!u'xw%t  he  lost  it 
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§  33.  Frequentatives  -ehva(t),  -o^iva(t) 

- elwa(t )  indicates  repetition,  frequency  or  duration  of  action.  The 
verbal  stem  to  which  it  is  suffixed  is  very  often  reduplicated,  thus 
bringing  out  more  clearly  the  frequentative  idea.  It  is  added  to  stems 
regardless  of  whether  they  express  real  transitive  actions  or  not. 

# tEhw%Lts  I  followed  him 


tkvnLei'wat  tE  to'qmas  he  is 

followings  that  woodpecker 

22.2 

aso'  ilnP'wat  again  he  is  set¬ 
ting  the  basket  34.23 
xqa'wax  lau  kwina'Pwat  from 
above  these  are  looking  at 
it  6.4 

gdus  dlH  aiwP'wat  everything 
he  is  killing  68.23 
a'yu  xwdndj  hauwei'wat  surely 
that  way  he  has  been  doing 
it  92.8 

tel  il  k’ix'LlowP'wat  Ie  hiirme 
there  they  are  putting  in 
the  children  52.9 
Lehe^nP  lau  hithitowePwat  side 
by  side  she  put  them  down 
60.4 

k'  link:  HriP'wat  Jie  pah! d'ye 
he  was  trying  the  weight 
78.18 


Qilnts  I  set  the  basket 

qe'ltc  ux  kwi'nait  down  they  two 
looked  6.4 

ai'wit  he  killed  (them  all)  112.9 

yixa/wEX  ha^ts  a  house  he  built 
32.18 

# x'l!oH  I  put  it  in 

lau  lii'toHs  she  put  them  down 
60.4 

ux  k'Unt  the}7  two  try  it  7.4 


This  suffix  appears  sometimes  as  -iwat.  For  an  explanation  of  this 
seeming  irregularity,  see  §  2. 

{lx  kwiskwi'wat  they  two  are  nskwi'wat  hanL  I  will  inform 
informing  him  20.25  him  74.4 

TixLli'wat  I  am  hitting  him  xlUs  he  hit  her  with  a  club 
with  a  club  64.28 

Instead  of  an  initial  reduplication,  the  verbal  stem  very  often 
appears  with  a  reduplication  of  the  final  consonant,  denoting  continuity 
and  distribution  of  action  (see  §  83). 

rit!Ecicifwat  I  am  shoving  it  t/cits  he  shoved  it  32.24 
(back  and  forth) 

ilpictcatci'wat  they  are  warm-  pi'ctdts  tet  he  warmed  himself 
ing  (themselves  singly)  32.8 

§  33 
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tdi  tsix‘ix’%' wat  there  he  was  holding  him  (for  a  long  time) 
104.15,  16  (tsix’  here  24.4) 

-duwa(t)  exercises  the  same  function  as  -e*wat.  The  only  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  suffixes  is,  that  -duwat  is  added  to  the  verbs 
already  amplified  by  the  transitive  suffixes  -t  or  -ts,  while  -eirwat  can 
be  suffixed  only  to  the  stem. 

tso  ux  tkvnLtsou'wat  now  they  two 
follow  him  9.9 

tde'etc  hU!Etsdu'wat  Ae  pEn- 
Ld'wai  ashore  it  brought  a  whale 
88.22,  23 

tel  halqtsou'wat  there  she  is  bring¬ 
ing  it  to  him  72.8 
aqalqsitou' wat  he  is  frightening 
him  frequently  100.24 

In  a  few  cases  -ouwat  is  suffixed  to  the  verbal  stem. 

%t%slou'wat  Ie  te1  xlta  he  recognizes  this  (here)  land  30.28 
klwerd'  yau  TiwUou'wat  food  I  am  looking  for  54.4 
'qtsxavJwat  hcmL  I  will  kill  him  26.22 

The  suffixation  of  -duwat  instead  of  -ehvat  in  these  instances  may 
have  been  caused  by  the  law  of  euphony,  as  these  stems  end  in  a 
w-diphthong.  Thus,  the  stem  of  tsxau' wat  is  tsxau- ,  as  shown  by  the 
form  tsxawl'yat  (36.21)  he  laid  him  down,  consisting  of  the  stem 
tsxau-  and  the  causative  suffix  -vyat. 

Whenever  the  pronouns  expressing  both  subject  and  object  are 
suffixed  to  verbs  ending  in  -duwat,  this  suffix  changes  to  -ouwU 
(see  §  11). 

€Ahuuinistsdwita'mi  hanL  I  will  marry  you  184.6 
nhcdqtsou' witu  he  brought  me  frequently 

§  34.  Frequentative  Causative  -ae{wat 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  -e* wat  in  -aetwat  is  identical  with 
the  frequentative  suffix  -el wat ,  discussed  on  p.  336.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  a  number  of  verbal  stems  ending  in  a  take  the  suffix  -etvjat, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  confusion  between  these  two  suffixes. 

xaap  lau  laa'e'wat  water  car-  la  he  went  22.18 
ried  them  away  46.16,  17 

§  34 


tkw%Lel'wat  he  follows  him  22. 2 
hl'yet!  he  came  ashore  32.5 

he'laq  he  arrived  22.22 
a’lqas  fear  66.4 


3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2 — 12s - 22 
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Ic  sLfxa'ehvat  you  two  are  hid-  ux  SLni'yat  they  two  hide  him 
mg  him  24.11  24.9 

lau  tdicila'elwat  he  (on)  that  tdi'dl  mat  7.3 
(they)  are  sitting  usually 
(literally,  they  caused  it  to 
be  a  mat)  38.3 

Compare,  on  the  other  hand, 

xqa' wax  ux  kwma'&wat  from  kwina-  to  look 
above  they  two  are  looking 
at  it  6.9 

§  35.  Transitionals  -Lye,  -nts,  -u 

-I ye  indicates  a  transitional  stage, — a  change  from  one  state  into 
another,  that  has  already  taken  place.  It  is  suffixed  mostly  to  nouns 
and  particles,  although  frequently  it  is  found  added  to  verbs.  It 
may  best  be  rendered  by  it  became,  it  got,  it  turned  out  to  be, 
or  by  the  passive  voice.  Stems  ending  in  a  vowel  other  than  i  insert 
an  h  between  the  final  vowel  and  the  suffix  (see  §  10),  while  stems 
ending  in  -i  contract  this  vowel  with  the  following  -i  of  the  suffix 
into  a  long  %  (see  §  9) .  When  suffixed  to  a  stem  that  has  an  a-vowel, 
it  changes  into  -ay a  (see  §  7). 

dEmste'tc  fax  Lhinjpi'ye  they  two  came  through  a  prairie  (liter¬ 
ally,  through  a  prairie  they  two  went  through,  it  .got)  112.1 
( Lhi'nap  he  went  through  22.11) 
kwina! ehvati' ye  he  began  to  look  at  him 
lin  kwine' weLi'ye  we  became  poor  28.21 

tdimi'ye  d  it  got  summer,  indeed  (tdim  summer  162.20)  30.20 
d'yu  i'x'iye  surely  it  was  a  canoe  (ix‘  canoe  44.20)  126.10 
yixe'n  qalimi’ye  one  morning  (literally,  once  morning  it  got)  20.4 
il  he'tiye  they  became  rich  84.17 
nhai'nahd'ya  I  became  active  (nhai'na  I  am  active) 
qauwaha! ya  in  the  evening  (literally,  whenever  evening  it  got) 
{qau'wa  evening  50.26)  82.7 

siLriethi'ye  le'ilx  mi'laq  joined  le'iix  mi'laq  sldne 1  their  (dual) 
together  became  their  two  ar-  arrows  joined  together  are 
rows  13.4  13.7 

il  ]id'k!uti'ye  they  were  drawn  il  hd!k!Hi  they  are  (being)  drawn 
up  30.1  up 

tso  cal  xwandji' ye  now  surely  it  was  that  way  (literally,  that  way 
it  turned  out  to  be)  8.2 

Tinehi'ye  lau  Id  I  became  the  owner  of  that  thing  (literally,  me  it 
became  [to  whom]  that  belongs) 

§  35 
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gousi'ye  lau  tsxau'wat  all  (of  them)  he  killed  68.9 

d'yu  cil  in  dlRi'ye  surely,  indeed,  nothing  it  turned  out  to  be 

tso  lau  il  kwad' riiyaha! iya  now  they  came  to  know  it  92.14 

When  suffixed  to  the  negative  particle  in,  or  to  the  contracted  forms 
of  m  +  the  personal  pronouns  (see  §  9),  it  forms  new  particles,  i'niye , 
ni'ye ,  eniye ,  etc.,  which  were  always  rendered  by  no  longer,  i  no 
LONGER,  THOU  NO  LONGER,  etc. 

il  i'niye  kwaa'niya  they  no  longer  know  it  50.18,  19 
ni'ye  tyxa'nis  I  am  no  longer  sick 

eniye  hanL  di*l  you  will  no  longer  (be)  something  104.1 


It  appears  as  a  suffix  to  the  stem  he'm forming  a  compound 
tie'niye  a  while,  long  time. 

he'nihen  ti'wixEm  many  times  it  coiled  88.1  (-en  multiplicative 
suffix  [see  §  75]). 

he'niye  ux  vje'lani  a  long  time  they  two  fought  (together)  132.8 
in  hdniye  xd'nis  la  a! la  not  very  long  sick  (was)  his  child  42.17, 18 


It  takes  the  place  of  the  inchoative  suffix  -iwe  (see  §  32)  in  verbs  not 
expressing  a  transitive,  active  idea,  or  not  transitiv4ized  by  the  transi¬ 
tive  suffix  -dm.  (See  also  §  19.) 

qamili'ye  (he)  commenced  to  swim  30.3 

\lx  qayuwati' ye  they  two  commenced  to  travel  12.6 

-nts  conveys  an  active  transitional  idea.  The  difference  between 
this  suffix  and  -iye  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  change  indicated  by  the 
latter  came  about  without  any  apparent  active  cause;  while  - nts 
expresses  a  change  from  one  state  into  another,  that  presupposes  a 
subject  of  the  action.  It  is  hence  best  rendered  by  to  change  one 
into. 


nto'miLnts  tyte't  I  into  an  old 
man  change  myself 
di'lolntsqEm  lot  to'miL  he  is 
making  himself  young  that 
old  man  22.7 

Ie  hi*' me  u  la! mak’  tsi  lau  yixa'- 
ntcfyts  (of)  the  children  the 
bones  only  she  gathered  up 
(literally,  she  changed  into 
one)  60.3 


to'mhL  old  man  22.7 
di'lol  a  young  man  22.11 

yixe'ntce  together,  one  by  one 
64.8,  9 
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-u  indicates  a  change  from  one  state  into  another,  that  has  not  yet 
been  completed.  It  is  often  preceded  by  the  transitive  -t. 


he'mistu  Ie  yixd'wEx  getting  big¬ 
ger  is  the  house  34.14 
nd!antu  Ie  md  multiplying  are 
the  people  12.4 

ic  tEltd'mtttu  hanL  you  two  will 
get  strong  120.17,  18 
qai'cu  it  is  getting  small 


hem' is  big  14.5 
ndant  many  44.18 
da! mil  (strong)  man  14.7 
qaic  small,  a  chunk  128.29 


MODAL  SUFFIXES  (§§  36-43) 

§  36.  Modal  -tc 

This  suffix  appears  in  four  different  forms,  as  -itc,  - utc ,  -tc,  and 
-eetc.  1 

-ttc  is  added  to  verbal  stems  ending  in  a  consonant,  except  m,  n , 
and  any  of  the  laterals;  -utc  is  suffixed  to  stems  ending  in  vowels;  -tc 
is  suffixed  to  stems  ending  in  laterals;  and  - eetc ,  to  stems  ending  in 
m  or  n.  This  suffix  is  always  added  to  the  bare  stem.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  this  suffix  is  identical  with  the  adverbial  suffix  -tc 
(see  §  25);  the  more  so,  as  it  implies,  to  a  great  extent,  an  adverbially 
modal  idea.  The  Coos  expresses  by  its  means  our  participial  ideas. 
The  verb  taking  this  suffix  is  usually  preceded  by  the  discriminative 
and  modal  prefix  x-  (see  §§  23,  24). 

qawilai'we  xha'k'itc  (he)  commences  to  look  around  crawling 
(literally,  in  the  manner  of  crawling;  hak-  to  crawl)  32.10 
tylal'yat  Kex  ni'x'itc  I  cpmmenced  to  touch  it  (literally,  I  com¬ 
menced  in  the  manner  of  touching) 
tsExau'tc  il  dowd'ya  to  kill  they  want  him  66.22 
In  lE'yi  xkwi'naHc  it  does  not  look  good  (literally,  not  good  as  to 
the  manner  of  looking)  34.18 

tyd'wits  Jiex  tch'cLtc  I  finished  splitting  (/#tcicLei'wat  I  am  split¬ 
ting  it) 

tya'wits  Kex  heme' etc  I  stopped  bringing  it  out  {i^hami'yat  I 
brought  it  out) 

qai'nis  wind  etc  LEan  into  the  water  wading  out  she  goes  (literally, 
she  goes  down  into  the  water  in  the  manner  of  wading;  Qwi'nat 
I  am  wading  out)  58.2 

§  36 

1  [This  is  obviously  the  adverbial  -tc,  and  might  have  been  discussed  with 
§§  67-70.— Ed.] 
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This  suffix  is  often  used  in  certain  phrases  to  express  abstract  ideas. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  Coos  will  express  our  sentence  i  am  get- 
riNG  HUNGRY  by  I  AM  GOING  INTO  HUNGER.  (See  §  118.) 

Iqatc  nla  I  am  getting  hungry  (nlqa  I  am  hungry) 
pLUtc  nla  1  am  getting  heavy 


§  37.  Distributives  -ne>,  -nl;  -dni;  -ay am;  -ivaq 

-nel,  -nl,  indicate  distribution  of  an  intransitive  action.  They  are 
suffixed  to  intransitive  verbs.  Related  to  this  suffix  is  the  distributive 
4nl  (§  72). 


leaf e' mis  tkwiL'ne 1  Ie  dji'nlt 
five  (winds)  following  each 
other  (they)  keep  on  com¬ 
ing  (singly)  52.17 
tsEL'rie1  ux  ti'k’ine  side  by  side 
they  two  were  standing 
62.  22 

le'ux  mi'laq  six' rie 1  their  (dual) 
arrows  are  joined  together 
(literally,  one  after  the 
other)  13.7 

kta'yeni  he'ux  xvnrluxu  ux 
l  !e'x’  simt  against  each  other 
with  their  two  heads  resting 
they  two  go  to  bed  72.14 
pdkwi'lne *  Ldwaka'ehvat  op¬ 
posite  one  another  (they) 
were  sitting  120.4,  5 
hitco' nihi! ye  u  men  were  as¬ 
sembled  people,  came  to¬ 
gether  people  46.1 


tkwiL  -to  follow 

tSEL-  (?) 

sIl-  to  join  together 

k!dy-  (?) 

pukul-  across 

It  is  often 


-am  is  suffixed  to  stems  expressing  transitive  ideas, 
ccompanied  by  duplication  of  the  final  stem- consonant  (see  §  83). 


Idle-  ( ?) 


il  tsa'k’ind'ni  they  help  one 
another  (mutually) 
il  L/x'ind'ni  they  examine 
one  another 

il  tsakukwa'ni  they  continually 
spear  one  another 
il  tqanLLd'ni  they  mutually 
strike  one  another 


tsa/c'in-  to  help 
Llx’tfn-  to  examine 
Qtskwits  I  speared  him 
tqa'nLts  he  struck  it  28.1 

§  37 
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UJc!wa/nxuxd'ni  they  mutually  khoa'nxat  he  cut  his  hair 
cut  oue  another’s  hair 


This  suffix  often  changes  the  quality  of  the  vowel  of  the  stem 
to  which  it  is  suffixed  (see  §  7). 

a'yu  il  qaheydni'we  surely  ha'yat  he  gambled  66.15 
they  began  to  gamble  66.25 

it  tsxewd'rii  they  kill  one  tsxau'wat  he  killed  (them)  68.9 
another 

ux  weHarii  they  two  fight  wil-  to  fight 
106.13 


When  suffixed  to  intransitive  verbs  or  to  verbs  expressing  motion, 
it  denotes  an  idea  that  may  best  be  rendered  by  back  and  forth, 
to  and  fro,  up  and  down,  etc.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell 
upon  the  close  relationship  that  exists  between  the  idea  of  mutu¬ 
ality  and  the  idea  expressed  by  these  phrases. 


tsd'nd  JcwilEld'ni  Ie  baltl'rnis 
both  ways  is  rolling  the 
ocean  6.2 

qai'nis  lau  yaqEqd’ni  away 
from  the  shore  they  run  con¬ 
tinually  36.18,  19 
hi'rii  sqaiLLd'm  lE  wd'wa 
there  is  going  back  and 
forth  (through  his  fingers) 
the  little  girl  108.21 
nL!eHcitcd'ni  I  keep  on  going 
out  and  coming  in 


kwil-  to  roll 

yeq  he  runs  away  182.27 

sqaiL6irwas  the  space  between 
two  fingers 

LleHc  he  went  out  20.4 
std'waq  he  stood  up  20.7 


nstowaqEqd'm\  keep  on  rising 
and  sitting  down 

tiyetd'ni  Ie  wi'nqas  hvP'mik *  continually  looking  for  some  supply 
was  the  Spider-Old- Woman  60.12 


-ay am  is  suffixed  to  intransitive  verbs  and  to  adjectives  only.  Its 
exact  function  is  obscure.  With  verbs,  it  invariably  denotes  an  action 
performed  by  more  than  one  subject;  while  when  suffixed  to  adjectives,  it 
seems  to  convey  the  idea  of  the  English  suffix  -ish.  Most  likely  it  has 
a  distributive  character,  which  the  informant,  not  well  versed  in  the 
English  language,  could  not  bring  out. 

yu'xwd  huumd' k'e  djind'yam  k’ild'vnt  two  women  coming  (towards 
him)  he  saw  126.13,  14 

d'yu  kwi'yal  U  lad' yarn  surely  now  they  were  walking  (singly)  32.7 
§  37 
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tsout  x'lAmd'yam  xaa'pEtc  he  washed  it  with  luke-warm  water 
120.9,  10 

xqad'yam  whitish,  gray  (literally,  white  here  and  there;  xqa's white) 
•waq.  1  am  not  quite  sure  whether  this  suffix  really  expresses  dis¬ 
tribution.  All  attempts  to  explain  it  have  proved  unsuccessful.  It  is 
suffixed  to  verbal  stems,  and  may  be  preceded  by  the  suffix  -enl 
(see  §  45).  The  best  explanation  that  may  be  offered  is  that  it  implies 
a  continual  action  performed  by  more  than  one  subject,  although 
instances  have  been  found  where  the  action  was  performed  by  a  single 
subject. 

tso  il  qanatcanl'ioaq  now  they  make  fun  (of  one  another)  (qa'natc 
joke)  50.12 

yuwe'  hi*' me  alicani! waq  whenever  children  played  (together?) 
70.19 

crima'ewaq  Ie  ci't!a  dragging  (them  singly?)  was  the  pet  8S.7 
Compare  also  the  nouns 
shtsd'waq  a  whale  (?)28.7 
qaletd'waq  ferr}r-men  140.15 

The  Passive  Voice  (§§  38-42) 


§  38.  Present  Passive  -u 


This  suffix  expresses  the  present  tense  of  the  passive  voice.  It  is 
suffixed  directly  to  the  verbal  stem  with  initial  reduplication  (see  §  82). 


asd'  tci  tEti'klu  Ie  tctt'lE  again 
there  is  shut  the  door  74.27 
gdus  qantc  lau  qEqai' cu  la,  wi’- 
tin  in  all  directions  that  is 
being  clubbed  his  blood 
10.5,  6 

x'i'x’intu  Ie  tc/wdl  is  being 
taken  away  quickly  the  fire 
42.5 

cegu' lu  lerU  yixd'wEX  fire  is 
being  set  to  their  house 
58.11, 12 


ti'klwits  he  shut  (the  door)  74.6 
qaic  a  piece  128.29 

x'mti'yat  he  runs  with  it  42.5 
cul-  to  burn 


By  adding  to  this  suffix  the  transitional  -iye  (see  §  35),  the  past  pas¬ 
sive  is  obtained.  The  initial  i  of  - iye  is  contracted  with  the  -u  into  a 
long  u  (see  §  9). 

qEqaicv! ye  la  iluwe'xtcis  it  was  beaten  to  pieces,  her  heart  76.8 
ma pEpilsu'ye  the  person  was  torn  to  pieces  48.16  ( pils -  to  crush) 
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§  39.  Past  Passive  -ayu,  -elyu,  -iyu 


These  suffixes  are  added  directly  to  the  verbal  stem,  which  is  inva¬ 
riably  reduplicated.  Stems  ending  in  w,  Z,  m,  and  n,  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  these  suffixes,  appear  with  a  glottal  stop,  no  matter  whether  the 
stop  is  inherent  in  the  stem  or  not  (see  §§  81-82). 


md  g/Esgd'yu  the  person  was 
seized  10.4 

il  aiai£'wdyu  they  were  killed 
58.8 

qaxLtt'yu,  he  was  struck  96.14 
isdk’ix’ti' yu  Ie  mix’ so' we  w'Iec 
now  was  slid  down  the  lucky 
stake  94.3 

kwilkwe£,leyu  Ie  kata! yims 
a'lEC  was  rolled  down  the 
money  stake  92.11 
d'yu  kwiLkwd'yu  surely  it  was 
cut  off  76.15 

yExyixentce£nei'y  a  it  was  gath¬ 
ered  up  84.16 

kemke£mei' yu  it  was  brought 
out 


sqa'ts  he  seized  it  68.8 
aiwit  he  killed  them  all  68.11 

xl  Its  he  hit  her  64.29 
nx’ti'ts  I  slide  it  down 

i}kwili'yat  I  roll  it  down 

TiLkwa'at  I  cut  it  off 
yixa'ntctyts  she  gathered  up  60.3 
k&mi'yat  she  took  it  out  62.23 


§  dO.  Passive  -lyeqEm 


This  suffix  is  composed  of  the  transitional  -iye  (see  §  35)  and  the 
generic  -qEm  (see  §  30).  It  serves  a  triple  purpose,  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  suffixed  to  the  verbal  stem. 

(1)  When  suffixed  to  the  bare  stem,  it  expresses  a  verbal  conception 
of  a  continued  character,  which  may  best  be  rendered  by  the  passive 
voice.  This  rendering  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  -^-element 
of  the  suffix  predominates  in  these  cases. 


louxt-  to  watch 
kwina-  to  see 

wil-  to  look  for 

tqanzts  he  strikes  it  28.1 


lowin' yeqEm  he  is  watched  40.26 

lin  kwind'yeqEra  kanL  we  shall  be 
seen  30.23,  24 

gdus  qantc  loili' yeqEm  everywhere 
she  is  looked  for  56.1,  2 
tsqan Li' yeqEm  xwa'lwalyEtc  she  is 
continually  struck  with  a  knife 
80.5 


§§  39-40 
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The  verbal  stem  is  often  reduplicated  in  order  to  bring  out  more 
clearly  the  passive  idea  and  the  idea  of  continuation  (see  §  82). 

lou-  to  buy  %  lau  loulouwI' yeqEm  le'tt  wix'i'lis 

when  that  was  being  bought 
their  food  88.13,  14 

rrdntc-  to  ask  mitcminta!  yeqEm  xtci'tcu  ye£  ilu- 

we'xtdis  he  is  being  asked  con¬ 
tinually,  “What  do  you  think 
about  it?”  70.9 

loux-  to  club  nV k’inEtc  LduXLduxvnr  yeqEm  with 

sticks  she  is  being  struck  con¬ 
tinually  80.6 

(2)  When  preceded  by  the  transitive  suffix  -t  (see  §  26),  it  denotes 
an  intransitive  action,  of  which  the  person  spoken  of  is  the  object. 
Hence  it  was  sometimes  rendered  by  the  reflexive. 

i  ux  Lid jiti' yeqEm  when  they  two  are  fighting  122.25 
tso  sovntl' yeqEm  Tie  qd'yis  now  it  is  changing,  the  weather 
tso  lowin' yeqEm  now  he  took  care  of  himself  66.3 

(3)  When  preceded  by  the  verbal  suffix  -era  (see  §  45),  it  denotes 
a  continued  action,  the  subject  of  which  is  not  intimately  known  to 
the  speaker. 

ha'tcit!  story  20.1  wandj  hatct ! era' yeqEm  that  way 

they  are  tell ing  the  story 44. 14,15 
slew-  to  inform,  to  tell  lau  skwey era'  yeqEm  Ie  tclwal 

they  are  talking  about  the  fire 
38.5,  6 

§  41.  Causative  Passive  -eet,  -et;  -lyEm 

- eet  expresses  the  passive  voice  of  causative  concepts.  It  is  suf¬ 
fixed  to  the  verbal  stem.  The  object  that  is  caused  to  perform  the 
action  is  always  in  the  singular.  The  suffix  -lyEm  is  used  for  plural 
objects  (see  §  53).  This  suffix  may  best  be  rendered  by  to  be  caused 
to.  When  suffixed  to  stems  with  a- vowels,  it  changes  to  -aat  (see  §  7). 

qaJwax  Lfe'et  le'ux  e'k^L'dtc  high  up  was  their  (dual)  father  (literally, 
was  caused  to  be  high  up;  l!cl-  to  be  in  an  upright  position) 
22.1 

k'ele' Lisitc  SLne'et  Ke  dl'lol  in  a  corner  hidden  was  the  young  man 
(literally,  was  caused  to  be  hidden;  slti-  to  hide)  24.12 
qafyisEtc  tsEne'et  Ie  k!d  to  the  sky  was  stretched  out  the  rope 
{tsn-  to  stretch)  28.20 
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xaya'nl  La  k  ’ttd'wit  tana’ at  old  dog-salmon  only  he  saw  washed 
ashore  (pEULd'wai  taJntan  whale  came  ashore)  130.3 
d'yu  tdtle'et  tE  tdwal  surely  it  was  burning,  that  fire  (literally, 
was  caused  to  burn;  'Q, tdill'yat  I  kindle  the  fire)  38.8 
Llnowa’at  nk’i' loHs  Ie  tdi'lE  open  I  found  the  door  (literally, 
caused  to  be  open  1  found  the  door;  L.fndu-  to  open) 
x'ne'et  he  is  on  top  (nx'irii'yat  I  put  it  on  top)  10.1 
nla' at  I  was  carried  away  (literally,  caused  to  go;  nla  I  go) 

In  certain  instances  this  passive  causative  idea  is  not  so  apparent, 
owing,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that  the  verbal  stem  can  not  be  analyzed. 

d'yu  Llle'et  surely  he  kept  his  eyes  shut  17.3 

wandj  Lowe' et  tdinne’itc  that  way  it  is  eaten  among  us  130.11 

%’nlEX  hewe'et  Ldwa'kats  alone  it  was  supposed  she  lived  60.10,11 

- et .  This  suffix  is  always  preceded  by  the  transitive  -t  or  -ts. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  ^-vowels  of  the  stem,  it  changes  to  -at 
(see  §  7). 

gdus  (Ml  lai'x‘tset  everything  was  started  (literally,  caused  to  go 
[start];  nla  I  go)  12.7 
xdap  l lE'rntset  water  was  laid  bare  42.8 

yuwe'  qEtdu'tset  he'lakwetc  whenever  it  got  caught  on  a  limb  (lit¬ 
erally,  was  caused  to  hang  on  a  limb)  46.24 
tsd'yuxieltc  pl'lstat  to  pieces  (the  tree)  was  smashed  (literally,  was 
caused  to  smash  to  pieces)  124.14 
hdhats  Lhid'tat  Ie  tdi'lE  suddenly  came  open  a  door  (literally, 
was  caused  to  open  [itself])  62.5 

tde'etc  stdu'qtset  hdl  td'miL  ashore  was  put  that  old  man  (literally, 
caused  to  stand  [up]  on  the  shore)  32.4,  5 


In  certain  cases  the  passive  idea  is  hardly  recognizable. 


g’t  mtset  it  commenced  to  rain  42.9 

e£ha'kutat  you  were  left  62.20 

qa'lyeq  ha'ltsat  salmon  came  into  the  river  34.13 


Lay  Eta!  t  he  became  hungry  32.9 

Lowi'tat  she  ran  (literally,  was 
caused  to  run  [?])  56.9 
lau  hanL  ux  cEa'lctet  these  two 
shall  w;ork  68.26 


§  41 


Lowa'hai  Ie  Midi  was  running 
the  young  man  78.27 
xwandj  cEa'lctt  Iex  Uoxqai'n 
that  way  doctors  him  the 
medicine-man  (literally, 
works  on  him)  128.16,  17 
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§  42.  The  Past  Participle  -aya^ 


The  past  participle  is  formed  by  means  of  the  suffix  -ayau  added 
directly  to  the  transitive  or  intransitive  stems. 

tc!pa!yau  k!d  braided  ropes  ntdpat  1  braid  it 
44.22 

ltd'yaua  a  painted  face  10.3  nltl'ts  I  paipt  it 

q!e'le  tcicLd'yau  k!uM! It  (with)  ntc^'CL^  I  split  it 

split  pitch-wood  she  lighted 
them  84.1 


xd'apEtc  LEdnlEtc!ld'yau  into  to  His  dry  166.2 
the  water  go  down  the  dried 
(salmon)  36.18 

hmiisd'yau  enlarged  lie' mis  big  50.17 


§  43.  The  Imperative 

The  imperative  of  transitive  verbs  is  expressed  b}^  means  of  suffixes 
added  directly  to  the  verbal  stem,  or,  more  frequently,  following  the 
transitive  suffixes.  Intransitive  verbs,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
stems  indicating  motion  or  ideas  like  to  hear,  to  listen,  have  no 
special  suffixes.  The  imperative  of  such  verbs  is  brought  out  by  the 
(prefixed)  pronouns  of  the  second  persons  singular,  dual  or  plural. 

xle'itc  e£L!dts  with  it  speak!  16.5 
e£tEqa  wake  up!  68.18 
cine£  Louq  you  (pi.)  get  up  !  30.19 
e£ali! cani  you  play  !  60. 21 

The  following  are  the  imperative  suffixes  in  Coos : 

-e.  It  follows  the  transitive  suffixes  - 1 ,  -is,  and  expresses,  beside 
the  imperative  idea,  the  presence  of  the  object  of  the  verb.  The 
causative  verbs  in  - iyat ,  and  f  requentatives  in  -rtwat  and  - ouwat , 
lose  their  final  (transitive)  -t  when  followed  by  the  imperative 
suffix.  It  very  often  changes  the  broad  a-vowels  of  the  stem 
into  e- vowels  (see  §  7). 

Jdwi'ntE  shoot  it  13.3 

cin  sitstf'ntE  Ie  wi'nqas  huu'mik’  you  go  and  see  the  Old-Spider- 
Woman  !  64.12,  13 

te 1  ic  qlmi'tsE  this  you  two  eat!  120.16 

ic  fiemi'yE  you  two  bring  him  out!  (literally,  cause  him  to  come 
out!)  24.10 
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cine*  tqali'yE  }rou  wake  up  ! 
122.4 

tci  dn  Lled'yE  ten  Jc’e'la  there 
you  put  this  my  hand !  80. 19 
kwin  ze  tsxe'wE  let  us  quickly 
kill  him !  68.3 

sqaiLtdu'ivE  stick  it  in  a  crack! 

te 1  l  lou’we  this  you  must  eat ! 

lo  ni'dtc  xdap  hau'wE  in  it  a 
little  water  have!  68.17,  18 


tqd'lis  sun  24.4 
Llal'yat  she  put  it  72.11 
tytsxcm'wat  I  kill  him  26.22 

7^sqaiLtdu' wat  1  stick  it  into 
a  crack 

Ldw&'wat  she  is  eating  it 
24.5,  6 

ic  hauwei'wat  you  two  have 
him  128.9 


-en  expresses,  besides  the  imperative,  the  absence  of  the  object  of 
the  action. 

tohitsen  you  must  hit ! 

Ldwen  eat!  28.26 

gd'kwa  qai'nas  ic  tfatttsdn  a  little  closer  to  the  fire  you  two 
dance !  82.19 

-Ex,  - Eq ,  suffixed  to  a  few  stems,  expressing  motion,  or  ideas  like  to 

HEAR,  TO  CLOSE  ONE’S  EYES,  etc. 

e£k!d'yEx  term! si  listen,  O  grandson!  114.7 

tsix’L  tc!ou'wEx  here  you  must  lie  down!  126.20,  21 

l/Ie'x  l  shut  your  eyes!  16.9 

cinla' ex  you  (pi.)  go!  30.23 

hamiL  Ihe'tEq  (you)  may  take  a  rest! 


-it  suffixed  to  verbs  that  are  transitivized  by  means  of  the  transitive 
suffix  -ay a  (see  §  47). 


la'tsit  e£pkak ‘  go  and  get  your 
grandfather!  28.19 

lou'xtit  ye£tet  watch  yourself! 
74.3  ‘ 

in  dowa/it  don’t  desire  it! 


ux  tatsd'ya  they  two  went  to 
get  him  20.14,  15 
lo^td'ya  he  watches  it  92.3 

doiod'ya  he  wants  it  92.12 


-Em  expresses,  besides  the  direct  object,  the  indirect  object  of  the 
first  person.  It  is  hence  suffixed  to  verbal  stems  expressing 
ideas  like  to  give,  to  make.  It  is  highly  probable  that  this 
suffix  may  be  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  pronominal  -ami 
(see  §  46). 

§43 
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pEsi'k'  a'tsEm  a  cup  give  me!  68.17 

tsd'yuxu  kwd! xcll  e£hau'xtsEm  a  small  bow  make  me!  60.14,  15 
milxa'nEm  l  ii'md  lunch  make  me,  you  must,  O  grandmother! 
(mi'lax  lunch)  114.5 

-Ets.  This  suffix  expresses  a  command  involving  the  second  person 
as  the  actor,  and  the  first  person  as  the  object  of  the  action. 
From  a  purely  morphological  standpoint,  it  is  a  modified 
form  of  the  pronominal  suffix  -dis  (see  §  46) . 

ten  nqatqai' l  yixuxwE'is  by  this  my  belt  you  hold  me!  54.12 
ten  laE'is  teka'Hsl  there  take  me,  O  granddaughter!  80.14 

Compare  e£tsak,intd'is  hanL  you  shall  help  me  80.16 

In  addition  to  these  suffixes,  the  Coos  language  very  often  empha¬ 
sizes  the  imperative  idea  by  means  of  the  particle  l  (see  §  92) . 

VERBALIZING  SUFFIXES  (§§  44-45) 

§  44.  Auxiliary  -e  {-a) 

This  suffix  exercises  the  function  of  our  auxiliary  verb  to  be.  The 
noun  to  which  it  is  suffixed  invariably  takes  the  adverbial  prefix 
n-  with  (see  §  21).  The  phrase  thus  obtained  expresses  the  idea  to 
have.  This  suffix  is  always  changed  to  -a  whenever  added  to  a  stem 
having  an  a-vowel  (see  §  7) . 

nt!EcrL'tauwe  Ie  rnVlaq  flint  points  have  the  arrows  (literally,  with 
flint  points  [are]  the  arrows;  t!Een'tau  flint  point)  62.27 
nwi'tine  Id  kuhd'yeq  bloody  are  his  excrements  ( wi'tin  blood)  20.6,  7 
nkumd'xa  Ie  cl' t!d  horns  had  the  pet  (literally,  with  horns  was  the 
pet;  kumd'x ■  horn)  88.7,  8 

vidantmd  tc!j)d'yau  nkld'ha  many  people  have  braided  ropes  (liter¬ 
ally,  braided  with  ropes  [are];  k!d  rope)  46.8,  9 

It  very  often  transforms  nouns  into  intransitive  verbs  without  the 
aid  of  the  prefix  n-.  In  such  cases  the  -a  form  of  this  suffix  is  mostly 
used. 

xba'ltidj  lau  k  twist's  a  from  the  west  it  blew  (khod'sis  wind)  52.4.  5 
nkwaati'sa  I  dream  ( kwaa'tis  a  dream) 

x&'yHentc  lau  xli'sa  clear  around  him  (he  put)  slime  (xlis  slime) 
128.18 

§  45.  Verbal  -eni 

This  suffix  expresses  the  idea  to  do,  to  make  something.  It  is 
usually  suffixed  to  nouns  and  to  verbal  stems  that  do  not  imply  an 
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active,  transitive  action.  This  suffix  is  changed  to  -am  whenever 
added  to  stems  having  an  <z-vowel  (see  §  7). 

npLpavnse' nl  I  am  making  a  hat  {pLpa'vns  hat) 

.nyixaf  wExem  I  am  making  a  house  ( yixd'wEx  house) 
ixkwa! xaLaiii  I  am  making  a  bow  (kwd'xaL  bow) 
dlEqauwiya' tarii  you  tell  a  story  (lEqauwiya'  tas  story)  38.13,  14 
nhdtciUe'm  I  tell  a  story  ( ha' toil !  story) 

wdndj  tcinehe'ni  that  way  he  is  thinking  (tc%n[e\-  to  think)  40.14, 15 
tsi  ku  ic  hewese'rii  merely  perhaps  you  two  are  lying  ( he'wes  a  lie) 
28.13,  14 

il  ali' card  they  play  [cl'Ieg  toy)  30.25 
qawenise'ni  I’nuwi  he  got  mad  very  much  98.28 
il  yd' lam  they  were  saying  76.17;  Ie  hd'nis  yd' la  md  those 
(who)  talk  Coos  (literally,  those  hd'nis  [Coos]  talker-people) 
50.3 

xivandje'm  that  way  she  was  doing  it  {xwandj  that  way  [modal]) 
164.6 

PRONOMINAL  SUFFIXES  (§§  46-50) 

§  46.  Transitive  Subject  and  Object  Pronouns 

The  Coos  pronouns  expressing  both  subject  and  object  of  a  transi¬ 
tive  verb  are,  morphological^  speaking,  suffixes  added  to  verbal 
stems,  or  to  stems  that  have  been  verbalized  by  means  of  some  transi¬ 
tive  suffix.  The  transitive  suffixes  may,  however,  be  omitted,  as  the 
mere  addition  of  these  pronominal  suffixes  is  sufficient  to  transform  an 
intransitive  stem  into  a  transitive  verb.  These  suffixes  occur  in  four 
different  forms,  expressing  the  first,  second,  and  third  person  as 
subject,  and  the  first  and  second  persons  as  object,  of  the  action, 
regardless  of  number. 

First  person  subject — second  person  object  (sing. ,  dual,  plural)  -ami 
Second  person  subject — first  person  object  (sing.,  dual,  plural)  -dis 
Third  person  subject  -u,  -il 

Third  person  object — first,  second,  third  person  subject,  no  suffix. 

Since  these  suffixes  are  frequently  preceded  by  the  emphatic  or 
abbreviated  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns  (see  §  §  18,  96),  the  pho¬ 
netic  unit  expressing  the  combined  pronouns  may  be  said  to  consist  of 
the  following  elements: 

(1)  Personal  pronoun  for  the  subject. 

(2)  Personal  pronoun  for  the  object. 
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(3)  Verbal  stem. 

(4)  Suffixed  form  of  the  combined  pronoun. 

The  following  peculiarities  in  the  manner  of  expressing  the  transi¬ 
tive  subject  and  object  pronouns  are  noteworthy: 

(1)  The  forms  having  the  third  persons  as  object  indicate  the 
subject  by  the  pronouns  #  for  the  first  persons,  eF  for  the  second  (see 
§  18),  regardless  of  number. 

(2)  The  form  expressing  the  second  singular  subject  and  the  first 
singular  object  uses  for  its  pronominal  prefix  the  second  singular  <f. 

(3)  All  other  forms  indicate  the  object  by  prefixing  the  personal 
pronouns  according  to  number. 

(4)  The  pronominal  prefixes  expressing  the  subject  occur  in  singular 
form  regardless  of  the  actual  number  that  is  to  be  indicated  (see  §  96). 

The  following  is  a  complete  table  showing  the  formation  of  the 
combined  pronouns  for  the  different  persons: 


I,  We  Two, 
We 

Thou,  Ye 
Two,  Ye 

He,  They  Two,  They 

Me 

es  -ats 

n-  u 

n-il 

Thee 

et-  -ami 

e5-  u 

&  -  ll 

Him 

e*  -  -  - 

Y  ' 

Us  (Incl)  (Dual) 

is-u 

Is-ll 

Us  (Excl)  (Dual) 

xwln-ais 

xwtn-u 

a vwln-ll 

You  (Dual) 

ic-  -  ami 

ic-u 

ic  -il 

Them  (Dual) 

Hxn  — 

o 

tix  &  — 

tix-  - 

tix  - 

Us 

Un-dls 

Itn  -u 

lin  -il 

You 

cin-amt 

tin  -u 

cin  -il 

Them 

tin  — 

He*  -  - 

il  -  -  -  - 

il  - 

The  personal  pronouns  are  usually  omitted  for  singular  subjects. 
They  always  occur,  however,  when  the  subject  is  dual  or  plural. 

nE'xkan  wandj  eHHta'mi  I  that  way  told  you  17.2 

dmuxtitsd'mi  I  (want  to)  feel  of  you  72.10 

eHad'mi  I  take  you  along 

tyto' hits  I  hit  it  64.5 

dto'hits  you  hit  it  20.19 

to' hits  he  hit  him  (or  it)  20.19 

tyto'hitsu  me  he  hit 

eHd'hitsu  thee  he  hit 

dn  Jcwina'il  you  he  sees 

xwin  dplitd'mi  hanL  we  two  thee  will  take  home  126.19,  20 
lin  ddtsiintd'mi  we  thee  (came  to)  see  130.19,  20 
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The  personal  pronouns  for  the  objective  third  persons  dual  and 
plural  always  precede  the  subjective  pronouns. 

dx  % to' hits  them  two  I  hit  il  eHo’hits  them  you  hit 

The  suffixes  for  the  combined  pronouns  are  added  either  directly  tc 
the  bare  verbal  stem  or  to  the  verb  amplified  by  the  transitive  -t  and 
-ts.  This  double  system  of  adding  the  suffixes  for  the  combined  pro¬ 
nouns  to  the  verb  serves  as  a  means  of  differentiating  the  duration  oi 
the  action  indicated  by  the  verb.  The  bare  verbal  stem  amplified  by 
the  pronominal  suffixes  denotes  an  action  that  has  been  performed 
more  than  once,  or  that  has  not  yet  been  completed;  while  the  verbs 
to  which  the  pronominal  suffixes  are  added  after  the  transitive  suffixes 
indicate  actions  that  have  been  performed  only  once,  or  that  are  com¬ 
pleted.  The  same  purpose  is  served  by  the  double  forms  of  the  com¬ 
bined  pronoun  having  the  third  person  as  its  subject.  The  suffix  -il  is 
always  added  to  the  verbal  stem;  while  -u  is  suffixed  to  the  stem,  in 
addition  to  the  transitive  suffixes.  It  must  be  understood,  however, 
that  this  interpretation  of  the  double  system  of  adding  the  combined 
pronominal  suffixes  does  not  apply  to  each  individual  case.  Verbs 
with  the  pronominal  suffixes  added  to  the  bare  stem  are  frequently 
employed  to  denote  past,  completed  actions,  and  vice  versd. 


nE'xkan  e£wildrmi  I  am  look¬ 
ing  for  you 

eFwiwind'  mi  I  am  cheating 
you 

efk!wina'is  you  were  shooting 
at  me 

e£sqd'is  you  were  seizing  me 

Qklwi'nil  he  was  shooting  at 
me 


e£wiluwitar  mi  I  have  looked 
for  you 

e£vnintsd>  mi  I  have  cheated 
you 

£k!vnntd'is  you  took  a  shot 
at  me 

e£sqatsdfis  y^ou  seized  me 
nk!wi'ntu  he  shot  at  me 


The  imperative  transitive  pronouns  have  been  described  in  §  43. 
They  are  -Em  to  me,  -Eis  me. 


§  47.  Transitive  Verbs  in  -dya 

Language  in  general  has  a  number  of  verbal  ideas,  which,  strictly 
speaking,  do  not  imply  any  actions  on  the  part  of  the  subject;  or  de¬ 
note  actions,  that,  while  intransitive,  may  be  performed  for  the  benefitof 
or  in  connection  with  a  certain  given  object.  Verbs  like  to  know,  tc 
UNDERSTAND,  TO  DESIRE,  TO  BELIEVE,  TO  WATCH,  TO  BE  AFRAID,  etc.. 
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express  ideas  that  are  not  real  actions,  but  which  may  be  used  as  such 
in  connection  with  some  object.  Thus,  I  may  know  him,  understand 

THEM,  DESIRE  IT,  BELIEVE  HER,  WATCH  MYSELF,  etc.  On  the  other 

hand,  verbs  like  to  go,  to  run  away,  etc.,  express  intransitive 
actions  that  may  be  performed  in  connection  with  a  given  object. 
Thus  it  is  possible  to  go  to  him,  to  run  away  from  me,  etc. 

Coos  treats  the  stems  expressing  such  ideas  as  intransitive  verbs, 
which  do  not  take  any  of  the  transitive  suffixes;  but  since  these 
intransitive  verbs  may,  without  the  aid  of  any  additional  grammatical 
device,  become  transitive,  and  imply  the  existence  of  an  object  (which 
is  usually  that  of  the  third  person),  there  is  a  special  suffix  -dya  which 
indicates  the  (mental)  process  described  above.  This  suffix,  always 
added  to  the  bare  verbal  stem,  denotes  an  intransitive  action  that  has 
become  transitive  by  being  used  in  connection  with  the  third  person 
object.  It  may  therefore  be  called  the  “pronominal  suffix,”  ex¬ 
pressing,  besides  the  subject,  the  third  person  object  of  an  intransi¬ 
tive  verb. 


uxalqsa'ya  they  two  are  afraid 
of  it  7.5 

tydowd'ya  I  want  her  70.6 

nEqa'ya  he  ran  away  from  it 
42.4 

tyx'naHd’ya  I  am  riding  (a 
horse) 

Lqd'ya  l ex  swdl  believed  it  the 
grizzly  bear  94.25 
mitdsl'ya  she  knows  it  60. 1 
in  kwad'nxya  (they)  did  not 
know  it  86.12 

latsd'ya  he  went  after  it  94.7 
louxtd’ya  he  watched  it  94.6 
xl  Ldul:wd'ya  Tie  L.ftd  they 
occupy  the  country  44.21 


a'lqas  fear  66.4 

tsxx'ti '  dd'wa  wu'txe  tl'ye 
jpu'yatc  here  wants  to  come 
back  thy  uncle  122.15 
nEq  he  ran  away  100.16 

x'ne'et  he  is  on  top  10.1 

Lq-  to  believe 

mi'tsxs  wise  132.6 
kwaan-  to  know 

la  he  went  22.18 

louxt-  to  watch 

eeLouku  you  sit  down!  38.22 


The  plurality  of  the  object  is  expressed  by  the  affixed  numerical 
particle  TiEfna  all  (§  109),  or  by  the  separate  suffix  -Hex  (§  54). 

ri. louxtd'ya  ZiE'ma  I  watch  them  all 

The  imperative  of  this  form  has  the  suffix  -it  (see  §  43). 

3045°— Bull.  40,  pt.  2—12 - 23  §  47 
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§  48.  Subject  and  Object  Pronouns  of  Verbs  in  -dya 

The  corresponding  suffixes  for  the  above  discussed  verbs,  express¬ 
ing,  besides  the  object,  also  the  subject  of  the  first,  second,  or  third 
person,  are  etymologically  related  to  the  suffixes  treated  on  p.  351. 
They  appear,  however,  in  such  changed  form,  that  they  require 
separate  discussion.  These  forms  are  — 


I,  We  Two,  We 

Thou,  Ye  Two,  Ye 

He,  They  Two, 
They 

Me 

Thee 

Him 

etc. 

e?-yExtami 

et-yExtais 

n-yKxtu 

e--yExt.u 

They  are  suffixed  directly  to  the  verbal  stem. 

e£ doica' yExta' mi  thee  I  want 
e£ldxtiyExtdr  mi  of  thee  I  take  care 
e£ldxtlyExtd'is  you  take  care  of  me  86.20 
nkwee' nlyExtu  me  he  knows 
e£ddwa' yExtii  thee  he  wants 

The  etymology  of  the  first  element  in  these  suffixes  (-yExt-)  is  quite 
obscure.  It  may  be  suggested  that  -yEx-  is  the  adjectival  suffix  (see 
§  66),  and  -t  the  transitive  (see  §  26),  although  we  are  no  longer  able 
to  understand  the  psA^chological  principles  underlying  this  peculiar 
formation. 

§  49.  Transitive  Verbs  in  -a 

This  suffix  is  preceded  by  the  transitive  suffixes.  Its  function  is 
varied.  It  may  have  expressed  originally  the  indirect  object;  but 
verbal  ideas  requiring  both  a  direct  and  an  indirect  object  are  very  few 
in  number  in  the  Coos  language,  and  the  functional  scope  of  this 
suffix  is  much  wider  now,  permitting  its  use  for  other  purposes. 
Thus  it  is  very  frequently  suffixed  to  transitive  verbs  where  the 
object  of  the  action  is  actually  expressed,  and  not  merely  understood; 
and  it  is  often,  but  not  as  a  rule,  used  as  a  suffix  denoting  pluralit}'  of 
the  object.  The  most  plausible  suggestion  that  can  be  offered  in 
explanation  of  this  suffix  is  that  it  may  denote  an  action  performed 
upon  an  object  that  possesses  another  object.  At  any  rate,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  predominating  function  of  this  suffix  is  that 
of  a  special  characterization  of  the  pronominal  object. 
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'QmUm'na  l  made  lunch  for  mi'lax  lunch  28.15 
him 

d'tsa  he  gave  it  to  him  28.7  dts-  to  give 

tetc  cEalcta!tExa  clothes  he  made  for  (his  child)  108.5 
kwind'was  si'x‘tEtsa  smoke  he  scented  22.23 

Icwd'xaL  hau'xtsa  Ie  teim'snatc  a  bow  she  made  for  her  grandson 
112.25,  26 

d'yu  Llho'tsa  Id  tetc  surely  (he)  put  on  his  clothes  28.23 
kdas  y%' xel pEr nLta  Ie  tsi'yEn  nearly  he  tore  off  one  handle  30.4 
pii'ta  Ie  md  ai'wit  he  took  to  his  house  the  people  (pi.)  whom  he 
killed  112.11 


dwutxai'ta  Vi!  ye  u'mde  ux 
pkdk‘  you  (should)  take 
home,  thjr  grandmother 
them  two  (and)  grandfather 
68.26 

il  iyi'lExtsa  at  them  I  looked 
nsqa'tsa  Ie  quwai's  I  seized 
the  boards 

IJdwa  yixu'xwa  fern  roots  she 
had  64.14,  15 

Compare,  on  the  other  hand, 


wutxai'yat  Id  pkd'katc  he 
brought  home  his  grand¬ 
father  70.2 


ni'lxats  I  looked  at  him 
nsqats  Ie  quwai's  I  seized  the 
board 

hi’ni  yixuxwe1' wat  there  he 
was  holding  it  64.3,  4 


tclwd'letc  Hci'tsa  into  the  fire 
he  shoved  it  (no  object  is 
actually  expressed  here) 
32.26  ' 


tclwd'letc  tlclts  into  the  fire 
he  shoved  it  32.24 


yu’xwd  wutxai'yat  Ke  tco'xtcox  two  he  brought  home  the  rabbits 
pokwi'lrie 1  ti’lqats  opposite  each  other  he  set  (them)  down  112.12 


§50.  Verbs  in  -andya  with  Direct  and  Indirect  Object  Pronoun 

This  suffix  is  composed  of  two  suffixes,  -eni  (see  §  45)  and  -dya 
iee  §  47).  The  broad  «-vowel  of  the  second  suffix  effects  the  retro- 
ressive  assimilation  of  the  -eni  into  and  the  final  vowel  of  -eni 
3alesces  with  the  initial  of  -dya  into  a  long  d  (see  §  7).  It  may  best 
e  rendered  by  to  do,  to  make  something  out  of  something. 

nkwdxaLand' ya  I  am  making  a  bow  out  of  it  (kivd'xaL  bow) 
tyyixdwExand' ya  I  build  houses  out  of  it  {yixa’wEx  house) 
lau  k!weniyawand'ya  Ie  qa'lyeq  he  is  making  a  supply  out  of  the 
salmon  ( k!we'niyau  supply)  34.24 

§  50 
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yanLdwe  diH  eeqauwenisa' ndya  whenever  something  you  will  get 
mad  at  {qauweniser ni  he  got  mad)  16.4 

lau  hanL  eH'nuwand'ya  at  that  thing  you  shall  pull  ( Vnuwi  very) 
72.2 

U  wa’livalana'ya  they  (would)  make  knives  out  of  it  {wa'lwal  knife) 
136.14,  15 

The  ^-vowels  of  this  suffix  very  often  change  the  ^-vowels  of  the 
stem  to  which  they  are  suffixed  into  an  a  (see  §  7). 

xd'  nano!  ya  he  made  him  feel  sorry  for  it  (xa'nis  sick)  42.18 

npLpa! wisana! ya  I  made  a  hat  out  of  it  ( pLpa'wis  hat) 

Whenever  suffixed  to  reduplicated  stems,  this  suffix  is  changed  to 

-onaya. 

aqa'lqsond'ya  la  a' la  he  became  afraid  of  his  child  (a'lqas  fear) 
28.24,  25 

mxtsina! tsona'ya  Iex  di'lol  he  became  acquainted  with  him,  the 
young  man  ( mi'tsis  wise)  116.1 

aaix'qa!vdnd!va  he  became  afraid  of  it  ( nqa’yauts  I  am  frightened 
[I  fear])  42.3 

PLURAL  FORMATIONS  (§§  51-54) 

§  51.  General  Remarks 

The  question  of  plurality,  as  exhibited  in  the  verbs,  is,  compara¬ 
tively  speaking,  a  complicated  matter.  The  chief  difficulty  arises 
from  the  fact  that  Coos  accords  a  different  treatment  to  transitive  and 
intransitive  verbs,  and  that  the  phenomena  connected  with  plural 
formation  are  by  no  means  of  a  uniform  character.  As  in  most  other 
American  languages,  the  Coos  intransitive  verbs  express  plurality 
of  subject,  while  stems  expressing  transitive  concepts  distinguish 
between  actions  relating  to  a  singular  object  and  those  relating  to 
plural  objects. 

As  a  rule,  plurality  of  the  subject  of  verbal  ideas  is  not  indicated. 
One  and  the  same  stem  is  used  in  the  singular  and  plural  alike.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  verbal  concepts  that  express  such  a  plurality 
by  means  of  different  stems.  While  this  question  ought  to  be  more 
properly  treated  under  the  heading  “Vocabulary,”  it  majr  neverthe¬ 
less  be  found  useful  to  give  here  a  few  examples  of  such  different 
stems. 
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Singular 

itsem  26.20 
yixu'me  10.3 
tsxu  28. 12 
qa'qal  40.2 
xneF’t-  74.30 
lEqau'wE  42.18 
l  /a-,  14.6 
Lowa'kats,  38.10 


Plural 

ne'tsl  74.1 

yuwi’tit,  yuwat-  12.6 
ha’yati  58.19,  20 
tsi'msimt  74.1 
xwailt-  22.17 
e'qe  84. 14 
ya'la-  50.3 

tila'qai  36.11,  kwee'ti  l 


to  do 
to  travel 
to  lie 
to  sleep 
to  fly,  to  jump 
to  die 
to  speak 
.7  to  sit,  to  live 


On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  few  stems  that  seem  to  express 
singularity  or  plurality  of  subject  by  means  of  a  grammatical  process 
the  history  of  which  is  not  clear.  This  process  may  be  said  to  consist 
in  the  change  of  the  vowel  connecting  the  suffix  with  the  stem. 


Singular 

eHda'at  you  walk  120.18 
$ xa'yat  I  am  whittling 
nfa'lats  I  dance 
nwi'nat  1  wade  out 


Plural 

il  to! a' It  they  walk 
il  xa'ylt  they  are  whittling 
iceE  tfa'lit  }7ou  two  dance  82.18 
il  wi'nit  they  wade  out 


This  process  is  the  more  puzzling,  as  it  also  seems  to  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  distinguishing  between  duration  of  action  (see  §  26). 
It  is  quite  conceivable  that  there  may  be  an  etymological  relation 
between  these  two  phenomena,  and  that  the  phonetic  similarity  exhib¬ 
ited  by  them  is  more  than  accidental. 


§  52.  Reflexive  Plural  -u 

In  a  number  of  cases  intransitive  verbs  indicate  plurality  of  subject 
by  means  of  a  suffix  which  is  phonetically  different  from  the  suffix 
expressing  the  corresponding  singular  idea.  This  is  especially  true 
in  the  case  of  the  suffix  - qEm ,  -xEm  (see  §  30).  This  suffix  is  applied 
to  singular  subjects  only,  while  the  same  idea  for  plural  subjects  is 
expressed  by  means  of  the  suffix  -u,  which  is  always  preceded  by  the 
transitive  -t  or  -ts. 


Singular 

Ihe'tqEm  it  is  resting  88.16 
'tywe'lextxEm  I  went  to  bed 

nLdu' IcHsxEm  I  sat  down 
'fykwe' etEtsxEm  I  settled  down 
'QsLn'txEm  I  hide  myself 


Plural 

il  Ihe'tu  they  are  resting 
iceE  we'lextu  you  two  go  to  bed 
82.13 

ti'lEqtsu  (they)  sat  down  22.15 
il  kwe'etEtsu  they  settled  down  48. 5 
il  sLn'tu  they  hide  themselves 

§  52 
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§  53.  Causative  Passive  Plural  -iyEm 

The  same  principle  is  applied  to  intransitive  verbs  expressing  pas¬ 
sive  causative  ideas.  Singular  subjects  are  expressed  by  means  of  the 
suffix  -eet  (see  p.  345),  while  plurality  of  the  subject  is  indicated  by 
the  suffix  -IyEm.  The  most  perplexing  problem  connected  with  this 
suffix  is  the  fact  that  its  initial  i  disappears  before  w-diphthongs  with¬ 
out  changing  the  u  of  the  diphthong  into  a  consonantic  w  (see  §  8). 


SLTl- 

Singular 

Plural 

Hx  sLnl'yat  they  two 

SLne'et  24.12 

SLnl'yEm 

hide  him  (caus.) 
24.9 

x’En- 

nx'inl'yat  I  put  it 

x’ne'et  10.1 

x’niyEm 

on  top 

lEin- 

leml'yspi 

ux  leml'yat  they  two 

lEme'et  90.18 

set  it  up  8.10 

qEtou- 

qEtdu'yEm  84.15 

nqEtowl'  yat  I  hang 

qEtdwe' et  46.27 

it  up 

(; x)no'we ,  right  44.9 

nowe'et 

nou'yEm  44.22 

h!a-  to  be  on  something 

LleVyEm  144.4 

il  Llaiyat  they  put  it 

L.'e'et  22.1 

on  80.20 


§  54.  Direct  Plural  Object  -itEX 

The  idea  of  plurality  of  objects  in  transitive  verbs  is  not  clearly 
developed.  The  treatment  accorded  to  the  different  stems  is  so  irregu¬ 
lar  that  no  definite  rules  can  be  formulated.  The  majority  of  stems 
make  no  distinction  between  singular  and  plural  objects,  and  occur  in 
one  form  only.  Other  stems  have  different  forms  for  the  singular 
and  plural;  e.  g.,  tsxau-  to  kill  one,  aiw-  to  kill  many,  la-  to 
put  in  one,  x'l!ou-  to  put  in  many,  etc.;  while  a  number  of  stems 
seem  to  express  plurality  of  object  by  means  of  the  affixed  numeral 
particle  liEiha  (see  §  109),  or  by  means  of  the  suffix  -Hex. 

This  suffix  expresses  the  plural  third  person  object,  and  may  be  add¬ 
ed  directly  to  the  verbal  stem,  or  after  the  transitive  suffixes  - 1 ,  -ts. 

x'un'tsxut  china' Hex  (many)  deer  he  pulled  88.12 

d'yu  U  Lana' Hex  surely  they  headed  them  off  56.16 

hats  Lowe' entc  lau  laal'tEx  just  all  (wholly)  she  dragged  them  80.9 

§§  53-54 
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§  55.  MISCELLANEOUS  SUFFIXES 

While  the  functions  of  the  verbal  suffixes  discussed  in  the  preced- 
ing  pages  are  clear,  and  could  be  described  fairly  accurately,  there 
are  a  few  others  that  appear  only  now  and  then,  and  express  ideas 
of  a  varying  character.  It  is  possible  that  these  suffixes  may  repre¬ 
sent  the  petrified  remnants  of  grammatical  formations  that  have 
become  obliterated  in  the  course  of  time.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
these  suffixes: 

-a.  This  suffix  seems  to  express  in  a  number  of  instances  our  infini¬ 
tive  idea. 


In&'wat  xwi'tsxut  he  is  habit-  In'ta  e'he  Ie  da' mil  hunting  (had) 
ually  hunting  deer  gone  the  man  108.9 

helmi' his  asd'  la  In'ta  next  day  again 
he  went  hunting  110.10 

SLaqa'elwat  she  is  bathing  yixe'n  SLa'qa  la  once  bathing  she 
him  (caus.)  60.6  went  (literally,  to  bathe)  84.24 

In  a  few  cases  it  has  been  found  suffixed  to  neutral  stems,  and  seems 
to  denote  impersonal  actions. 

loqu-  to  boil  loqu'qwa  Ie  s*aL!  was  boiling  the 

pitch  102.11 

kvnnd'was  smoke  22.23  in  kwi'na  not  it  smokes  110.14 


It  is  possible  that  this  suffix  may  have  the  identical  function  with  the 
-a  (or  -e)  suffixed  to  the  modal  adverbs  (see  §  106),  and  it  may 
consequently  be  related  to  the  auxiliary  -e  (see  §  44). 

b.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  detect  the  exact  nature  of  this  suffix  and  its 
etymological  connection  with  any  of  the  other  suffixes.  In  the  few 
instances  in  which  it  occurs,  it  was  rendered  by  the  passive,  or  else 
as  an  abstract  verbal  noun. 


k'ild'ioit  she  saw  him  54.2 
k'i'wHs  he  found  it  32.10 
hd'vn  he  grew  up  64.12 
kla'lat  he  shouted  (at  it)  36.7 
mi' lot  he  swam  30.7 


d'yu  k'ilo’we  i  lau  dji  surely  it  was 
seen  as  it  was  coming  52.7,  8 
Id  ix‘  k'^Le  her  canoe  was  found 
54.19 

la  u  hau'we  it  grew  up  (literally, 
goes  its  growth)  20.16 
d'wi  nk'e'le  I  quit  shouting  (lit¬ 
erally,  the  shouts) 
d'wi  esmirle  stop  swimming  (liter¬ 
ally,  finish  your  swimming) 

§  55 
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anu .  This  suffix  occurs  in  two  instances  only,  and  expresses  in 
both  of  them  the  infinitive.  It  seems  to  be  related  to  the  verbal 
suffix  -end  (see  §  45). 


yu'weL  a  pack  70.22 
a'lEc  toy  92.10 

-am  occurs  very  rarely,  and 
object  of  an  action. 

q! rnits  he  eats  it  32.9 
lou-  to  eat  17.2 


lau  yuwiLe'nu  he  (went  out  in  or¬ 
der)  to  pack  (enu  >  anu  [see  §  7]) 
162.25 

md  he'laq  ted  ali'eanu  people  came 
there  (in  order)  to  play  90.26 


hats  hanL  e£q!a'mtsam  just  will 
3rou  eat  42.23,  24 
lau  tsix’  he  Lo'wiyam  she  usually 
here  eats  24.4,  5 


seems  to  denote  the  absence  of  the 


Nominal  Suffixes  (§§  36-80) 


GENERAL  NOMINALIZING  SUFFIXES  (§§  56-65) 


§  56.  Nominal  -is 

This  suffix  may  be  said  to  have  a  general  nominalizing  function.  It 
is  found  suffixed  to  a  great  number  of  stems,  and  expresses  general 
nominal  ideas,  including  many  of  our  adjectival  terms.  For  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  its  etymological  nature,  see  General  Remarks,  §  25. 


hd'im,  he  grew  up  64.12 
stduq  he  stood  20.4 
L.'dts  he  spoke  16.2 

iluwe'Hcds  heart  5.3 
wix’i’lis  food  14.7 
hele'yis  salmon-roe  34. 27 
huu'mis  woman  24.6 
balti'mis  ocean  6.2 
pi'lik'is  anus  40.7 
pou'kwis  slave 
pLpa'wis  hat  136.14 
tama'lis  custom,  fashion  19.8 
tqd'Us  sun  24.2 
sik’e'x’kis  shield  28.7 
tskwa'xLis  fir-tree  9.2 
tcehne'nis  edge  22.15 
g’ild'mis  breakers  8.1 
§  56 


ha'wis  ready  5.4 
stowa'qvns  wall  90.18. 
l  le'yis  language  16.1 

k’  eld  Lis  corner  58.13 
k’ina'wis  laziness  34.17 
( k’i'nwis  lazy) 

kwdye'is  ridge,  mountain  22. 13 
kwd'sis  ball  38.19 
kwi'nis  feather  26.21 
k!wd'sis  wind  22.11 
qd'yis  day,  sky,  world  6.1 
qai'nis  mouth  of  river  58.1 
qEma't%s  fish-basket  36.7 
xala'wis  heat  24.9 
la' x lis  mud  52.10 
Itce'is  ocean  beach  7.11 
Lva'lis  sand  beach  58.1 
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he' was  large  14.5 
hu'wis  poor  42. 5 
pLlis  heavy 
mi'tsis  wise  132.6 
tEqa}'  iAs  solid  7.6 
tdici'lis  sweet  32. 2T 
tdlis  dry  166.2 


k’i'nwis  lazy 
leaf  e' mis  five  5.4 
x'i'lwis  deep 
xa’lwis  hot  24.6 
xd'nis  sick  42.18 
Le'mis  raw  32.23 


§  57.  Nouns  of  Quality  in  -Es,  -tJSs;  -enis 

- Es ,  -tEs,  This  suffix  changes  adjectives  (or  adverbs)  into  abstract 
nouns.  No  explanation  can  be  given  for  the  phonetic  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  suffixes. 


lie' mis  big  14.5 


naant  much,  many  50.13 


nqai'na  I  am  cold 

he'niye  a  while  38.15 

hethe'te  rich  26.2 
paa-  to  fill  15.7 


e'hentc  far  26.23 
qaL  long 

Idle' es  black  162.13 
qat  below  36.11 


hats  kwa  x'nek ’  hemi'stEs  Iie 
x'dwd'yas  the  snake  was  just  as 
big  as  a  hair  (literally,  just  like 
a  hair  [is]  the  size  [of]  the  snake) 
86.2 

in  kwee'niyem  itse'ts  he'll  nda'ntEs 
no  one  knew  how  many  they 
were  (literally,  not  knew  they 
how  [was]  their  quantity)  78.2 
xqaine'  es  kdas  tsxau'ioat  cold 
nearly  killed  him  32.7 
tau  heni'yeES  nyixu'Wie  (for)  such 
length  of  time  I  travel  26.9 
hethe'teES  wealth 

la  u  paa' wes  hE  xaap  the  water 
reached  its  full  mark  (literally, 
goes  its  fullness  [of]  the  water) 
44.19 

ehe'ntcES  distance  52.16 

qa' LtES  length 

Idle' estEs  black  color 

qa'tEs ,  the  lower  part,  half  16.10 


-ents  transforms  adjectives  expressing  sensations  and  emotions 
into  abstract  nouns. 


ctlnlqa  you  are  hungry  70.12  tel  xwin  a'ya  laqe'nis  these  we  two 

died  from  hunger  (literally, 
these  we  two  [are  I  hunger-dead) 
36.13,  14 

qau'net  he  got  angry  32.25  qauwe'nis  anger,  wrath  16.4 

§  57 
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§  58.  Nouns  of  Location  in 

This  suffix  expresses  the  abstract  conception  of  a  local  idea.  It  is 
suffixed  to  adverbs  only,  and  is  (with  one  exception)  preceded  by  the 
adverbial  suffix  -tc.  It  may  best  be  rendered  by  the  part  of,  the 
side  OF. 


lexa'tca  kwi'nait  inside  he 
looked  62.6 

yiqantce' witc  backwards  32.13 
i'la  before,  first  56.9 

qat  below  36.11 


lexa’tcEm  hanL  nqa'qal  in  the  inside 
(part  of  my  eye)  will  I  sleep 
40.2 

}ie  yixa'wEx  lExa'tcEm  of  the  house 
the  inside  (part) 

pEtiLo'wai  y%qaf ntcEjn  dji  a  whale 
behind  it  was  coming  88.22 
il  k'ild'wit  lla'hatcETn  dji  they 
saw  it  in  front  coming  88.5 
le'vn  u  Ua'hatcE7n  dowd'ya  Id  d- 
7idtc  he  liked  his  mother  best 
(literally,  it  is  [as]  his  first[-ness] 
he  likes  his  mother)  120.19,  20 
xwd7idj  yd! lam  Ie  md  qa'tEm 
tila'qai  that  way  are  talking 
the  people  (who  on  the)  lower 
part  (of  the  river)  live  66.12 


§  59.  Verbal  Abstract  -a/was,  -nehvas 


-dwas  changes  the  verb  into  a  noun.  It  expresses  the  abstract 
concept  of  a  verbal  idea.  If  the  verb  expresses  an  active,  transi¬ 
tive  idea,  it  is  suffixed  to  the  bare  stem,  while  in  intransitive  verbs  it 
is  preceded  by  the  intransitive  suffix  -enl  (see  p.  349).  In  such  cases 
the  final  vowel  of  the  transitive  suffix  disappears,  and  the  <z-vowel  of 
-awas  effects  the  retrogressive  assimilation  of  the  stem-vowels  and 
suffix-vowels  (see  §  7). 


cEa'lctet  he  is  working  22.26 

Low&'wat  she  is  eating  24.5, 6 

ul  !hats  I  put  it  on 

is  all' cam  we  two  play  38.11 

dqe  dead  42.19 
ha'yat  he  gambled  66.15 
§§  58-59 


i  lau  d'wi  cEalctd'was  when  he  quit 
(the)  work  34.6,  7 
d'wi  iL  Lowd’was  she  finished  (her) 
food  24.13 

Id  l! aha' was  her  clothes  110.3 
alica7id'was  lin  hauxts  a  game  we 
(should)  arrange  90.14 
aqand’was  funeral 
hay  ana'  was  Indian  game 
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In  one  instance  this  suffix  has  been  changed  to  -dwaL. 

qa'yaHs  he  is  scared  126.1  in  yu  diR,  qayawd' wol  hardly  any¬ 

thing  can  scare  him  (literally, 
not  very  something  scaring  [to 
him]  40.24;  qayawd' waL  a  thing 
that  scares) 

- riehvas •  Composed  of  the  distributive  -net  (see  §  37)  and  the 
nominal  -dwas.  Hence  it  expresses  an  abstract  concept  that  has  a 
distributive  character. 

hdqtsd’  nlaxane'-'was  Lowa'kats  she  was  sitting  between  his  teeth  (lit¬ 
erally,  his  teeth  in  the  [mutual]  between[-ness])  102.18 

sowe'l  laxarie?  was  between  the  fingers  108.21 

sqaiLne? ivas  the  space  between  the  fingers,  a  crack  (sqai' LExEm  it 
was  sticking  in  a  crack  62. 8) 

§  60.  Verbal  Nouns  in  -onls,  -si 

-onis.  This  suffix  indicates  that  something  has  become  the  object 
o,f  a  certain  action.  It  may  best  be  rendered  by  what  became  the 
object  of.  Either  it  is  suffixed  to  the  verbal  stem  directly,  or  it  is 
preceded  by  the  transitive  suffixes  -t,  -ts  (see  §  26). 

ilyd'lam  they  are  talking  90. 16  lau  il  yaaltb'nis  they  begin  to  talk 

about  it  (literally,  this  they 
[have  as  their]  object  of  speech) 
76.22 

Qk’i'tits  I  cut  it  h'itUsb'nis  la  Tcxla  she  commenced 

to  cut  her  foot  (literally,  object 
of  cutting  her  foot  [became] 
80.21) 

lou-  to  eat  17.2  lau  Ldti'nis  %  ha'k’itc  lau  yixu'me 

this  became  his  food  while  he 
walked  crawling  (literally,  that 
object  of  eating  [it  became] 
while  crawling  that  one  trav¬ 
eled)  32.11 

d'tsa  he  gave  it  to  him  34.10  atso'nis  gift  188.26 

-st  is  used  in  the  formation  of  nouns  from  verbal  stems.  The  best 
rendering  that  can  be  given  for  this  suffix  is  the  ruins,  the  rem¬ 
nants  of. 

§  60 
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ai'wit  he  killed  them  68.11 
x’pi  it  burned  down  58.12 


is  ai'witsi  Ue  we  two  (are  the)  rem¬ 
nants  of  the  slaughter  62.18 
qawilai'we  Ie  yixd’wEX  nx’pi'tsi 
she  commenced  to  look  around 
(of)  the  house  the  debris  58.18, 19 


It  is  very  likely  that  the  following  example  may  belong  here: 


k’itsi'mis ,  k'itsimd' mis  half 
32.11 


Ke  k'itsi'xnisi  ai'wit  half  of  them 
he  killed  (literally,  the  remain¬ 
ing  half  he  killed)  112.10 


§  61.  Nouns  of  Quantity  in  -in 


This  suffix  occurs  in  a  few  instances  only.  It  is  added  to  stems 
expressing  adjectival  ideas,  and  may  be  translated  by  piece,  portion. 


tcd'yuxu  small  42.6 
qaic  small  128.29 
e'hentc  far  26.23 


i'k’i  tcd'yuxwin  d'tsa  (to)  both  a 
small  portion  he  gave  120.17 
qaic&'nis  ux  yu'wiyu  in  a  small 
place  they  two  are  stopping  6.3 
nd'yim  ehentcEsi' neHc  dji'nit  be¬ 
cause  quite  far  apart  it  keeps 
coming  (literally,  because  dis- 
tance-portion-modality,  [they] 
are  coming  [singly])  52.18 


§  62.  Nouns  of  Agency  in  -ayawa,  -eyaive,  -xyawa 

These  suffixes  indicate  the  performer  of  an  action.  The  -eydwe  form 
is  added  to  stems  with  e-vowels  (see  §  7).  Since  the  informant  was 
frequently  at  a  loss  how  to  express  in  English  the  idea  conveyed  by 
this  suffix,  he  invariably  translated  it  by  to  go  and  (perform  the 
action  in  question). 


t'a'lats  he  dances 

L!x'iirn,t  he  examined  it  32.23 

ni'k'in  wood  102.2 

mi'laq  arrow  12.10 

lou-  to  eat  17.2 


t'aliya'wa  a  dancer 
l  ! x'iniya' wa  examiner 
mi! Lan  nnik'ineyd'  we  permit  me 
to  get  some  wood  (literally,  let 
me  wood-getter  be)  102.  1 
is  milaqayd' we  we  two  go  and  get 
arrows  (literally,  [we  two  are] 
arrow-makers)  160.6,  7 
nLowiya'wa  I  am  an  eater 
nte'Hits  Ldvnya'wa  I  go  in  and 
eat  168.2,  3 


§§  61-62 
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§  03.  Nominalizing  Suffix  Indicating  Place,  -ts 


It  is  never  suffixed  to  verbal  stems. 


qa'ntcu  where?  94.25 
le'lEx  medicine 


tsd'yuxu  small  20. 5 


qaic  small  128.29 


%c  xqantcu'wis  from  where  are  you 
two?  (literally,  your  two  selves’ 
whence  place)  126.14 
xwin  IHxeyawe' wis  we  two  have 
been  after  medicine  (literally, 
our  two  selves’  medicine-makers 
place)  126.15 

tsdyuxwi'ms  eni'k'exEm  Ie  Llta 
on  a  small  place  is  sticking  out 
the  land  44.26 

qaici'nis  Hx  yu'w‘yu  on  (some)  small 
place  they  two  are  stopping  6.3 


§  64.  Nominalizing  Suffix  Indicating  Locality,  -nine 


It  signifies  where  the  .  . 
adverbial)  stems  only. 
kuus  south 


tse'tix'  over  here 


xwirluxu  head  30.14 


.  is.  It  is  added  to  nominal  (or 

xJcukwi'sume  M!  yet!  he  came  ashore 
on  the  south  side  (literally, 
from  where  south  is,  he  came 
ashore) 

tseti’x'ume  lo  hev/heu  hau'wE  here 
on  this  side  make  a  knot!  (liter¬ 
ally,  where  this  is,  on  it,  a  knot 
make)  92.7,  8 

xwiluxu'me  where  the  head  is 
146.26 


§  65.  Terms  of  Relationship  in  -ate  {-ate) 

Terms  of  relationship  appear  with  the  suffix  -dtc  or  -ate  (see  §  7), 
except  in  the  vocative  case,  where  the  stem  alone  is  used.  A  few 
nouns  exhibit  in  the  vocative  case  an  entirely  different  stem,  while 
others  occur  in  the  vocative  form  only. 

The  phenomenon  so  characteristic  of  many  American  and  other 
languages,  whereby  the  different  sexes  use  separate  terms  for  the 
purpose  of  denoting  corresponding  degrees  of  relationship,  is  not 
found  in  Coos.  This  may  in  part  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  language 
does  not  differentiate  in  any  respect  whatsoever  between  the  two  sexes, 
and  that  grammatical  gender  is  a  concept  entirely  unknown  to  the 
Coos  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  Coos  has  one  trait  in  common 
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with  some  of  the  languages  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  namely,  in  so 
far  as  two  different  stems  are  used  to  denote  the  same  degree  of 
relationship  by  marriage.  One  is  employed  as  long  as  the  inter¬ 
mediary  person  is  living,  while  the  second  is  used  after  the  death  of 
that  person. 

The  following  table  shows  the  nouns  expressing  the  different 
degrees  of  relationship: 


English 

Coos 

Vocative  case 

Father 

e'kuLdtc 

k.'o'laf 

Mother 

esndtc 

nVk.’a! 

Son 

(?) 

L<nva ! 

Daughter 

kivaya'cltc 

kwa'ya .' 

Older  brother 

ha'Latc 

Ml*/ 

Younger  brother 

mlLkwVyatc 

md'Llk! 

Older  sister 

heni'kundtc 

he'nikwi! 

Younger  sister 

kwiya'xLtc 

kwe'ei! 

Grandfather 

pkd'katc 

pkd'k 7 

Grandmother 

uvid'catc,  u’mdc 

u'ma! 

Grandson 

temi'snatc,  temi'sin 

temi'sl!  (sing.) 
temd'mis!  (pi.) 

Granddaughter 

tek‘  Itsl'ndtc 

teka'xtsl! 

Paternal  uncle 

pu'yatc,  pVs 

pVsl! 

Maternal  uncle 

ax'Vaxatc 

axa'x  7 

Paternal  aunt 

a'tatc 

a'atl 

Maternal  aunt 

xukwVnatc, 

kwa'kwi! 

Father-in-law 

mltcL'tsincitc 

ya'k-!  (?) 

Mother-in-law 

qali'ksatc 

kwa’lik! 

Son-in-law 

ml'nkatc 

(?) 

Daughter-in-law 

viElu'natc 1 

(?) 

Brother-in-law 

ha' Ilk! 

hal! 

Sister-in-law 

kwl'hatc 

kwVhai! 

Relative,  by  marriage,  after 
death  of  person  whose  mar¬ 
riage  established  the  relation¬ 
ship. 

xa'yusiatc 

(?) 

Nephew  (son  of  sister) 

tewi'tdtc 

ten! 

Nephew  (son  of  brother) 

(?) 

kuAne’wtL!  (?) 
nexlen’  (?) 

Niece  (daughter  of  sister) 

upxand'catc 

(?) 

Niece  (daughter  of  brother) 

(?) 

pEkvA'nLl! 

1  Alsea  maHttn. 


Besides  the  above-enumerated  terms  of  kinship,  there  are  two  stems 
that  are  used  as  such,  although  they  do  not,  strictly  speaking,  denote 
any  degree  of  relationship.  One  of  these  is  the  term  sla'atc  (vocative 
sla\  employed  by  the  Coos  in  addressing  a  male  member  of  the  tribe, 
and  even  a  stranger;  and  the  other  is  xwll ,  used  in  the  same  way  in 
addressing  females. 
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In  one  instance  the  term  icwe'neL  is  employed  to  denote  sister, 
without  mentioning  the  rank  of  her  birth.  All  attempts  to  obtain 
the  corresponding  term  for  brother  have  proved  unsuccessful. 


§  66.  SUFFIXES  -em,  -lyEx,  -lyetEM 

These  three  suffixes,  occurring  in  a  few  instances  only,  seem  to 
express  the  idea  pertaining  to.  They  are  suffixed  to  nominal  and  to 


adverbial  stems. 
bed dj  north 

yi'qantc  behind 
L.fan- 

qa'lu  winter  (?)  162.20 
qa! xan-  up  14.1 

qd'yis  sky  6.1 


Ie  la'mak’  lalau  tE  bildjVyEx  the 
bones  those  (are)  the  Umpqua 
Indians  (literally,  the  Northern 
Indians)  50.5,  6 

yiqa' ntckmex  md  the  last  genera¬ 
tion  9.6 

Lla'nex  qa'lyeq  new  salmon  36.25 

qa'lex  old  38.18 

qaxam! yetEX  md  from  above  the 
people  150.5 

qayisa'yEX  md  the  sky-people 


ADVERBIAL  SUFFIXES  (§§  67-70) 

§  67.  Local  and  Modal  -eltc,  -Itc 

This  suffix  indicates  rest,  and  was  rendered  by  in,  at,  on,  under. 
It  is  added  to  nouns  and  (very  rarely)  to  verbs.  For  the  parallel 


occurrence  of  -eHc  and  -Itc,  see  § 
yixd'wEx  house  22.25 

Llta  country  30.28 

he' wilts  road  138.17 

quioai's  board  52.14 

xdajy  water  6.9 

ix’  canoe  44.20 

Icwi'leL  sweat-house  62.25 


2.  (See  note  to  §  36.) 

yixd! wexIHc  Ldwa'lcats  in  the  house 
he  is  sitting 

yEai '  Lltd'ltc  nitse'ts  in  another 
country  I  stay  26.8,  9 
hewi'ltsitc  stouq  on  the  road  he 
stood  36.16 

i  lau  quwai' site  tcilcile' et  while  she 
under  the  board  was  58.25 
xda,pitc  dji  u  mirle  in  the  water  it 
was  swimming  88.21 
asi' l  i'x’itc  ux  tddwi'yat  in  the 
middle  (of  the)  canoe  they  two 
laid  him  down  126.23 
kvAld LeHc  tsxu  led  to’ mi l  in  the 
sweat-house  lay  that  old  man 
28.11,  12 
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tila'qai  (many)  live  36.11  hi'nl  Ldwa'kats  Ie  til  Ie  ma  xqat 

tila'qayltc  there  lived  the  kins¬ 
men  (among)  the  people  (who) 
below  lived  60.11 

Bv  prefixing  to  the  noun  the  local  prefix  x-  (see  §  22),  and  by 
suffixing  to  it  the  suffix  - eHc ,  - Itc ,  the  idea  from  is  expressed. 

qa'yis  sky  6.1  xqa'yisltc  he'laq  from  the  sky  he 

came 

Llta  country  30.28  xyEai'  hltaJ Itc  from  another  coun¬ 

try  26.6 

pqai'  back  82.13  xyu'xwd  ma  L!bxk'%hei'wat  xpqai'- 

hltc  two  men  were  supporting 
him  from  the  back  40.9 


When  preceded  by  the  discriminative  x-  (see  §  23),  this  suffix 
assumes  a  modal  significance,  exercising  the  same  function  as  the 
English  adverbial  suffix  -ly  or  the  word  like. 


nmd'henet  it  is  populated  12.4 


d'yu  sure  enough  7.4 


qa'lyeq  salmon  34.14 


yixe *'  one  5.5 


hats  kwa  xmdhe'ntltc  sto'waq  just 
like  a  person  he  stood  up  114.23, 
24 

xmahe'ntltc  k’ilb'wit  Ie  ma  like 
persons  she  saw  the  beings  (look) 
54.18 

gous  dlH  In  xd'yuwltc  tsxau'wat  he 

killed  a  little  of  everything 
(literally,  [of]  everything  not 
enough-ly  he  killed)  64.19,  20 
xqa'lyeqettc  U  kwina'ehcat  as 
salmon  they  look  upon  it  130. 14 
xta'nuxwltc  Ldwa'kats  sideways  he 
was  sitting  38.10 
xyi'xeHc  da' mil  xyi'xeHc  hc'%1 
huumd'k,e  each  man  has  one 
wife  (literally,  one  [modal]  man, 
one  [modal]  their  wives)  48.5 


The  prefix  may  sometimes  be  omitted,  as  shown  by  the  following 
examples: 


qantc  where  8.8 
qaic  small  128.29 
tsd'yuxu  small  20.5 


yl'kwanL  qantd'tc  ten  la  perhaps 
shall  which  way  this  I  go  100.18 
qai'dtc  hau  il  yu'wllt  into  small 
pieces  they  divided  it  130.26 
tsd' yuxwltc pi'lstat  to  pieces  it  was 
smashed  124.14 
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Owing  to  its  modal  significance,  this  suffix  expresses  the  idea  of 
our  collective  numerals  in  twos,  in  threes,  when  added  to  the  cardi¬ 
nal  numerals. 

gdus  qa'ntdtc  xyuxwd! heHc  il  la  everywhere  in  pairs  they  went  48.8 
xyipstf rieHc  in  threes  (yi'jpsEn  three) 

§  68.  Local  Suffix,  Indicating  Motion,  -etc 
The  suffix  -etc  indicates  motion,  action,  and  may  be  rendered  b}T  at, 


IN,  THROUGH,  ON,  INTO. 

tcid'mil  spruce-tree  20.5 

Lfal'yat  Ie  tsd'yuxu  tdcl'miletc  he 
put  it  on  the  small  spruce-tree 
20.8 

dE'msit  prairie  22.12 

Ie' yl  dEmste'tc  lM nap  a  good 

yixd'wEx  house  22.25 

prairie  through  he  goes  22.11 
ytxd' wExetc  la  into  the  house  he 
went  28.10,  11 

yixa! WExetc  dji  to  the  house  he 

tclwdl  fire  38.8 

came 

tclwalletc  tlcxts  into  the  fire  he 
shoved  it  32.24 

a,  face  10.3 

Tcwina'etwat  d'hetc  he  is  looking  at 
(his)  face 

When  suffixed  to  a  stem  with  an  a-vowel,  the  suffix  is  changed  to 


■ate  (see  §  7). 

xdap  water  6.9 

tEk!wU  xda'patc  into  the  water  he 
dove  26.27 

lHo!  ground  6.7 

Llta'atc  leml'yat  on  the  ground  he 
put  it  64.1 

Iu  some  cases  it  may  be  suffixed  to  verbs. 


tila'qai  (many)  live  36.11 

td  he'laq  Ie  md  tila'qayetc  there 
he  arrived,  where  the  people 
were  living  36.12,  13 

stduq  he  stands  20.4 

tso  Ie  md  qal  stdu'qetc  he'laq  now 
to  the  person  (that)  below  stood 

ali'canl  (they)  play  94.8 

he  came  92,  4,  5 

he'laq  Ie  md  alicanl' waqatc  he  came 
to  the  people  (that)  were  playing- 
98,  14,  15 

3045°— Bull.  40,  pt.  2—12 - 24 
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§  69.  Local  -ewitc 

The  local  suffix  -eimtc  is  rendered  by  towards. 


be'ldj  north 
e'qatce  aside  26.20 
yi'qantc  behind 
gaits  inside  140.24 
yixd'wEx  house  22.25 


Mldje'nntc  qai’dit  to  the  north  he 
scattered  48.24 

eqatce'witc  kwilkwdldyu  to  one 
side  he  was  rolled  94.19,20 

yiqantce’witc  ilx  backwards  he 
looked  32.13 

qai'tsdwitc  il  te'Hits  (inside)  they 
entered  22.29 

yixdwExe'witc  nla  towards  the 
house  I  am  going 


§70.  Instrumental  Etc 


It  expresses  our  ideas  with,  against.  When  suffixed  to  a  stem 
with  an  a-vowel,  it  is  pronounced  more  like  -ate;  while,  if  suffixed  to 
a  stem  with  an  6-vowel,  it  invariably  sounded  like  -etc.  When  the 
instrumental  idea  with  is  to  be  expressed,  the  stem  to  which  this 
suffix  is  added  is  very  often  preceded  by  the  prefix  x-  (see  §  24). 


md’luku  paint 
ix‘  canoe  44.20 

tdiltc!  hammer  26.26 

mix' so' we1  lucky  20.14 

q!e'le  pitch  82.23 
mi'k'e  basket  28.27 

qd’yis  sky  6.1 
tqd’lis  sun  24.2 
tdi'lE  door  62.5 


ma'lukwEtc  lta'yau  Id  d  red  paint 
with  was  painted  his  face  10.2,  3 
md  xix'E'tc  yixu'me  people  in 
canoes  travel  (literally,  with  ca¬ 
noes)  90.3 

tqanLts  tdi'ltdEtc  Ie  kvn'lau  he 
struck  with  a  hammer  the  ice 
28.1,2 

kata’ yims  mix'sd'wEtc  ali'eani  u 
men  lucky  money  with  they  are 
playing  94.27 

qlde'yEtc  lau  pdats  with  pitch  it 
was  full  74.25 

xmik’e' Etc  tdwi'tiniye  in  a  basket 
he  was  dropped  down  (literally, 
with  a  basket)  28.9,10 
qd’yisEtc  tskwi  against  the  sky  it 
struck  22.4 

tqd’lisEtc  pand’qtsxEm  in  the  sun 
he  is  warming  himself  32.8 
x’ne,rtits  tdile’hEtc  she  jumped 
against  the  door  76.2 
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In  the  following  instance  the  suffix  is  changed,  without  any  apparent 
cause,  to  -yEtc. 

wa'lwal  knife  78.11  tEqanLi'yeqEm  xwa'lwalyEtc  they 

hit  her  with  a  knife  80.5 
In  another  instance  it  occurs  as  -autc. 


gous  dill  tsayd'  nehaHc  nLlpe’ne  did  with  all  kinds  of  small  birds  46.2 


When  suffixed  to  the  article  or  to  the  personal  pronouns,  this  suffix 
is  changed  to  -itc. 


Ie  it  5.1 

ifr'ne  I  50.25 

dne  thou  15.7 
xd  he  15.10 
xwin  we  two 


xle'itc  ux  k’Unt  with  it  they  two 
try  it  7.4 

'ipne'itc  he'laq  with  (or  to)  me  he 
came 

ydne'ite  with,  to  thee  18.11 
hexd'ite  with,  to  her  86.3 
hexwinne' itc  with,  to  us  two  24.3 


§  71.  SUPERLATIVE  -eyim 

This  suffix  indicates  great  quantity  or  quality.  It  corresponds  to 
our  superlative. 

tsd'yuxu  small  20.5  7ie  tsayuxwe' yim  a! la  the  smallest 

child 

he' nils  big  14.5  7ie  heriiise' yim  yixd'wEX  the  big¬ 

gest  house 

It  is  added  mostly  to  terms  of  relationship  that  denote  either  a 
younger  or  an  elder  member  of  the  family.  In  such  cases  it  implies 
that  the  member  spoken  of  is  the  younger  (or  elder)  in  a  family  con¬ 
sisting  of  more  than  two  members  of  the  same  degree  of  kinship. 

heni'Tcundtc  elder  sister  wandj  L.'dts  Ke  henikuntce' yim 

(out  of  two)  50.8  that  way  spoke  the  eldest  sister 

126.16  * 


§  72.  DISTRIBUTIVE  -ini 

-%nx  is  suffixed  to  nouns  of  relationship  only,  and  expresses  a  degree 
of  mutual  kinship.  It  is  etymologically  related  to  the  verbal  dis¬ 


tributives  -riel,  -dni  (see  §§  25,  37). 
sla! ate  cousin  42.21 

ha! Late  elder  brother  72.27 

miLkwi'yatc  younger  brother 
72.1 


Ux  sla'tcini  they  two  were  mutual 
cousins  42.15 

lin  AdLtci'ni  we  are  brothers  mu¬ 
tually 

leaf  e' mis  il  miLkwi'tcinl  five  they 
(are)  brothers  (mutually)  90.8 
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§  73.  INTERROGATIVE  -U 

It  is  added  only  to  the  particles  tcltc ,  qantc ,  mi' late,  di%  wit ,  itc,  to 
the  adverb  ni'dtc,  and  to  the  stem  itse'ts  (see  pp.  406,  407,  408,  411). 

td'tcu  xa'lal  u  men  what  are  they  doing?  92.18 
xtci'tcu  tEn  xd'nis  how  is  it  that  I  am  sick? 
lau  qa'ntcu  la  that  one  where  did  he  go?  94.25 
mi'ldtcu  hani  ehvu'txe  when  will  you  return?  28.3,4 
dV'lu  he  tE  e£wilou'wat  what  usually  are  you  looking  for?  54.3 
dVitce' tad  hanL  tsis  k’Unt  with  what  shall  we  two  try  it?  7.1,  2 
(dVltce'tcu==diil+-tc  +  -Etc+-u  (see  §§  108,  25,  70,  11) 
xwi'tu  tsixx'ti'yat  who  did  it? 

i'tcu  ddowa'ya  e'xkan  which  one  do  you  want?  50.17 
il  ni'ctcu  how  many  are  they?  (literally,  [are]  they  a  few?) 
itse'tsu  hemi'stEs  ti'ye  yixd'wEX  how  big  is  your  house?  (literally, 
how  [the]  largeness  [size]  of  your  house?) 

NUMERAL  SUFFIXES  (§§  74-77) 

§  74.  Ordinal  -is 

The  ordinal  numerals  are  formed  by  adding  to  the  cardinals  (see  §  101) 
the  suffix  -is.  The  first  two  numerals  are  irregular,  especially  the 
ordinal  for  one.  The  adverbial  stem  ila  ahead,  the  temporal  adverb 
yuwint  before,  or  the  same  adverb  with  the  adjectival  ending  -iyEx, 
are  used  in  lieu  of  the  missing  regular  ordinal  numeral  for  one. 
The  ordinal  for  two  is  formed  by  adding  the  suffix  -is  to  the  adverb 
asd  AGAIN. 

i'la,  yvwi'nt ,  yuwi' ntiyEx  first 
asd'wis  second 
yipSE'nis  third 
hecL^Lts  fourth 
■leaf e' mists  fifth 

he *  xd  i'la  Lowi'tat  she  first  ran  (literally,  ahead)  56.9 
lei}  yuwi'nt  hiiu'mis  my  first  wife  (literally,  my  wife  [whom  1  had] 
before) 

len  asd'wis  huu'mis  my  second  wife 

Compare  also  helml'his  next  day  {he'lmi  to-morrow  162.9)  6.7 

Of  an  obscure  composition  is  the  indefinite  ordinal  tsi'wis  the  last. 
Its  first  component  can  not  be  explained,  while  the  ending  is  plainly 
the  ordinal  suffix  -is. 

tso  cku  tsi'wis  now  (this)  must  (have  been)  the  last  one  120.1 
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The  multiplicative  numerals  are  formed  by  adding  to  the  cardinals 
the  suffix  -en  times. 


1.  yixe'n 

2.  tsduxe'n 

3.  yipsE'nen 

4.  hecL^Len 

5.  kat' e' rnisen 


6.  yixe1' wieqen 

7.  yuxw'a! wieqen 

8.  yixev ahdlen 

9.  yuxioa' ahdlen 

10.  Leplqa'nien 


The  numeral  for  twice  is  irregular.  It  seems  to  be  composed  of 
the  conjunction  tso  now,  of  the  inclusive  personal  pronoun  ux,  and 
of  the  multiplicative  suffix  -en. 


yixe'n  sha'qa  la  once  bathing  she  went  84.24 
tsouxe'n  hanL  riwu'txe  in  two  days  will  I  return  (literally,  twice) 
28.4 

kafr e' misen  qa'xantc  x'ne'x'tits  five  times  upwards  (they)  jumped 

tso  ku  Icwa  nictce'n  qalimi'ye  then,  perhaps,  in  a  few  days  .  .  . 
(literally,  now,  perhaps,  it  seems,  a  few  times,  morning  it  got) 
56.21 


To  this  group  belongs  also  the  indefinite  western  so  many  times, 
formed  from  the  stem  ices  so  many. 

his  weste'n  tsix’  ta  his  weste'n  yEai '  Lltd'itc  nltse'ts  I  stay  here 
just  as  long  as  in  the  other  country  (literally,  also  so  many 
times  here,  and  also  so  manv  times  in  another  country,  I  stay) 
26.8,  9 


§  76.  Ordinal-Multiplicative  -entcis 

The  ordinal-multiplicative  numerals,  expressed  in  English  by  at 
rHE  first  time,  at  the  second  time,  are  formed  by  means  of  the 
compound  suffix  -entcis.  This  suffix  consists  of  the  multiplicative  -en 
ksee  above),  of  the  modal  -tc  (see  §  36),  and  of  the  ordinal  suffix  -is 
see  §  74). 

xyixe1' wieqe' ntcis  lUHc  Id  ihiwe'xtcis  at  the  sixth  time  went  out 
her  heart  76.6,  7 
xhatf e' mise' ntcis  at  the  fifth  time 

The  ordinal  suffix  -is  may  be  omitted,  as  shown  in  the  following 
xample : 

heel1' Lentc  qalimi'ye  lau  laatd'ya  Id  sla'atc  on  the  fourth  day  he 
went  to  his  cousin  (literally,  four  times  [at]  morning  it  got  .  .  .  ) 
42.20,  21 
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§  77.  Distributive  -htfia 

Distributive  numerals  in  the  sense  of  one  each,  one  apiece,  are 
formed  by  adding  to  the  cardinal  numerals  the  suffix  -hina( see  General 
Remarks,  pp.  326,  327).  The  first  two  numerals,  yixe1  and  yuxwd, 
change  their  final  vowels  into  a  before  adding  the  suffix.  This  change 
may  be  due  to  purely  phonetic  causes  (see  §  7).  The  numeral  for 
three,  yi'psEn ,  drops  its  final  n  before  taking  the  suffix. 

yixahi'na  one  each 
yuxwahi'na  two  each 
yipsEhi'na  three  each 
hecLlLln'na  four  each 
hat Emishi'na  five  each 

gdus  yixahi'na  il  nhuumd'k'e  Ie  wi'nqas  xl  hV-'me  all  of  the  Spider’s 
children  have  wives  each  (literally,  all,  one  apiece,  they  with 
wives  [are],  the  Spider’s  children)  58.9 
yixahi'na  he' is  mi'laq  we  two  have  one  arrow  apiece 

PLURAL  FORMATIONS  (§§  78-79) 

§  78.  Irregular  Plurals 

The  majority  of  nominal  stems  have  the  same  forms  in  singular  and 
plural.  There  are,  however,  a  number  of  nouns  and  adjectives  that 
show  in  the  plural  a  formation  which  is  distinct  from  the  singular 
form.  This  formation  is  based  upon  two  grammatical  processes, 
suffixation  and  phonetic  change,  and  may  be  said  to  be  of  a  petrified 
character.  It  is  impossible  to  describe,  or  even  suggest,  the  pro¬ 
cesses  that  may  have  taken  place  in  this  formation;  hence  no  attempt 
will  be  made  to  discuss  them  in  detail. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  nominal  stems  that  occur  in  two  distinct 
forms,  —  one  for  the  singular,  and  the  other  for  the  plural: 


Singular  Plural 


a!  la  10.8 

hi1' me  20.3 

child 

huu'mis  24.6 

huumd'Tc’e  20.3 

woman 

to’miL  20.2 

tEmd’Le  24. 1 

old  man 

da!  mil  14.7 

ti'mtti  56.18 

man 

md  10.1 

men  24.22 

human  being 

k'nes 

k'ene'yese  30.16 

hunchback 

tsa'yuxu  20.5 

tsayd'ne  48.7 

small 

tcdxet 

tce'nixet  46.19 

short 

qaL 

kaLE'mka  134.25 

tall 

aii'maq  112.27 

aLi'maqa  44.20 

big 

tcitc  10.9 

titcd'ne  46.3 

kind,  manner 
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This  distinction  is  not  consistently  carried  out.  Cases  where  the 
singular  form  is  applied  to  denote  plural  concepts  are  quite  numerous. 
This  phenomenon  is  very  natural,  since  in  place  of  the  idea  of  plurality 
we  find  rather  the  idea  of  distribution  developed  in  Coos. 

§  79.  Plural  of  Terras  of’ Relationship,  -lyas 

The  only  substantives  that  form  a  plural  by  means  of  a  specific 
plural  suffix  are  the  terms  of  relationship.  The  suffix  employed  for 
this  purpose  (-lyas)  may  be  added  directly  to  the  stem,  or  may  be 
preceded  by  the  suffix  of  relationship,  -ate  (-ate)  (see  pp.  365,  366). 

rnEanl'yas  parents  86.12 

kwlya'xLtc  younger  sister  50.14  kwiLtd'yas  younger  sisters  82.14 
Mi! Late  older  brother  72.27  hdLtci'yas,  haMyas  older  brothers 

130.23 

dkuLd,tc  father  20.13  ekuLtci'yas,  ekuL%'yas  fathers 

d'ndtc  mother  68.16  e*n ted!  y  as  mothers 

This  suffix  may  be  present  in  the  stem  hltd'yas  village,  derived 
from  L.ftd  earth,  ground,  country.  The  initials  of  the  suffix  would 
amalgamate  with  the  final  d  of  the  stem  into  a  (see  §  9),  and  the  noun 
would  express  a  collective  plural. 

§  80.  MINOR  SUFFIXES 

Besides  the  suffixes  discussed  in  the  preceding  pages,  Coos  has  a  few 
suffixes  of  obscure  function,  that  occur  sporadically  onty,  and  that  are 
confined  to  certain  given  stems.  These  suffixes  are  as  follows: 

-i  occurs  in  one  or  two  instances,  and  is  rendered  by  and  all. 

mi'laq  arrow  12.10;  n mfi'laqa  hems! y at  Ie  rad  u  kwd'xaL  nmi'laqai 
with  arrow  he  is  20.18  she  took  out  a  person’s  bow  and 

arrow  and  all  62.23 

Id'mak’  bones  40.12  nteFt  ta  nld'mak’i  with  flesh  and 

bones  and  all 

-ca  is  suffixed  to  the  noun  huu'mik‘  old  woman.  It  was  explained  to 
me  as  having  an  endearing  character,  but  instances  are  not 
lacking  where  the  suffix  is  used  in  a  derogatory  sense. 

wandj  Lld'xEm  Ie  huumi'k’ca  thus  talking  is  the  (dear)  old  woman 
82.19,  20 

Lxarit  tclwdle'tc  Ie  huum%'k‘ca  (she)  threw  it  into  the  fire,  the  (bad) 
old  woman  (the  Giant- Woman) 
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aytms  occurs  in  three  instances,  and  seems  to  have  a  nominalizing 
character. 


tdhats  he  put  it  out  (the  light) 
128.16 


ice£  titc!  you  two  come  in! 
82.14 

hethe'te  rich  26.2 
lyaL,  -dyaLp  are 


Jr  JdtcJhd'yims  lau  tcJildet  it  (the 
fire)  is  burning  continually  (lit¬ 
erally,  without  [being]  put  out 
it  is- caused  to  burn)  40.25,  26 
titca'yims  ndd'wd'ya  to  come  in  I 
(should)  like 
Jtatd'yims  money  20.15 

seem  to 


suffixed  to  a  few  verbal  stems,  and 
denote  the  performer  of  an  action. 


In-  to  hunt  24.26  Ini'yaL  md  a  hunter 

all' cam  he  plays  alicani'yaL  a  player 

lou-  to  eat  Ldwi'yaL  a  person  that  eats 

qacqayu! yah  a  shadow  ( ?)  104. 9 

-lye,  -aye.  This  suffix  is  added  to  a  number  of  stems  expressing 
adjectival  ideas.  It  is  idiomatically  employed  in  the  formation 
of  comparison  (see  p.  417),  and  in  some  instances  it  is  used  to 
indicate  plurality  of  adjectival  concepts.  When  used  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  comparison,  it  seems  to  have  a  nominal- 
izing  function. 


ph!is  heavy 


xd'iuns  deep 


and  us  light 


Singular 

J)L  !is 

mi'tsis  128.20 
xu'us 


yu  kwa  pdLJd'ye  xJcun’naHc  they 
(pi.)  look  very  heavy  (literally, 
much  as  if  weight  [according  to] 
appearance)  64.8 

asi'h  la  u  x’iluvn'ye  Iex  ya'bas  the 
maggots  go  halfway  deep  (liter¬ 
ally,  middle,  goes  its  depth  [of] 
the  maggots)  40.12 
Ids  xd  ta  Jie'ux  xwd'wlye  Ie  dne 
they  two  are  as  light  as  you 
(literally,  also  he  and  their  two 
light  weight  [as]  yours) 

Plural 

pah!  d'ye  heavy 

mdtsd'ye  wise 

xwdwl'ye  light 


- ylya  is  suffixed  in  one  or  two  instances  to  local  adverbs,  giving  them 
an  adjectival  coloring,  as  it  were. 
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hi'ni  there  5.2  hinl'yiya  ma  dlR  lau  mi'tsis  from 

there  the  people  something- 
know  128.19,  20 

tsi  he'll  tama'lis  hinl'yiya  ma  just 
their  fashion  (of  the)  people  from 
there  130.8,  9 

The  function  of  this  suffix  may  best  be  compared  to  that  of 
the  German  suffix  -ige  in  phrases  like — 

der  heutige  Tag  this  day 

die  dorligen  Einviohner  the  inhabitants  from  there 

-l  has  been  found  suffixed  to  the  article  only.  It  seems  to  express 
the  idea  of  instrumentality,  although  this  idea  may  be  due  to 
the  prefixed  instrumental  n-. 

Ie  it,  he,  the  5.1  nle' hi  la  with  it  he  went  42:8 

nle' hi  wu'txe  with  it  she  returned 
70.23 

The  infixed  h  is  due  to  hiatus  (§  10). 

Reduplication  (§§  81-83) 

§  81*  Introductory 

Reduplication  as  a  means  of  forming  grammatical  processes  is 
resorted  to  frequently  in  Coos.  The  reduplication  may  be  either 
initial  or  final.  Initial  reduplication  affects  the  consonant,  vowel,  or 
whole  syllable.  It  consists  in  the  repetition  of  the  weakened  vowel 
or  consonant  of  the  stem,  or  in  the  duplication  of  the  first  stem- 
syllable.  The  connecting  vowel  between  two  reduplicated  consonants 
is  the  obscure  vowel;  but,  owing  to  the  great  tendency  of  Coos 
towards  euphony,  this  obscure  vowel  is  frequently  affected  by  the 
stem-vowel  (see  §  7).  Final  duplication  is  always  consonantic,  and 
consists  in  the  repetition  of  the  final  consonant  by  means  of  a  con¬ 
necting  obscure  vowel,  which  very  often  changes  its  quality  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  stem- vowel  preceding  it,  or  with  the  vowel  of  the  suffix 
that  follows  it  (see  §  7). 

The  grammatical  use  of  reduplication  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  verb. 

§  82*  Initial  Reduplication 

Initial  reduplication  expresses,  in  connection  with  the  proper  verbal 
suffixes,  intensity  of  action,  repetition,  duration,  and  customary 
action.  It  is  employed,  furthermore,  in  the  formation  of  the  passive 
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voice.  Syllabic  reduplication  is  used  very  often  in  addition  to  a  pho¬ 
netic  device  (see  §  84)  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  number  of  verbs 
expressing  transitive  ideas  of  continuous  duration.  These  verbs  do 
not  then  require  any  of  the  transitive  suffixes.  This  latter  application 
may  be  of  a  later,  secondary  origin. 

Examples  of  reduplication  of  initial  sound,  or  of  initial  consonant  and 
following  vowel: 

vfihi-  to  cheat 
qaic  small  128.29 


ai'wit  (he)  killed  them  124.4 
pits-  to  tear  up 
tlw-  to  coil 
lou-  to  buy 

Examples  of  s}Tllabic  duplication: 

tcfindhenl  he  is  thinking  24. 13, 
14 

c&vi-  to  attract 

itisldu'wat  he  recognized  it 
30.28 

ux  hi'toHs  they  two  put  it 
down  7.4 
l&p-  to  paint 

loux-  to  hit 

pdu’lewis  slave 

weL-  to  twist 

si'x'its  he  shook  it  off  42.3 


dwiwlna!  mi  I  am  cheating  you 
qEqai'cu  Id  wi'tin  clubbed  (into 
pieces)  is  his  blood  10.6 
ft  aiatfwd'yu  they  were  killed  58.8 
pEpilsu'ye  he  was  torn  up  48.16 
ntitiweMwat  I  am  coiling  it 
LduLduwi/yeqEm  it  is  being  bought 
88.13,  14 

en  hanL  tcintcind'is  you  sha’n’t 
think  of  me  88.29 
(dm&ma'edwaq  it  was  attracting  by 
means  of  its  breath  88.25 
iti'tisi'lu  (she)  is  being  recognized 
56.5 

lau  hithUdwe1' wat  these  he  is  put¬ 
ting  down  34.8 

xle'itc  lipli'yap  Id  d  with  it  she 
painted  their  faces  122.6 
xndant  lau  LduxLdu'wax  man}7,  that 
one  were  hitting  80.4,  5 
md  pduTcpdu' vm\cu  people  she  was 
enslaving  70.15 

xqe’Htc  vnLwe1' yciL  slowl}r  she  is 
twisting  him  60.7 
nsix’sl'yax'  I  am  shaking  it  off 


Owing  to  the  fact  that  reduplication  and  duplication  are  based  upon 
the  principle  of  consonantic  or  stem  weakening,  the  repeated  element 
occurs  very  often  in  a  changed  form.  The  following  rules  have  been 
observed  in  this  respect: 

(1)  The  semi-vocalic  y  reduplicates  into  a  long  %. 

yixe'ntce  together  64.8  lyixcmtcu' ye  it  was  gathered  up 

y ate? wat  he  is  coaxing  him  wdndj  il  %'yatu  thus  they  were 

coaxed  98.4,  5 
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(2)  The  spirant  x'  in  consonantic  combinations,  when  reduplicated, 
becomes  k\  In  the  same  manner  alveolar  s  becomes  the  affricative  ts. 

is  x’L!out  we  two  put  it  in  il  k'ix'Lldwe^wat  they  are  putting 
26.25  them  in  frequently  52.9 

x’ti  it  slid  down  26.19  k'ix'ti'yu  it  was  slid  down  91.5 

yixe'n  SLa'qa  la  once  to  bathe  tsisLa'qaai  she  was  bathing  84.21 
she  went  84.24 

stduq  he  stood  20.4  tsEstoge^yu  he  was  made  to  stand 

on  his  feet 


(3)  The  reduplication  of  the  fortis  palatal  Tc!  consists  in  the  mere 
amplification  of  the  consonant  by  means  of  a  prefixed  a-vowel. 

kla'lat  he  shouted  36.7  akla'laai  Ie  huu'mis  shouting  is  the 

woman  56.5 


(4)  Combinations  of  two  or  more  consonants,  of  which  a  velar,  a 
palatal,  a  nasal  (m,  n),  an  h  or  l ,  form  the  second  element,  reduplicate 
the  second  consonant.  The  lateral  (l)  is  in  such  cases  preceded  by  a 
vowel,  since  initial  combinations  of  1+  velar  axe  impossible. 


skwi'wat  he  informed  him 
164.22 


tsxaim'yat  he  put  it  down 
36.21 

ilcwa'at  he  cut  it  off 
sgats  he  seized  it  36.20 

ilxant  he  threw  it  42.10 

a'lgas  fear  66.4 

L.f/ia'tsa  he  put  on  28.23 
xmeni'yat  he  tipped  it  over 
46.26 

qlmits  she  ate  it  24.16 
xEali'yat  he  hugged  him  116.4 

Compare  also  — 
lai'xwit  she  jabbed  him  112.17 
hhidH  he  opens  (the  door) 


wdndj  kwiskwi' wat  that  way  he  is 
informing  her  60.19 
XEtsxawe1' wat  he  is  putting  it 
down 

kwriLkwa! yu  it  was  cut  off  76.14 
mil  qEsqd'yu  the  person  was 
seized  10.4 

xaL ! xane? wat  he  is  throwing  it 
frequently 

aqa'lqsond'ya  he  became  afraid 
of  him  28.24,  25 
haLlhd'yu  it  was  put  on 
rnExmenei,wat  he  is  tipping  it  over 

mEqhnl’yu  it  is  eaten  142.6 
elxe£lei'yu  he  was  hugged 

ilExu'ye  he  was  jabbed 
noLlnowe1’  wat  he  is  constantly 
opening  (the  door) 


(5)  Syllables  ending  in  an  m,n,l  +  consonant  omit  the  m,  n,  and  l  in 
the  repeated  syllable. 

kwilt-  to  roar  kwitkwi'ltaai  it  is  roaring  114.6 

qals-  to  cut  qasqa'lsaai  he  is  cutting 
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x’ 'tie' x' tits  he  jumped  32.4  x'itx'i'  ntaai  he  is  jumping 

mi'ntdts  she  asked  him  62.15  mitcmi'ntci'yeqEin  he  is  asked 

70.9 


haumx-  to  dress  hides 

da,' mil  man  14.7 

k!wanxu-  to  cut  (the  hair) 

tsilk’  to  tie  a  knot 
silp-  to  comb  (hair) 


ux  hau'xhaumaux  they  two  are 
dressing  hides  68. 27,  28 
ic  tEltd'miltu  you  two  (will)  get 
strong  120.17, 18 

lc!wa' xkJwanax  he  is  cutting  his 
hair 

tsi'k’tsilak"  he  is  tying  a  knot 
si'psilap  he  is  combing  (his  hair) 


A  number  of  stems  occur  in  parallel  forms  showing  both  conso- 
nantic  reduplication  and  syllabic  duplication. 


yixe'ntce  together  64.8 


x'ne’et  he  is  on  top  10.1 


mintc-  to  ask 
cuLts  he  set  afire 


lyixantce^ne1' yu  it  was  gathered 

up 

yExyixentcd'ri&yu  it  was  gathered 
up  84.16 

x'inx'ine1' wat  he  is  putting  it  on 
top 

x'i'x'intu  it  is  being  put  on  top 
mitcmi'natc  she  is  asking  80.12 
mEmintcu' ye  he  was  asked 
ciLcu' Laai  it  is  burning 
cecu'lu  fire  was  set  to  58.11 


§  83.  Final  Reduplication 


Final  reduplication  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  distribu¬ 
tion,  mutuality,  and,  in  intransitive  verbs,  an  action  that  is  performed 
now  and  then  (see  §  37).  It  is  also  employed  as  a  means  of  forming 
neutral  verbs  that  indicate  actions  of  long  incessant  duration. 


yEcq  he  went  away 

souxt-  to  trade 
hu^ mis  woman  26.7 
stou'waq  he  stood  20.7 
huMi'yat  he  rolls  it 
Jcwaa'tis  dream  98.7 

§  83 


qai'nis  lau  yaqEqd'ni  from  the 
shore  they  are  running  away  (one 
after  the  other,  singly)  36.18,19 
is  sbuxtitd'ni  hariL  we  two  will 
trade  (mutually)  16.7,  8 
iniExa'nd  lau  huumisisd'ni  them¬ 
selves  they  marry  12.5 
stowa'qEqdni  he  is  continually 
standing  up  and  sitting  down 
hwilEld' nl  Ie  balti'mis  rolling  is 
the  ocean  6.2 

lau  kwdatEsisd'm  he  is  constantly 
dreaming  (literallv,  now  and 
then)  72.1 
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lk!wa'ku  tE  xaap  is  continually  run¬ 
ning  down  the  water  17.4 
x’pafap  Ie  yixaJwEx  burning 
(down)  is  the  house 
wutxa'xa  te'is  hlifrne  came  back 
(one  by  one)  our  (dual)  children 
44.7  ' 

henpLpa'  wis  k!u'  waxu  my  hat  got 
lost  (impersonal) 

il  nEqa! qa  they  ran  away  (sever¬ 
ally) 

There  are  a  number  of  stems  expressing  verbal,  nominal,  and  adjec¬ 
tival  ideas,  that  appear  invariably  in  reduplicated  or  doubled  form. 
Some  of  these  expressions  are  onomatopoetic  in  character;  others 
may  have  been  borrowed  from  the  neighboring  languages;  .while  still 
others  may  be  new  formations,  necessitated  by  the  introduction  of 
new  ideas  and  concepts  through  the  contact  of  the  Coos  with  the 
white  people.  (See  also  §  116.) 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  such  stems: 


Vdwl  tE  xaap  runs  down  the 
water  16.9 

x’pl  Ie  yixa'wEx  it  burned 
down,  the  house  58.12, 13 
wu'txe  he  came  back  28.9 


h!uxw%'  Ie  huu'  mis  the  woman 
was  lost  54.19 
n.Eq  he  ran  away  100.16 


e' qeq  killing  spot  80.14 
(compare  e'qe-  to  die) 
yi'myim  eyelash  (compare 
yim-  to  twinkle) 
wa'lwal  knife  78. 11 

ha'x’hax’  wagon  (compare 
lictx'-  to  drag) 
hethe'te  rich  26.2 
heu' heu  knot  92.8 
pu'spus 1  cat 

puu'xpux  a  spout  30.25 
mus'mus 1  cow 

tau'tau  basket  112.4 
tsEtse'hwin  cane  28.18 
tsEli' mtsElim  button 


Wplip  white  man’s  paint  (com¬ 
pare  letp-  to  paint) 
tcd'xtcdx  rabbit  60.23 

g'img’i'mis  rain  (compare  g’i'mlt 
it  rains) 

Jri'nk’in  stick 

Irish’ a' sil  fish-hawk 
hu'hum,  raven 

qatqai'L  belt  28.7  (compare  tqo}L- 
to  put  a  belt  on) 
qa'lqal  digging-stick  26.17 
x’i'nx’in  saddle  (compare 
x’ne'et  it  is  on  top) 
xa' Lxat  ax  (compare  Lxat-  to  chop) 
xwa'lxwal  eye  40.1 
xwi'tsxut  deer  64.19 


ta'ntan  to  come  ashore  (whale)  128.28 

p%'x’pl  to  go  home  28.3 

yu'yu  to  stop  (while  traveling)  5.2 


§  83 
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Phonetic  Changes  (§§  84-85) 

Grammatical  processes  by  means  of  phonetic  changes  are  few  in 
number,  and  not  clearly  developed.  The  phonetic  change  may  be  of 
a  vocalic  or  consonantic  character. 


§  84.  Vocalic  Changes 

Vocalic  change  is.  confined  to  the  verb,  and  consists  in  the  amplifi¬ 
cation  of  the  stem  by  means  of  a  vowel  (usually  the  <z-vowel),  or  in 
the  modification  of  the  vowel  connecting  a  suffix  with  a  stem.  Stem 
amplification  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  forming  active  or  transi¬ 
tive  verbs  from  verbal  stems,  and  of  denoting  duration  of  action. 
The  latter  application  occurs  in  verbs  that  have  already  been  transi- 
tivized  by  means  of  some  transitive  suffix.  The  stem  is  frequently 
duplicated  before  amplification  is  applied  to  it  (see  §§  82,83).  For 
another  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  see  §§  4,  11. 


tkwlL-  to  follow 
tcinL-  to  reach 

stduq  he  stood  20.4 

ux  yu'yu  they  two  stopped 
(for  a  moment)  5.2 
k!au-  to  peck 

silp-  to  comb  one’s  hair 
mintc-  to  ask 

wIl-  to  twist 


In  tc%tc  tkwVyax  (they)  can  not  fol¬ 
low  him 

yixa'wExetc  tcH'naL  Id  ~kumd'x. 
to  (the  roof  of)  the  house  reached 
its  horn  86.25,  26 
nhaL.f  sto'waq  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree  he  stood  26.17 
ux  yu/w!yu  they  two  stopped  (for 
a  long  time)  5.5 

k’ilo'wit  kla'wal  he  saw  him  (in 
the  act  of)  pecking  at  it  20.9 
si’psilap  he  is  combing  his  hair 
wdndj  mitcmVnatc  that  way  she  is 
asking  80.12 

xqe'ltc  vnLwePyaL  slowly  she  is 
twisting  him  60.7 


Modification  of  a  connecting  vowel,  whenever  it  occurs,  is  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  indicating  duration  of  action.  As  this  phenomenon 
has  been  discussed  more  fully  in  connection  with  the  transitive  suffixes 
-t  and  - ts ,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapters  dealing  with  those 
suffixes  (see  §  26  and  also  p.  357),  in  order  to  avoid  repetition. 


uxlVcit  they  two  shake  it  13.8  IV cat  Ke  zltd  (he)  is  shaking  the 

earth  continually  16.2 

nm,u'xwit  I  felt  it  rymu’xrwat  I  am  feeling  it 

T}ltUs  I  painted  it  yltats  I  am  painting  it 

§  84 
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§  85.  Consonantic  Changes 

The  application  of  consonantic  changes  as  a  means  of  forming  gram¬ 
matical  processes  is  a  very  peculiar  phenomenon,  characteristic  of 
the  Coos  language.  Its  use  is  confined  to  a  very  few  instances;  and 
the  process,  while  to  all  appearances  consisting  in  the  hardening 
of  the  final  consonant,  is  of  such  a  petrified  nature  that  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  analyze  it.  It  occurs  only  in  a  few  nouns  of  relationship, 
and  its  significance  may  be  said  to  be  endearing  and  diminutive.  The 
following  examples  of  consonantic  change  have  been  found: 


Jewess  a  young  woman  86.1 
huu'mis  woman  24.6 


da! mil  man  14.7 
dl'lol  young  man  22.6 


kwe'iJc'  a  young  girl  12.2 
huu'mik’  old  woman  (used  in  the 
same  sense  as  we  use  our  phrase 
MT  DEAR  OLD  WIFE)  58.5 
to'miL  old  man  20.2 
dl'loL  young  boy  60.2 


Syntactic  Particles  (§§  86-95) 
§  86,  Introductory 


By  syntactic  particles  is  meant  here  the  great  number  of  enclitic 
and  proclitic  expletives  that  are  employed  in  Coos  as  a  means  of 
expressing  grammatical  categories  and  syntactic  relations.  They 
cover  a  wide  range  of  ideas,  and  refer  more  properly  to  the  whole 
sentence  than  to  any  specific  part  of  it.  With  the  exception  of  two 
particles,  none  of  them  are  capable  of  composition;  that  is  to  say, 
they  can  not  be  used  with  any  suffix  or  prefix,  although  two  or  even 
three  particles  may  be  combined  into  one.  Such  combined  particles 
usually  retain  the  functions  of  each  of  the  component  elements.  All 
syntactic  particles  are  freely  movable,  and  may  be  shifted  from  one 
position  to  another  without  affecting  the  sense  of  the  sentence. 


§  87.  Temporal  Particles 


1.  hart  about  to.  It  denotes  actions  that  will  take  place  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  future.  Its  position  is  freely  movable,  and  it  may  be 
placed  before  or  after  the  verb. 

tso  lian  Icvndt  Ke  k’itsima! mis  now  he  was  about  to  bend  the  half 
62.29 

xEall'yat  han  Ke  dl'lol  he  is  about  to  hug  the  young  man  114.26. 

§§  85-87 
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2.  hanL  shall,  will.  It  is  regularly  used  to  denote  a  future  action, 

and  it  is  the  sign  of  the  future.  It  either  precedes  or  follows 
the  verb. 

nen pkd'katc  hanL  nk'ild'wit  I  will  see  my  grandfather 

gous  dlH  hanL  hd'wi  everything  will  grow  9.3 

cin  sqats  hanL  ts  tdwdl  you  shall  seize  that  yonder  fire  40.18,  19 

is  all' cam  hanL  we  two  will  play  38.11 

in  Idyl  hanL  not  good  will  (it  be) 

3.  Eit  intend,  about  to.  It  gives  the  sentence  the  force  of  a  peri¬ 

phrastic  future.  It  either  precedes  or  follows  the  verb. 

i  qantc  Eit  e£la  when  anywhere  you  intend  to  go  15.3 
i  dlH  il  Lowdiuat  Eit  when  something  they  intend  to  eat  38.2 
qaiku  ux  wutxa'xa  Eit  te'is  hlifme  I  thought  that  they  two  should 
come  back,  those  our  (dual)  children  44.7 

4.  nlklwa  used  to  (be).  It  denotes  an  action  that  took  place  long 

ago.  It  is  often  used  as  a  sign  of  the  past  tense.  In  such  cases 
it  is  always  preceded  by  the  particle  he  usually  (see  below), 
and  it  follows  the  verb  which  is  used  in  its  repetitive  form. 

0  nlklwa  ye£neu  nd'hin  this  used  (to  be)  your  shinny  club  38.16 
xdap  nlu'qwit  nlklwa  water  I  used  to  boil 
nvnwl'naai  he  nlklwa  I  used  to  cheat 

o 

nsi'psilajp  he  'fyx’ne'k'  nlklwa  I  used  to  comb  my  hair 

By  suffixing  to  nlklwa  the  obsolete  suffix  - ll ,  the  temporal  adverb 
nlklwa' ll  yesterday  is  obtained. 

nlklwd'll  i^qa'la  yesterday  I  crossed  (the  river) 

huu'mis  he’laq  Ie  nlklwa'll  a  woman  arrived  yesterday  142.10 

5.  lie  usually,  frequently,  habitually,  denotes  an  action  that  is 

performed  vei^  frequently.  The  particle  either  precedes  or 
follows  the  verb.  The  verb  is  very  often  used  in  the  repetitive 
form,  whenever  possible. 

gdus  mi' late  he  Lld'xEm  always  usually  he  is  talking  15.4 
tEmd' Le  md  lau  tclidla'e'wat  he  old  people  on  that  sit  habitually 
38.3 

% 

When  following  the  future  particle  hanL ,  or  its  potential  form  yarn 
(see  p.  391),  he  coalesces  with  them  into  hanLawe  and  yanLawe 
respectively. 

yanLawe  dlH  elqauwenisa' ndya,  hanLawe  xle'itc  I'nuvn  e£ Lld'xEm 
whenever  you  will  get  mad  at  something,  you  will  talk  with  it 

§  87 
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loud  (literally,  if  shall  usually  something  you  get  angry  at  it 
shall  usually  with  it  hard  you  be  talking)  16.3,  4 
yanLawe  xqantc  md  hu'yam ,  IeIuu  hanLawe  e£kwd'nand'ya  when¬ 
ever  a  person  gets  ready  to  come  from  somewhere,  this  you 
shall  usually  tell  (literally,  if  shall  usually  from  where  a  person 

get  ready  [to  come]  this  shall  usually  you  tell  it)  19.3,  4 

• 

The  particle  he  amalgamates  with  the  adverb  yu  very  into  a  tem¬ 
poral  adverb,  yuwe  whenever. 

xa'hms  he  yuwe  lau  yixu'nie  warm  usually  (it  is)  whenever  that 
one  travels  24.6 

yuwe  yi'mat  hau  gdus  mi'ldtc  lokHd'kwaai  whenever  he  twinkles 
(his  eyes),  it  is  always  lightning  16.6,  7 

The  same  process  may  have  taken  place  in  the  rare  adverb  towe 
when.  The  first  component  may  be  a  stem,  to -,  while  the  second 
element  is  the  particle  he.  The  example  given  below  will  sub¬ 
stantiate  this  assertion.  We  have  here  a  complex  of  two  sen¬ 
tences  stating  a  fact  of  frequent  occurrence.  In  the  first  sen¬ 
tence  the  repetitive  particle  occurs  clearly,  while  it  seems  to  be 
missing  in  the  subordinate  sentence.  And  since,  according  to 
the  examples  given  above,  all  the  components  of  a  complex  of 
sentences  must  show  the  particle  he ,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the 
frequentative  particle  is  one  of  the  two  elements  in  towe.  The 
example  follows : 

xyEai'  Lltd'ltc  he  ux  yixu'nie  towe  huu'mis  hik!a' m.tlye  from 
another  country  usually  they  two  travel  when(ever)  a  woman 
gets  her  monthly  courses  26.6,  7 

§  88.  Particles  Denoting  Degrees  of  Certainty  and 

Knowledge 

6.  kwa  it  seems,  as  if,  like,  kind  of,  denotes  an  object  or  an  action 

the  quantity  or  quality  of  which  is  not  intimately  known  to  the 
speaker. 

hats  kwa  to' hits  just  as  if  he  hit  it 

kdas  kwa  li'cat  hE  L.ftd  almost  as  if  he  shook  the  earth  16.2 
hats  kwa  u'yu  wina'qaxEm  lal  Ldw&'wat  just  like  a  rainbow  is 
spread  out  that  (which)  he  was  eating  32.14 
hats  kwa  nto'miL  just  like  an  old  man  I  (am) 

7.  yikw ,  ku  maybe,  perhaps,  i  guess.  Both  forms  appear  without 

any  apparent  distinction.  This  particle  may  apply  to  any  part  of 
speech  in  a  sentence,  and  its  position  is  freely  movable.  It  has  a 
3045°— Bull.  40,  pt.  2—12 25  §  88 
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dubitative  character.  It  expresses  the  possibility  of  a  certain 
action  taking  or  having  taken  place,  and  at  the  same  time  doubts 
the  certainty  of  its  occurrence. 

hx'ni  ku  e'k’EXEm  lx' ye  ha! Late  there  perhaps  amongst  (them)  is 
your  elder  brother  94.28 

tsx  ku  ic  hSwese'nx  merely  perhaps  you  two  are  lying  28.13,  14 
LafyEtat  ku  (she)  may  get  hungry  64.15 
e£xa!nxs  ku  maybe  (that)  you  are  sick 

This  particle  is  very  often  followed  by  the  negation  in  not. 

yxku  xn  xd'nxs  he  is  probably  sick  (literally,  maybe  [or  maybe] 
not  he  is  sick) 

When  followed  by  the  future  particle  hanL,  it  amalgamates  with  it 
into  yxkwanL  or  kwanL  (see  §§  8,  9),  and  it  is  translated  by 
(i)  WONDER  WHETHER,  (i)  SUPPOSE  IF. 

nx  kwanL  a'ya  xiqd'ya  won’t  I  loose  my  breath?  (literally,  not  I 
perhaps  will  [be]  gone  my  breath)  54.13,  14 
lau  qxlUs  kwanL  suppose  I  hit  that  one  with  a  club  (literally, 
that  one  1  hit  it  with  a  club  perhaps  shall)  124.16 
yxkwanL  dx'ltei  nLdw&'wat  I  wonder  what  I  shall  eat  (literally, 
maybe  will  that  there  I  eat  it)  32.19,  20 

It  is  contracted  with  the  following  ul  into  yxkiiL,  kuL  (see  §  9  and 
p.  391). 

yxkxiL  in  Idyl  perhaps  that  will  be  good  (literally,  perhaps  would 
[be]  that  not  good) 

yxkuL  xtehte  yuL  Lxm  nhauxts  I  wonder  how  it  would  be  if  I 
should  make  a  dam  (literally,  perhaps  would  [be]  how,  if  should 
a  dam  I  make)  34.16 

in  kuL  qaic  hau'pxt  ten  xmx'nkatc  could  not  my  son-in-law  cut  off 
a  chunk?  (literally,  not  perhaps  would  a  chunk  cut  off  this  my 
son-in-law)  128.29 

When  followed  by  the  particle  xl  surely  (see  p.  388),  it  is  contracted 
with  it  into  yxkxoxl  or  kwxl  (see  §  8),  and  lends  to  a  statement  a 
high  degree  of  probability. 

qa'wax  kvnl  li'ye  ha! Late  above  may  (be)  surely  your  elder  brother 
96.4,  5 

The  particle  yxku ,  ku,  appears  sometimes  as  yxkwa ,  yxkwe ,  or  kwe. 
The  reason  for  this  phonetic  change  could  not  be  found. 

yxkwa  qante  la  where  may  it  have  gone?  (literally,  perhaps  some¬ 
where  it  went?)  88.3 
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yikwe  dlH  tE  nk’ilo'wit  what  may  it  be  that  I  see?  (literally,  per¬ 
haps  something  this  I  see  it)  108.11 
kwa  kwe  yu  In  d'yu  l  sla%  (I)  wonder  if  it  is  not  so,  cousin?  (liter¬ 
ally,  as  if  perhaps  very  not  surely  [it]  must  be,  O  cousin!)  38.21 

3.  hakwcil,  kwal.  A  compound  particle  having  the  same  signifi¬ 
cance  as  kwa.  It  consists  of  the  unexplained  prefix  ha-  (which 
seems  to  occur  also  in  hamiL ,  see  p.  392),  the  particle  kwa ,  and 
the  abbreviated  form  of  dtii  (see  p.  407). 

hakwal  x'id'yam  Ie  li'kwit  kind  of  reddish  (were)  the  feathexS  20.10 
k!wdant  hakwal  qa'luxtat  he  heard  some  kind  of  a  noise  (literally, 
he  heard  as  if  a  noise  were  made)  60. 29 

9.  qen  denotes  suspicion.  It  is  very  difficult  to  render  it  in  English 

otherwise  than  by  a  whole  sentence. 

kwa  qen  dlH  xH'mEq  she  suspected  some  scent  (literally,  as  if, 
suspicion,  something  [a]  smell)  24.10 
kwa  qen  md  ic  SLna'etwat  it  seems  as  if  you  two  are  hiding  a  per¬ 
son  (literally,  as  if,  suspicion,  a  person  you  two  are  hiding)  24.11 

10.  qaiku  expresses  a  supposition  on  the  part  of  the  speaker.  It 

was  invariably  rendered  by  i  thought.  Its  first  component 
can  not  be  analyzed,  while  the  second  is  clearly  the  particle  ku. 

qaiku  ux  wutxa'xa  eU  te'is  hi1' me  I  thought  they  two  were  going 
to  come  back,  these  our  two  children  44.7 
qaiku  in  U  ye£neu’  Id  I  thought  not  surely  (this  was)  your  property 
112.7 

11.  qaini.  Neither  of  the  two  elements  of  this  particle  can  be 

analyzed.  It  indicates  that  a  certain  fact  came  suddenly  into 
one’s  recollection,  and  may  best  be  translated  by  oh,  i  recol¬ 
lect,  i  remember.  It  is  usually  amplified  by  the  particle  l 
(see  p.  392),  which  either  follows  it  immediately  or  else  is  placed 
at  the  very  end  of  the  sentence. 

qaini  l  nwa'waLa  u  qdyis  he  recollected  that  this  was  a  spider 
(literally,  recollection,  must  be,  with  [its]  spider,  world)  30.3 
qaini  ku  nlo'we  qd'yls  l  he  came  to  remember  that  there  was 
such  a  thing  (literally,  recollection,  perhaps,  with  such  a  thing, 
the  world,  must  [be])  32.9 

12.  natsi.  It  is  used  by  the  speaker  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 

doubt.  It  was  rendered  by  i  doubt. 
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natsi  xdtfl  lctu  Low&'wat  I  doubt  (whether)  some  one  (will)  eat  it 
36.9 

natsi  xtcitc  lin  sqats  (we)  doubt  (whether)  we  (shall)  catch  it 
56.19,  20 

13.  hen  hearsay.  It  denotes  that  a  certain  occurrence  or  fact  is 

known  to  the  speaker  from  hearsay  only.  It  may  best  be  trans¬ 
lated  by  I  WAS  TOLD,  IT  IS  SAID. 

hd'wi  hen  Ie  wi'nqas  u  temi'sndtc  grew  up  the  Spider’s  grandson, 
it  is  said  66.11,  12 

pEULd'wai  hen  ta'ntan  whales  are  reported  to  (have)  come  ashore 
128.28 

ye£neu  E'le  hen  lau  # ai'wit  your  enemies  (as  I  heard  you  say)  those  I 
killed  110.16,  IT 

14.  II  surely,  certainly,  confirms  a  statement,  and  gives  it  the 

appearance  of  certainty.  It  is  often  used  in  apposition  to  hen, 
whenever  the  speaker  wishes  to  imply  that  he  himself  was  a  wit¬ 
ness  of  a  certain  occurrence.  It  denotes  knowledge  by  experi¬ 
ence,  and  may  be  translated  by  i  saw  it.  It  either  follows  or 
precedes  that  part  of  a  sentence  which  it  is  to  specify  more 
clearly. 

md  il  i}Loweifwat  persons  I  do  eat,  indeed  24. 18 
lyiloxqai' nis  md  il  1  am  a  doctor,  surely  10.2 
ten  il  e£Lduku  there,  indeed,  sit  down  38.22 
rbk'ilo'wit  il  I  saw  him,  for  sure 
xd'nis  il  he  is  sick  (I  saw  it) 

Ie'yI  hanLel  it  will  be  good  certainly  15.9  (hanLel  =  ham+il 
see  §  7) 

in  hel  sla  not  so,  cousin  42.23  (see  §  7) 

15.  cku  indicates  knowledge  by  evidence.  It  is  used  whenever  the 

speaker  wishes  to  state  a  fact  that  occurred  beyond  doubt,  but 
whose  causes  are  not  known  to  him.  It  is  composed  of  cE  (see 
p.  389)  and  ku.  It  may  be  rendered  by  it  must  have  been 
that. 

yU'xwd  cku  huumd'k'e  yu'kwe  two  women  must  have  gone  ashore 
126.11,  12  (the  speaker  knows  this  fact  to  be  true  by  examining 
the  tracks  on  the  sand  beach) 

hats  cku  kwa  xmd  lau  ten  hithitowe1’ wat  just  it  must  be  as  if  a  per¬ 
son  that  thing  there  put  it  112.2  (the  evidence  of  this  fact  was 
the  finding  of  the  object  in  question) 
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§  89.  Particles  Denoting  Connection  with  Previously 

Expressed  Ideas 

16.  yiqax9  yiqa .  The  exact  significance  of  this  particle  is  not  clear. 
It  was  rendered  by  still,  anyway,  at  any  rate,  neverthe¬ 
less,  right  away,  just.  In  some  cases  it  denotes  a  continual 
action. 

yiqa  in  to' hits  Ke  to'qmas  still  not  he  hit  the  woodpecker  22.5 

■yiqa  hanL  tsix'  dhakutou' wat  ti'ye  ix'  at  any  rate,  you  will  here 
leave  your  canoe  54.10, 11 

yiqax  hanL  Tila  right  away  I  am  going 

md  ytifxwd  md  la,  yiqa  il  tsxau'wat  even  if  two  persons  go,  never¬ 
theless  they  kill  them  90.10 

hats  yiqa  xqa'wax  itx  kwina'etwat  just  continually  from  above  they 
two  look  at  it  6.9 

IT.  qats  however,  nevertheless,  notwithstanding. 

xqa'wax  ha'ktwitem ,  lau  qats  kwa  d'yu  towa'hai  qa'xantc  from 
above,  some  one  pulled  him,  however,  it  seemed  as  if  he  surely 
ran  upwards  (by  himself)  92.9,  10 

qats  kwiLkwd'yu ,  hats  lEqau'we  Ie  d'la  nevertheless  it  was  cut  off 
(and)  it  just  died,  the  child  76.15,  16 

18.  md  BUT,  EVEN  IF,  REALLY. 

md  yu'xwd  md  la ,  yiqa  il  tsxau'wat  even  if  two  persons  go,  never¬ 
theless  they  kill  them  90. 10 

ma  yanLawe  ti'mili  diH  e£  to'  hits,  yiqa  hanLawe  lau  e! tsxau'wat 

even  if  strong  something  you  will  strike,  still  you  will  kill  it 
124.11,  12 

md  with  the  negative  particle  in  is  rendered  by  not  at  all. 

md  in  md  kwad'niya ,  md  wdndj  Lld'xEm  not  at  all  people  he 
saw,  nevertheless  that  way  he  was  talking  (making  believe  that 
he  saw  them)  30.27 

19.  nd,  ndyim  because. 

e£alqsitd'mi,  ndyim  wdndj  e£L!d'xEm  you  scare  me,  because  that 
way  you  are  talking  110.15,  16 

nd  d'yu  qa'lyeq  ha'ltsat  because  surely  salmon  (will)  come  into  the 
river  36.26 

§  90.  Particles  Denoting  Emotional  States 

20.  cE  expresses  slight  surprise  at  a  state  of  affairs  that  has  come  into 

existence  contrary  to  one’s  expectations. 

huu'?nis  cE  la  d'la  a  female  (was)  his  child  (a  boy  was  expected  in 
this  case)  108.6  §§  89-90 
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da! mil  cE  d'yu  a  man  (it  was)  surely 
tslimi'ye  cE  summer  it  got  30.20 
tso  cE  Lq!  now  it  was  cooked  34.2 

yu  cE  Le  elk!  a!  lat  too  loud  you  shout  (literally,  very  contrary  to  my 
expectations  you  shout  [the  speaker  ordered  the  whale  to  shout 
loud,  but  he  did  not  expect  such  a  noise;  hence  the  use  of  cE  in 
this  sentence])  36.15 

hd'wi  cE  Ie  wi'nqas  u  temi'sndtc  grown  up  (has)  the  Spider’s 
grandson  (this  statement  was  made  by  a  person  who  believed 
the  boy  to  have  been  dead)  64.24,  25 

CE  is  combined  with  the  future  particle  hanL  into  canL ,  and  with  the 
potential  ul  into  cul  (see  §  9).  These  new  particles  express 
expectation  that  will  certainly  be  fulfilled,  and  may  be  trans¬ 
lated  by  I  HOPE,  IT  OUGHT. 

eHriyi  cam,  you  will  be  all  right  (I  hope)  124.14 
ni  canL  tedte  xa'ltil  (I  hope)  he  won’t  do  anything  to  me  (literally, 
not  to  me,  it  ought,  what  he  does)  116.2 
yu  cul  nk’ ! "ak'ina! wis  yu,L  riLi'mlet  I  ought  to  get  tery  tired,  if  I 
keep  on  spearing  (literally,  very  much,  it  ought  to  be,  I  with¬ 
out  laziness,  if  should  1  spear  it)  34.17 
lE'yi  cul  i  lau  in  kwizkwdJyu  good  it  might  have  been  if  that  one 
not  had  been  cut  off  76.16 

lau  cul  ni'citc  is  vii’yat  (of)  that  a  little  we  two  ought  to  take 
home  112.3 

cE  is  frequently  prefixed  to  the  demonstrative  pronoun  £e,  forming 
a  new  particle  ctE  or  eta.  This  particle  often  follows  the 
interrogative  forms  of  tedte ,  diirl,  and  wit  (see  pp.  407,  411), 
giving  the  interrogation  a  tinge  of  surprise,  as  it  were. 

e£wi'tu  eta  who  are  you?  (literally,  you,  who  is  it?) 
divlu  eta  tE  nk’ild'wit  what  do  I  see?  (literally,  what  is  it  that  I 
see?)  106.16,  17 

xtcn'tcu  eta  tE  lau  in  L!ndu,tat  why  does  it  not  come  open?  (liter¬ 
ally,  why  is  it  that  that  one  not  comes  open?)  76.4 

21.  ctl  indeed.  Composed  of  cE  and  il.  It  has  retained  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  both  of  its  component  elements.  It  consequently 
denotes  a  fact  known  by  actual  experience,  at  the  occurrence 
of  which  the  speaker  is  surprised,  as  it  came  into  existence 
contrary  to  his  expectations. 

his  cil  e£ne  ye£  meild,kuku  la  H  x'na'at  also  indeed,  thou,  O  heart  of 
salmon!  runnest?  36.19,  20 
tso  cil  xwandji' ye  now,  indeed,  that  way  it  is  8.2 
e£ne  cal  you  it  is,  indeed  10.3 

§90 
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This  particle  occurs  frequently  with  the  transitional  suffix  -lye 
(see  §  35). 

hi'nl  cill'ye  rnandy  k!wdant  there,  indeed,  already  he  felt  it 
32.16,  17 

22.  hitc  indicates  surprise.  The  native  Coos  is  unable  to  render  it. 

Its  meaning  was  deduced  from  the  sense  of  the  sentences  in 
which  it  occurred. 

hethats  da' mil  k'ild'wit  tsxu  hitc  Ieh  heni'kwndtc  suddenly  a  man 
she  saw  lying  with  her  elder  sister  50.22,  23 
md  hem'tset  hitc  a  person  was  laid  bare  58.22 

§  91.  Particles  Denoting  the  Conditional 

23.  UL  would,  should.  It  puts  the  sentence  in  which  it  occurs  in 

a  potential  mode.  It  may  either  precede  or  follow  the  verb  to 
which  it  belongs. 

kaf  E'misen  qaliml'ye  ul  wu’txe  ten  d’la  in  five  days,  if  should 
return  rhy  child  42.22,  23 

lau  ul  nk'ild'unt  ali'canl  H  men  (I)  should  be  the  one  to  see  them 
play,  if —  92.16 

nk'i'  loHs  ul  I  should  find  it  if — 

xtcd'tcuL  how  would  it  be  if —  5.2  (contracted  from  xtci'tcu  +  UL ; 
see  §  9). 

24.  yuL  if — should,  if — would.  It  gives  the  sentence  a  conditional 

tinge.  It  occurs  usually  in  the  subordinate  sentence  whenever 
ul  has  been  used  in  the  co-ordinate  sentence,  although  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  used  independently  of  ul.  It  always  precedes  the  verb. 

xtcn'tcuL  yuL  is  soHitd'nl  how  would  it  be  if  we  two  should  trade? 
15.6 

yuL  kunna'eiwat  lau  In  ul  aiatfwd'yu  Ie  hi1' me  if  she  had  seen  it, 
they  not  would  have  been  killed,  the  children  58.10,  11 
Ie' yl  yuL  nnLi'me  good  (would  it  be)  if  I  should  have  a  fish-trap 
34.19 

25.  yanL  if  expresses  the  conditional  in  the  present  or  future  tense. 

It  usually  precedes  the  verb,  and  it  is  used  in  subordinate  sen¬ 
tences  in  apposition  to  hanL.  It  also  occurs  independently  of 
hanL.  Since  the  native  Coos  does  not  distinguish  between  the 
conditional  present  and  future  tenses,  yanL  is  used  to  express 
also  the  present  conditional. 

il  nl  hanL  kwina'll ,  yanL  ncEa'lctet  they  will  not  see  me,  if  I  [will] 
work  128.23,  24 
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yanL  en  dowd'ya  xwdndj ,  yixe!'  dlll  lianL  eEmitsmitsta! mi  if  you 
don’t  want  it  that  way,  one  thing  I  will  teach  you  124.7,  8 
.  .  .  yanL  yEai '  lUo! ate  is  he'laq  when  in  another  country  we 
two  shall  arrive  28.23 

'QJc'Unt  yanLel  I  guess,  I  will  try,  surely  (literally,  if  I  shall  try, 
surely;  yanLel  =  yanL  +  il;  see  §  7) 

§  92,  Exhortative  Particles 

26.  j L  must,  necessarily.  It  signifies  that  a  certain  state  of  affairs 

or  an  action  must  take  place.  It  has  therefore  the  force  of  an 
emphatic  imperative.  It  is  placed  either  before  or  after  the 
verb  (or  noun),  no  matter  whether  the  verb  is  used  in  its  impera¬ 
tive  form  or  not. 

Itcila'ais  l  cin  la' ex  close  to  the  shore  you  (must)  go  30.23 

qa' xantc  l  jpEl'tE  loud  you  (must)  shout  (literally,  shout  upwards) 

30.26 

In  l  tchtc  xa'ltE  ten,  da! mid  don’t  you  do  anything  to  my  husband 
(literally,  not  [must],  manner,  do  it,  [to]  that  my  husband)  26.15 
cine £  tila'qai  l  you  must  stay  (here) 
e£lEqauwiya' tanl  l  you  (must)  tell  a  story  38.13,  14 
Id  l  ul  Ie'y%  this  must  be  good  (literally,  that  thing,  necessarily, 
should  be  good)  40.25 

27.  liamiL ,  miL,  iL.  The  exact  function  of  this  particle  defies  all 

attempts  at  an  explanation.  It  was  usually  translated  by  let 

ME,  I  SHOULD  LIKE  TO,  BETTER  (iT  WILL  BE,  IF),  whenever  it 
referred  to  the  speaker.  When  referring  to  the  person  spoken 
to  or  spoken  of,  it  was  rendered  by  better,  you  may,  please, 
a  while. 

hamlL  nkwina'eiwat  I  should  like  to  look  at  him 
mlL  dilt'e v  to' hits  better  hit  this  one  124.15 
hamlL  dne  xle'itc  dk’  !i'  ntqEm  you  may  with  it  try  92.1 
hamlL  eEL!dts  please,  speak  16.2 

mlL  halt!  eEne  xle'itc  e£L!dts  now  you  with  it  speak  (a  while)  16.5 
II  hanL  xtcltc  xa'lcdf  what  (would  be)  better  to  do?  86.10 

In  examining  these  sentences  one  must  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
hamlL  (or  mlL)  is  of  an  exhortative  character.  By  its  means  the 
speaker  either  asks  permission  of  the  imaginary  person  spoken 
to,  to  perform  a  certain  action,  or  he  conveys  a  polite  command 
to  the  person  spoken  to.  In  both  cases  the  granting  of  the 
desire  is  a  foregone  conclusion. 
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hamiL  and  mlL  are  contracted  with  the  periphrastic  han  into  hamlLan 
and  ndzan ,  adding  to  the  particle  a  future  significance. 

hamlLan  tilUHg  let  me  go  out  28.26 

hamlLan  ni'k’in  ixwildu'wat  let  me  look  for  wood  102.3 

mlLan  esmuxtUsd'mi  permit  me  to  feel  of  you  72.17 

28.  kwis  let  us  two.  This  particle  is  composed  of  the  particle  ku 

perhaps  and  of  the  inclusive  form  of  the  personal  pronoun  is 
we  two.  Its  function  is  that  of  an  imperative  for  the  inclusive. 
The  verb,  which  it  always  precedes,  takes  the  imperative  suffixes. 

lewis  Lxa'tE  let  us  two  chop  wood  26.15,  16 

kwis  tsE’mtitsE  tE  tahd'lik '  let  us  two  loosen  that  quiver  122.27 

29.  kwin  let  us  (all)  exercises  the  function  of  the  imperative  for 

the  first  person  plural.  The  first  component  is,  beyond  doubt, 
the  particle  Jcu  perhaps.  The  second  element  can  be  no  other 
than  the  personal  pronoun  for  the  first  person  plural  lin.  The 
contraction  of  ku  +  lin  into  kwin  may  have  been  effected  by  the 
analogy  of  ku  +  is  into  kwis. 

kwin  Le  tsxe’wE  let  us  kill  him  quickly  68.3 
kwin  sqa'tsE  let  us  seize  it 

§  93 .  JP  articles  Denoting  Emphasis 

30.  heK  By  its  means  the  Coos  emphasizes  any  part  of  speech.  It 

usually  precedes  the  word  to  be  emphasized. 

he *  yu  xtcd'yuxu  md  a  very  insignificant  man  (literally,  emphasis, 
very  small  man)  42. 6 

he1  xd  I'la  Lowi'tat  xd'apatc  she  first  ran  into  the  water  56.9 
he *  cil  kw&k'l'ye  surely,  indeed,  it  was  a  girl  12.1,  2 

Whenever  he 1  precedes  the  conjunction  hats,  it  forms  a  new  particle, 
which  is  rendered  by  suddenly. 

he1  hats  md  k'ilo'wit  suddenly  a  person  she  saw  54.2 
Mhats  L.rndu'tat  Ie  tdi'lE  suddenly  came  open  the  door  62.5 

31.  hetkwain  exceedingly  (like  the  English  colloquial  awfully). 

This  particle  consists  of  the  following  three  independent  and 
separable  components:  he i,  kwa,  and  In.  Literally  translated, 
the  particle  means  verily,  it  seems  not.  Since  the  phrase  is 
used  as  a  sort  of  an  exclamation  with  an  interrogative  character, 
it  may  best  be  compared  to  our  English  exclamation  isn’t  this 
a  fine  day!  which  really  means  this  is  a  fine  day. 
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helkwain  lE'yi  u  iluvje'Hcks  she  was  awfully  glad  (literally,  what, 
as  if  not  her  heart  good?)  64.9,  10 
he'kwain  xhu'wis  md  a  very  poor  man  (literally,  what,  as  if  not 
a  poor  man?)  42.5 

he'kwa  il  in  dowd'ya  they  liked  him  very  much  (literally,  what, 
as  if  they  not  liked  him?)  24.29 

32.  itE  is  used  in  direct  discourse  only.  It  always  follows  the  word 

that  is  to  be  emphasized. 

n'ne  Ue  Ie  e£  dowdy  Extd' is  qau’wa  I  am  (emphatic)  the  one  you 
wanted  (last)  night  50.25,  26 
e£huu'mis  He!  you  will  (be)  a  woman  (emphatic)  24.20 
tel  Ue  kwd'xdL  li'ye  e'kuLatc  this  (emphatic)  (is)  the  bow  (of)  thy 
father  62.24 

qa'lyeq  Ue  in  Ue pEnio'wai  it  is  salmon,  not  whale  (literally,  sal¬ 
mon  [emphasis],  not  [emphasis]  whale)  130.12,  13 

§  94.  Restrictive  Particles 

33.  La  only.  It  limits  the  action  to  a  certain  object.  It  always  fol¬ 

lows  the  word  so  limited. 

lau  La  in  tcitc  xalt  (to)  that  only  not  anything  he  did  68.13 
wa'lwal  La  d'tsEm  a  knife  only  give  me  80.14,  15 
wdndj  La  ux  kwee’niyern  that  way  only  people  know  them  two 
19.10 

34.  tsi  simply,  merely,  just.  It  has  a  slight  restrictive  character. 
tsi  e£qa'qal  you  were  merely  sleeping  68.19 

yixe'n  qalimi'ye  tsi  in  dill  one  morning,  it  was  simply  gone  (lit¬ 
erally,  once,  morning  it  got,  simply,  not  something)  88.3 

tsi  contracts  with  the  following  hanL  into  tsanL  (see  §  9). 

tsanL  eHd'tchnts  only  then  shall  you  have  it  78.15 

§  95.  The  Interrogative  Particle  I 

35.  1.  This  particle,  exercising  the  function  of  our  sign  of  interroga¬ 

tion,  is  used  only  in  sentences  that  have  no  other  interrogation. 
It  is  usually  placed  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

d'yu  e£iloxqai'nis  i  surely  (art)  thou  a  doctor?  10.4 
tsix’  ux  la  i  did  they  two  go  (by)  here?  96.18,  19 
e£kwina' elwat  i  neq,  hd' Late  have  you  seen  my  elder  brothers? 
96.18 

When  preceded  by  the  particle  han,  i  is  rendered  by  may  i  ? 

nqhnits  han  i  may  I  eat  it? 

§§  94-95 
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THE  PRONOUN  (§§  96-100) 

§  96.  The  Independent  Personal  Pronouns 

Coos  has  two  sets  of  independent  personal  pronouns,  formed  from 
two  different  stems. 

The  first  of  these  two  sets  is  formed  from  the  stem  -xkan  for  the 
first  and  second  persons,  and  -xka  for  the  third  person,  to  which  are 
prefixed  the  personal  pronouns  (see  §  18),  giving  the  following  series: 


1st  person  .... 

nE'xkan 

Singular  .... 

2d  person  .... 

e'xkan 

3d  person  .... 

xd'lca 

Inclusive  .... 

isnE'xkan 

Dual . 

Exclusive  .... 

xwinnE'xlcan 

2d  person  .... 

Ice'xkan 

3d  person  .... 

■Axxd'ka 

1st  person  .... 

ItnnE'xkan 

Plural  . 

2d  person  .... 

cine'xkan 

3d  person  .... 

ilxa'ka 

The  obscure  vowel  in  tie' xkan  is  due  to  the  law  of  consonantic  clus¬ 
ters  (see  §  4). 

For  the  dropping  of  the  glottal  stop,  inherent  in  the  second  person 
singular,  see  §  3. 

The  peculiar  vowels  in  the  third  person  singular  may  be  the  com¬ 
bined  effect  of  accent  and  of  the  dropping  of  the  final  n. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  singular  forms  are  the  basis 
for  the  corresponding  dual  and  plural  forms.  Thus,  the  inclusive  is 
formed  by  combining  the  inclusive  pronoun  is  with  the  singular  for 
the  first  person  nE'xkan;  the  second  person  dual  is  composed  of  the 
personal  pronoun  for  the  second  person  dual  ic,  and  the  singular  for 
the  second  person  e'xkan;  etc. 

These  pronouns  have  the  force  of  a  whole  sentence,  and  may  be 
translated  by  i  (thou,  he  .  .  .  )  am  the  one,  who  - 

nE'xkan  hanL  lau  nx'inti'yat  tE  xdap  I  will  be  the  one  to  run 
away  with  that  water  40.20,  21 

his  hanL  e'xkan  yixe1' e£k!wint  also  thou  shalt  be  the  one  to  shoot 
one  (arrow)  13.1 
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That  the  dual  and  plural  forms  of  this  set  are  not  felt  to  be  integral 
units,  and  may  easily  be  separated  according  to  their  component  ele¬ 
ments,  is  best  shown  by  the  following  example: 

tso  hanL  nn'xkan  xwin  eHHtafmi  now  will  we  two  tell  thee 
126.21,  22  ( nE'xkan  xw%n  instead  of  xwinnE'  xJcan) 

This  use  of  the  singular  pronouns  in  place  of  the  plural  has  been 
referred  to  in  §  46. 

The  second  set  of  independent  personal  pronouns  may  be  called  the 
“verbal  set.”  These  pronouns  are  formed  by  prefixing  the  personal 
pronouns  n,  e£ ,  etc.,  to  the  stem  -ne,  which  seems  to  have  a  verbal  sig¬ 
nificance.  The  pronouns  thus  obtained  may  be  translated  by  it  is  i, 
it  is  thou,  etc. 

The  third  persons  singular,  dual,  and  plural  have  no  special  forms 
in  this  set;  but  they  are  replaced  by  cca,  uxxd,  ilxii ,  forms  related  to 
xd'kd ,  uxxd'ka ,  and  ilxa'kd. 

The  series  follows. 


1st  person  .... 

n'ne 

Singular  .... 

2d  person  .... 

&ne 

3d  person  .... 

xa 

Dual . 

Inclusive  .... 

Exclusive  .... 

2d  person  .... 

I'sne 

xwtn'ne 

i’cne 

3d  person  .... 

u'xxd 

1st  person  .... 

lln'ne 

Plural  .... 

2d  person  .... 

cln'ne 

3d  person  .... 

il'xci 

Ms  hanL  n'ne  td  nla  I  too  will  go  there  94.22 

halt!  esne  tsix'  esstouq  now  it  is  thy  turn  to  stand  here  64.32 

Ms  xd  cEa'lctet  she  too  is  working  22.26,  27 


The  Possessive  Pronouns  (§§  97-98) 

§  97.  The  Sign  of  Possession,  u 

The  idea  of  possession  is  expressed  in  Coos  by  means  of  the  posses¬ 
sive  particle  $,  which  follows  the  term  expressing  the  possessor,  and 
precedes  that  indicating  the  possessed  object.  The  possessor  is  not 
infrequently  preceded  by  the  article. 
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klwe'heu  lirnek’  k'iLo'witsa  leaves  of  a  willow  he  found  30.17,  18 
Jie  hd'tcit!  u  d'la  x'i'ntset  Hetcit’s  child  got  on  top  24.23 
ux  lemi’yat  Ie  mexd'ye  u  kwd’xu  they  two  set  up  the  eagle’s  feathers 

8.10 

xwdndj  u  lianas  Jie  tsa'yuxu  Id'nik’  such  (was)  the  name  of  the  small 
river  46.10,  11 

The  possessive  sign  very  frequently  takes  the  place  of  the  possessive 
pronoun  for  the  third  persons  singular  and  plural. 

Ie'  yi  u  iluwe'Hcis  he  was  glad  (literally,  good  his  heart)  32.5 
a'ya  cku  u  qd'ya  she  must  have  lost  her  breath  (literally,  gone  must 
be  her  breath)  58.24,  25 

la  u  hau'we  Ie  tcdci'mil  the  spruce-tree  is  growing  (literally,  goes 
its  growth,  the  spruce-tree)  20.16 
la  u  paa'wEs  Ie  xdaq?  the  water  is  filling  up  (literally,  goes  its 
fullness,  the  water)  44.17 

d'wi  u  Ldwd'was  she  finished  eating  (literally,  it  ended,  her  food) 
24.13 

Jie  e'stis  md  aLi'maqa  u  ix’  some  people  had  large  canoes  (liter¬ 
ally,  some  people,  large  their  canoes)  44.20 
yfLxwd'  u  huumd'k’e  he  has  two  wives  (literally,  two  [are]  his 
wives)  20.3 

dji  u  x'na! at  Ie  ndusk’i'U  the  Big  Woman  came  quickly  (literally, 
comes  her  quickness,  the  Big  Woman)  78.26 

The  possessive  sign  is  employed  in  impersonal  sentences,  where  the 
subject  of  the  sentence  is  qd'yis  world  or  men  people.  In  these 
cases  the  subject  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  and  the  posses¬ 
sive  sign  is  affixed  to  the  possessed  object,  immediately  preceding  the 
subject.  The  sentences  are  rendered  by  there  was,  they  are. 

k' ! ah! ta'  Ijl  qd'yis  there  was  no  land  (literally,  without  [its]  land 
the  world)  5.5;  6.1 

in  tdle'xEm  u  qd'yis  there  was  no  low  tide  (literally,  not  [has]  its 
dry  condition  [the]  world)  15.8 

nwa'waLa  qd'yis  there  was  a  spider  (literally,  with  its  spider 
[is]  the  world)  30.3 

qaici'nis  kwee'ti  u  men  people  were  living  in  a  small  place  (liter¬ 
ally,  in  a  small  place  their  living  [place  have]  people)  50.7 
tci  ti'k’ine  u  men  there  they  were  standing  (literally,  there  their 
standing  [place,  severally  have]  people)  74.28 
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§  98.  The  Possessive  Pronouns  Proper 

The  possessive  pronouns  proper  are  formed  by  prefixing  to  the 
personal  pronouns  #,  <?£,  etc.,  the  article  Ie  or  Ke ,  or  the  demonstrative 
pronoun  tE.  These  forms  may  be  regarded  as  loose  prefixes. 


Singular  .  .  . 

1 

1st  person  .... 

2d  person  .... 

3d  person  .... 

heri 

Vi' ye 
ha 

len 

li'ya 
la,  la 

te?i 

ti'ye 

ta(T) 

Inclusive  .... 

he'ts 

le'is 

te'is 

Exclusive  .... 

he'xwin 

le'xwin 

te'xwln 

2d  person  .... 

he'ic 

le'ic 

le’ic 

3d  person  .... 

he'llx 

le'Ax 

te'&x 

1st  person  .... 

he'lin 

le'lin 

le'lin 

Plural  .... 

2d  person  .... 

he' din 

le'cin 

le'cin 

3d  person  .... 

he'il 

le'il 

te'il 

The  second  person  singular  ll' ye  has  resulted  from  the  combination 
lE+eE.  This  phonetic  irregularity  remains  unexplained.  The  forms 
ll’ya  and  la  occur  before  nouns  having  a- vowels  (see  §  7). 

a'yu  call' ye  heii  kwaa'tis  surely,  true  came  my  dream  100.14 
lau  kwina'e*wat  li'ye  iluwe'Hcns  that  one  is  looking  into  thy  heart 
14.8 

ptf'nts  li'ya  kxla  bend  thy  foot  120.13 
Kan  ye' es  lau  Llk’its  into  his  mouth  she  poured  it  102.12 
lau  hanL  he' is  kala'lis  these  shall  be  our  two  subjects  124.6 
haltlyu  ndant  he'lin  cEalcta!  was  too  great  (is)  our  work  68.27 
Ldwa'kats  he'il  etnatc  living  is  their  mother  84.21 
Id  l! aha' was  her  clothes  110.3 
Ldwa'kats  la  a! la  his  child  remained  110.10 
xd'nis  le'xwin  e'kuLatc  sick  is  our  (dual)  father  126.18, 19 
ic  la'tsit  le'ic  e'kuLatc  you  two  go  and  get  your  (dual)  father  20.13 
Hx  kwiskwi'wat  le'ux  e'kuLdtc  they  two  were  informing  their  (dual) 
father  20.25 

lEyuwi'ltE  le' can  so'wel!  wiggle  your  fingers!  122.8 
tytsxau'wat  hanL  tea}  mi’nkatc  I  will  kill  that  my  son-in-law  26.22 
ti'yex  e'kuLdtc  hanL  lau  k’i' loHs  tl'ye  ix‘  thy  father  will  find  thy 
canoe  54.11 

A  peculiar  form  of  the  possessive  pronoun  for  the  first  person  singu¬ 
lar  is  the  frequently  occurring  nety.  This  form  may  be  explained  as  a 
reduplicated  stem,  in  which  the  first  n  is,  so  to  speak,  the  article  for 
the  first  person  singular,  formed  in  analogy  to  Ie  or  Ke. 

neri  pkd'katc  hanL  nk‘ild'v)it  my  grandfather  I  shall  see 
aiaVwalyu  nei}  hi*' me  killed  were  (all)  my  children  62.18 
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The  personal  pronouns  without  prefixes  are  often  employed  as  pos¬ 
sessive  pronouns.  In  such  cases  the  second  person  singular  e£  occurs 
as  yd. 

i'tcu  'tyda'mil?  which  one  (is)  my  husband?  80.3 

d'ya  nqd'ya  I  am  out  of  breath  (literally,  dead  my  breath)  66.27 

ndant  hanL  yd  Ldwd'was  you  will  have  much  to  eat  (literally,  much 
will  [be]  your  food)  54.6 

k!d  hanL  ydn  h!wints  nla'ats  a  rope  around  thy  neck  I’ll  put  94.12 

In  two  instances  the  possessive  pronoun  of  the  third  person  singular 
is  amplified  by  the  addition  of  the  possessive  sign. 

Idyl  ha  u  UuvodHchs  he  is  good-natured  (literally,  good  [is]  his 
heart) 

dzu'll  Id  u  kwi'yos  a  fur-seal  (as)  his  dog  132.2 

A  possessive  pronoun  expressing  absence  is  formed  by  prefixing  to 
the  personal  pronouns  the  prefix  k’!d-.  The  form  for  the  first  person 
singular  only  could  be  obtained  in  this  series. 

nl  Jcwiskwl'll  tEx  k’!dn  u’md  not  me  informed  that  my  (absent) 
grandmother  62.12 

Besides  these  pronouns,  there  is  another  series  of  independent  pos¬ 
sessive  pronouns.  They  are  formed  by  prefixing  to  the  verbal  form 
of  the  personal  pronouns  tfne,  dne ,  etc.,  the  article  hE  or  Ie,  or  the 
demonstrative  tE ,  and  by  suffixing  the  possessive  sign  u. 


1st  person  .... 

hen'neu 

o 

Singular  .  .  . 

2d  person  .... 

y&neu’ 

3d  person  .... 

hexau' 

Inclusive  .... 

helsneu' 

Dual  .... 

Exclusive  .... 

liexwln’nev- 

2d  person  .... 

helcneu' 

3d  person  .... 

heuxxtiu' 

1st  person  .... 

helin'neu 

Plural .... 

2d  person  .... 

hecln'neu 

.3d  person  .... 

Keilxau' 

The  second  person  singular  shows  a  phonetic  irregularity  which  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  explain. 

These  pronouns  are  independent,  and  have  a  verbal  significance. 
They  may  be  rendered  by  it  is  mine,  it  is  thine,  etc. 
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heQ,'nev'lo  tE  qEimd  my  property  is  that  camas  112.6,7 

e fheQfneu  %'le  you  (are)  my  enemy  118.3 

ye£neu  piH  Lla'nex  thy  cradle  is  new  38.17 

hexdu>  Id  hen  it  is  his  property  (it  is  said)  116.21,  22 

§  99.  The  Reflexive  Pronouns 

The  reflexive  pronouns  are  formed  by  prefixing  the  possessive  pro¬ 
nouns  to  the  stem  tet  body.  The  possessive  pronominal  prefixes  for 
the  first  and  second  persons  singular  are  and  ye £-  respectively. 
The  third  person  singular  has  no  pronominal  prefix.  The  rest  is 
regular. 


1st  person  .... 

ntet 

Singular  .  .  . 

2d  person  .... 

yeHet 

3d  person  .... 

tet 

Inclusive  .... 

he’tstet 

Dual  .... 

Exclusive  .... 

2d  person  .... 

he'zwtntet 

he'lctet 

3d  person  .... 

he'tixtet 

1st  person  ..... 

he'lintet 

Plural  .... 

2d  person  .... 

hetcintet 

3d  person  .... 

he'iltet 

tyto'  hits  i^tet  I  hit  myself 

ldu'xtU  ye£tet  watch  thyself  74.3 

wdndj  pi' debts  tet  thus  he  warmed  himself  32.8 

tix  L/x’i'nx’it  he'tlxtet  they  two  examine  themselves  84.3 

U  yu'xtits  he'iltet  they  rubbed  themselves  52.13 

The  particle  i'niEx  alone  is  not  infrequently  placed  before  the  verb 
(see  §  108),  and  emphasizes  the  subject. 
osi'nlEx  tyto' hits  tytet  alone  I  hit  myself 

§  100.  The  Demonstrative  Pronouns 

The' demonstrative  pronouns  exhibit  a  variety  of  forms.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  discover  whether  the  different  forms  may  not 
indicate  position  from  the  standpoint  of  the  speaker ;  but  they  have 
proved  unsuccessful,  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  idea  does  not  seem  to 
be  clearly  developed  in  Coos.  Only  the  first  two  pronouns  seem  to 
accentuate  this  distinction.  The  following  demonstrative  stems  have 
been  found. 

§§  99-100 
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te1  denotes  an  object  that  is  near  to  the  speaker,  and  may  be  translated 
by  this  here.  It  always  precedes  the  object  to  which  it  refers. 

te i  hanL  to' hits  this  here  he  shall  hit  20.14 
te?  espdats  this  here  you  fill  up  78.12 

It  is  frequently  employed  as  an  adverb  in  the  sense  of  here. 

te i  nyixu'me  here  I  travel  26.9 

nte *  hai?  I  (am)  here,  O  elder  brother !  72.26. 

tE  indicates  an  object  that  is  away  from  the  speaker,  and  may  be 
rendered  by  that  there.  It  usually  precedes  the  object. 

thw,Lei'wat  tE  to'qmas  he  is  following  that  (there)  woodpecker  22. 2 
i lx  Trild'wit  tE  L.ftd  they  two  saw  that  (there)  land  6.5 
didtcE'tc  tE  nL ! aqa'etwat  with  what  (shall)  I  point  my  finger  (at) 
this  one  (there?)  40.24 

tE  often  exercises  the  function  assigned  in  English  to  the  conjunc¬ 
tion  THAT. 

xtcd'tcu  tE  gous  mi'lato  esyixu'me  why  (is  it)  that  always  you 
travel?  48.14 

xtcd'tcu  tE  wdndj  didtd'is  why  (is  it)  that  thus  you  tell  it  to  me? 

(For  tE  as  a  prefix  in  possessive  pronouns,  see  §  98.  See  also  under 
lau  below,  and  lewi,  p.  402.) 

dllte i'.  A  compound  pronoun  composed  of  the  indefinite  particle  did 
something  (see  p.  407)  and  the  demonstrative  te 1  this  here.  It 
may  be  translated  by  this  here. 

dilte *'  TcHUyex  this  stone  here  124.16,  17 

dllte' .  A  compound  of  did  something  (see  p.  407)  and  tE  that  there. 
It  is  usually  translated  by  that  there. 

dilte'  tE  kHi'yex  that  stone  yonder 
dilte'  md  the  person  yonder 

law,  hau.  This  pronoun  has  the  force  of  a  whole  sentence.  It 
applies  to  both  subject  and  object,  and  it  is  used  in  singular  and 
in  plural  alike.  It  invariably  precedes  the  subject  or  object 
to  which  it  refers.  It  may  be  translated  by  he,  that  is  the 
one  ;  he  it  is. 

yixe'n  qalimi'ye  lau  zleHc  hdl  to'miL  one  morning  that  one  went 
out,  (namely)  that  old  man  20.4. 

xqantc  lau  si'x,tEtsa  lau  tci  la  from  where  he  (was  the  one  to) 
scent  it,  there  he  (was  the  one  to)  go  22.24 
lau  la  xwi'luxu  ba'nxHat  that  (was  the  one)  his  head  became  bald 
30.14 
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la?  tEmd’Le  md  lau  tcHdla'&wat  he  it  is  the  old  people  (it  is  they 
who)  sit  (on)  that,  usually  38.3 

la?  in  la?  i'lxats  he  did  not  look  at  it  (literally,  he  was  the  one, 
not,  it  was  the  thing,  he  looked  at  it)  40. 8 
la?  hanL  fax  da’letet  it  is  they  two  (who)  shall  work  68.26 
k'ida'minatc  hau  x’l!U  into  the  bowl  she  put  it  102.6,  7 

lau  and  ha?  are  frequently  emphasized  by  the  prefixed  article  or  by 
the  demonstrative  pronoun  tE. 

Ie  Id’mak •,  lala?  tE  Uldjl'yEx  the  bones,  those  are  the  Umpqua 
Indians  50.5,  6 

lala u  he  Lowdwat  that’s  what  she  usually  eats  24.5,  6 
tE~lau  nhauxts  tE  L.rtd  I  am  the  one  who  made  that  land  10.3,  4 

In  composite  sentences  having  one  and  the  same  subject,  la?  and  hau 
are  used  in  the  subordinate  sentence  to  avoid  the  repetition  of 
the  subject. 

kwina'was  sl'x'tEtsa  (Ie  di'loT)  i  la?  hi'nl  stouq  smoke  scented  (the 
young  man)  as  he  stood  there  22.23,  24 
xd'nand'ya  la  a' la  i  lau  lEqa?' we  his  child  made  him  feel  sorry, 
when  it  died  42.18,  19 

lewi ,  a  demonstrative  pronoun  with  verbal  force.  It  is  invariably 
followed  by  the  article  or  by  the  demonstrative  pronoun  tE /  and 
it  is  sometimes,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  preceded  by  la?.  It 
may  be  translated  by  it  is,  that  is. 

lewi  Ie  eni'k'exEm  that  is  it,  sticking  out  46.11 

he 1  cil  lewi' ye  Ie  tdi'lE  surely,  indeed,  it  was  a  door  72.25 

lal,  half  a  demonstrative  pronoun  used  for  subject  and  object,  singu¬ 
lar  and  plural.  It  precedes  the  subject  or  object.  It  denotes 
objects  that  have  been  previously  mentioned.  It  is  composed 
of  the  article  Ie ,  hE,  and  of  the  abbreviated  form  of  the  particle 
dill  something  (see  p.  407). 

qa'notc  stouq  lal  td'miL  outside  stood  that  old  man  20.4,  5 
wdndj  L.'dts  lal  hv?,'mik'  thus  spoke  that  old  woman  102.10 
aso'  sqats  hal  hv?'mik'  Iex  swal  again  seized  that  old  woman 
the  grizzly  bear  102.21,  22 

fax  nEqa'qa  hdl  tEmd'Le  they  two  ran  away,  those  old  people 
24.12,13 

hdl  and  Idl  have  a  nominalizing  function,  and  often  take  the  place 
of  our  relative  pronouns. 

hats  kwa  la?  fa'yu  wina'qaxEm  lal  Lowei'wat  just  like  a  rainbow 
was  spread  out  (that  thing)  which  he  was  eating  32.14 
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tel'tcu  tE  lau  xtous  hal  e^Llaha'elwat  why  (is  it)  that  that  thing  stiff 
(is)  which  you  have  on  110.4,  5 

Id  has  a  nominal  force,  and  denotes  that  kind,  such  a  thing.  It 
always  precedes  the  object. 

d'yu  lo  k'i'  loHs  Jie  pa’ xwiya  surely,  that  kind  he  found,  the  man- 
zanita  berries  32.10,  11 

tso  d'yu  lo  hauxts  now  surely,  that  thing  she  made  60.16 

When  preceded  by  a  possessive  pronoun,  lo  expresses  the  idea  of 
property. 

hern!neu  lo  tE  qE'md  that  camas  belongs  to  me  112.6,  7 
Lo  has  a  local  meaning,  and  may  be  translated  by  in  it,  on  it.  It 
always  follows  the  object  to  which  it  refers. 

pwsik'  d'tsEm  lo  ni'cfitc  xdap  hau'wE  a  cup  give  me,  in  it  a  little 
water  have  68.17,  18 

tseti'x’ume  lo  heu'heu  hau'wE.f  on  this  side  make  a  knot  (literally, 
where  this  side  is,  on  it  a  knot  make)  92.7,  8 

k*!dn  my  absent.  The  prefix  of  this  possessive  pronoun  may  be 
regarded  as  a  demonstrative  pronoun  (see  pp.  323,  399). 


THE  NUMERAL  (§§  101-102) 
§  101.  The  Cardinals 


1.  yixe{' 

2.  yuxwa' 

3.  yi'psEn 

4.  he,GLiL 

5.  kat'  e  'mis 

6.  yixel'wieq 

7.  yuxwd' wieq 

8.  yixefahdl 

9.  yuxwd'  ahal 

10.  Leplqa’nl 

11.  Leplqa'nl  yixetu'  qtsl 

12.  Leplqa’nl  yuxwdu'qtsl 


20.  yuxwa'ka 
30.  yipsE'nka 
40.  hecL^Lka 
50.  kaf  E'miska 
60.  yixeifwieqka 
70.  yuxwa' wieqka 
80.  yix&'ahalka 
90.  yuxwd' ahalka 
100.  yixe?  ni’k'in 
111.  yixe?  ni'k'in  Leplqa'nl 
yixetu'qtsl 


The  Coos  numeral  system  is  of  a  quinary  origin,  and,  strictly 
speaking,  there  are  only  five  simple  numeral  stems;  namely,  those  for 
the  first  five  numerals.  The  numerals  for  six,  seven,  eight,  and  nine 
are  compounds,  the  second  elements  of  which  can  not  be  explained. 
In  the  same  manner  the  numeral  for  ten  defies  all  attempts  at  analysis. 

Besides  the  cardinals,  Coos  exhibits  special  forms  for  the  ordinal, 
multiplicative,  and  distributive  numerals,  formed  by  means  of  adding 


certain  numeral  suffixes  to  the  cardinal  numerals  (see  §§  74-77). 
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The  collective  numerals  expressed  in  English  by  the  phrases  m 
twos,  in  threes,  etc.,  are  formed  in  Coos  by  means  of  suffixing  to 
the  numerals  for  two,  three,  etc.,  the  adverbial  suffix  -eHc{ see  §  67). 

yuxwd'heHc  lau  Mthltbwe1' wat  in  pairs  he  is  putting  them  down 
34.7,  8 

xyipsE'neHc  in  threes 

The  collective  numeral  for  one,  yixe'ntce ,  shows  a  peculiar  forma¬ 
tion.  It  consists  of  the  cardinal  yixl1' ,  the  distributive  suffix  -n  (see 
pp.  327, 341),  the  modal  suffix  -tc  (see  pp.  327,  340,  369),  and  the  suffix  -e 
(see  p.  359). 

yixe'ntce  sqats  together  he  seized  them  64.8,  9 

yixe'ntce  il  nhUd'yas  together  they  (live)  in  (one)  village  122.18. 

§  102.  The  Decimal  System 

The  units  exceeding  multiples  of  ten  have  forms  exemplified  by  ten 
(twenty)  one  over.  Thus  Lep/qa'ni  yix&fi! qtsi  eleven  literally 
means  ten  one  over,  etc.  The  “tens”  are  formed  by  means  of 
suffixing  to  the  numerals  from  one  to  ten  (exclusive)  the  suffix  -ha. 
The  numeral  for  one  hundred,  translated  literally,  means  one 
stick,  which  indicates  that  the  Coos  may  have  used  counting-sticks 
for  the  purpose  of  counting  up  to  one  hundred.  Two  hundred 
would  mean  two  sticks,  etc.  The  numeral  one  thousand  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  used  at  all.  There  is  no  special  stem  for  it. 
The  natives  to-day  form  this  numeral  by  adding  the  noun  ni'h’in 
stick  to  the  numeral  stem  for  ten,  expressing  one  thousand  by  the 
phrase  ten  sticks. 

THE  ADVERB  (§§  103-106) 

§  103.  Introductory 

The  dividing-line  between  adverbs  and  particles  can  not  always 
be  drawn  very  definitely.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  the 
three  particles  expressing  locality,  time,  and  modality  (see  §  112). 
Adverbs  express  local,  temporal,  and  modal  ideas.  A  few  of  them 
may  be  said  to  express  local  phrases.  In  a  number  of  cases  two 
adverbs  have  been  combined  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  a  new 
adverbial  concept,  which  is  nothing  more  than  an  amplification  of 
the  ideas  conduced  by  each  of  the  two  separate  component  elements. 
Some  of  the  local  adverbs  seem  to  distinguish  slightly  between  the 
idea  of  locality  that  is  near  the  first,  second,  or  third  person;  although 
§§  102-103 
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I  am  somewhat  doubtful  on  that  point,  owing  to  the  fact  that  this 
idea  is  hardly  recognizable  in  the  demonstrative  pronouns. 

The  great  majority  of  modal  adverbs  occur  with  the  adverbial  suffix 
of  modality  -tc  (see  §§  25,  36),  and  are  often  preceded  by  the  modal 
prefix  x-  (see  §  24).  It  is  conceivable  that  this  suffix  may  have  been 
originally  adverbial  par  excellence ,  and  that  it  gradually  became  con¬ 
fined  to  adverbs  expressing  mode  and  manner.  This  opinion  may  be 
substantiated  by  the  fact  that  the  adverbial  suffix  -tc,  when  added  to 
nouns,  expresses  other  adverbial  ideas  besides  those  of  modality.  It 
is  also  suffixed  to  a  number  of  stems  expressing  local  phrases. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  adverbs  that  have  been  found  in 
Coos: 

§  104.  Local  Adverbs  and  Phrases 


asi' l  between,  halfway  5.1 
e'qatce  to  one  side  42.3 
%'la  before,  ahead,  in  front 
56.9 

yi'helq  close  by  60.21 
yiqa'te 1  close  there  (?)  90.23 
yiqa'ltsix’  close  here  104.12 
yiqai'nl  so  far,  right  here  14. 4 
hi'm  there  5.2 
tlu  over  there  90.21 
tsix‘  here  24.4 
tsi'x’fi  over  here  13.5 
tse'tix’  over  here 
ten  there  7.4 

tele' etc  back  in  the  woods  88. 11 
qaya'Hc ,  qa'titc  down  the 
stream  24.24;  54.1 


qa'wax  high  up  8.11 
qai'nas  close  to  the  fire  82.19 
qai'nis  away  from  the  shore  36.18 
qaits  inside  the  house  140.24 
qat  below  36.11 

qapu'kul  the  other  side,  across 
140.18 

qa'xan  up  34.4 
qal  down,  below,  under  116.9 
xtse'tix'  from  here  136.3 
xqa' wax  from  above  6.4 
xqa'lin  from  under  90.4 
xle'tix',  le'tix'  from  there  12.2; 
78.28 

Itcila'ais  close  to  the  shore  30.23 
L/ha'wais  near,  close  to  50.20 


§  105.  Temporal  Adverbs 


asd'  again  6.1 
ai'wa  still,  yet  7.6 
yuwe  whenever  {yu-\-he  [see 
§9])  24.4 

yuwi'nt  before  178.25 
hatsEyu  always  {hats  +  yu  [see 

§  no]) 

halt!  now  15.6 

mandj  already  (used  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  the 
past  tense)  20.1 


tv'ma  at  the  same  time  17. 3 
tl'x‘tse  to-day  19.9 
kwi'yal  now  9.1 

lE ai'wa  while  ( lE  +  aiwa ;  the  arti¬ 
cle  is  prefixed  here  for  the 
sake  of  emphasis) 
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§  106.  Modal  Adverbs 


d'yu  sure,  enough  16.2 
yu  very,  very  much  11.5 
halUyu  {halt!  +  yu)  too 
44.18. 

wandj ,  xwdndj  thus,  that  waJ 
68.16;  6.8  * 

pE'luicwitc  entirely  130.7 
tau,  ta  so,  such  52.16 
ndant  much,  many  44.18 
ni'chtc  a  few,  a  little  68.17 
tsd'nd  both  ways  6.2 
tsqe'yixetc  edgeways 
g'i ,  g'l'kwa  a  little  36.6; 

28.10 

kdas  almost  20.19 

xu,  yux ,  yuxti'k’i  hardly  28.17 


xwe'lixetc  in  a  stooping  position 
118.15 

xplye'etc  homewards  42.7 
txa'nuxwltc  sideways  38.10 
xtenma' ate  crossways  64.28 
xno'we  right  44.9 
xci'yHdtc  clear  around  it  128.18 
xqe'Htc  slowly  60.7 
xLa'qatc  belly  up  and  mouth  open 
102.11 

XLeye'entc  truly  148.1 
xLOwe'entc  wholly  44.17 
lai'sama  quickly,  hurriedly  30.1 
I'nuwl  very,  very  much  15.6 
LEpe'xetc  belly  side  down  58.14 
Ldwe'entc  entirely  30.11. 


A  number  of  purely  local  adverbs  occur  with  the  modal  suffix, 
implying  the  modal  character  of  a  local  idea. 


qa! xantc  upwards  (literally,  in  the  manner  of  up)  14.1 

qa'7idtc  outside  20.4 

qdtc  downwards  6.4 

yx'qantc  backwards 

luxate  inside  62.8 

e'hentc  far  off  (compare  e'he  he  was  gone  108.9)  26.23 
qa'txtc  down  stream  54.1 
tEqai'tc  up  stream  160.15 


The  temporal  phrase  xteml' towetc  from  that  time  on  42.12  may  also 
belong  here,  although  the  original  stem  is  no  longer  recognizable. 

Whenever  these  modalized  local  adverbs  are  used  in  connection  with 
verbs  expressing  motion  or  active  ideas,  they  take  the  verbal  suffix  -e 
(see  §  55). 


dhentc  stouq  far  off  he  stood 
26.23 

qa'notc  lin  tsxu  outside  we  lay 

50.10 

qdtc  ux  Ux  down  they  two 
looked  14.2 

§  106 


In  d  ehe'ntce  yixu'me  not  you  far 
away  go  112.24 

qano'tca%l  lHHc  outside  they  went 

50.11 

qe'ltce  tsi'x'tl  he'laq  down  right 
here  it  came  13.5 
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PARTICLES  (§§  107-112) 

§  107.  Introductory 

No  formal  distinction  can  be  made  between  the  stems  that  were 
termed  “syntactic  particles”  (see  §§  86-95),  and  the  words  treated 
in  the  following  chapters.  Both  exhibit  practically  the  same  phonetic 
structure.  There  is,  however,  a  vast  difference  between  these  two 
sets  of  words,  which  asserts  itself  in  the  grammatical  use  to  which 
they  are  applied,  and  in  the  morphological  treatment  that  is  accorded 
to  them.  None  of  the  syntactic  particles  can  be  clearly  and  definitely 
rendered  when  used  independently ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  syntactic 
particles  are  capable  of  expressing  concepts  only  in  a  complex  of 
words.  On  the  other  hand,  all  particles  proper  express  definite  ideas, 
regardless  of  whether  they  are  used  independently  or  not.  However, 
the  most  important  point  of  distinction  between  syntactic  particles  and 
particles  proper  lies  in  tjie  fact  that  the  latter  are  capable  of  word 
composition.  Hence  all  grammatical  processes  may  be  applied  to 
them;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  majority  of  them  occur  with  a 
number  of  nominal  and  verbal  suffixes. 

§  108.  Pronominal  Particles 

By  means  of  these  particles  Coos  expresses  the  ideas  conveyed  by 
our  indefinite,  interrogative,  and  relative  pronouns.  The  following 
particles  are  employed  for  this  purpose: 

wit  somebody  is  applied  to  persons  only.  It  often  exercises  the 
function  of  a  relative  pronoun,  and  is  then  translated  by  who. 
In  xwlt  lau  k’itl'vnta  nobody  that  one  can  overtake  92.21,  22 
kwad'nlya  wit  lot  huu'mik’  she  knew  who  it  was  that  old  woman 
102.20 

dVl  something  is  applied  to  objects  other  than  persons.  It  always 

follows  the  object  to  which  it  belongs. 

he' Was  did  # k'iWvnt  big  something  I  saw  62.21 
gdus  did  hanL  hd'wl  everything  will  grow  (literally,  all  something 
will  grow)  9.3 

yu'xwd  did  nk’ilo'wit  two  things  I  saw  112.26,  27 
ntcla'ha  did  td  he'laq  animals  arrived  there  (literally,  something 
[that  is]  with  legs  [walkers]  arrived  there)  46.1,  2 
nL.'pe'ne  did  td  he'laq  birds  arrived  there  (literally,  something 
[that  is]  with  wings  arrived  there)  46.2,  3 
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Ml  is  very  often  abbreviated  to  l. 
klweni'yaH  xywilou'wat  for  some  food  I  am  looking 

(See  also  under  Idl ,  hal ,  p.  402.) 

By  suffixing  the  interrogative  suffix  -u  (see  §  73)  to  Ml  and  wit, 
two  interrogative  pronouns  are  obtained  that  may  be  rendered 
by  what  and  who  respectively  (see  also  p.  390). 

M'lu  he  tE  e£wildu'xoat  what  are  you  continually  looking  for?  54.3 
xwi'tu  tsVx'ti'yat  who  did  it? 

wictce'  takes  the  place  of  our  interrogative  pronoun.  It  always 
stands  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  and  may  be  rendered 

by  WHICH  ONE. 

wictce’  e£dowd'ya  which  one  do  you  want?  50.16 

Itc  which  occurs  very  rarely.  It  may  be  said  to  exercise  the  func¬ 
tion  of  our  relative  pronoun. 

lie  yu  he' mis  whichever  is  the  biggest  (literally,  which  [is]  very 
big)  30.21 

%tc  he  nqle'Htse  whichever  had  a  handkerchief  70.19 

t'nlEx  alone.  This  particle  exercises  the  function  of  the  reflexive 
pronoun  in  intransitive  sentences.  It  is  usually  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sentence,  and  precedes  the  verb.  It  is  then 
rendered  by  myself,  thyself,  etc.  (see  also  p.  400). 

xi'niEx  lau  LEdn  alone  they  went  down  into  the  water  36.18 
i'niEx  ncEa'lctet  alone  I  work,  I  myself  work 
iniEx  Ldwa'kats  alone  he  lived  106.24 

This  particle  occurs  sometimes  as  iniExa'ma  or  iniExa'ha.  These 
forms  frequently  precede  verbs  having  reciprocal  suffixes. 

iniExa'nd  lau  huumisisd'm  they  marry  one  another  12.5 
iniExa'Wia  Hx  ya'lani  they  two  speak  to  each  other 
iniExa'nd  lin  tdusisd'm  we  are  hitting  one  another 

When  used  in  connection  with  possessive  pronouns,  i'niEx  assumes 
the  function  of  a  reflexive  possessive  pronoun,  and  may  be 
rendered  by  my  (thy)  own. 

xh'niEx  nhauxts  nyixd'wEx  I  build  my  own  house 
xi' niExa'ma  nhauxts  nyixd' wex  I  build  my  own  house 

§  108 
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§  109.  Numeral  Particles 

i'ifc't  both,  golts  all,  hE'ma  all,  denk*  each,  every,  and  yEai' 
another,  may  be  called  numeral  particles.  hE'ma  is  used  to 
indicate  plurality  of  the  object,  and  immediately  follows  the 
verb,  while  gous  precedes  the  verb  and  usually  denotes  plurality 
of  the  subject  (see  §  18). 

gous  wand}  il  Lld'xEm  they  all  that  way  talk  50.9,  10 

xgous  md  lau  kwad’ nvyaha! ya  all  people  came  to  know  it  102.29 

tyk'iti'wita  hE'ma  1  overtook  them  all 

alqsd'ya  hE'ma  he  is  afraid  of  them  all 

denk'  klwi'lis  every  night  82.9 

halt !  yEai'  x'ne'x’tits  qa'xantc  now  another  one  jumped  upwards 
76.3,  4 

halt!  yEai'  md  Lowi'tat  now  another  man  runs  78.28 
i'k'i  expresses  the  idea  of  duality  in  both  subject  and  object  of  the 
sentence. 

I'k'i  to' hits  he  hit  both  of  them  114.4 
e'qe  i'k'i  dead  (are)  both  120.5 
ik'i  xtx  tcla’at  both  walked  120.19 

§  110.  Conjunctions 

Coos  has  a  number  of  stems  that  must  be  classed  as  conjunctions. 

The  following  may  be  regarded  as  such: 

his  also  hats  just 

ta  and  tso  now,  then 

i  when,  as,  since,  while 

his  and  ta  serve  as  copulas  between  nouns  and  sentences. 

his  xd  cEa'lctet  also  she  is  working  22.26,  27 
kioad'  niyaha! ya  lax  hd' Ldtc  his  lax  e£ndtc  his  lax  e'kuLdtc  (they) 
came  to  know  it,  her  elder  brother,  also  her  mother,  also  her 
father  86.22,  23 

sqats  ta  tchvdle'tc  Llxant  he  caught  and  into  the  fire  he  threw  him 
104.15 

t  connects  subordinate  clauses  with  the  principal  clause. 

a'ya  d  iluwe'Hchs  i  lau  lk!wa'ku  Ie  xaap  he  was  tired  (waiting), 
while  it  was  running  down,  the  water  17.3,  4 
laqtsou'wat  i  dji  he  waited,  as  he  came  118.9,  10 
i  lau  sqats  lau  xdhi'ye  lau  lb  when  one  seizes  it,  it  belongs  to  him 
(literally,  when  that  one  seizes  it,  that  one  becomes  he  [to 
whom]  that  thing  belongs)  92.22 
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hats  serves  to  introduce  a  new  idea.  It  was  conventionally  rendered 
by  just,  although  it  hardly  conveys  the  idea  expressed  by  our 
English  word. 

Lqa'at  i  tdwd'letc  kwi'nait.  Hats  kwa  miHa  Ie  wa'wa  i  lau  xai'la 
he  opened  his  mouth,  as  into  the  fire  he  looked.  Just  like  a 
liver  the  little  girl  as  she  became  warm  108.24,  25 
a'yu  Vnuwl  tdill'yat  /ie  tc/wdl.  Hats  yi'qax  qa'qal  Ie  swal  surely, 
she  built  a  big  fire.  Just  right  away  fell  asleep  the  bear 
100.27,  28 

hats  .  .  .  hats  is  usually  rendered  by  as  soon  as.  Hats  prefixed 
to  the  adverb  yu  very  forms  a  new  adverb,  hatsEyu ,  which  was 
invariably  rendered  by  always  (see  §  105).  • 

tso  indicates  a  syntactic  division  with  a  continuation  of  the  same 
thought.  It  was  translated  by  now. 

“  harm' Lan  ni'k'in  Tiwildu' wad  wandj  l! a! xeiuIe  huu'mik\  Tso 
d'yu  tsa!yuxu  ml'k’e  sqats  “  (please)  for  wood  I  will  look,”  thus 
said  the  old  woman.  Now,  surely,  a  small  basket  she  took  102.3, 
8 

mitsisl'ya  lal  huu'mik'  Iex  swal ,  tso  aso'  sqats  hat  huu'm%k:  Iex  swal 
knew  that  old  woman  the  bear,  now  again  he  seized  that  old 
woman,  the  bear  102.21,  22 

tso  eHHtd'mi  tso  hanL  e/ilx  when  I  tell  you,  then  you  shall  look 
(literally,  now  I  tell  it  to  you,  now  shall  you  look)  17.2,  3 

§  111.  Interjections 

d'nta  look,  behold!  It  is  always  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sentence. 

d'nta  tel  tl'ye  mi'laq  look!  here  (are)  your  arrows!  22.28 
d'nta  k’ilo'witE  behold,  see  it!  94.25 

td’i  the  greeting  formula  of  the  Coos.  It  was  rendered  by  halloo. 

td'%  sla!  halloo,  cousin!  44.3 

td'l  nEx  a’ la  halloo,  my  child!  28.21 

§  112.  Miscellaneous  Particles 

In  not,  a  particle  of  negation.  The  particle  of  affirmation  is  JEn.  This 
is,  however,  rarely  used,  being  supplanted  by  the  syntactic  par¬ 
ticle  il  surely  (see  p.  388). 

m  k‘i'Louts  he  did  not  find  it  22.18,  19 

dx  in  kwad'nlya  they  two  did  not  know  it  22.9,  10 

(See  also  §  9.) 
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qantc  place,  where. 

qantc  lElau  lad'  yam ,  lau  his  xd  tel  la  wherever  they  went,  he  also 
there  went  22.17,  18 

irfkwad'  niya  qantc  I  know  where  (it  is)  80.14 
gous  qantc  everywhere  46.22  . 

In  qantc  k’i'LOuts  nowhere  he  found  it 

mt'ldtc  time.  It  is  used  mostly  in  connection  with  the  numerical 
particle  gous,  and  is  then  rendered  by  always. 

gous  mV  late  L.'a'xEm  always  he  is  talking  14.5,  6 
mVldtcu  hanL  e£wu'txe  when  will  you  return?  (literally,  time, 
question,  shall,  you  come  back)  28.3,  4 

tCltC  MANNER,  KIND,  WAY,  MODE  (see  also  p.  390). 

gous  tedte  il  alV  cani  all  kinds  of  (games)  they  are  playing  30.25 
tedte  he  Ldweirwat  whatever  he  is  eating  (habitually) 

U  In  tedte  tsxau'wat  they  can  not  kill  her  (literally,  they  [have] 
no  way  [to]  kill  her)  80.24 

d'watu  whether  or  not.  This  particle  is  very  rarely  used. 
d'watu  tydgl  I  may  or  may  not  come 

d'watu  In  tsi'x’ti  he'laq  (they)  may  or  may  not  come  here  90.15 
§  113.  The  Stem  Itse'ts 

Morphologically  speaking,  it  is  a  verbal  stem  Us-,  transitivized  by 
means  of  the  suffix  - ts ,  but  its  application  covers  such  a  wide  range 
of  different  ideas  that  each  of  them  will  have  to  be  enumerated 
separately. 

(1)  It  is  used  as  an  expletive  particle  with  a  significance  that  adapts 
itself  to  the  sense  of  the  sentence. 

In  kwee'niyem  Use'ts  he'll  nda'ntES  no  one  knew  how  many  they 
were  (literally,  they  [indefinite]  not  know  it,  what  [was]  their 
number)  78.2 

yEai'  Lltd'ltc  nUse’ts  in  another  country  I  stay  26.8,  9 
xtci'tcu  Use'ts  hE  nousk’i'li  what  is  the  matter  with  the  Big  Woman 
72.28 

Use'ts  yi'ku  il  lau  heni'yeEs  him'  Lowa'kats  he  may  have  been  sit¬ 
ting  there  for  a  long  time  40.14 

kwad'niya  xtdtc  hanL  Ie  Itsem  he  knew  what  was  going  to  happen 
(the  -em  in  itslm  is  the  indefinite  subject  suffix  [§  30])  26.19,  20 
ux  in  kwad'niya  qantc  hau  itsem  they  two  did  not  know  where  he 
was  22.9,  10 

en  hanL  tcitc  itsem  to  you  nothing  will  happen  66. 5 
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(2)  When  the  transitive  suffixes,  other  than  -ts,  are  added  to  it,  its 
significance  is  clearly  verbal. 

yi'kwanL  xtcitc  nltsitsl'wat  I  wonder  what  I  shall  do  with  it  86.8 

yi'kwanL  xtcitc  xwin  eHtsitsd'mi  I  wonder  what  we  two  shall  do 
with  you,  how  we  two  shall  keep  you  24.3,  4 

xtci'tcu  e%tsitdu'wat  ti'ye  wix'l'lis  how  did  you  get  that  your 
food?  64.17, 18 

In  kwee'niyem  xtcitc  il  I'tsetii  no  one  knew  what  became  of  them 
52.1,  2 

§  114.  Verbs  as  Adjectives 

The  use  of  verbs  as  adjectives  is  confined  to  a  few  sporadic  instances. 
These  verbs  are,  as  a  rule,  intransitive,  although  they  occur  with  the 
transitive  suffix -t.  (See  also  §  117.) 

Ikwi'Ut  hau  yixu'me  she  travels  blazing  (red-hot)  (Ikwil-  to  burn) 
24.18, 19  “ 

Ikwi'Ut  tsaxa'lisEtc  lau  lo'qutits  by  means  of  red-hot  pebbles  she 
boiled  it  102.6 

Whether  the  phrases  jpaa'hit  Ie  yixa'wEX  the  house  is  full, 
g'img’i'mU  it  is  raining,  belong  here,  is  a  problem  which  is  hard 
to  decide,  although  the  psychological  relation  between  these  examples 
and  those  quoted  above  is  not  inconceivable. 

§  115.  Nouns  as  Qualifiers 

Substantives  are  often  used  to  qualify  other  nouns.  In  such  cases 
the  qualifying  noun  always  precedes  the  qualified  substantive,  and 
both  nouns  retain  their  nominal  character. 

di'loL  a! la  a  young  boy  (literally,  a  young  male  child)  60.2 

huu'mik'  md  Lowa'kats  there  lived  an  old  woman  (literally,  an  old 
female  being)  100.20,  21 

to'  miL  dd'mil  tsxu  an  old  man  lay  (literally,  an  old  male  man) 
50.21 

tsdya'ne  ti'mill  le'ux  hi1' me  their  (dual)  little  children  were  boys 
(literally,  little  male  children)  42.16 

§  116.  Vocabulary 

All  Coos  stems  are  either  monosyllabic  or  pol3Tsyllabic  (mostly 
bisyllabic).  Monosyllabic  stems  consist  of  a  vowel  followed  by  one 
or  two  consonants,  of  one  or  two  consonants  followed  by  a  vowel,  or 
of  consonants,  vowel,  and  consonants.  Some  of  the  bisyllabic  steins 
that  are  found  in  the  language  have  been  expanded  by  means  of 
grammatical  processes  (see  §§  4,  84). 
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Examples  of  monosyllabic  stems: 

aiw-  to  kill  (many)  58.8 
aw-  to  quit  14.4 
e{k’-  to  be  among  46.13 
ilx-  to  look  14.2 
%H-  to  tell  7.8 
iln-  to  set  up  34.23 
ha1-  to  gamble  38.23 
hu-  to  be  ready  19.3 
pda-  to  fill  15.7 
sqa-  to  seize  10.4 
Lqa-  to  believe  28.13 
tsxau-  to  kill  (one)  14.7 
yEq-  to  run  away  36.19 
yoq-  to  split  in  two  7.3 
win-  to  wade  58.2 

Examples  of  polysyllabic  stems: 

dhe  to  be  gone  38.15 
yi'xuxu-  to  have,  to  carry  54.12 
wu'txe  to  come  back  28.4 
ha'Jcut-  to  leave  30.8 
sitstfn-  to- go  and  see  9.7 
k’i'lbu-  to  see  6.5 


hak-  to  crawl  32.10 
hauj>-  to  tear  off  58.14 
jpin-  to  shake  58.24 
mil-  to  swim  24.27 
teFt-  to  enter  22.29 
tail-  to  be  ashamed 
k!al-  to  shout  24.22 
wi?iq-  to  weave,  to  pile  18.1 
mintc-  to  ask  62.15 
tsimx'-  to  fasten  46.7 
k'imst-  to  pick  17.1 
tkwiL-  to  follow  9.9 
tqanh-  to  strike  28.1 
tqaiL-  to  put  a  belt  on  28.22 


kwi’na-  to  look  6.4 
ak'a'nak *  to  stick  out  42.1 
itisil-  to  recognize  30.28 
yixvJme  to  travel  10.3 
tUk'ine  to  stand  62.22 


With  the  exception  of  the  terms  of  relationship,  the  nouns  indicat¬ 
ing  parts  of  the  body,  and  all  other  words  of  a  denominative  character, 
the  Coos  stems  are  neutral  and  receive  their  nominal  or  verbal 
character  through  the  suffixes. 


stouq-  to  stand  20.4 
L.'d-  to  speak  9.3 
L.fha-  to  put  on  28.22 
lo'waku  lightning  18.  5 


stbwa'qwis  wall  90.18 
Lle'yis  language  14.  5 
l!  aha!  was  clothes  110.3 
lo'kwit  it  lightens  18.  8 


In  a  few  instances  nouns  have  been  formed  by  reduplication  or 
duplication  of  a  neutral  stem. 


tqaiL-  to  put  around  28. 22 

tcou-  to  jump 

Lxat-  to  chop  wood  26.16 

puxu-  to  spout 

le*p-  to  paint 

x’in -  to  be  on  top 

yim-  to  twinkle 


qa' tqaiL  belt  28.  22 
tco'xtcox  rabbit  60.  23 
xa' Lxat  ax 

puu'xpuxu  a  spout  30.  25 
li'plip  paint 
x'i’nx’in  saddle 
yi'myim  eyelash 
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§  117.  Structure  of  Sentences 

The  structure  of  the  Coos  sentence  is  very  simple,  owing  chiefly  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  absence  of  incorporation,  subjects,  objects,  and 
predicates  are  expressed  by  means  of  independent  words.  No  strict 
rules  can  be  laid  down  for  the  consecutive  order  in  which  the  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  a  sentence  occur.  It  may,  however,  be  said  in  a  most 
general  way,  that  all  adverbial  ideas  precede  the  verb,  and  that  the 
subject  of  the  sentence  tends  to  appear  at  the  very  end,  especially  in 
subordinate  clauses.  The  object  may  either  precede  the  verb  or 
follow  it. 

kwile'LeHc  tsxu  led  to' mix  in  the  sweat-house  was  resting  that  old 
man  28.11,  12 

yixd'wExetc  la  Ie  huu'mis  into  the  house  went  the  woman 
Iex  tsnna'JiEtc  Lldts  Ie  md'qaL  with  the  thunder-language  spoke 
the  crow 

xwirndj  u  In' nas  Tie  tsd'yuxu  Id'nik’  this  is  the  name  (of)  the  small 
river  46.10,  11 

sqats  Ie  huu'mis  Iex  swdl  seized  the  woman  the  grizzly  bear 

102.21,  22 

ma  xwin  wutxai'yat  a  person  we  two  brought  home  128.8,  9 
i^to'hits  Ie  dl'lol  I  hit  the  young  man 

Nominal  attribute  complements  precede  the  noun.  When  following 
the  noun,  they  assume  a  predicative  function. 

tsd'yuxu  la'nik’  a  small  river  Id'niJc ‘  tsd'yuxu  the  river  is  small 
he' mis  yixd'wEx  the  big  house  yixd'ioEx  he! mis  the  house  is  big 
xa'nis  ma  a  sick  person  md  xd'nis  the  person  is  sick 

No  formal  distinction  is  made  between  coordinate  and  subordinate 
clauses,  nor  is  the  succession  of  the  parts  of  speech  changed  in  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  sentences.  Subordinate  clauses  may  precede  the 
principal  clauses  whenever  the  occasion  requires  it.  Subordinate 
clauses  are  distinguished  by  means  of  conjunctions  that  are  placed 
at  the  beginning. 

k‘i'  loHs  Ie  qE'md  Iex  dl'lol  i  lau  hi'ni  he'laq  the  young  man  found 
the  kamass  when  he  arrived  there 
i  lau  tsxu  Ie  huu'mis  k'ild'wit  Ie  yu'ml  as  the  woman  lay  (there) 
she  saw  the  stars 
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■*  §  118.  Idiomatic  Expressions 

An  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  Coos  idiomatic  expressions  is  lim¬ 
ited  a  priori  by  the  scope  of  the  present  work.  Consequently  only 
the  most  salient  features  of  this  phase  of  the  language  will  be  pointed 
out  in  this  chapter. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  examples  of  idiomatic  phraseology  are 
found  in  the  manner  of  expressing  verbal  concepts,  like  it  grows,  it 
fills  up,  it  runs,  etc.  These  ideas  are  expressed  in  Coos  by  means 
of  a  phrase  which  consists  of  the  verbal  stem  to  go  or  to  run  and  of 
the  abstract  derivative  of  the  particular  verbal  concept  preceded  by 


the  sign  of  possession  u  (see  §  97). 
hd'wi  he  grew  up  64.12 


x'i'lwis  deep 

paa-  to  fill 

x’in-  to  run 


mil-  to  swim 

hamL-  to  float 


la  u  hau'we  Jie  tcicl'mil  the  spruce- 
tree  grew  up  (literally,  goes  its 
growth  [of]  the  spruce-tree) 
20.16 

la  u  hau'we  le'ux  hd'wis  Llta  their 
(dual)  ready  land  began  to  grow 
(literally,  goes  its  growth  [of] 
their  [dual]  ready  land)  8.10,  11 

asi' l  la  u  x’iluwi' ye  Iex  ya'bas  the 
maggots  went  halfway  deep 
(literally,  halfway  went  its 
depth  [of]  the  maggots)  40.12 
la  u  paa'wEs  Ie  xdap  the  water  is 
filling  up  (literally,  goes  its  full 
[mark  of]  the  water)  44.17 
nle'Jn  la  u  x’na'at  with  it  he  ran 
(literally,  with  it  went  his  swift¬ 
ness)  42.8 

la  4  x'na'at  Jie  cx’lrul  the  bear 
ran  (literally,  went  his  quick¬ 
ness  [of]  the  bear) 
dji  u  mi'le  [it]  swam  [towards  her] 
(literally,  came  its  swimming 
[motion  of])  86.3 

la  u  JiamLaLd'was  Idl  tsd'yuxu  Llta 
that  small  piece  of  land  kept 
floating  (literally,  went  its  [con¬ 
ception  of]  floating  [of]  that 
small  place)  46.10 
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Another  idiomatic  expression  worth  while  mentioning  is  the  manner 
in  which  our  terms  there  is,  they  are,  are  expressed.  The  Coos 
subject  of  such  a  sentence  is  either  the  noun  qa'yis  world  or  min 
people,  which  are  invariably  preceded  by  the  sign  of  possession  (see 


§  97). 

tc!l-  to  be  dry 

ni’k'in  wood,  tree  26.25 
wa'waL  spider 
Id  that  thing  32.10 

kwee'ti  many  live 

k!al-  to  shout 

tUk'ine  many  stand 


tc!li  u  qa'yis  there  was  low  tide 
(literally,  dry  its  [condition  of 
the]  world)  18.6 

m  tc!le'xE7n  u  qa'yis  there  is  no 
low  tide  (literally,  not  dry  its 
[condition  of  the]  world)  15.8 
k’  !dni'k’in  u  qa’yis  there  were  no 
trees  (literally,  without  trees  its 
[appearance  of  the]  world)  8.7, 8 

nwa'waLa  u  qa'yis  there  was  a 
spider  (literally,  with  spider  its 
[condition  of  the]  world)  30.3 

nlo'we  u  qa’yis  there  was  such  a 
thing  (literally,  with  that  thing 
[was  as]  its  [asset  the]  world) 
32.9 

qaicn’nis  kweetti  u  min  they  were 
living  in  a  small  place  (literally, 
a  small  place  [had  as]  their  liv¬ 
ing  [place  the]  people)  50.7 
qak'eleni’we  u  min  they  began  to 
shout  (literally,  began  their 
shouting  [act,  of  the]  people) 
24.22 

tel  ti’k'ineumln  they  were  stand¬ 
ing  there  (literally,  there  [the] 
standing  [place  was  of]  people) 
74.28 


To  the  same  group  of  idiomatic  expressions  belong  phrases  like  i 

(THOU,  HE  .  .  .)  AM  GETTING  HUNGRY,  I  (THOU,  HE  .  .  .)  AM  GETTING 

heavy,  etc.  The  verb  of  such  phrases  in  Coos  is  always  the  stem  la 
to  go,  which  is  preceded  by  the  attributive  complement  amplified  by 
means  of  the  modal  suffix  -to  (see  §  36).  Consequently  such  a  phrase, 
literally  translated,  means  into  a  state  of  .  .  .  i  (thou,  he  .  .  .)go. 

Iqa-  to  be  hungry  Iqatc  7ila  I  am  getting  hungry 

jpL!-  to  be  heavy  jphlltc  la  he  is  getting  heavy 
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A  very  peculiar  expression,  though  by  no  means  confined  to  Coos 
alone,  is  the  manner  of  forming  sentences  that  have  dual  subjects. 
Such  sentences  present  two  possibilities.  Either  both  subjects  are 
actually  expressed,  or  only  one  is  indicated  while  the  other  is  under¬ 
stood. 

1.  In  sentences  where  one  subject  is  understood,  duality  of  subject 
is  indicated  in  Coos  by  using  the  verb  in  its  dual  form,  followed  imme¬ 
diately  by  the  (expressed)  subject. 

yix'a! wexEtc  ux  wu'txe  hal  td'm%L  into  the  house  they  two  returned 
(the  whale  and)  that  old  man  30.15,  16 
tso  a'yu  tel  ux  la ,  Ie  urna'catc  now,  surely,  there  they  two  went 
(he  and)  the  grandmother  66.19 

yi'xen  qaliml'ye  tsi  I'nta  ux  la  Id  huu’mis  one  morning  just  hunt¬ 
ing  they  two  went  (he  and)  his  wife  110.26 
a'yu  tel  ux  la  Ie  tek'itsi’ ndtc  surely,  there  they  two  went  (she  and) 
the  granddaughter  80.15,  16 

2.  If  both  subjects  are  expressed,  it  will  be  found  that,  in  addition 
to  the  dual  form  of  the  verb,  the  dual  pronoun  is  placed  before  either 
one  or  both  subjects. 

Mini  hanL  ux  tila'qai  Ie  u'mdc  ux  pkdk’  there  shall  they  two  live 
(namely)  the  grandmother  (and  the)  grandfather  68.28 
wdndj  La  ux  kwee'nlyern  tE  ux  tsn'na  ux  via! qaL  thus  only  they 
two  are  known,  that  Thunder  (and)  Crow  19.10,  11 

In  a  few  instances  a  similar  treatment  has  been  found  in  sentences 
with  plural  subjects. 

yixd'wExetc  il  la  Ie  dd'mil  into  the  house  they  went  (the  two 
women  and)  the  man  128.7 

tsi  il  huwe'ltsem  Ie  huu'mis  just  they  got  ready  (he  and)  the  (two) 
women  130.17,  18 

The  last  idiomatic  formation  worth  mentioning  here  is  the  manner 
of  expressing  comparison  of  adjectives  in  accordance  with  the  three 
degrees, — the  positive,  the  comparative,  and  the  superlative. 

A  comparative  statement  in  the  positive  degree  is  expressed  by  means 
of  a  whole  sentence  in  which  the  adjective  is  treated  as  a  noun  appear¬ 
ing  with  the  nominal  suffixes  - es ,  -tES  (see  §  57),  or  -lye,  -dye  (see 
p.  376),  and  is  placed  between  the  subject  and  object  with  which  it  is 
compared.  The  sentence  is  invariably  introduced  by  means  of  the 
conjunction  his  also  (see  §  110);  and  its  comparative  character  is 
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further  indicated  by  the  use  of  the  modal  adverb  ta ,  tau,  so,  such 
(see  §  106),  which  immediately  follows  the  subject  of  the  sentence. 

Ms  jy'ne  ta  nhethe'teEs  tE  e£ne  I  am  as  rich  as  you  are  (literally, 
also  I  such  I  [have]  wealth  [as]  this  you) 
his  n'ne  ta  rixd'nisEs  Ie  e£ne  I  am  as  sick  as  you  are 
Ms  ii'ne  tau  uLe' yltES  tE  e£ne  I  am  as  good  as  you  are 
Ms  n'ne  tau  nhe'iiiistES  Ie  esne  I  am  as  tall  as  you  are 
Ms  xd  ta  xwd'wiye  Ie  e£ne  he  is  as  light  as  you  are 
Ms  xd  tau pdL! d'ye  Ie  e£ne  he  is  as  heavy  as  you  are 
his  tE  Id'niM  tau  x'iluwl'ye  tE  balti'mis  that  river  is  as  deep  as 
that  ocean 

In  many  instances  the  abstract  noun  expressing  the  adjective  con¬ 
cept  is  repeated  after  the  object,  in  which  case  the  object  (and  also 
the  subject)  assumes  the  function  of  a  possessive  pronoun  (for  pro¬ 
nominal  subjects  and  objects)  or  of  a  genitive  case  (for  nominal  objects 
and  subjects). 

Ms  ty'ne  ta  nqaine'  es  li'ye  qaine' es  I  am  as  cold  as  you  are  (liter¬ 
ally,  also  [of]  me  such  [is]  my  cold  [condition  as  is]  your  cold 
[condition])  , 

Ms  e£ne  ta  ye£neu'  qldna'tEs  tE  hen'neu  qldna'tEs  you  are  as  young 
as  I  am  (literally,  also  [of]  thee  such  [is]  thy  youth  [as  is]  that 
my  youth) 

The  comparative  degree  is  expressed  by  means  of  a  sentence  in  which 
the  adjective  is  used  in  its  simple  form,  while  the  object  is  indicated 
by  the  use  of  the  instrumental  suffix  -Etc  (see  §  70).  There  is  a 
marked  tendency  to  place  the  object  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence. 

ye£ne'itc  uIe' yi  I  am  better  than  you  are  (literally  [as  compared], 
with  you  I  [am]  good) 
hexd'itc  t^Ie'yi  I  am  better  than  he  is 
rpne'itc  e£qaL  you  are  taller  than  I  am 
xd  nne'itc  tsd'yuxu  he  is  smaller  than  I  am 
xwin  ti'mili  y£ne'itc  we  two  are  stronger  than  you  are 

The  superlative  degree  may  be  expressed  in  two  ways.  Either  the 
numeral  particle  gdus  all  (see  §  109),  amplified  by  means  of  the 
adverbial  suffix  -Etc  (see  §  TO),  is  placed  before  the  simple  form  of 
the  adjective;  or  else  the  nominalized  adverb  ila'hatcEm  (see  §§  58, 
104)  is  used  for  that  purpose. 

xgdu' site  iilE'yi  I  am  the  best  of  all  (for  the  use  of  the  prefix  x- 
see  §  24) 

tEn  te  ka'po  xgdu'sitc  pL.'is  this  here  is  my  heaviest  coat 
xd  ila’ hatcEm  he  mis  hethe'te  he  is  the  biggest  chief 
xd  ila' hatcEm  to' mil  md  LUa’yasitc  he  is  the  oldest  man  in  the 
village 
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TEXTS 


Origin  of  Death 


ftx1  sla'tcmi.2 3 


They  cousins  ( were) 
two  mutually. 


Lau3 

These 


ll 4  kwee'ti.5 

they  lived 
together. 

he.7 

are.  Both  small  their  (dual)  male  beings  children. 

tsi 14 *  witcwehe'xtc! 15  la 16  a'la.  In 17  he'nlye 18 

just  sick  it  is  his  child.  Not  a  long  time 

Tsi14  hats20  lEqau'wE21  la16  a'la.  Xanana'ya22 

Merely  just  died  his  child. 


Lau3  1'k‘i6  ux1  nhuuma'k*e- 

These  both  they  two  with  wives 


I'k’i6  tsaya'ne8  le'ux9  ti'mill 10  hi^me.11  Yi'xen 12  qalimi'ye13 

Once  morning  it  got 


xii'ms  19 


la16 

his 


lEqau'wE.21 


Tso 24 

Now 


ll4 

died.  Now  they 

Lau  3  maha'e'wat 28  1e  29 

That  is  looking  after  it  the 
one  frequently 

laata'ya31  la16  sla'atc.2 

went  to 'him  his  cousin. 


aqana'ya.25 

buried  it. 


a'la. 

child. 


Sorry  (it)  makes 
him  (feel) 

Helml'his 26 * 

Next  day 

HecD'Lentc  30 

Four  times  at 


sick 

la16 

his  child,  when 


a'la. 

child. 


a'la,  i23  lau: 


In  17 

not 


Lo'wiyam 

(he)  eats. 


that 
one 
27 


qalimi'ye  13  lau  3 

morning  it  got  that 
one 


“E£32  tcine'hem. 33  Ta'I34  sla!35  Xtcl'tcu38 

“Thou  thinking  art.  Halloo,  cousin!  How 


I  Personal  pronoun  3d  person  dual  (§18). 

2 sla-  cousin;  -ate  suffix  of  relationship  (§  66);  -ini  distributive  (§§  72,  11,  7). 

3  Demonstrative  pronoun  (§  100). 

4  Personal  pronoun  3d  person  plural  (§  18). 

6  Plural  stem  (§51). 

‘Numeral  particle  (§  109). 

7  n-  with  (§  21);  huwnak'e  wives  (§  78);  -e  auxiliary  (§§  44,  10,  7). 

‘Plural  formation  (§  78). 

8  Possessive  pronoun  3d  person  dual  (§  98). 

10  Plural  formation  (§§78, 115). 

II  Plural  formation  (§  78). 

11  yixe i  one  (§101);  -en  multiplicative  (§75). 

l3qalim-  morning;  -lye  transitional  (§  35). 

14  Restrictive  particle  (§94). 

16 witcwahaxtc-  sick;  -i  neutral  intransitive  suffix  (§§  81,  7) 

18  Possessive  pronoun  3d  person  singular  (§§98,  7). 

17  Particle  of  negation  (§  112). 

1 ehenl -  a  while;  -lye  transitional  (§§  35,  9). 

l9xan-  sick;  -is  nominal  (§  56). 

20 Conjunction  (§  110). 

21  Singular  stem  (§51). 

22xdn-  sick;  -anaya  direct  and  indirect  object  pronoun  (§§  50,  7). 

23  Conjunction  when,  as,  since,  while  (§  110). 

24  Conjunction  (§  110). 

Keqe  dead;  -anaya  direct  and  indirect  object  pronoun  (§§  50,  7). 

uhelmi  to-morrow;  -is  ordinal  (§§  74,  10). 

27 Lou-  to  eat;  -am  (§  55). 

Mmaha-  to  watch;  -eiwat  frequentative  (§  33). 

23  Definite  article  (§  17). 

80 lie'cHL  four;  -entcis  ordinal  multiplicative  (§  76). 

31  la-  to  go;  -t  transitive  (§  26);  -aya  non-active  object  pronoun  (§  47). 

32  Personal  pronoun  2d  person  singular  (§  18). 

*Hcine-  to  think,  -enl  verbal  (§  §  45,  10). 

34  Interjection  (§  111). 

35  Vocative  (§65). 

33 x-  modal  (§  24);  tcltc  particle  (§  112);  -u  interrogative  (§  73). 
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Thus 


ye£37  iluwe'xtcis,38  kat'E'misen  39  qalimi'ye13  ul40  wu'txe  ten41  a'la.” 

thy  heart,  five  times  morning  it  gets  should  return  that  my  child.” 

Wandj42  Lla'xEm.43  “In17  hel44  ala.35  Hats20  e£32  qla'mtsam!45 

talking  “Not  surely  cousin.  Just  thou  eat! 

condition. 

iluwe'xtcis.”38  Wandj42  Pit.47 

heart.”  Thus  (he)  told 

it  to  him. 

u50  iluwe'xtcis.38  Hats20  wandj42 

his  heart.  Tfust  thus 

17 


ni'wets 

happy 


Lau3 

That  * 
one 

Tso24 

Now 

tcme'kenl.33 

thinking  (he)  is. 


hanL46 

will  (be) 


ve1 

thy 


£  37 


qats 48 

still 


l'mye 49 

no  more 


he'mye18 

long  time 


xa'ms.19 


sick. 

i23  lau3 

when  that 
one 


tcltc42 

manner 

“E£32  Lalaha'mi51 

“Thee  get  even  with, 

I— thee 

avu53  witcwehe'xtci15 

surely  sick  it  is 

Mandj55  lEqau'wE.21 

Already  (it)  died. 

la16  a'la. 


hanLel.”52 

shall  surely.” 


A'yu53 

Surely 


in 

not 


yU54 

very 


Pi 


lEqau'wE21 


died 


his  child. 


la16  a'la. 

his  child. 

He'kwainta56 

Very  bad  his 

A'yu53  cill'ye57 


u 50 


Surely 


indeed 
it  was 


In17  he'nlye18 

Not  long  time 

iluwe'xtcis,38 

heart 

1e29  wiindj42 


he 


thus 


Lia'xEm,43 

talking 

condition 


23 


tci59 

there 


la. 


(he) 

went. 


x  lau3 

when  that 
one 

“Ta'I34 

“Halloo, 


dowa'ya58 

wants  i't 


wu'txe 

(to)  return 


la16 

his 


a'la. 

child. 


Tso24 

Now 


a'}Tu 53 

surely 


slal 35 

cousin! 


A'yu53 

Surely 


CUL60 


ought 


wutxa'xa61 

(to)  return  singly 


Elt62 

about  to 


te'is 63 

this  our 
(dual) 

a'la.” 

children.” 


a'la. 

child. 


Kat'E'misen 39 

Five  times 


qalimi'ye 13 

morning  it  gets 


A  1 

UX1 


they 

two 


wu'txe 

return 


hanL46 

shall 


Wandj42 

Thus 


Pit. 


47 


(he)  told 
it  to  him. 


“In17 

“Not 


hel44 

surely 


sla ! 35 

cousin! 


te'is 63 

these  our 
(dual) 

Hats20  hanL46 

J  ust  shalt 


thou  eat! 


e£32  qla'mtsam!45  Lau3 

That 
one 

‘Qaiku 64 

“(I)  thought 


ni'wets  hanu46  ye 

happy  will  (be)  thy 


£37  iluwe'xtcis.”38  Wandj42 

heart.”  Thus 


Lla'xEm.43 


Uf 


talking 

condition. 


UX1 

they 

two 


wutxa'xa61  Eit62  te'is63  hP'me,11  ta65 

return  singly  about  to  these  our  children,  and 

(dual) 


37  Possessive  pronoun  2d  person  singular  (§  98). 

^iluwextc-  heart  (?);  -is  nominal  (§  56). 

33 kat'E'mts  four;  -en  multiplicative  (§  75). 

‘“Syntactic  particle  denoting  the  optative  (§  91). 

41  Possessive  pronoun  1st  person  singular  (§  98). 

42  Modal  adverb  (§  106). 

i3LJa-  to  speak;  -xeiti  generic  (§  30). 

“Syntactic  particle  denoting  degree  of  certainty  (§§  88,  7). 

Kq.’m-  TO  eat;  -ts  transitive  (§  26);  -am  (§§  65, 11). 

46 Syntactic  particle  (§  87). 

47  l»(-  TO  TELL  to;  -t  transitive  (§26). 

48  Syntactic  particle  (§89). 

43  In  not;  -lye  transitional  (§35). 

*°Sign  of  possession  (§97). 

81 Lala -  to  get  even  with;  -ami  transitive  subject  and  object  pronoun  i— thee  (§§  46, 10). 
KhanL  shall;  tl  surely  (§§  87,  88,  7). 

M  Modal  adverb  (§  106). 

64  Modal  adverb  (§  106). 

64  Temporal  adverb  (§  106). 

415  Syntactic  particle  (§  93);  ta  so  [literally,  verily,  not  so]  (§  106). 

47  c/7  syntactic  particle  (§90);  -iyc  transitional  (§  35). 

48  doiv-  to  wish,  to  desire;  -aya  non-active  object  pronoun  (§  47). 

49  Local  adverb  (§  104). 

80 Syntactic  particle  (§§  90,  91). 

81  Reduplicated  stem  u iutxe  to  come  back  (§  83). 

82  Syntactic  particle  (§  87). 

83  Possessive  pronoun  inclusive,  dual  (§  98). 

84  Syntactic  particle  denoting  degree  of  knowledge  (§  88). 

84  Conjunction  (§  110). 
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qats48  lau3  en66  dowa'ya58  xwandj. 67  He168  hanL46  yiqa69  in17 

however  that  thou  didst  want  thus.  (Emphatic)  shall  still  not 

thing  not  it 

wutxa'xa61  Eit62  yanLawe70  ma  lEqau'wE,21  nayim71  en66  dowa'ya58 

return  singly  going  to  whenever  beings  die,  because  thou  not  didst  want 

it 


xwandj.67  Xnowe72  i23  cil57  tE73  xwandj 67 

thus.  Right  when  indeed  that  thus 

there 

tcine'henl.33  Ma75  xnowe72  lElau3  wilndj 

thinking  (he)  is.  However  right  that’s  thus 

(the  thing) 


e£32  Plta'is.”74  Wandj42 

thou  didst  tell  it  Thus 

to,  thou — me.” 

42  Pit.47  Kat‘E'misen39 

(he)  told  it  Five  times 

to  him. 


qalimi'ye13  ul 40  wutxa'xa61  Eit,62  yuL76  xwandj67  Liats.77  Le'^i  ul,40 

morning  it  should  return  singly  going  if  thus  speak.  Good  would 

gets  to  should  be 

yuL76  kat  E'misen 39  qalimi'ye13  wutxa'xa61  Eit62  hE29  ma  lEqau'wE.21 

if  five  times  morning  it  return  singly  inten-  the  people  die. 

should  gets  tion  (who) 


Tso24  yiqai'm78  hela'qaxEm.79  Wandj 42 

Now  so  far  it  got  (the  story).  Thus 


hatctlenl'yeqEm.80 

the  story  is  being  told. 


[Translation] 

Once  upon  a  time  there  were  two  cousins.  They  lived  together. 
They  were  both  married,  and  each  had  a  little  boy.  One  morning  one 
of  the  boys  became  sick.  He  was  not  sick  long  before  he  died.  The 
father  felt  sorry  when  the  child  died.  Then  they  buried  it. 

The  next  day  he  (the  father  of  the  dead  boy)  could  not  eat.  He  was 
merely  looking  at  the  dead  child.  On  the  fourth  day  he  went  to  his 
cousin.  “Halloo,  cousin!  What  do  you  think?  Should  my  child  re¬ 
turn  after  five  days?” — uOh,  no,  cousin!”  answered  the  other  one. 
“You  simply  eat,  and  you  will  feel  happy.”  He  did  not  know  what 
to  answer.  He  was  merely  thinking  to  himself,  “I  will  certainly  get 
even  with  }tou.” 

After  a  short  time  the  other  man’s  child  became  sick.  It  was  not 
ill  very  long  before  it  died.  The  father  was  very  much  grieved  when 
his  child  died.  He  therefore  went  to  his  neighbor  and  said  to  him. 
“Halloo,  cousin!  I  think  our  two  children  ought  to  return.  They 
ought  to  come  back  after  five  days.”  But  the  other  man  answered, 


66  es  thou  (5  18) ;  in  not  (§  112,  9). 

67 x-  modal  (§  24);  wandj  thus  (§  106). 

68  Syntactic  particle  (§  93). 

,9  Syntactic  particle  (§  89). 

™yanL  if  (future)(§  91);  he  customarily  (§  87). 

71  Syntactic  particle  (§  89). 

12  x-  modal  (§  24);  nowe  all  right. 

73  Demonstrative  pronoun  (§  100). 

74 VI-  to  tell,  -t  transitive  (§  26);  -als  transitive  subject  and  object  pronoun  (§  46). 
75 Syntactic  particle  (§  89). 

76  Particle  denoting  the  optative  (§  91). 

77 L.'d-  to  speak;  -ts  transitive  (§  26). 

78  Adverb  (§  104). 

7ihelaq  to  arrive;  -xEm  generic  (§5  30  4, 11). 

*°hatcU!  story;  -enl  verbal  (§§  45,  11);  - lyeqBm  passive  (§  40). 
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“Oh,  no,  cousin!  You  just  eat  and  you  will  feel  happy  again.  I 
had  intended  that  our  dead  children  should  come  back,  but  you  did 
not  wish  it  that  way.  And  now,  whenever  people  die,  they  will  not 
come  back,  because  you  objected  to  it.  You  were  right  when  you 
spoke  against  it.” 

He  was  justified  in  thus  addressing  him.  People  would  have  come 
back  after  five  days  if  he  had  original^  consented  to  it.  It  would 
have  been  good  if  the  dead  people  could  come  back.  Here  the  story 
ends.  In  this  manner  people  relate  this  story. 


The  Theft  of  Fire  and  Water 


Nma'henet1 

With  people  it 
(mutually)  was 

II 6  k  date!  will. 7 

They  without  fire. 


tE2  L!ta.  Gous3 

that  land.  All 

there 

ft8  k*!axaap.7 

They  without  water. 


Eit,11  lau2  il6  Llpeqaqa'e'wat.12 

intend,  that  they  in  the  arm-pits  to  be, 
thing  cause  it  frequently. 


tcitc* 2 3 4  li'mx*nei5  ma. 

kinds  mixed  up  (they  (the) 
were)  mutually  beings. 

t8  did9  it6  Lowe^'wat10 

When  something  they  eat  frequently 

Xle'itc13  tVlats.14  Lau2 

With  it  with  (they)  dance.  Those 


tEina'Le15  ma  lau2  tc!icila'eiwat16  he.11  Tso8  he11  pi'ctcl,17 

old  people  that  cause  it  to  be  under-  custom-  Now  custom-  warm  it 

thing  neath,  frequently  arily.  arily  gets, 

tso8  he11  lau2  q!mits.18 *  Yu  we 19  qa'lyeq  Ll'le,  lau2  he11  il6 

now  custom-  that  (they)  eat.  Whenever  salmon  comes  they  are  usually  they 

arily  thing  out,  the  ones 

LtLle^yat.20  Wandj21  yuxtik*21  he'll22  Lowa'was.23  Lau2 

scoop  it  out.  That  way  barely  their  food.  That 

thing 

skweyenl'yeqEm24  1e25  tc!wal.  “Xtcl'tcu26  ul,27  yuL27  lau2  1m28 

it  is  talked  about  the  fire.  “How  would  if  that  we 

it  be,  should  thing 


«7i-  adverbial  (§  21);  md  people;  -e  auxiliary  (§§  44,10);  -n  distributive  (§§  37,25);  -t  transitive 
(§§26,4). 

2  Demonstrative  pronoun  (§  100). 

3Numeral  particle  (§  109). 

*  Particle  (§  112). 

Hlmx--  to  mix;  -nei  distributive  (§  37). 

6  Personal  pronoun  3d  person  plural  (§  18) 

ilc! a-  privative  (§  20). 

Conjunction  (§  110). 

2  Pronominal  particle  (§  108). 

k>lo«-to  eat;  -eiwat  frequentative  (§§  33,8). 

»  Syntactic  particle  (§87). 

uL!peq-  to  be  in  arm-pits;  -aeiwat  frequentative  causative  (§  34);  see  also  reduplication  (§83). 

i>x-  instrumental  (§  24);  Particle  (§  17);  -Etc  instrumental  (§  70). 

al-  to  dance;  -ts  transitive  (§  26). 

16  Plural  formation  (§78). 

l6tc!icU  mat;  -aeiwat  frequentative  causative  (§  34). 

i ipictc-  to  be  warm;  -T  neutral  intransitive  (§  31). 

i eq.'m-  to  eat;  -ts  transitive  (§  26). 

isyu  very  (§  106);  he  customarily  (§87);  see  also  §9. 

*°LtL!-  to  scoop  out;  -'iyat  causative  (§§  27,  2). 

a  Modal  adverb  (§  106). 

22  Possessive  pronoun  3d  person  plural  (§  98). 

^lou-  to  eat;  -clwas  verbal  abstract  (§§  59,8). 

24 skw-  to  talk  about;  -enl  verbal  (§  45);  -7 yeqEm  passive  (§§  40,9). 

“Article  (§  17). 

28 2-  modal  (§24);  tcitc  manner  (§  112);  -u  interrogative  (§  73). 

27  Syntactic  particle  (§91). 

“Personal  pronoun  1st  person  plural  (§  18). 
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laata'ya?”29 — 

go  to  it?” — 

A'yu21  tel30 

Surely  there 


:‘TcI30 

hanL31 

lin 28 

la.”  Tso8 

a'yu21  tei30  il8 

la. 

“There 

shall 

we 

go.”  Now 

surely 

there  they 

went. 

II6  he'laq. 

A'yu21 

tclila'at32 

tE2 

tclwal,  i8 

ll  8 

they 

arrived. 

Surely 

to  burn  it  is 
caused 

that 

there 

fire,  when 

they 

te'xtits.33 

entered. 

tel30  1e25 

there  the 

sla!  Is40 


cousin! 


LS 

We 

two 


Hats8  yiqax34 

Just  right  away 

ma  ha'lqait.37 

person  (he)  came  to. 

ali'canl41  hanL.”31 

shall.” 


k'lld'wit35  1e25 

(he)  saw  it  the 

Xta'nuxwltc 38 

Sideways 


xaap. 


Lowa'kats38 

water.  Sat 

Lowa'kats.38  uTa'I39 

(he)  was  sitting.  “Halloo, 


play 


Hats8 

Just 


kwa42 

as  if 


m 4 

not 


klayaha'eVat.43 

(he)  hears  it. 


XpEk  wi'ltcume 44 

From  the  opposite  side 


Lowa'kats.38 

(he)  sat. 


Tso8 

Now 


he'mye,45 

(after)  a  while 


“Qamya'ta47 

Stranger 


e£48  ken'ne1149  sla 

thou  my  cousin 


hitc50  cants?”51 

(surprise)  (?)  ” 


“E£48  lEqauwiya'tam53 

“Thou 


la 

goes 

Tso8 

Now 


story  tell 

ye£56  hau'we.”57 


l.”54  “Ma34  cku42  e£48  hen 

must.”  “But  it  must  thou  my 


l'lxats.48 

(he)  ooked 
at  him. 

Wand  j 21  l  lilts. 53 

Thus  (he)  spoke. 

nlla'hatcEm55 

at  priority 


tso8 

now 


49 


thy 

aso'59 

again 


growth.” 

te'xtits.33 

(he)  entered. 


Tso8  qats34 

Now,  however, 


Lle'tc. 

(he)  went 
out. 


uTa'i39 

“Halloo, 


pid. 

Indian 
cradle. 

qa'lex81; 

(is)  old; 


Te2 

That 

there 

ta8 

and 


ye£neu58  pi  4 

thy  Indian 
cradle 


te12 

this 

here 


lau2 

that 
one 

nl'klwa31 

used  (to  be) 


it  must 
be 

He'nlye45  e'he  qano'tca.58 

A  while  (he)  was  outside, 
gone 

Anta39  te12  nl'klwa31  ye£neu58 

Look  this  used  (to  be)  thy 
here 

Te2  hen'neu49  pi1!  lau2 

(is)  new.  That  my  Indian  that 
there  cradle  one 

use  nau,hin,  ta8  te12  nl'klwa31 

thy  shinny-club,  and  this  used  (to  be) 

here 


sla! 

cousin!’ 


Lla'nex.80 


ye£ne 


tsla-  to  go;  -t  transitive  (§  26);  -aya  non-active  object  pronoun  (§  47). 

80  Local  adverb  (§104). 

81  Syntactic  particle  (§  87). 

&tc!U-  to  burn;  -eet  causative  passive  (§§  41,7). 

to  enter;  -ts  transitive  (§  26). 

84  Syntactic  particle  (§89). 

^k'ilou-  to  see;  -t  transitive  (§§  26, 8). 

MLu^ku-  to  sit;  -ts  transitive  (§§  26,11). 

31helq-  to  arrive;  -t  transitive  (§§  26,7,11). 

88a;-  modal  (§  24);  tanuxu -  side;  -Itc  modal  (§§  67,8). 

89Interjection  (§  111). 
g Personal  pronoun  inclusive,  dual  (§  18). 

*'alEc  toy;  -enl  verbal  (§§45,7). 

<2Syntactie  particle  (§88). 

*3k!ayaha-  to  hear;  -eiwat  frequentative  (§  33). 

**x-  locative  (§  22);  pskwll-  opposite;  -tc  adverbial  (§§  25,104);  -ume  nominalizing  (§  64). 
ibhenl-  a  while;  -lye  transitional  (§§35,9). 

*Hlx-  to  look;  -ts  transitive  (§26). 

uqaniya'ta  belonging  to  a  different  tribe,  a  stranger. 

<8Personal  pronoun  2d  person  singular  (§  18). 

49Possessive  pronoun  1st  person  singular  (§98). 

50Syntactic  particle  (§  90). 

61  Can  not  be  analyzed. 

ml! d-  to  speak;  -ts  transitive  (§  26). 

i3lEqauwtyatas  story  (compare  lEqamvE  to  die)  ;  -ml  verbal  (§§  45,7). 

64  Syntactic  particle  (§92). 

65n-  adverbial  (§21);  lla  before  (§  104);  -tc  adverbial  (§§  25,103,10,7);  -Em  adverbial  abstract  (§  58). 
66 Possessive  pronoun  2d  person  singular  (§§  18,98). 

67 hau-  to  grow;  -c  (§  80);  see  also  §§  8,  118. 

ieqand-  outside;  -tc  adverbial  (§§  25, 104);  -a  directive  (§55). 

69Temporal  adverb  (§  105). 

KL.'an-  new;  -ex  adjectival  (§  66). 

eiqal-  old  (compare  qalu  winter);  -ex  adjectival  (§66). 
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hen'neu49  nau'hin, 

o  .  .  . 


my 


shinny-club, 


ta8 

and 


tei2 

this 

here 

A 


ni'klwa31  ye£neu58  kwa'sis,82 

used  (to  be)  thy  ball, 


ni'klwa31  hen'neu49  kwa'sis.82 

used  (to  be)  my  ball. 

tei2  hen'neu49  kwa'sis.62  Kwa 


ta8  te12 

and  this 
here 

Lla'nex60  ye£neu58  kwa'sis.82  Qa'lex61 

New  (is)  thy  ball.  Old  (is) 


42 


this 

here 

Tel30 

There 

Tel30 

There 


my 


ball. 


As  if 


kwe42 

perhaps 


yu 

very 


21 


in4 

not 


a'yu21 

surely 


hitoutsa'tExa.63 

(he)  put  them  down  for 
him. 


A'yu21 

Surely 


k'llS'wit.35 

(he)  saw  it. 


“A'yu21 

“Surely 


ii 65 

surely 


e£  48  Louku. 

thou  sit  down. 


40 


haiti'tEmeu.67 

gamble  together. 


!s 

We 
two 

“Yi'kwanL68 

"Perhaps  shall 


ali'canl41  hanL.”31 

play  shall.” 

dldtcE'tc 89 
something 
with 


A  o 
1  8 

when 


lau2 

that 

one 


Ll'tEta  72 


1e  25 

puts  (his)  hands  the 
behind  (his)  back 
(one  of) 

yuL 27  wi'yetc 

if  would  a  piece  of 
abalone  shell 


na  irrxqa 

players?” 


2” 


l54  sla.” 

must  cousin.” 
(be) 

cill'ye84  sla. 

indeed  cousin 
it  is 

Tso8  a'yu21  iix88 

Now  surely  they 
two 

ten70  Llaqa'^wat,71 

that  I  pointmyfingerat 

nim  frequently, 

Tcine'henl.73  “Yi'kuL74 

(He)  is  thinking.  “  Perhaps 

would  be 


xtcitc 75 

in  the 
manner 

Lexa'tcEm79  hanL31  n77  qa'qal. 

Inside,  the  part  shall  I  sleep. 

n  77  Ll'tEta.”72  Wandj21 

I  put  (my  hands)  Thus 

behind  (my)  back.” 

A'yu21  -* 

Surely 


nxwa'lxwal 76 

in  eye 


n 

°i 


77 


x'LlowaVwat? 78 

cause  it  to  be  iuside? 


Lla'xEm 


Cm 80 

You 
82 


yiqa'x34  wandj.21 

just  that  way. 


talking, 

condition. 

Tso 8  a'yu 

Now  surely 


Lloxk’ina'is 81  hanL,31  yanL27 

support  you— me  shall,  if  shall. 

Wandj 21  Pit83  1e25  ma'nat. 

Thus  (he)  told  the  crowd. 


21 


it  to 


8 


LltE'ta.72 


LlaqaVwat, 71 

(he)  points  (the)  finger  when 
at  him,  frequently 

A'yu21  yuxwa' 109  ma  Llo^'ineP'wat,84  Tcl'tcu85 

puts  (his)  Surely  two  persons  support  him  steadily.  How 

hands behind 
(his)  back. 

Itsem.87  Xya'bas88  yapti'tsa89  la90  pi'lik’is,91  la90  ye'es,  la90  tcul,  la90 

happened.  Maggots  ate  up  his  anus,  his  face,  his  nose,  his 


CE  86 

sur¬ 

prise 


lau  2 

that 

one 

did 9 

things 


S2kwds-  ?  ;  -is  nominal  (§56). 

®hitou-  to  put  down;  -ts  transitive  (§26);  -to  direct  object  pronoun  plural  (§54);  -a  indirect  object 
pronoun  (§  49;  see  also  §  7). 

6icil  syntactic  particle  (§  90);  -iye  transitional  (§  35). 

65  Syntactic  particle  (§88). 

66  Personal  pronoun  3d  person  dual  (§  18). 

67 hat-  to  gamble;  -t  transitive  (§  26);  -t  transitive  (§  26);  -men  reciprocal  (§  29;  see  also  §  4). 
wyiku  syntactic  particle  (§  88);  hanL  shall  (§§  87,  8,  9). 

69 did  something  (§  108);  -tc  adverbial  (§  25);  -Etc  instrumental  (§  70). 

70 Personal  pronoun  1st  person  singular  (§§  18,  98). 
nL.'aqa-  to  point  at;  -e iwat  frequentative  (§  33). 

'‘*L!tEta  to  put  one’s  hand  behind  the  back  (during  a  game). 
iHcin-  to  think;  -eni  verbal  (§§  45, 10). 

7<  yiku  perhaps  (§  88);  ul  would  be  (,§§  91,  9). 

76  a;-  modal  (§24);  tciic  particle  (§  112). 

76 n-  adverbial  (§  21);  xwalxwal  eye  (§§  83,  116). 

77  Personal  pronoun  1st  person  singular  ( §  18) . 

™x-l!ou-  to  be  inside  (§  54);  -aeiwat  frequentative  causative  (§§  34,  8). 

™lexatc  inside  (§  104);  -Em  adverbial  abstract  (§  58). 

80  Personal  pronoun  2d  person  plural  ( §  18) . 

81  L.'dxkln-  to  steady,  to  support;  -ats  transitive,  subject  and  object  pronoun  thou-me  (§  46). 

82  Ltd-  to  talk;  -xsm  generic  suffix  (§30). 

88id-  to  say  to;  -t  transitive  (§  26). 

m Lloxk-in -  to  support;  -eiwat  frequentative  (§  33). 

Sitcitc  particle  (§  112);  -u  interrogative  (§  73). 

86  Syntactic  particle  denoting  surprise  (§  90). 

87 its-  to  do,  to  be  (§  113);  -em  suffix  defining  the  subject  (§  30). 

88 *-  discriminative  (§23);  yabas  maggot. 

Bsyab-  maggot;  -t  transitive  (§  26);  -ts  transitive  (§§  26,  25);  -a  indirect  object  pronoun  (§  49). 

90  Possessive  pronoun  3d  person  singular  (§98). 

91 piltk •-  anus;  -is  nominal  (§  66). 
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kuha'nas. 

ears. 

i'lxats.46 

(at)  looked. 


His8  mlheni'yeEs92  xya'bas88  qlmits. 


18 


Also 

Hats 8 

Just 


(in)  no  time 

yi'qa 34 

continually 


maggots 


ate  him. 


in 4 

not 


tel 30 

there 


Lowa'kats.36 

(he)  sat. 


Lau2 

That 
one 

Xyuxwa' 93 

Two 


lau  2 

that 

thing 

ma 

per¬ 

sons 


Llo^'me^wat84 

Bupport  him  steadily 

xwa'lxwal. 

eye. 

kwi'nait.96 

looked  at  it. 

la'mak 

bones  sitting. 

lau  2  xya'bas 88 

that  the  maggots 


xpqai'hitc.94  Wi'yax  x'Llowa'ebvat78 

from  (the)  back.  Abalone  shell  (he)  caused  to  be 

inside 

Lexa'tcEm 79  qa'qal.  Lau  2  qats  34  kwa 42 

Inside,  the  part  (he)  slept..  That  one  just  as  if 

Hite50  wi'yax  1e25  x'Lll'ye97  lan95  xwa'lxwal. 

Surprise  abalone  it  inside  it  is  his  in  eye. 

shell 

Lowa'kats.36  Asi'l30  la  u98  x'lluwl'ye"  Iex  100  ya'bas,  i 

Halfway  goes  its  growth  (of)  the  maggots,  when 

LSwe^wat.10  Itse'ts 101  yiku 65  ll 65  lau2  heni'yeEs92 

eat  him  continually.  May  be  surely 


lan  95 

his  in 

a'yu  21 

surely 

Hats 8 

Just 


8 


he 


for  some  time 


one 

hi' nl 30 Lowa'kats.36  Ts58  wandj 21  tcine'henl.73  “YikwanL68  dPltcE'tc69 

there  (he)  sat.  Now  thus  thinking.  “Perhaps  shall  something 

with 

tEn70  Llaqa'e^wat?” 71  Hats8  kwanL 102  In 4  yu 21  did  9  qayau'wiye,103 

that  I  point  my  finger  at  Just  as  if  not  very  something  scared, 

him  frequently?’’^  shall  he  becomes 

yuL 27  xle'itc 13  n  77  Llaqa'tPwat.” 71  Wand j 21  tcine'henl.73  Yi'qa 

if  would  with  it  I  point  my  fingers  at  Thus  thinking.  Still 

with  him  frequently.” 


in' 

not 


slL'neb104 


(he)  looked 
at 

i'lxats.46 


joined 

together. 


Yi'qa34 

Still 


in4 

not 


i'lxats46  1e25  ya'bas;  ma34  il65  hats8  la'mak’ 

the  maggots;  how-  surely  just  bones 
ever 

“Ci‘n105  k'elhP'wat.106  Cin80  sqats  hanL31  tE2  tciwiil,  yanL27 

“You  not  forget  it.  You  grab  shall  that  fire,  if  shall 


(he)  looked 
at  it. 


lin 28 

we 


tqats.107 

win  (game). 


Lau2 

That  one 


xaap 

water 


cin 


80 


you 


there 

x’mtl'ta  108 

cause  it  to  run 


hanL.” 31 

shall.” 


his8  tE2 

also  that 
there 

Wandj21  Lla'xEm.82  Yixe1'109  ma  wandj21  Lla'xEm.82 

That  way  talking,  One  person  that  way  talking, 

condition.  condition. 

hanL31  lau2  n77  x’intl'yat111  tE2  xaap. — Tei2  lau2  e£48  x’intl'yat111  hanL31 

shall  (be)  the  I  run,  cause  it  that  water.—  This  the  you  to  run,  cause  it  shall 

one  there  here  one 


“NE'xkan110 

“I 


mln  negation  (§  112) ;  l  abbreviated  form  of  dlH  (§  108);  heriiye  a  while;  -es  noun  of  quality  (§  57). 
93 x-  discriminative  (§  23);  yu'xivii  two  (§  101). 

94a:-  from  (§  22);  pqai  back;  -Itc  local  suffix  (§§  67,  10). 

95 Id  possessive  pronoun  3d  person  singular  (§98);  n-  adverbial  (§21). 

96 kwtna-  to  look;  -t  transitive  (§  26). 

97  x-l!-  to  be  inside  (§  54);  -lye  transitional  (§  35). 

98  Sign  of  possession  (§97). 

"z'i deep;  -lye  nominal  suffix  (§§  80,8). 

100  Ie  article  (§17);  x-  discriminative  (§23). 

101  See  §  113. 

mkwa  as  if  (§88);  hanL  shall  (§§  87,  9). 

1Mqayau-  to  beafraid;  -lye transitional  (§§35,  8). 

10*slL-  to  join;  -nei  distributive  (§37). 

105  cin  personal  pronoun,  2d  person  plural  (§  96);  In  not  (see  §  9i). 
mk-el-  to  forget;  -e'wat  frequentative  (§33);  see  §  83. 

107  tq-  to  win;  -ts  transitive  (§26). 

l0gx-Ent-  to  run;  -lyat  causative  (§  27);  -a  indirect  object  pronoun  (§§  49, 11). 

109  Cardinal  numeral  (§  101) . 

119  Personal  pronoun  1st  person  singular  (§  96). 

111  x-Ent-  to  run;  -lyat  causative  (§  27). 
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tE2  tclwal.” 

that  fire.” 
there 


Tso8 

Now 


“Kwi'yal112 

“Now 


halt!113 

now 


e£ue 114 


thou 


he11 

custom¬ 

arily 


LltE'ta.”72 

put  (thy) 
hands  behind 
(thy)  back.” 


xwandj21  Fit.83 

thus  (he)  told 
it  to 
him. 

Wandj21  Pit.83  uYi'kwanL68 dPltcE'tc^tEn70  Llaqa'^wat?”71 

Thus  (he)  told  “Perhaps  shall  something  this_  ppint  the  finger  at 


with 


here  I  him  continually?” 


uHats8  in4 


‘Just 


yu21 


not  very 


yu21 

very 


n 

i 


77 


it  to 
him. 

did9 

some¬ 
thing 

yuL27  x’owa'yasEtc118 

if  snake  with 

should 

tclila'at.120  Tso8  a'yu21  x*dwa'yasEtc118  Lla'qat.121  Lowitl'yeqEm.122 

to  burn,  it  is  Now  surely  snake  with  (he)  pointed  (He)  is  watching 

caused.  (the)  finger  himself. 

at  him. 

ban123  dii'letc  xa'Pmats.124  Hats125  kwa42  xtcitc 7 


qayawa'waL.115 

scaring. 

Llaqa'e'wat.”71 

point  ( my )  finger  at 
him  continually.” 


Lo116  L117  UL27  1e>I, 

That  neces-  would  good, 
thing  sarily  be 

Kdatciha'yims119  lau2 

Without  dying  down  that  one 
(the  fire) 


X'owa'yas 


Snake 

Itsem.87 

happened 

he'Iaq 

arrived 


his  at 

Ma34 

How¬ 

ever 

1e  25 


thighs 

ai'wa126 

still 


In4 

not 


wraps  around. 

k ’lid' wit.35 

(he)  sees  it. 


the 


x'dwa'yas. 

snake. 


Han 123 

His  to 


ye'es 

mouth 


Ak'a'nak*128 

Sticks  out 

han 123  tcul 


his  in 

lau2 

that 

one 

ye'es. 

mouth. 

lau2 

the 

one 


nose 

k’ilo'wit.35 

(he)  saw  it. 


he'dta  hEx129 

(the)  tongue  the 

lau  2  te'xtits 33 

that  one  enter 

Sl'xdts132 


x'owa'yas. 

snake. 


1e25 

the 


x’owa'yas 

snake. 


Just  looks  like  something 

Han123  we'hel  lau2 

His  to  waist  that 

one 

lau2  kwa42  i'nuwit.127 

that  one  as  if  threatens 

(to  go). 

Hats8  han130  kwa42 

Just  will  as  if 

Qaix'qa'yona/ya,131  i8 

Afraid,  (it)  made" him,  when 


(He)  shook  it 
off 


X’i'x’intu 136 

(It)  is  being  taken 
away  quickly 
r/„..±  111 


1e25 

the 


(F'qatce.133  NEqa'ya.134 

one  side  to.  (He)  ran  away 
from  it. 

tclwal. 

fire. 


Llxana'vem135 


He'kwain137 

Very 


Throw  (indefinite) 
( People  shout  at  him) 

xhu'wis 138 

poor 


x'intryat 

(to)  run,  causes 


1e25 

the 


tclwal.  He^u139  xtca'yux11 138 

fire.  Very  small 


ma 

person 
(he  is) 


ma 

person 

(is) 

lau2 

the 

one 


U2  Temporal  adverb  (§  105). 

us  Temporal  adverb  (§  105). 

mPersonal  pronoun  2d  person  singular  (§  96). 

nsqai/au-  to  fear;  -awai  nominal  suffix  (§59). 

ns  Demonstrative  pronoun  (§  100). 

in  Syntactic  particle  (§92). 

u*x-dwayas  snake;  -Etc  instrumental  (§  70). 

u9A;-/d-  privative  (§  20);  tdlia-  to  extinguish;  -aylms  nominal  (§  80). 

120  tclil-  to  burn;  -aat  passive  causative  (§§  41,  7). 
i ^L/aqa-  to  point  at  with  one’s  finger;  -t  transitive  (§  26). 

122  louxt-  to  watch;  -iyeqEm  passive  (§§  40,  3, 11). 

123 hd  possessive  pronoun  3d  person  singular  (§  98) ;  n-  adverbial  (§  21). 

12 *xalm-  to  wrap  around;  -ts  transitive  (§  26). 

^Conjunction  (§  110). 
i26Temporal  adverb  (§  105). 

wiinuwi  very,  modal  adverb  (§  106);  -( transitive  (§  26). 
i2 *ak'ank--  to  stick  out  (§  4). 

12 9Ae  article  (§17);  x-  discriminative  (§  23). 
i30  Syntactic  particle  (§87). 

i3i qayau-  to  scare;  -anaya  direct  and  indirect  object  pronoun  (§§  50,  3,  82). 
132 six--  to  shake  off;  - ts  transitive  (§  26). 

133 Local  adverb  (§§  104,  103,  56). 

i34 nsq  to  run  away;  -dya  non-active  object  pronoun  (§  47). 

i36 L’xan-  to  throw;  -dya  (§  47);  -Im  suffix  defining  the  subject  (§§  30,  9). 

iso x-Ent-  to  run;  -ft  present  passive  (§§  38,  82). 

137  Syntactic  particle  (§93). 
i38a-.  discriminative  (§23). 

>3 s Ac  syntactic  particle  (§  93);  yu  very,  modal  adverb  (§  106). 
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tlkwi'tsa140 

kicks  it 


1e  25 

the 


xaap. 

water. 


Kuha'nasatc 144  h  au  2 


Ear  in 

xma'at.147 

quickness 
(he  runs). 

Mandj 150 

Already 


that  one 

Le  25 


Xpiye'etc141 

In  the  manner  of 
going  home 

lExalxa'yu145  hE25 

was  put  in  the 


L°wa'hait142 


hE25 

the 


men 


143 


people. 


tclwai. 

fire. 


98 


The 

hats8 

Just 


xaap 

water 


lia'kwal148  hE'mtset, 


149 


i  8 


Nle'hl146  la  u 

With  it  goes  his 

lau2  tlkwi'tsa.140 


1e  25 

the 


tclwai. 

fire. 


g’l'mtset151 

(to)  rain  caused 
it  was 

KIwe'hetc 155 

Willow  into 


as  if  (to)  lay  bare, 

caused,  it  was, 

lE'tsix'.152 

right  here. 


when 


that 
one 

Kumene'iletc153 

Brush  into 


mand]’150  Ikwi'Iitu.157 

already  to  blaze,  it  begins. 

Xtemi'towetc159  leil160 

From  that  time  on  they 


J  150 


lau2 

that 
one 

Ts58  aso 

Now  again 

ntclwa'le.161 

with  fire  are. 


Llxant.156 

threw  it. 


Hats8 

Just 


il6  wn'txe 

they  returned 

Xtemi'towetc 159 

From  that  time  on 


kicked  it. 

Llxa'na154 

(he)  threw  it, 

iJxant,156 

(he)  threw  it, 

tsi'x'tl.158 

here. 

towe162 

usually 


g'l'mlt.163 

(it)  rains. 


Lau2 

That 


kwee'niyem.165 

know  it  (indefinite). 


xwandj 21 

(is)  thus  (the 
manner  how) 

Tso 8  tci 30 

Now  there 


towe 162 

usually 


g'l'mit.163 

(it)  rains. 


Xwandj 21 

That  way 


La 


164 


only 


a'wixEm.166 

end,  condition. 


[Translation] 


The  earth  was  full  of  people.  All  kinds  of  people  lived  in  a 
mixed-up  fashion.  They  had  no  fire  or  water.  Whenever  they 
wanted  to  eat,  they  would  put  the  food  under  their  arms  (in  order 
to  heat  it).  They  would  dance  with  it,  or  the  old  people  would  sit  on 
it.  And  when  the  food  became  warm,  then  they  would  eat  it.  When¬ 
ever  salmon  came  ashore,  they  used  tfc>  scoop  it  out. 


ho t!kw-  to  kick;  -ts  transitive  (§  26)4  -a  indirect  object  pronoun  (§  49). 
i«a;-  modal  (§  24);  plx'-  to  go  home;  -eetc  modal  (§  30;  also  §  3). 

WLowahai-  to  bun;  -t  transitive  (§  26). 

!«  Plural  formation  ( §  78). 
mkuha'nas  ear;  -etc  local  (§§  68,  7). 

ialax-  to  be  inside  (singular  object);  -ayu,  past  passive  (§§  39,  83,  54). 
n< ‘n-  adverbial  (§  21);  -Ie  article  (§17);  -l  instrumental  (§§  80, 10). 

™  See  §  118. 

148 Syntactic  particle  (§88). 

whErn-  to  lay  open;  -ts  transitive  (§26);  -et  causative  passive  (§41). 

150  Temporal  adverb  (§  105). 

161  g-lm-  to  rain;  -ts  transitive  ( §  26);  -et  causative  passive  (§  41). 

!52te  article  (§  17);  tsix •  here,  local  adverb  (§  104). 
mkumene'tt  brush;  -etc  local  (§68). 
mL.'xan-  to  throw;  -a  indirect  object  pronoun  (§  49). 
mk!wehe-  willow;  -etc  local  (§§  68,  9). 

1ML!xan-  to  throw;  -t  transitive  (§26). 

wikwil-  to  blaze;  -t  transitive;  -u  transitional  (§§  35,  114). 

168 Local  adverb  (§  104). 

lMx-  from,  locative  (§  22);  temltowetc  (see  §  106). 

160 Ie  article  (§17);  il  personal  pronoun  3d  person  plural  (§  96) . 

161  n-  with,  instrumental  (§  21);  tctwal  fire;  -e  auxiliary  (§  44). 

162  See  §87. 

to  rain;  -t  transitional  (§§  26, 114). 

164  Syntactic  particle  (§94). 

i6ikwaan-  to  know;  -aya non-active  object  pronoun  (§  47);  -em  suffix  defining  the  subject  (§§  30,  7). 
Maw-  to  finish,  to  end;  -XEm  generic  (§  30). 
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In  this  manner  they  had  hardly  any  food.  They  were  all  the  time 
talking  about  tire.  “How  would  it  be  if  we  should  go  after  fire?” — 
“Let  us  go.”  They  went.  When  they  arrived,  they  found  the  fire 
burning;  and  one  of  them  saw  the  water.  The  chief  of  the  people 
(to  whom  they  came)  was  sitting  indoors.  He  was  sitting  sideways. 
“Halloo,  cousin!”  said  the  earth-chief.  “Let  us  gamble  (for  the  fire 
and  water) !”  The  sky-chief  acted  as  if  he  did  not  hear.  The  earth- 
chief  sat  down  opposite  him.  After  a  short  time  the  sky-chief  looked 
up  and  said,  “You  belong  to  a  different  tribe,  so  in  what  way  are  you 
my  cousin?  You  must  tell  a  story.”  But  the  earth-chief  answered, 
“You  are  older  than  I,”  and  he  went  out.  After  a  while  he  came 
back  and  said,  “Halloo,  cousin!  Look!  this  here  is  your  Indian  cra¬ 
dle.1  Your  Indian  cradle1  is  new,  while  mine  is  old.  And  this  here 
is  your  shinny-club,2  while  that  there  is  my  shinny-club.2  This  is 
your  ball,2  and  that  one  is  my  ball.2  Your  ball2  is  new,  but  mine  is 
old.  Is  it  not  so  ?”  Then  he  put  all  these  things  before  him.  The  sky- 
chief  looked  at  them,  and  said,  “Indeed,  it  is  so,  O  cousin!  Sit  down 
here,  we  will  gamble.” 

They  began  to  play.  The  earth-chief  thought  to  himself,  “With 
what  shall  I  point  my  finger  at  the  player  who  puts  his  hand  behind  his 
back?  Suppose  I  put  a  piece  of  abalone  shell  into  my  eye?  I  will 
sleep  in  the  inside  part  of  my  eye.”  Then  he  said  to  his  followers, 
“You  shall  support  me  when  I  put  my  hands  behind  my  back;”  and 
what  he  demanded  was  done. 

Then  he  pointed  his  finger  at  him  (the  sky-chief)  when  he  put  his 
hand  behind  his  back.  Two  men  were  supporting  him.  Thus  things 
happened.  Maggots  began  to  eat  up  his  (the  sky-chief’s)  anus,  his 
face,  his  nose,  his  ears.  Soon  the  maggots  ate  him  up;  but  he  did 
not  notice  it.  He  kept  on  sitting  there.  Two  men  were  still  sup¬ 
porting  him  from  the  back.  He  had  an  abalone  shell  in  his  eye,  and 
was  sleeping  in  that  inside  part.  Now  it  seemed  as  if  the  sky-chief 
were  looking  at  it.  To  his  surprise,  he  saw  an  abalone  shell  in  the 
other  man’s  eye.  By  this  time  only  bones  had  remained  of  him,  for 

l“  Cradle”  or  “bed”  is  a  piece  of  canvas  (in  former  days  tanned  hide)  spread  on  the  ground  and 
stretched  by  means  of  pegs  or  nails,  before  which  the  player  participating  in  the  so-called  “game of 
guessing”  was  squatting,  while  mixing  the  sticks  in  his  hands,  which  were  held  behind  his  back.  Upon 
receiving  the  guessing-signal  from  a  player  of  the  opposite  side,  the  sticks  were  thrown  on  the  “cradle,’’ 
usually  one  by  one,  while  the  marked  stick  was  laid  bare. 

s  The  informant  was  mistaken  in  the  use  of  these  terms.  “ Club ”  and  “ball ”  are  used  in  a  game 
of  shinny,  while  the  game  played  by  the  two  chiefs  was  the  favorite  game  of  “guessing.” 
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the  maggots  had  eaten  up  almost  half  of  his  body.  The  earth-chief 
was  sitting  there  for  a  while,  and  began  to  think,  “With  what  shall 
I  point  my  finger  at  him?  It  seems  that  I  ought  to  point  at  him  with 
some  very  terrible  thing.”  The  sky-chief  still  did  not  look  at  the 
maggots.  Only  his  bones,  joined  together,  were  sitting  there.  Still 
he  did  not  look. 

Now  the  earth-chief  said  to  his  people,  “Don’t  forget  to  seize  the 
fire  as  soon  as  we  win  the  game. — And  you  take  hold  of  the  water.” 
One  of  his  men  said,  “  I  will  run  away  with  the  water,  and  you  ought 
to  run  with  the  fire.”  The  earth-chief  said  to  the  head  man  of  the 
sky -people,  “Now  it  is  your  turn  to  put  your  hands  behind  your 
back.”  All  the  time  he  was  thinking  to  himself,  “With  what  shall  I 
point  my  finger  at  him?  It  seems  that  nothing  terrifies  him.  It  will 
be  very  good  if  I  point  at  him  with  a  snake.” 

In  the  mean  time  the  fire  kept  on  burning.  He  then  pointed  at  him 
with  a  snake.  But  he  (the  sky-chief)  was  on  the  lookout.  The  snake 
coiled  around  his  thigh.  Still  he  did  not  mind  it.  It  crawled  up  to 
his  waist  and  threatened  to  go  into  his  mouth,  all  the  while  sticking 
out  its  tongue.  Soon  it  seemed  as  if  it  were  about  to  enter  his  nose. 
The  sky-chief  became  afraid  when  he  saw  this.  He  shook  off  the 
snake  and  ran  away.  People  were  shouting  at  him. 

The  earth  people  quickly  seized  the  fire.  A  very  poor  man  ran  away 
with  the  fire,  while  a  little  man  kicked  the  water.  They  were  running 
homewards.  The  man  put  the  fire  into  his  ear  while  running.  As 
soon  as  the  water  was  spilled,  it  began  to  rain.  The  fire  was  thrown 
into  some  willow-brush,  and  soon  began  to  blaze.  Thus  they  returned. 
From  that  time  on,  people  have  had  fire;  and  from  that  time  on,  it  has 
rained.  Thus  only  the  story  is  known.  This  is  the  end  of  it. 
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INTRODUCTION 

In  1884  J.  Owen  Dorsey  spent  a  month  at  the  Siletz  reservation, 
)regon,  collecting  short  vocabularies  of  the  Siuslaw  and  Lower  Ump- 
ua,  as' well  as  of  other  languages.  Prior  to  Dorsey’s  investigations 
he  linguistic  position  of  Siuslaw  and  Lower  Umpqua  was  a  debated 
uestion.  Some  investigators  believed  that  these  two  dialects  belonged 
o  the  Yakonan  family;  while  others,  notably  Latham  and  Gatschet, 
eld  them  to  form  a  distinct  stock,  although  they  observed  marked  agree¬ 
ment  with  some  features  of  the  Yakonan.  After  a  superficial  inves- 
igation,  lasting  less  than  a  month,  Dorsey  came  to  the  conclusion 
hat  Siuslaw  and  Lower  Umpqua  were  dialects  belonging  to  the 
Jakonan  stock.  This  assertion  was  repeated  by  J.  W.  Powell  in  his 
‘Indian  Linguistic  Families”  {Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau 
f  American  Ethnology ,  p.  134),  and  was  held  to  be  correct  by  all 
ubsequent  students  of  American  Indian  languages.  This  view,  how- 
ver,  is  not  in  harmony  with  my  own  investigations.  A  closer  study 
i  Alsea  (one  of  the  Yakonan  dialects)  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Lower 
Jmpqua  on  the  other,  proves  conclusively  that  Siuslaw  and  Lower 
Jmpqua  form  a  distinct  family,  which  I  propose  to  call  the  Siuslawan 
inguistic  stock.1  The  term  “Siuslaw”  was  given  preference  over 
4 Umpqua” or  “  Lower  Umpqua,”  in  order  to  avoid  the  ambiguity  of 
meaning  which  might  arise  from  the  fact  that  we  have  become  accus- 
omed  to  call  the  Athapascan  dialect,  spoken  on  the  upper  course  of  the 
Jmpqua  river,  the  “  Upper  Umpqua.” 

The  material  on  which  the  following  sketch  is  based  was  collected, 
mder  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  and  of 
Jolumbia  University,  on  the  Siletz  reservation,  Oregon,  during  the 
months  of  March,  April,  and  May,  1911. 

My  principal  informant  was  Louisa  Smith,  a  Lower  Umpqua 
mdian  over  70  years  of  age.  Her  advanced  years,  her  absolute 
ack  of  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  her  ill  health,  and,  above 
11,  the  fact  that  prior  to  my  arrival  on  the  reservation  she  had 

‘It  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  this  stock,  the  Yakonan,  Kusan,  and  perhaps  the  Kalapuyan,  may 
ventually  prove  to  be  genetically  related.  Their  affinities  are  so  remote,  however,  that  I  prefer  to 
ike  a  conservative  position,  and  to  treat  them  for  the  time  being  as  independent  stocks. 
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not  used  her  native  tongue  for  a  considerable  period,  rendered  her 
a  poor,  though  willing  informant.  In  the  course  of  this  investiga¬ 
tion  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  employ  such  additional  inform¬ 
ants  and  interpreters  as  were  available.  By  far  the  most  important 
of  these  was  William  Smith,  an  Alsea  Indian  and  the  husband  of 
Louisa,  who  had  spent  his  childhood  among  the  Siuslaw  Indians, 
from  whom  he  had  gained  a  fairly  good  knowledge  of  their  language. 
But  he,  too,  was  far  from  being  an  ideal  informant.  His  command 
of  English  was  imperfect,  his  degree  of  intelligence  rather  limited, 
his  pronunciation  of  Lower  Umpqua  was  affected  by  Alsea  pho¬ 
netics,  and  he  was  only  too  often  unable  to  keep  apart  the  Siuslaw, 
Lower  Umpqua,  and  Alsea  forms  of  a  given  word.  However,  in 
spite  of  these  deficiencies,  his  services  proved  highly  valuable, 
because,  having  previously  assisted  me  in  my  work  on  the  Alsea 
language,  he  knew  more  or  less  what  was  wanted  of  him.  My 
other  informants  were  Spencer  Scott,  a  son  of  Louisa;  Louis  Smith, 
a  full-blooded  Lower  Umpqua  Indian;  and  Hank  Johnson,  the  son 
of  a  Lower  Umpqua  father  and  of  an  Alsea  mother.  The  three 
last  mentioned  were,  comparative!}7  speaking,  young  men,  whose 
knowledge  of  Lower  Umpqua  was  imperfect  and  rather  vague. 
They  were  employed  solely  for  the  purpose  of  settling  questions 
that  pertained  to  phonetics,  and  of  disentangling  the  frequent  diffi¬ 
culties  that  were  involved  in  the  collection  and  translation  of  texts; 
and  if  I  add  that  throughout  the  progress  of  this  work,  Louisa 
Smith  was  suffering  from  a  severe  ear-ache  (which  at  times  ren¬ 
dered  her  absolutely  deaf),  that  William  Smith  had  to  undergo 
frequent  surgical  operations  because  of  a  poisoned  finger,  and  that 
my  other  informants  could  give  me  only  part  of  their  time,  I  shall 
have  mentioned  all  the  difficulties  under  which  the  following  mate¬ 
rial  was  collected.  Should  this  sketch,  therefore,  be  found  deficient 
in  completeness  of  treatment  and  clearness  of  interpretation,  it  will 
have  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  extraordinary  circumstances  under 
which  the  work  was  conducted. 

But  if  the  actual  work  involved  in  this  investigation  was  rather 
trying  and  tiresome,  there  were  other  features  connected  with  it  that 
rendered  it  pleasant  and  enjoyable.  These  features  consist  of  the 
many  courtesies  and  helpful  assistance  received  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Siletz ;  and  it  is  a  great  source  of  pleasure  to  me  to  record  my  deep 
gratitude  to  these  kind  friends.  My  greatest  obligations  are  due  to 
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Superintendent  and  Mrs.  Knott  C.  Egbert,  to  the  former  for  his 
untiring  efforts  to  assist  me,  both  officially  and  personally,  in 
whatever  way  he  could,  and  to  the  latter  for  the  motherly  care  with 
which  she  attended  to  my  personal  wants  throughout  my  stay  at  the 
reservation.  My  sincere  thanks  are  also  due  to  Dr.  Maximilian  F. 
Clausius,  the  physician  of  the  Siletz  agency,  for  the  numerous  tokens 
of  friendship  received  at  his  hand. 

Columbia  University, 

September ,  1911. 
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SIUSLAWAN  (LOWER  UMPQUA) 


By  Leo  J.  Frachtenberg 


§  1.  DISTRIBUTION  AND  HISTORY 

The  Siuslawan  stock  embraces  two  closely  related  dialects — Lower 
Umpqua  and  Siuslaw — that  were  spoken  by  the  people  living  on  the 
lower  courses  of  the  Umpqua  and  Siuslaw  rivers,  in  the  southern  part 
of  Oregon.  Their  northern  neighbors  were  the  Alsea  Indians1  (whom 
they  called  Haul's  kite 2),  on  the  east  they  came  in  contact  with  the 
Kalapuya  (chiefly  the  Yonkalla  tribe,  known  to  them  as  the  Qa^xgax), 
and  on  the  south  they  were  contiguous  to  the  Coos  ( Qu'yax).  The  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  Lower  Umpqua  was  bounded  on  the  north  b}T  Five  Mile  lake, 
on  the  south  by  Ten  Mile  lake,  while  on  the  east  they  claimed  the  whole 
region  adjoining  the  Umpqua  river  as  far  as  Scottsburg.  The  posses¬ 
sions  of  the  Siuslaw  Indians  extended  as  far  south  as  Five  Mile  lake,  on 
ihe  north  they  bordered  on  the  Yahach  river,  and  eastwards  they 
extended  as  far  as  Mapleton.  Thus  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that 
these  two  dialects  were  spoken  in  the  western  parts  of  what  are  known 
today  as  Lane  and  Douglas  counties.  No  information  pertaining  to 
the  previous  strength  of  these  two  tribes  could  be  obtained.  Their 
numbers  have  been  so  greatly  reduced,  that,  besides  the  four  indi¬ 
viduals  who  served  as  my  informants,  and  the  two  or  three  Siuslaw 
Indians  said  to  be  living  near  Florence,  Lane  county,  there  are  no 
other  members  living;  and  since  these  people  no  longer  converse 
in  their  native  tongue,  the  Siuslaw  family  may  be  looked  upon  as  an 
extinct  linguistic  stock. 


1  One  of  the  two  members  of  the  Yakonan  family. 

2  For  explanation  of  alphabet  see  pp.  443,  444. 
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The  Lower  Umpqua  call  themselves  Qu'itc,  and  refer  to  their  lan¬ 
guage  as  Qu'itcax  wo! as.  These  terms  are  of  native  origin,  and  are 
formed  from  the  stem  qu'i  or  qo'%  south.  The  Alsea  called  them  Tkul- 
ma£Jcm,  and  the}''  were  known  to  the  Coos  as  Bildji'yEX,  i.  e.  northern 
Indians.  The  Siuslaw  refer  to  themselves  as  Cd'yucLa ,  and  were 
called  Cd' yucLe  by  the  Coos  and  Qwas  or  Kwas  by  the  Alsea  Indians. 
The  etymology  of  these  names  could  not  be  ascertained. 

Judging  from  the  scanty  notes  on  Siuslaw  obtained  by  Dorsey  and 
myself,  the  differences  between  this  dialect  and  Lower  Umpqua  were 
very  slight  and  of  a  purely  phonetic  and  lexicographic  character.  No 
distinct  morphological  formations  were  found.  The  chief  phonetic 
feature  that  seems  to  separate  these  two  dialects  is  the  change  of  a 
Lower  Umpqua  n  into  l  in  Siuslaw. 


Lower  Umpqua 

pa!  nu 

qanl'nal  19.6 
qa'nni 
tsnd'wi 
lkwa'nuqu 


Siuslaw 

pa'l’u  well,  spring  76.12 
qaU'nal  knife  50.19 
qa'lni  (D.)1  face 
tsla’we  (D.)  bone 
Tkwo!Vaku  (D.)  hat 


The  lexicographical  differences  cover  a  limited  number  of  stems  and 
words,  of  which  only  a  few  examples  may  be  quoted  here. 


Lower  Umpqua 

Id'n-  23.7 
snp- 

lI'u-  8.3 
t!amc  40.19 
xwd'lca  29. 5 
li!t!  cl1  34.23 
kJwi'yds2 * * 
Jed' tan 4  34.10 


Siuslaw 

Itcin-  to  call  by  name 
yiq!au-  to  split  (pitch  wrood) 
xurnc- to  come,  to  approach  23.2 
tJi'lmis  (D.)  child 
qami'Lis  (D.)  head 
wits  !v!  we  (D.)  food 
cqa'xtc 3  dog 
tau'wEx  (D.)5 6 *  horse 


Texts  of  myths  and  tales  in  the  Lower  Umpqua  dialect  were  col¬ 
lected  by  the  author,  and  were  published  by  Columbia  University.8 
All  references  accompanying  examples  refer  to  page  and  line  of  that 
publication. 


1  Words  marked  (D.)  are  quoted  from  Dorsey’s  manuscripts  in  possession  of  the  Bureau  of  American 

Ethnology. 

8  Coos  kwl'yos. 

8  Apparently  related  to  Alsea  tcqenx. 

*  Chinook  jargon. 

6  Related  to  Alsea  tlawa'yu. 

6  Lower  Umpqua  Texts,  Columbia  University  Contributions  to  Anthropology,  vol.  4. 

§  1 
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PHONOLOGY  (§§  2-17) 


§  2.  Vowels 


The  vowels  have  short  and  long  quantities.  Resonance  vowels, 
marked  here  by  superior  vowels,  are  employed  often,  as  is  also  the 
obscure  vowel  e,  which  seems  to  be  related  to  short  a.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  due  to  contact  phenomena,  the  obscure  vowel  partakes  of  the 
quality  of  a  short  o,  and  is  represented  here  by  The  open  e  vowel 
appears  to  be  lacking,  while  the  long  e  frequently  glides  from  e  to  % 
and  resembles  a  long  i.  Significant  pitch  appears  in  a  few  cases  (see 


p.  447). 

The  ai-  and  au  diphthongs  occur  in  two  distinct  forms,  one  with  the 
initial  element  short  or  long  (a\  au,  du ),  and  the  other  with  the 
first  element  short  and  the  second  long  (a1  and  a?).  The  latter  two 
forms  are  closely  related  to  the  long  l  and  u  with  which  they  constantly 
interchange.  This  interchange  usually  takes  place  after  a,  A,  m,  n,  q , 
x ,  and  /,  although  numerous  instances  will  be  found  where  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  a1  and  au  for  l  and  u  respectively  has  taken  place  after  vowels 
and  consonants  other  than  those  enumerated,  or  where  the  interchange 
does  not  occur  at  all. 


Examples  of  interchange  between  %  and  a1: 


mqla'l  30.23 

mila'itin 

si'natit  46.18 

tl'kEnx  here  thou  56.19 

hatc’l'xam  he  was  asked  66.16 
tsl'Jdyan  hi'sUi  ha 1  I  am  very 
glad  25.8 


inqla'a1  river  30.20 
qamUa'aHlnmy  motherl00.12 
ci'nxalt  he  thinks  90.15 
tal'kEns  here  we  two  (incl.) 
56.6 

skwahal'xam  it  is  placed  (in) 
tavkEns  aya'qaltl  sl'xa 1  here 
we  two  (incl.)  shall  leave 
our  canoe  56.5 


Examples  of  interchange  between  u  and  aa: 


waa'unlA 

waxa'yutsmE  he  gave  him 
his  .  .  .  76.9 
kHmuL1'  Lun 

h'yatsi' tsun  he  put  it  on  11.8 
pilqHsu'ni  made  of  raccoon 
(hides)  70.23,  24 
kd'lutun  I  tire  him  out 
ydkHsk’inu'  Llaya'  on  a  small 
place  38.19 


voaa! aun  he  says  to  him  20.7 
tkwiha' haHsmE  he  buried  his  .  .  . 
40.22 


kHmaPiS' Lun  I  am  hitting  him 
dqa' qaPn  he  took  it  off  13.1 
hamxa^'ni  made  of  tied  (grass) 


8.6 


ka’laHin  I  am  tired 

mlk!au>  L.'aya'  in  a  bad  place 

12.10;  13.1 

§  2 
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The  Siuslaw1  system  of  vowels  and  diphthongs  may  be  represented 


as  follows: 

Vowels 

Semi-vowels 

Diphthongs 

E,  0 

a  (e) 

i  i  o 

u  H 

w  y 

a1 

au  al  au 

Ul 

a  a 

elo 

u 

d* 

du 

v} 

The  umlauted  d  occurs  rarely,  and  is  pronounced  like  d  in  German 
wdhlen ;  i  is  pronounced  like  the  Slavic  short  y- vowel;  and  H  indicates 
very  short  quantity. 

§  3.  Consonants 

The  consonantic  system  deviates  in  a  great  many  respects  from 
those  of  the  neighboring  tribes.  Its  chief  characteristics  are  the  total 
absence  of  the  anterior  palatal  series  ( g *,  k •,  k'!,  %');  the  absence  of 
all  sonants  excepting  d;  the  presence  of  a  palatal  lateral  (1‘);  and, 
above  all,  the  occurrence  of  a  double  series  of  glottalized  explosives 
differing  in  the  quality  and  amount  of  stress  employed  in  their 
production.  The  real  explosives  are  followed  in  this  sketch  by  the 
sign  of  exclamation  (!),  while  the  glottalized  stops  of  ordinary  strength 
will  be  found  accompanied  by  the  apostrophe  (’).  The  latter  seem  to 
be  confined  to  the  consonants  of  the  dental  series  and  to  k.  The  surds 
t  and  k  occur  also  as  aspirated  consonants. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  Siuslaw  consonantic  system: 


Sonant  Surd  Fortis  Aspirated  Spirant  Nasal 

Velar . -  q  q!  -  x  - 

Palatal _ -  k{w)  k!{w)  k'  -  - 

Alveolar _  d  t  t! ,  f  t '  s,  c  n 

Affricative _  -  ts,  tc  ts!,tc!  -  - 

ts\  td 

Labial - -  -  y  p!  (?)  -  -  m 

Lateral _  -  l  l!  I,  l',  l 


Glottal  stop _  £ 

Aspiration _  ' 

y  h  w  hu 

The  palatal  l'  is  pronounced  like  l  in  the  English  word  lure.  The 
glottal  stop  occurs  seldom,  and  seems  to  be  associated  with  the  explo¬ 
sive  character  of  the  consonants  following  it,  although  I  did  not  suc¬ 
ceed  in  verifying  this  connection  definitely.  The  aspiration  corre- 

1  Whenever  the  term  “Siuslaw”  is  used,  it  is  to  be  understood  as  referring  to  the  whole  group,  and 
not  to  the  dialect  only. 

§  3 
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sponds  to  the  character  of  the  vowels  and  consonants  that  precede  or 
follow  it:  that  is  to  say,  after  palatal  vowels  it  is  of  a  palatal  character; 
while  before  the  vowels  a,  0,  and  u,  and  before  velar  consonants,  it 
becomes  guttural.  When  followed  by  a  vowel,  it  is  changed  into  an  h. 


tutc-  to  spear  62.2 
qaqun-  to  hear  30.18 
si  to  grow  (intr.)  98. 10 

qnu-  to  find 

waJ'tux  again  shall  .  .  .  11.2 


tuhatca'yun  he  spears  it 
qa' qw7iantun  he  heard  it  36.23 
slhi'tcin  xintyax  1  began  to  grow 
up  100.17 

qnu'hun  (they  two)  found  it  56.9 
waha’hun  htyatsi' tsun  again  he  put 
it  on  12.1 


In  some  instances  the  aspiration  results  from  the  dropping  of  a  t 
before  a  following  n  (see  §§  16,  58,  59). 

§  4.  Sound  Groupings 

Clusters  of  two  consonants  are  admissible,  except  70  + any  conso¬ 
nant  other  than  n.  Whenever  a  w  is  followed  by  a  consonant  other 
than  n,  it  changes  into  a  voiceless  w,  represented  here  by  hu.  Clusters 
of  three  or  more  consonants  may  occur  medially  or  finally,  provided 
a  nasal  or  lateral  forms  the  initial  sound  of  such  groupings. 

When,  owing  to  grammatical  processes,  three  consonants  that  can  not 
form  a  cluster  come  into  contact,  an  obscure  or  weak  vowel  (mostly 
e,  a ,  or  i)  is  inserted  between  two  of  the  three  consonants,  thus  facili¬ 
tating  the  pronunciation  of  the  cluster. 

A  similar  insertion  takes  place  in  initial  clusters  beginning  with  m 
or  71,  and  between  two  consonants  belonging  to  the  same  series.  The 
latter  rule  applies  to  clusters  in  initial,  medial,  and  final  position. 

Examples  of  clusters  consisting  of  w  +  consonant: 

aHcnaw-  to  trade  mutually  +  aHcna'hutuxts  you  two  will 

-tiix  +  -ts  trade  mutually 

Ldlnaw-  to  hit  mutually  +  -Em  Ldlna'humatci  you  hit  one  an- 

+  -tci  other! 

xm'wna  he  does  11.11 


Examples  of  avoidance  of  clusters  in  initial  position: 

m-  (prefix  of  relationship)  vnta  father  54.22 

+  ta  father 

771-  (prefix  of  relationship)  mila  mother  54.23 

+  la  mother 

§  4 
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Examples  of  avoidance  of  clusters  in  medial  position: 

winx-  (to  be  afraid)  +  -nawaux  winExna'waux  they  two  were 

afraid  of  each  other  86.1,2 

qatxr  (to  cry)  +  -tux  qd'txHux  he  will  cry 

Examples  of  avoidance  of  clusters  in  final  position : 


qatdnl'tx  (to  keep  on  going) 

+  -n 

qalx  (night)  +-nx 

talk  (here)  +  -ns 
haiq  (ashore)  +  -nxan 

hatc’a'yun  (he  asked  him) 

+  -td 

tcin-  (to  come  back)  +  -nx 

Examples  of  avoidance  of  clusters 
same  series: 

kumi'ntc  (not)  +-£<? 
ants  (that  one)  +  ca'ya 
plula'wax  (he  intends  to  hunt) 

+  -xtin 

lit!-  (to  eat)  +  -tux 
tdnt  (how  much)  +  tEX 
sEaH  (such)  +L/a'ai 


qatcinl'txan  I  keep  on  going 

qai'xEnx  (at)  night  thou  .  .  . 
70.18 

tavkEns  here  we  two  (inch)  56. 6 
ha1' qE nxan  ashore  we  (excl.) 
88.13 

hate* a' yunatd  ye  ask  her  74.10 

tch'nanx  they  came  back  72.23 
of  consonants  belonging  to  the 

kum%' ntcEtc  not  his  92.15 
antsE  ca'ya  that  penis 
piula' waxux{Ln  we  two  (excl.) 

intend  to  go  hunting  54.22 
ll'HHux  (you)  will  eat  50.2 
tcintE  tEX  suppose  38.20,21 
sEaitE  L!a'ai  such  a  place  15.1 


Examples  of  clusters  permissible  in  medial  or  final  position: 


Final 

ts%nq!t  poor  16.10 
lakwa'ultx  (their)  .  .  .  was 
taken  away  50.22 
lokwl'xamltx  his  .  .  .  was 

taken  away  from  him  54.14 


Medial 

tsi' nq! tanx  you  are  poor 
lakwa'ultxan  my  .  .  .  was 
taken 

lakwl' xamltxaux  their  two  .  .  . 
were  taken  away  from  them 


The  only  consonantic  cluster  that  does  not  seem  to  be  permissible  is 
the  grouping  of  nx+k.  Whenever  these  three  consonants  would 
appear  together  in  the  above-named  order,  the  x  is  always  changed 
into  a. 


tslyaJ l !lnx  (you  will  be  shot) 
+  kuna 

kuwd''mnx(they  will  be  beaten) 
+  kund 

§  4 


ts{ya'L  !%na  Tcuna  you  might  get 
shot 

kuwa"nlna  kuna  they  may  be 
beaten 
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An  exception  to  this  rule  is  found  in  the  following  sentence: 

Vkwa’ yuncmx  ku  Itfl'a1  you  may  get  (some)  salmon  48.18 

In  like  manner  the  combination  nx  -1-  ii  is  changed  into  (see  §  132). 

ya! qu  yunanx  (thou  art  seen)  yaquyu'nana0*  thou  art  seen 

+  -u  (- a P)  here 

§  5.  Accent 


Siuslaw  exhibits  a  stress  accent,  represented  here  by  the  acute  mark 
(');  and  a  pitch  accent,  designated  by  the  mark  (').  Only  a  limited 
number  of  enclitic  and  proclitic  particles  show  no  accent  whatsoever. 
The  pitch  accent  occurs  mostly  in  monosyllabic  words  that  have  a 
short  vowel,  and  lends  to  the  syllable  a  sharp,  abrupt  intonation.  Both 
accents  are  freely  shifted  from  one  syllable  to  another.  It  seems, 
however,  to  be  a  fixed  rule  that  in  the  past  tense  the  accent  is  placed 
on  the  first  syllable,  and  that  the  locative  case-endings  and  the  adver¬ 
bial  suffixes  must  be  accented. 


hatqa! q  he  goes  ashore  58.17 

qatxh'x  it  gets  dark  64.19 
t°watcrL' tcunaux  they  two  are 
spearing  it  56.15,  16 
ts/aln  pitch  26.6 
ll't/a 1  food  34.23 
lqaintu  log  32.21 

jpk'l’tl  lake  62.18 

sl'xa }  canoe  56.5 

qa'xiin  above,  up  34.21 

sEa'tsa  thus  8.7 

yaak H'sk^in  very  small  36.23 


hat'qwyax  (having)  come  a- 
shore  56.13 

qaifxixyax  it  became  dark  34.4 
iPwa' tcfitcyaxcfin  I  have  been 
spearing  it  66.17 
tsHlna'  (locative  case)  94.18 
lit!  ay  a'  (locative  case)  13.7 
Iqatuwlyu's  (locative  case) 
88.16 

jpk'ltlyu's  (locative  case)  34.11 
SExa^'tc  into  the  canoe  34.5 
qaxuntcl'tc  upwards 
sEatsl'tc  in  that  manner  8.1 
yak lisWinu'  in  a  very  small 
.  .  .  38.19 


§  6.  Phonetic  Laws 


In  both  dialects  a  number  of  phonetic  laws  are  found  which  affect 
both  vowels  and  consonants.  All  phonetic  processes  are  due  either 
to  contact  phenomena  or  to  the  effects  of  accent.  They  may  be  sum¬ 
marized  as  follows: 

Yocalic  Processes: 

(1)  Diphthongization  of  l  and  u. 

(2)  Consonantization  of  i-  and  u-. 


§§  5-6 
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(3)  Contraction. 

(4)  Vocalic  hiatus. 

(5)  Vocalic  harmony. 

(6)  Effects  of  accent. 

CoNSONANTIC  PROCESSES  : 

(1)  Consonantic  metathesis. 

(2)  Consonantic  euphony. 

(3)  Simplification  of  double  consonants. 

(4)  Modifications  of  t  and  k. 

(5)  Minor  consonantic  changes. 

§§  7-12.  Vocalic  Processes 
§  7.  Diplithongization  of  i  and  u 


This  is  by  far  the  most  important  phonetic  change,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  it  gives  rise  to  a  double  form  of  stems  that  contain  these  vowels, 
and  because  it  is  employed  in  certain  grammatical  processes  (see 
§§  111,  112).  The  principle  may  be  described  as  follows:  For  the 
purpose  of  expressing  (in  nouns)  the  discriminative  case  and  (in 
verbs)  intensity  or  duration  of  action,  long  l  and  u  are  changed  into 


ya  and  wa  respectively. 

Examples  of  diplithongization  of 
lnna'yun  he  brings  him  23.2 

hltsl'xam  it  is  put  on  11.8 

llqaf  he  digs  84.2 

cltx-  to  flop 

ya'quhUunx  thou  shalt  see 
36.25 

ulEnx  kli'nk'lt  they  went  to 
look  for  60.5 

Qa'aHclx  along  the  North  Fork 
32.19 


htya! nyutsanx  I’ll  take  thee 
along  58.6 

ttyatsi'tsun  he  is  putting  it  on 

11.8 

a'ntsux  ya’lqafn  those  two  (who) 
are  digging  (a  hole)  84.5 
clyatx  it  flops  around  36.23 
yoqu'ya'wax  he  intended  to  see 
70.8 

k!i7ik'ya'wax(l )  intend  to  go  and 
look  for  60.5 

qau> 'xilnyax  along  the  sky  32.19 


Examples  of  diphthongization  of  u: 


qu  nl'xcunlmE  it  was  poured 
into  his  .  .  .  29.2 
L.fxu'xuun  he  knows  it  40.16 


qwa,Knyux  pour  it  into  his  .  .  . 
29.2 

kurm! ntcwax  ts'q  L!xu'waxu  not 
they  two  anything  knew  it 
54.16 
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laku'Jcun  he  takes  it 
tutca'yun  he  spears  it  64.12 

Haux  tkuma'yun  they  two 
made  a  dam  48.8 

u'ltl  snow  76.10 

pEku'ya  xdL  !av  L.fa'ai  people 
make  shinny-sticks  78.5 


lakwa'Jcuun  he  took  it  64.10 
t°watci'tcunaux  they  two  are 
spearing  it  56.15,  16 
Hns  tkvia'misun  we  two  (inch) 
will  keep  on  making  dams 
48.14 

wait  it  snows 

a'ntsux  pakwa'wax  those  two 
(who)  are  about  to  play  .  .  . 
shinny  78.10,  11 


Owing  to  the  interchange  between  i  and  a1  and  u  and  aa  (see  §  2), 
these  diphthongs  are  subject  to  the  same  amplification. 


hi'q!alt  he  started  22.6 
mEqlaHx  they  dance  72.13 

qd'tkin  tE  aiqa'qaHs  (from) 
here  he  left  me  60.4 
kali’s  he  keeps  on  following 
92.7 


hlq!ya’au  it  will  be  started  32. 1 
mEqlya'wax  (I)  intend  to  dance 
72.12 

tal'lcEns  aya'qyun  here  we  two 
(inch)  will  leave  it  56.16,  17 
Jciwasiyu> tsanau  you  will  follow 
me  92.3 


The  change  of  %  into  ya  often  takes  place  in  the  third  person  sin¬ 
gular,  which  ends  in  -l  (see  p.  468). 


Ll'watUn  I  come  frequently 

ci'nxyatUn  I  am  thinking 

ha'kwat !in  1  fall  frequently 

xi'l’xcin  I  work 

pEti'tcin  I  (am)  ahead 
ya'quhin  I  look 
si'nxin  I  want 


Ll'watli  68.5,  ( il'watlya )  he 

came  frequently 
( ci' n{xy at !i),  ci' n>xyat !yOj  17.6 
he  is  thinking 

( ha'lcwatli ),  ha'kwatlya  90.12  it 
falls  continually 
xi'l'xci  50.9,  ( xh'l'xcya )  he.  was 
working 

pEll'tcya  he  was  first  48.11 
ya'qu'ya  he  looked  70.16 
si'nixya  he  desires 


§  8.  Consonant ization  of  i-  and  u- 

The  i-  and  u-  elements  of  the  diphthongs  are  changed  into  the  semi¬ 
vocalic  consonants  y  and  w  whenever  they  are  followed  by  vowels  of 
different  qualities.  This  law  affects  also  the  simple  short  or  long  i- 
and  u-  vowels. 

§  § 
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Consonantization  of  i-: 

pitca1'  (he  goes  over)  +  -aux 
li't!al  (food)  +  -a 

kui  (not)  +  -aux 
qnuhuir-  (he  finds)  -f  -a1 
tExmu'rn  (male)  +  -a 

xil'xcl-  (to  work)  +  -a1 

t!l  (bear)  +  -uni 

si' nan-  (to  desire)  -\--un 

Consonantization  of  u- : 

Liya'au  (fire)  +  -a  +  -tc 

wilu-  (to  affirm)  +  -axam 
xa'u  (he  died)  4-  -il 
xa'tslu  (two)  +  -aux 


pitca!yaux  they  two  go  over  88.15 
yd!  xatd>istEnx  lit!  ay  a'  for  food 
you  will  always  try  to  look  13.7 
kv!yaux  not  they  two  .  .  .  98.11 
qnuhu'yun  (they)  found  it  60.7 
la'kukyax  tExmu'nya  she  took  a 
mortal  man  60.23 
xil’xcya l>  (they  two)  worked  48.10 
tliyu'ni  made  of  bear  (hides)  70.24 
si'n'xyun  I  want  it  15.8 

hat'qmas  Llya'watc  alongside  of  the 
fire  25.4,  5 

wllwa'xam  he  was  assured  30. 1 1 
kumUntc  xa'wil  not  he  dies  15.8 
xa!ts!uwaux  two  of  them  40.18 


A  peculiar  case  of  consonantization  seems  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  objective  case  tci'wa  32.20,  formed  from  the  noun  ten  water  36.20. 


§  9 .  Contraction 

Contraction  of  two  or  three  vowels  following  in  immediate  suc¬ 
cession  does  not  seem  to  be  of  regular  occurrence,  and  there  are  no 
fixed  rules  governing  this  process.  The  following  usages  ma}L  how¬ 
ever,  be  stated  to  prevail: 

(1)  Short  or  long  i  or  u  following  a  vowel  of  different  quality  form 
diphthongs. 

a1  <a  +  i  ui<.u  +  i 

au  <a+u 

The  combination  i  +  however,  does  not  form  a  diphthong  (see 

§  10). 

tEmu'-  (to  assemble)  +  -Itc  tEmuirtc  annt  (they)  assembled 

30.15,  16 

qa'ntcya  (from  where)  +  -Itc  qantcya1' tc  from  where 

qatcu-  (to  drink)  +  -Itxa^n  qatev? txaun  (they)  drink  (from)  it 

76.12 

(2)  A  short  vowel  preceding  another  short  vowel  or  a  diphthong  is 
contracted  with  the  following  vowel  into  a  short  or  long  vowel  or 
into  a  diphthong. 

§  9 
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a'tsa  (thus)  +  -aux 
waana'wa  (to  talk  to  each 
other)  +  -aux 
sEa  (this)  +  -alxaux 

xd'ts/u  (two)  +  -aux 
yalqa'aP  (a  hole)  +  -un 
au'tcasi  (camas)  +  -aux 


hau-  (to  quit)  +  - Em 
na  (I)  +  -Einl 
sEai'na  (him)  +  -Err A 

An  exception  is 

wa-  (to  speak)  +  -Em 


a! tsaux  thus  they  two  .  .  . 
waana'waux  they  two  talk  to  each 
other  10.4 

sEal'xaux  on  tnis  they  two  .  .  . 
88.18 

xd'tslux  they  two  .  .  . 
ya’lqcfin  (they)  dig  holes  84.5 
au'tclsaux  yuwav  camas  they  two 
dig  96.18 

preceding 

ha'um  quit! 
namEl  of  me  20.6 
sEaina'ml  of  him 

wa' am  speak! 


(3)  The  obscure  vowel  e  is  contracted  with  all  vowels 
it  into  a  vowel  of  a  clear  qualit}L 


(4)  Two  long  vowels  of  similar  qualities  immediately  following  each 
other  are  contracted  into  one  long  vowel. 

PeJcu-  (to  play  shinny)  +  -us  pEku'us  (locative  case)  18.18 


A  peculiar  case  of  contraction  has  apparently  taken  place  in  the 
genitive  case  lq!dnuifml  of  hides  102.1,  composed  of  Iqld'nu  hide,  and 
- Ernl ,  the  genitive  case-ending  (see  §  87). 

Another  process  of  contraction  takes  place  whenever  a  personal  pro¬ 
noun  (see  §  24)  is  added  to  the  suffix  - yaxs ,  which  expresses  the  past 
durative  tense  (see  p.  526).  In  such  cases  the  suffix  -yaxs  is  invaria¬ 
bly  contracted  into  -Ixs.  Attention  may  be  called  to  the  fact  that  in 
this  case  we  are  dealing  with  a  process  that  is  of  a  character  opposite 
to  the  diphthongization  of  -1,  which  has  been  discussed  in  §  7. 

aus-  to  sleep  24.1  au'slxsin  I  have  been  sleeping, 

instead  of  au'syaxsin 

qatcu-  to  drink  76.13  qa' tcwalxsin  I  have  been  drinking, 

instead  of  qa'tcuyaxsin 

pEku'-  to  play  shinny  9.4  pa'lculxsanx  you  have  been  play¬ 
ing  shinny,  instead  of pa'lcuyax- 

\ 

sanx 

li'tUxs  he  has  been  eating,  instead 
of  1%'thyaxs 


lit!-  to  eat  13.10 
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§10.  Vocalic  Hiatus 

In  cases  where  contraction  has  not  taken  place,  two  vowels  occur¬ 
ring  in  immediate  succession  are  separated  by  means  of  an  inserted  h 
or  by  means  of  the  accent.  No  definite  rules  could  be  found  that 
would  show  under  what  circumstances  either  of  these  processes  may 
be  employed.  Separation  of  two  vowels  by  means  of  an  inserted  h 
occurs  more  regularly  than  separation  by  means  of  accent. 

fu'q.'a  (dentalia  shells)  +  -aPni  TiiqfahaF'm  consisting  of  dentalia 

shells  70.6 

Lxaii'  (pole)  +  -InE  Lxau'hinE  with  a  spear  (in  his 

hand)  64.11 

mEJcli'  (mother-in-law)  +  -itin  mEhli'hitin  my  mother-in-law 

Itfi'a1  (salmon)  +  -anx  Itfiaf'anx  xayaif  salmon  they  catch 

82.13,  14 

Li'il  (he  came)  +  -im  Liu'un  he  arrived  16.3 

§11.  Vocalic  Harmony 

The  tendency  towards  vocalic  euphony  is  so  inconsistent  in  Siuslaw, 
that  one  is  almost  tempted  to  deny  the  presence  of  such  a  process. 
The  two  examples  I  have  been  able  to  find  are  extreme^  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  and  do  not  permit  the  formulation  of  any  clearly  defined  rules. 

Jiafmut  (all)  +  -Eml  hahnutu'ml  of  all 

qa'xun  high  up,  above  34.21  qau'xun  on  top  32.19 

§12.  Effects  of  Accent 

Besides  the  frequent  tendenc}r  to  lengthen  the  vowel  of  the  syllable 
on  which  it  falls,  or  to  lend  to  it  a  clear  quality,  the  loss  of  accent 
shortens  or  obscures  the  quantity  of  the  stem-vowel  as  soon  as  it  is 
shifted  to  one  of  the  suffixed  syllables.  This  law  appears  with  such 
regular  frequency  as  to  make  it  a  characteristic  trait  of  Siuslaw 
phonology. 

While  examples  covering  the  whole  vocalic  system  could  not  be 
obtained,  the  following  rules  seem  to  prevail: 

(1)  The  a i-,  and  u-  vowels  of  the  stem,  when  they  lose  their 
accent,  are  changed  into  open  i  (written  here  %)  or  obscure  vowels 
whenever  they  precede  or  follow  non-labialized  consonants. 

(2)  These  vowels  are  changed — for  the  sake  of  harmonization — into 
short  u  whenever  they  appear  before  or  after  labialized  consonants 
or  w. 

§§  10-12 
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(3)  The  unaccented  diphthongs  lose  the  second  element,  especially 
in  cases  where  the  stem-vowel  is  followed  by  the  accented  verbalizing 
suffixes  -a1  and  -u*  (see  §  75). 

Examples  showing  the  change  of  a-,  i-,  and  u-  vowels  before  or 


after  non-labialized  consonants: 
md'ti  dam  48.10 


ts!aln  pitch  26.6 
maatc  it  lay  32.22 

yax-  to  see  34.4 

tain  (they)  came  back  7.7 

tsxL  !%r  arrow  50.11 

sl'xa1  boat  56.5 
smut'-  to  end  20.5 
huun-  to  be  dark  34.8,  9 
sun-  to  dive  64.21 

Change  of  a-,  i-  (and  u-)  vowel 
nants  or  w: 

md'quL  crow  34.23 
ya'vnsun  (you)  will  pick  36.18 
ilqwa'atEm  trunk  of  a  tree 
92.5,  6 

ml’kHux  he  will  cut 


mitl'yu'u  the  art  of  making  dams 
48.11 

mEtl'txaux  they  two  always  made 
dams  50.12,  13 
tsUlna'tc  with  pitch  24.1 
mitcu'wi  many  were  lying  36.27 
mEtca'wanx  they  intended  to  lie 
down  38.23 

yixa'yun  he  saw  it  58.13 

tcEni'tc  mnt  he  went  back  58.15,16 

tsiLla v  he  shot  50.20 

ts%L !%' tc  by  means  of  an  arrow  15.8 

SExau'tc  into  (a)  boat  34.5 

smit’u*'  it  ends  14.6 

hwinu v  it  is  dark 

sinu ir  he  dives 

before  or  after  labialized  conso- 

muqvoa! letu  of  crow  34.21 
yuwa y  he  digs  96.18 
%lqutml'aux  qad1'  into  the  stem 
thej7  two  went  92.6 
mukvoai '  he  cuts 


Treatment  of  diphthongs: 


xaHc-  to  roast  (meat)  90.8 
paaiLn-  to  hunt  15.3 

aus-  to  sleep  23.9 
tc!hauc-  to  be  glad  23.3 
quH to  dream  68.21 


xatca1'  he  roasts  (meat) 

HEnx  jpaLnl'tx  they  are  hunting 
82.16,  17 

asuv  he  sleeps  70.2 
tdhacu v  he  is  glad 
qufct v  he  dreams 


Shortening  of  the  stem-vowel  frequently  takes  place  after  the  suf- 
fixation  of  an  additional  syllable,  regardless  of  whether  the  accent 
had  been  shifted  or  not. 

§  12 
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ya^xa1  much,  many  8. 5  ya'xtux  (ye  two)  will  multiply  32.6 

yExa}'tcwax  xi’ntis  they  (dual)  con¬ 
tinually  multiply  98.12 

t!amc  infant  40.19  t!i'mct!Hux  (they)  will  raise  chil¬ 

dren  32.3 

tcnmtca'mrL  ax  27.10  tcimtci'mya  (locative  case)  29.1 

In  a  few  instances  accent  and  suffixation  have  caused  the  loss  or 
addition  of  a  vowel,  and  hence  that  of  an  extra  syllable. 

qlutcu'ni  woman  30.21  qlutcna v  (when)  he  marries  76.8 

mit!a'sTc>in  step-father  mit  J a! sic’ n%' tin  my  step-fatherl00.5 

waai'muxu  (they  two)  talk  to  waa'yEmxust  (they  two)  begin  to 
each  other  10.7  talk  to  each  other  56.4 

waafmxustx  (they)  began  to  talk 
to  each  other  64.20,  21 

qayu'wints  stone  qayuna'tsHc  upon  the  rock  62.11 


§§  13-17.  Consonantic  Processes 
§  IS.  Consonantic  Metathesis 

This  change  affects  mostly  the  subjective  suffix  for  the  third  per¬ 
son  dual  -aux  (see  §  24),  and  (very  seldom)  the  consonantic  combina¬ 
tion  n  +  s  or  n  +  ts. 

In  the  first  instance  -aux  is  transposed  into  -wax  (contracted  some¬ 
times  into  - ux )  or  whenever  it  is  added  to  stems  or  words  that  pre¬ 
cede  the  verbal  expression  (see  §  26).  This  transposition  never  takes 
place  when  the  pronoun  is  suffixed  to  the  verb. 


tsim  (always)  +  -aux 

pEni's  (skunk)  +  -aux 

ants  (that  one)  +  -aux 
sEatsi'tc  (thus)  +  -aux 
ul  (and,  then)  +  -aux 
an'tsitc  (this  his)  +  -aux 


tsi'mwax  always  they  two  .  .  . 
50.10 

ants  pEni'swax  those  two  skunks 
88.6,  7 

a'ntsux  those  two  52. 3,  5 
sEatsl’tcwax  thus  they  two  50.15, 16 
u'lwax  and  thej^  two 
a'ntsitcxu  these  their  two  50.4 


This  transposition  is  seldom  absent;  and  parallel  forms,  like  a!ntsaux 
and  a'ntsux  50.12,  stl'maux  50.21,  and  sti'mwax  52.20,  are  extremely 
rare.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tendency  towards  the  metathesis  of 
-aux  is  so  great  that  it  takes  place  even  in  cases  where  -aux  is  suf¬ 
fixed  to  stems  ending  in  a  vowel. 

§  13 
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qwoa'txa 1  (beaver)  +  -aux  qwoa'txalwax  they  two  (he  and) 

beaver  52.4 

tsimi'l’d  (muskrat)  +  -ciux  tsimil’a'wax  they  two  (he  and) 

muskrat  54.19 

The  transposition  of  w  +  s  and  ts  actually  occurs  in  a  few  instances 
only,  although  1  have  no  doubt  that  under  more  favorable  con¬ 
ditions  a  greater  number  of  cases  could  have  been  collected  (see 
also  p.  599). 

ants  .  .  .  halqav  .  .  .  when  tsarnau  Ll'utux  when  it  will  come 
he  comes  ashore  82.5  (this  way)  62.21,  22 

.  .  .  ants  tkwa'myax  when  it  tsa'ntci  if  you  .  .  .  74.8 
closed  up  78.3 

leu1  nats  if  not  .  .  .  29.7 


§  11.  Consonantic  Euphony 


This  law  requires  that  the  consonants  of  the  ^-series  should  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  quality  of  the  vowel  preceding  or  following  it.  Hence 
all  velar  and  palatal  ^-sounds  following  a  u- vowel  become  labialized. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  Siuslaw  does  not  possess  anterior  palatal 
sounds,  harmonization  of  consonants  does  not  take  place  after  or 
before  7-vowels. 


lk!anu'ku  screech  owl  86. 1 
tcu'xus  vulva  90.16 
qo'xum  off  shore  34.6 
cuqwa'an  roast  90.12 
qo'qu  knee 


lkwa'nuqu  hat 
fa'ntuqlwl  moccasins 
tslu’xun  spoon 
k!uxwinav  ice  appears  76.13 
cu'kwa  sugfar1 


§  15.  Simplification  of  Double  Consonants 
Double  consonants,  when  not  kept  apart  by  means  of  an  inserted 
weak  vowel  (see  §  4),  are  usually  simplified.  This  process  especially 
takes  place  between  two  t  and  n  sounds,  in  which  case  the  repeated 
consonant  is  dropped.  This  phonetic  law  is  of  great  importance;  and 
it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind,  because  it  affects  the  subjective 
suffix  for  the  first  person  singular  -n,  when  following  the  transitive 
form  in  -un.  In  such  cases  the  subjective  pronoun  is  invariably 
dropped;  and  since  the  third  person  singular  has  no  distinct  suffix,  it 
becomes  at  times  rather  difficult  to  comprehend  by  which  of  these  two 
persons  a  given  action  is  performed  (§§  24,  28). 


1  English  loan-word. 


§§  14-15 
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hated i  (tall,  long)  -\--tfu 
yikt  (big)  +  -fuwi 
wan  (now)  +  -nxan 
si'dxyun  (he  wants  it)  +  -n 
anxa’xadn  (he  gives  it  up)  +  -n 
mi'ltcist  (be  begins  to  burn)  + 
tx 

yakH'tc  (in  pieces)  +  -yax  + 
-xam 

Compare,  on  the  other  hand, — • 

Vkwa'yun  (he  takes  it)  +  -nx 
Llwd'nlsun  (he  keeps  on  tell¬ 
ing  him)  +  -nx 


ha'tct'u'u  a  long  (time)  48.2 
yikfu'wi  large  size 
wa'nxan  now  we  (excl.)  30.13 
si'rixyun  I  want  it  30.4 
anxa'xa^n  I  give  him  up  60.11 
mi'ltcistx  Laa'  his  mouth  be¬ 
gins  to  burn  29.3 
yakHtcya'xam  into  pieces  it 
was  cut  29.4 

V'kwa'yunanx  you  get  it  48.18 
l  ! wa! msunanx  you  keep  on 
telling  him  17.2 


§  Id.  Modifications  of  t  and  k 


Siuslaw  seems  to  have  a  tendency  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible 
the  clusters  tn  and  kn.  (Since  the  phonetic  character  of  certain 
suffixes  causes  t  and  n  to  come  into  contact  frequentty,  there  are 
many  cases  of  sound  shiftings  due  to  the  influence  of  n  upon  the  pre¬ 
ceding  t.  Combinations  of  this  kind  are  the  passive  suffixes  -utnE  aud 
-IsutnE  (see  §§  58,  59).  In  these  cases  the  t  closure  is  not  formed, 
but  replaced  by  a  free  emission  of  breath,  thereby  changing  these  suf¬ 
fixes  into  -unE  and  -Isuue  respectively.  It  is  not  inconceivable  that 
this  process  may  have  a  dialectic  significance,  differentiating  the  Lower 
Umpqua  and  Siuslaw  dialects,  because  it  was  noticed  that  William 
-Smith  (who  spoke  the  latter  dialect)  never  used  the  forms  -utnE  and 
- isutnE ;  while  his  wife1  (a  Lower  Umpqua  Indian)  invariably  hesi¬ 
tated  to  acknowledge  the  correctness  of  the  use  of  -uue  and  -IsunE. 
But  as  I  had  no  other  means  of  verifying  this  possibility,  I  thought  it 
advisable  to  discuss  this  change  as  a  consonantic  process.  The  dialectic 
function  of  the  process  under  discussion  may  be  borne  out  further  by 
the  fact  that  in  a  good  many  instances  these  two  suffixes  occur  in 
parallel  forms. 

waav  he  says  8.9  waa'yntnE  20.6  waa'yunE  he  is  told 

72.3 

si' nxi-  to  desire  18.5  si'^osyutnE  18.4  si’dxyujLE  it  is  de¬ 

sired  20.4 


§  16 


1  See  Introduction. 
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hate’  -  to  ask  60.16 

xnlwn-  to  do  10.5 
wad1'  he  says  8.9 

li'u-  to  come  8.3 


qaLX-  to  count  8.5 


Idaho. y  he  invites 

tutca v  he  spears 
62.2 

hcikwa f  he  drops 
tqulu y  he  shouts 
92.6 

hali'tx  they  shout 
13.11 

dl’x-  to  move  27.3 
htyats-  to  put  on 
11.8 


hatc’a'yutnE  68.3 

xm’wnutnE  62.9 
waavsutiiE  21.3 

l!il! wl'sutnE  26.2 

qa' LxutnE  62.8 


hate’  ayurnE  he  is 
asked  66.23 
xm'wnunE  it  is  done 
waalrsunE  he  is  con¬ 
tinually  told  23.10 
Li'wlsunE  he  is  con¬ 
tinually  approached 
26.6 

qa' lxIsu  ?ie  (they)  are 
continually  counted 


62.11 

tanx  Idaha'yutnE  this  one  you  are  invited 
24.3 

tutca'yutnE  it  is  speared  8.7 

hakwa'yunE  it  is  thrown  8.7 
tqulu' yu  he  he  is  shouted  at  78.3 

lhaffisunE  he  is  continually  shouted  at 
14.2 

d'l’MSUtnE  he  is  continually  shaken  27.2 
Uyo! hnsutnE  it  is  continually  put  on  11.7 


The  verbal  suffix  -t  expressing  periphrastically  the  idea  to  iiaye,  to 
be  with  something  (see  §  76),  is  very  often  dropped  when  followed 
by  the  subjective  pronouns  that  begin  with  n  (see  §  24;  see  also  §  88). 

atsl'tcltin  ha}  thus  1  think  sEats'i'tcin  ha 1  thus  1  think  21.7 

na'mElitin  wa'as  my  language  na'mElin  iva'as  my  language 
36.13 

Lla'ltanxan  our  residence  na'mHlnxan  our  .  .  .  102.5 
100.3 

hV'sinxan  hltsl '*  good  (was)  our 
house  100.13 


The  same  tendency  of  dropping  a  consonant  prevails  in  clusters  con¬ 
sisting  of  k  +  n. 

to°&(this  here)  +-nx  tanx  this  one  thou  20.6 

taak  (this  here)  +-nxan  ta'nxan  these  ones  we  .  .  .  25.3 

The  dropping  of  k  in  these  instances  may  also  be  explained  as 
having  resulted  from  the  abbreviation  of  taak  into  tE  (see  §  115); 
the  more  so,  as  an  analogous  case  is  furnished  by  the  local  adverb 

§  16 
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stlmk  there,  which  usually  loses  its  k  before  all  following  sub 
jective  suffixes  (see  §  119). 

stlmk  (there)  30.18  +  -nx  stl'mEnx  there  they  .  .  .  32.3 

stlmkts  (there  you  two)  32.12  stwnts  there  you  two  .  .  .  32.6 

sti'mtci  there  you  (pi.)  32.8 

§  17.  Minor  Consonantic  Changes 

In  this  section  those  changes  affecting  the  consonants  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed,  for  which  not  enough  examples  could  be  found  to  permit  the 
formulation  of  clearly  defined  rules. 

Here  belongs  in  first  place  the  apparent  change  of  a  sonant  into  a 
fortis  in  initial  reduplication,  a  process  exemplified  by  only  three 
cases. 

lI'u-  to  come  9.2  lUlIvoI'  sutnE  he  is  continually  ap¬ 

proached  26.2 

LllLlwa'xam  he  is  approached 
16.3 

tEmu' -  to  assemble  7.3  t ! Emt ! ma' xam  people  assemble 

about  him  (passive)  23.3 

Another  sporadic  change  is  that  of  q  and  q!  into  k  before  the  suffix 
of  place  - a£mu  (see  §  103). 

yaqu '-  to  look  9.1  yikya£mu  a  place  from  where  one 

can  see,  a  vantage  point 

ma' q!%-  to  dance  28.7  mEkya£mu  a  dance  hall 

Compare,  however,  on  the  other  hand, 

yaqu'ya'voaxan  I  intend  to  look  25.8,9 

m%' nq! y Err,  buy  a  woman! 

A  third  doubtful  process  consists  in  the  change  which  the  modal 
adverb  ku*  xyal’x  almost,  nearly  (see  §  121),  undergoes  whenever 
used  with  the  subjective  pronouns  for  the  second  person  singular  or 
third  person  plural  (see  §  24).  In  such  cases  the  form  obtained  is 
always  kwi'nEx  yal’x  thou  almost,  they  almost,  which  may  be  ex¬ 
plained  as  a  result  of  a  simplification  from  ku*  +  -nx  +  xyal'x  (see  §  15). 

ku *  xyal'x  smu'fa  it  almost  is  kvn'nEx  yal’x  kuna'wun  you  almost 
the  end  10.9,  11.1  beat  him 

kwlnx  yal’x  Li'wil  they  had  al¬ 
most  arrived  66.25 
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§  18.  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

All  grammatical  categories  and  syntactic  relations  are  expressed  in 
Siuslaw  by  one  of  the  following  four  processes: 

(1)  Prefixation. 

(2)  Suffixation. 

(3)  Reduplication. 

(4)  Phonetic  changes. 

Prefixation  as  a  means  of  expressing  grammatical  categories  is 
resorted  to  in  only  two  instances.  Almost  all  grammatical  ideas  are 
expressed  by  means  of  suffixes.  A  singular  trait  of  the  suffixes  in 
Siuslaw  is  presented  by  the  fact  that  the  adverbial  suffixes  are  added 
to  the  locative  form  of  the  noun  and  must  precede  the  pronominal 
suffixes.  Reduplication  is  practically  confined  to  the  formation  of 
intensive  and  durative  actions;  while  phonetic  changes  are  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  discriminative  case  and  of  expressing 
duration  and  intensity  of  action. 

§  19.  IDEAS  EXPRESSED  BY  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

By  far  the  majority  of  stems  that  constitute  the  Siuslaw  vocabulary 
are  neutral,  receiving  their  respective  nominal  or  verbal  significance 
from  the  functional  character  of  the  suffix  that  is  added  to  them.  All 
stems  expressing  our  adjectival  ideas  are  in  reality  intransitive  verbs. 

Of  the  two  prefixes  employed  as  a  means  of  expressing  grammatical 
categories,  one  indicates  relationship,  while  the  other  points  out  the 
performer  of  an  action. 

The  suffixes  are  overwhelmingly  verbal  in  character;  that  is  to  sa}7, 
they  indicate  ideas  of  action  and  kindred  conceptions.  Hence  they 
are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  activity,  causation, 
reciprocity,  the  passive  voice,  the  imperative  and  exhortative  modes, 
etc.  The  pronouns  denoting  both  subject  and  object  of  an  action  are 
indicated  by  suffixes,  as  are  also  the  possessive  relations  that  may 
exist  between  the  object  of  a  sentence  and  its  subject.  All  temporal 
ideas  are  conveyed  by  means  of  suffixes,  and  Siuslaw  shows  a  remark¬ 
able  development  of  this  category,  having  distinct  suffixes  that 
express  inception,  termination,  frequency,  duration,  intention  of 
performing  an  action,  as  well  as  the  present,  future,  and  past  tenses. 
Other  ideas  that  are  expressed  by  means  of  verbal  suffixes  are  mainly 
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modal  in  character,  indicating  distribution,  negation,  location  of 
action,  and  the  attempt  to  perform  a  given  act. 

Nominal  suffixes  are,  comparatively  speaking,  few  in  number,  and 
express  chiefly  adverbial  ideas,  such  as  local  relationships  and  instru¬ 
mentality.  They  are  used,  furthermore,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
abstract  concepts,  diminutive  and  augmentative  nouns,  and  also  ex¬ 
press  cases  of  nouns. 

Ideas  of  plurality  are  hardly  developed;  for,  with  the  exception  of 
two  suffixes  that  express  plurality  of  the  subject  of  the  sentence, 
Siuslaw  has  no  other  grammatical  means  of  indicating  plurality  of 
action  or  of  nominal  concepts.  Distinct  verbal  and  nominal  stems  for 
singular  and  plural  subjects  or  objects,  such  as  are  employed  in  other 
languages,  do  not  exist.  Plurality  of  subject  and  object  is  sometimes 
indicated  by  particles. 

Reduplication  expresses  primarily  repetition  and  duration  of  action; 
while  phonetic  changes  serve  the  purpose  of  denoting  the  performer 
and  intensity  of  action. 

The  grammatical  function  of  particles  covers  a  wide  range  of  ideas, 
pertaining  chiefly  to  the  verb.  Some  express  finality  of  action,  sources 
of  knowledge,  emotional  states,  connection  with  previously  expressed 
ideas,  others  have  an  exhortative  and  restrictive  significance. 

In  the  pronoun,  three  persons,  and  a  singular,  dual,  and  plural,  are 
distinguished.  Grammatical  gender  does  not  exist.  The  first  per¬ 
son  dual  has  two  distinct  forms, —  one  indicating  the  inclusive  (i  and 
thou),  and  the  other  the  exclusive  (i  and  he).  In  like  manner  the  first 
person  plural  shows  two  separate  forms, — one  expressing  the  inclusive 
(i  and  ye),  and  the  other  the  exclusive  (i  and  they). 

The  demonstrative  pronoun,  while  showing  a  variety  of  forms,  does 
not  accentuate  visibility  or  invisibility,  presence  or  absence,  and  near¬ 
ness  or  remoteness,  in  relation  to  the  three  pronominal  persons. 

The  numeral  is  poorly  developed,  exhibiting  forms  for  the  cardinals 
only.  Means  of  forming  the  other  numerals  do  not  exist.  They  are 
expressed  mostly  by  the  cardinals.  The  ordinals  are  sometimes  indi¬ 
cated  by  means  of  an  adverbial  suffix. 

The  syntactic  structure  of  the  sentence  presents  no  complications. 
The  different  parts  of  speech  may  shift  their  position  freety  without 
affecting  the  meaning  of  the  .sentence.  Nominal  incorporation  and 
§  19 
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words  that  are  compounds  of  independent  stems  do  not  exist,  and 
words  denoting  nominal  or  verbal  ideas  can  be  easily  recognized 
through  the  character  of  their  suffixes. 

MORPHOLOGY  (§§  20-136) 

Prefixes  (§§  20-21) 

Siuslaw  has  only  two  prefixes, — a  fact  that  stands  out  most  conspicu¬ 
ously  when  we  consider  the  large  number  of  prefixes  that  are  found 
in  some  of  the  languages  spoken  by  the  neighboring  tribes.  Of  these 
two  prefixes,  one  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  denoting  nouns  of 
relationship,  while  the  other  forms  the  discriminative  case  of  nouns 
and  pronouns. 

§  20.  Prefix  of  Relationship  m- 


This  prefix  is  found  in  a  limited  number  of  terms  of  relationship. 
All  these  terms  occur  also  in  Alsea,1  and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that 
they  represent  loan-words  assimilated  by  means  of  this  prefix.  By 
far  the  majority  of  nouns  expressing  degrees  of  relationship  occur 
without  the  prefix  ?n-.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  Siuslaw  does  not  permit 
an  m  to  appear  in  initial  consonantic  clusters,  the  prefix  is  often 
changed  into  mi-  (see  §  4). 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  all  terms  employed  in  Siuslaw 
for  the  purpose  of  denoting  the  different  degrees  of  relationship. 


English 

Father 

Mother 

Elder  brother 

Younger  brother 

Elder  sister 

Younger  sister 

Grandfather 

Grandmother 

Grandson 

Granddaughter 

Paternal  uncle,  stepfather 

Maternal  uncle 

Paternal  and  maternal  aunt 


Siuslaw 

mita 2 
mila 3 
mat!%' 4 
muursku  5 
misi'a 1  fi 
viictcV 1 

LipL ,  LipL'ma  (see  §  84) 
IcamL ,  IcamL'ma  (see  §  84) 
limi'sFin  (see  §  88) 

ItEko'n 

mit!a! sFin  (see  §  83) 

t ! a! a  sits  !i 7 

I'u'la 


§  20 


1  See  p.  437,  note  1. 

2  Alsea  to£“. 

2  Alsea  IVi. 


<  Alsea  haetf. 

6  Alsea  mu'tslk'. 


6  Alsea  sa*a. 
i  Alsea  t’a'a-tsa. 
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Parent-in-law 
Son-in-law 
Daughter-in-law 
Brother-in-law,  sister-in-law 
Stepmother 
Stepbrother 
Stepsister 

Nephew  (son  of  brother) 

Nephew  (son  of  sister);  step¬ 
son 

Niece  (daughter  of  brother) 

Niece  (daughter  of  sister); 

stepdaughter  (?) 

Term  of  relationship,  by  mar¬ 
riage,  after  the  death  of  the 
person  that  caused  this  kin¬ 
ship 

In  addition  to  these  terms  of  kinship,  I  have  obtained  a  few  other 
stems,  whose  exact  rendering  did  not  seem  to  be  very  clear  in  the 
minds  of  my  informants.  Thus,  William  Smith  maintained  that 
qSatsi'nti 8  denoted  elder  sister;  while  Louisa  Smith  thought  she 
remembered  that  taqli'ioi  signified  brother-in-law.  Other  terms  that 
may  belong  here  are  the  nouns  tcmd'nl  (rendered  by  my  interpreter 
by  cousin),  that  seemed  to  be  used  in  addressing  a  non-related  member 
of  the  tribe;  ts’il’mu't  friend,  referring  to  a  person  outside  the 
consanguinity  and  affinity  group;  tsi'mqma  people,  folks;  and  tE  q 
relative  (see  §  123). 

§  21.  Discriminative  q-  (qa-) 

This  prefix  is  added  to  all  terms  of  relationship  and  to  all  independ¬ 
ent  pronouns  for  the  first  and  second  persons,  whenever  they  are  the 
subject  of  a  transitive  action  or  whenever  the  presence  of  both  a 
nominal  subject  and  object  in  one  and  the  same  sentence  necessitates 
the  discrimination  of  the  subject.  The  discriminative  case  of  nouns 

1  Alsea  mak-l. 

2  Alsea  mun. 

8  Alsea  temxt  sister-in-law. 

4  Likewise  so  by  Dorsey  for'  “nephew.”  The  use  of  this  term  for  “stepson  ”  contradicts  the  term  for 
“stepfather.” 

5  f  requently  rendered  cousin. 

8  The  same  contradiction  as  mentioned  in  note  4. 

7  Coos  xa’yusLdtc. 

5  Alsea  qa’sint. 

§  21 


m  eMi’  1 
mu'n(i) 2 
te'mxan  {?) 
ta'maxt 3 4 

mUastti'l'ma  (sec  §§  83,  84) 
muusJcu'l’md  (see  §  84) 

(?) 

lip 

Hat* 

li'pxan  (?)5 
tlnl 6 

xayu'sL 7 
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other  than  terms  of  relationship  is  formed  by  means  of  an  internal 
phonetic  change  (see  §  111).  The  same  case  for  the  independent  per¬ 
sonal  pronouns  for  the  third  person  will  be  found  discussed  in  §  113 
(pp.  575  et  seq.).  The  rules  of  consonantic  clusters  change  this  prefix 
frequently  into  qa-  (see  §  4). 


mita  father  54.22 

muu'sku  younger  brother  56.6 

mUa  mother  54.23 

nd  I  21.8 

na'han  I  40.14 
nlxP-ts  thou  50.16 

nau'xun  we  two  (excl.)  36.15 

na'nxan  we  (excl.) 
watc  who,  somebody  10.1 


qamita'tc  wi'ltdstun  her  father 
sent  her  92.20 

H  wan  waha'haun  qa'mslcHc  now 
again  (said  to  him)  his  younger 
brother  56.20,  21 
a'laq  qlutd'l’md  ta'yun  qamila'- 
altin  one  old  woman  kept  (in 
her  house)  my  mother  100.12 
tsd'ldyanx  qna  si'riixyuts  very 
much  thee  I  like  22.7 
L/xu'yun  qna'han  I  know  it  19.9 
htf'sanx  md'nlsuts  qm'xHs  well 
thou  shalt  always  take  care  of 
me  22.2,  3 

Hnx  qnl'xHs  xni'wriisun  and  you 

will  continually  do  it  98.10 
qna'xun  LElu'yuts  we  two  (excl.) 
hit  thee 

qna'nxan  ya' quhisuts  we  (excl.) 

will  watch  thee  72.6 
qwatc  Llxu'yun  he  who  knows  it 
44.8 

TcumV ntcEnl  qioatc  Jcurnlsuts  not 
us  (excl.)  anybody  will  ever 
beat  72.17 


Suffixes  (§§  22-105) 


§  22.  General  Remarks 

Besides  the  few  ideas  that  are  conveyed  by  means  of  other  gram¬ 
matical  processes  (such  as  prefixation,  reduplication,  etc.),  Siuslaw 
employs  suffixation  as  a  means  of  forming  practically  all  of  its  mor¬ 
phological  and  syntactic  categories.  These  suffixes  are  either  simple 
or  they  are  compounded  of  two  or  more  distinct  formative  elements. 
The  compound  suffixes  usually  have  the  cumulative  significance  of 
their  separate  component  parts.  In  many  cases,  owing  to  far-reaching 
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phonetic  changes,  the  derivation  of  the  compound  suffixes  can  not  be 
given  with  certainty. 

From  a  functional  point  of  view  all  suffixes  may  be  divided  into  a 
verbal  and  a  non-verbal  group;  the  former  used  in  the  formation  of 
verbal  ideas,  the  latter  employed  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  gram¬ 
matical  concepts  of  a  nominal,  adjectival,  or  adverbial  character.  In 
one  or  two  instances  we  do  find  a  suffix  denoting  both  verbal  and 
nominal  ideas.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  suffix  -uu,  - uwi ,  which 
may  indicate  an  act  performed  by  several  subjects,  or  else  the  abstract 
concept  of  that  action  (see  §§  79,  97);  and  of  the  auxiliary  - 1 ,  which  is 
also  employed  in  the  formation  of  a  number  of  words  denoting  adjec¬ 
tival  ideas.  (See  §§  76,  104.)  While  it  might  have  been  more  proper 
to  discuss  such  suffixes  in  a  separate  chapter  as  “Neutral  Suffixes,” 
practical  considerations  have  induced  me  to  treat  them  in  accordance 
with  their  functional  values,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  treat¬ 
ment  entails  some  repetition. 

The  majority  of  Siuslaw  stems  are  neutral,  and  receive  their  respec¬ 
tive  nominal  or  verbal  meaning  from  the  nature  of  the  suffix  that  is 
added  to  them.  There  are,  however,  a  few  stems  denoting  adverbial 
ideas  that  can  under  no  circumstances  be  amplified  by  nominal  suffixes. 
Furthermore,  it  seems  to  be  a  general  rule  that  nominalizing  suffixes 
can  not  be  added  to  a  stem  that  has  alread}^  been  verbalized  by  some 
verbal  suffix;  while  numerous  instances  will  be  found  where  astern 
originally  developed  as  a  verbal  idea,  and  nominalized  by  means  of 
suffixes,  can  again  be  verbalized  by  adding  to  the  derivative  noun  an 
additional  verbal  suffix. 


The  following  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  three  possibilities 
that  prevail  in  the  derivation  of  verbs  and  nouns. 


(1)  Neutral  stems: 

Stem. 

tslh!-  to  shoot  8.6 
l^t!-  to  eat  13.10 
hits-  to  live 
ult-  to  snow 
tsxo}-  to  shine  (?) 

llq-  to  dig  80.6 


Verb 

tslh! a1'  he  shoots  10. 3 
lH!a}'  he  eats  44.19 
h\yatsu’wi  they  live 
wait  it  snows 
tsxaya1'  hla'a1  day 
breaks  50.3 
a'ntsux  ya'lqaun  they 
two  dig  (the  ground) 
84.5 


Noun 

tslf lJI  arrow  50.7 
ll't.'a 1  food  34.23 
hltsl '*  house  25.2 
u'ltl  snow  76.10 
tsxayu"wi  day,  sun 
7.3 

yalqa'a G  hole  (in  the 
ground)  84.6 
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(2)  Adverbial  particles: 


sEa'tsa  thus  8.7 


waha'  again  19.5 


(3)  Nouns: 


qi'utc  female 
52.17 
plcte-f 


waa-  to  speak  7. 1 


yd'tsa  sEa'tsEyax  for  a  long  time 
he  did  it  thus  11.3,  4 
sEatsl'  xamyax  thus  it  was  done 
32.16 

waha'  haun  qa'mslcHc  again  (said 
to  him)  his  younger  brother 
56.21 

wal'tunx  muqwa'  LEmtc  wa'as 
you  will  again  (talk)  Crow’s 
language  38.8,  9  1 

Noun  Verb 


qlutcu’ni  woman 

30.21 

ffictcEm  summer 
46.11 

wa'as  language 

34.21 


qlutcna *'  (when) 

he  marries  76.8 
pictclma}'  (when) 
it  gets  summer 
54.2 

sEainaf mltc  wa'as 
waa'  syaxaPn  his 
language  he 
spoke  36.14 


Verbal  Suffixes  (§§  23-81) 
§  23.  INTRODUCTORY 


The  study  of  the  verbal  suffixes  of  Siuslaw  brings  out  a  strong  ten¬ 
dency  to  phonetic  amalgamation  between  different  groups  of  suffixes, 
by  which  the  component  elements  are  often  obscured.  For  this 
reason  the  question  of  an  ultimate  relationship  between  many  of  the 
suffixes  that  occur  in  Siuslaw  can  not  be  ascertained  as  easily  as 
might  seem  at  first  sight,  owing  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  in  most  of  the 
compound  suffixes  the  originally  separate  elements  have  undergone 
considerable  phonetic  changes  and  have  become  to  a  large  extent 
petrified.  However,  a  careful  examination  of  the  phonetic  composi¬ 
tion  of  those  suffixes  that  convey  kindred  psychological  and  gram 
matical  concepts  will  show  that  certain  phonetic  elements  of  a  given 
suffix  may  have  served  originally  to  conduce  one  leading  idea,  and 
have  amalgamated,  in  the  course  of  time,  with  other  suffixes,  thereby 
showing  a  genetic  relationship  between  many  of  the  verbal  suffixes. 

1  See  also  §  135. 

§  23 
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Thus,  -u  may  have  had  primarily  a  transitive  indicative  function 
occurring  in  the  suffixes  -un  (see  §  28),  -uts  (see  §  29),  -ux  (see  §  30),  etc. 
In  like  manner,  -ts-  may  have  been  the  proto-suffix  that  indicated  pro¬ 
nominal  relations  between  subject  and  object,  being  present  in  suffixes 
like  -uts  (see  §  29),  -Emts  (see  §  31),  -utsm-  (see  §  34),  -ults  (see  §  36), 
-Its  (see  §  42),  etc.;  and  -l-  seems  to  have  been  originally  a  modal 
suffix,  denoting  chiefly  the  possession  of  the  object  of  the  verb  by 
another  person  or  thing,  because  it  is  found  in  suffixes  like  -ul 
(see  §  35),  -ults  (see  §  36),  -ll  (see  §  45),  -Uts  (see  §  46),  etc.  To  all 
appearances  -l  must  have  been  an  independent  suffix  implying  a  com¬ 
mand,  for  it  enters  into  composition  with  imperative  and  exhortative 
suffixes  like  -Is  (see  §  62),  -Its  (see  §  42),  -writs  (see  §  44),  -ll  (see  §  45), 
-Uts  (see  §  46),  -Ixrrd  (see  §  63),  -Ini  (see  §  41),  etc.;  and  -tc  was 
undoubtedly  the  general  adverbial  suffix. 

The  following  table  will  best  illustrate  the  plausibility  of  relation¬ 
ships  between  some  of  the  suffixes  that  occur  in  Siuslaw.  The  forms 
marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  represent  the  probable  original  suffix, 
while  the  other  forms  indicate  the  suffixes  as  they  appear  today. 


indicative 

-un  direct  object  of  third  per¬ 
son  (see  §  28) 

-uts  direct  object  of  first  and 
second  persons  (see  §  29) 
-ux  indirect  object  of  third 
person  (see  §  30) 

-utsm  object  possessed  by  sub¬ 
ject,  but  separable  from  it 
(see  §  34) 

-ul  object  possessed  by  a  third 
person  object  (see  §  35) 
-ults  object  possessed  by  a  first 
or  second  person  object  (see 
§  36) 

- yun ,  -lwyun  exhortative  (see 
§41) 

-awun  intentional  (see  §  TO) 
*-ts  pronominal  relations  be¬ 
tween  subject  and  object 
§  23 


-uts  direct  object  of  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  persons  (see  §  29) 

-Emts  indirect  object  of  first  and 
second  persons  (see  §  31) 

-utsm  object  possessed  by  subject, 
but  separable  from  it  (see  §  34) 
-ults  object  possessed  by  a  first  or 
second  person  object  (see  §  36) 
-Us  imperative  with  direct  object 
of  the  first  person  (see  §  42) 
-lints  imperative  with  indirect  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  first  person  (see  §  44) 
-Uts  imperative  with  object  pos¬ 
sessed  by  a  first  person  (see  §  46) 
-tsx  imperative  expressing  posses¬ 
sive  interrelations  between  ob¬ 
ject  and  subject  (see  §  47) 
-ItsmE  exhortative  expressing  pos¬ 
sessive  interrelations  between 
object  and  subject  (see  §  48) 

*-l  imperative 
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-iwyun,  -ini  exhortative  with 
direct  object  of  the  third 
person  (see  §  41) 

-its  imperative  with  the  direct 
object  of  the  first  person  (see 
§42) 

-imts  imperative  with  indirect 
object  of  the  first  person  (see 
§  44) 

-il  imperative  denoting  that 
object  is  possessed  by  a  third 
person  (see  §  45) 

-ilts  imperative  denoting  that 
object  is  possessed  by  a  first 
person  (see  §  46) 

-itsmE  exhortative  with  posses¬ 
sive  interrelations  between 
object  and  subject  (see  §  48) 
-is  imperative  for  transitive 
verbs  (see  §  62) 

-ixrn.%  intransitive  exhorta¬ 
tive  (see  §  63) 


*-l  possessive  interrelations  be¬ 
tween  object  and  subject 
-ul  object  possessed  by  a  third  per¬ 
son  object  (see  §  35) 

-Hits  object  possessed  by  a  first  or 
second  person  object  (see 
§36) 

-ultx,  -xamltx  passive  with  posses¬ 
sive  relations  of  subject  (see 
§39) 

-il  imperative  denoting  that  object 
is  possessed  by  a  third  person 
(see  §  45) 

-ilts  imperative  denoting  that 
object  is  possessed  by  a  first 
person  (see  §  46) 

-l  (?)  exhortative  (see  §  64) 

*-tc  adverbial 

-tc>  tentative  (see  §  52) 

-to  local  (see  §  90) 

-itc  modal  (see  §  94) 


In  discussing  these  suffixes  it  seems  convenient  to  begin  with  the 
group  that  appears  in  the  sentence  in  terminal  position  and  proceed 
backwards  with  our  analysis.  According  to  this  treatment,  we  may 
distinguish — 

(1)  Pronominal  suffixes. 

(2)  Objective  forms. 

(3)  Modal  suffixes. 

(4)  Temporal  suffixes. 

(5)  Verbalizing  suffixes. 

(6)  Plural  formations. 

(7)  Irregular  suffixes. 


PRONOMINAL  SUFFIXES  (§§  24-26) 

§  24.  The  Subjective  Pronouns 

The  pronouns  denoting  the  subjects  of  an  action,  transitive  and 
intransitive,  as  well  as  pronominal  objects,  are  expressed  by  means  of 
suffixes  that  invariably  stand  in  terminal  position.  The  third  person 
singular  has  no  distinct  form.  The  first  persons  dual  and  plural  have 
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distinct  forms  for  the  inclusive  and  exclusive.  The  same  pronouns 
are  used  for  all  modes  and  voices.  In  the  imperative  the  second  per¬ 
son  singular  is  omitted. 

The  following  table  will  serve  to  illustrate  what  may  be  called  the 
fundamental  type  of  the  subjective  pronouns: 


Singular 

Dual 

Plural 

1st  person  sing.  .  1 

Inclusive  du.  and  pi.  J  ‘ 

-ns 

-nl 

2d  person . nx 

-ts 

-tci 

3d  person . - 

-aux 

-nx 

Exclusive  du.  and  pi.  .  - 

- auxun ,  -axun 

-nxan 

It  would  seem  that  the  exclusive  forms  are  derived  from  the  third 
persons  dual  and  plural  and  the  first  person. 

These  suffixes  appear  also  in  the  independent  personal  pronouns  (see 
§  113).  The  suffix  for  the  first  person  singular,  -n,  disappears  regularly 
after  the  transitive  -un  (see  §  15),  and  the  confusion  that  might  arise 
from  the  fact  that  the  transitive  form  for  the  third  person  singular 
ends  in  -un  also,  is  avoided  by  accentuation  of  the  first  person  singular 
as  the  subject  of  an  action  by  the  additional  use  of  the  independent 
pronoun  that  either  precedes  or  follows  the  verb. 

The  second  person  singular  and  the  third  person  plural  happen  to 
consist  of  the  same  phonetic  elements,  -nx.  Ambiguity  of  meaning  in 
both  forms  is  avoided  by  addition  of  the  independent  personal  pro¬ 
nouns.  The  suffix  for  the  third  person  dual  undergoes  frequent 
changes,  which  have  been  fully  discussed  in  §  13. 

The  rules  regulating  consonantic  clusters  require  the  insertion  of  an 
obscure  (or  weak)  vowel  between  stems  ending  in  a  consonant  and 
any  of  the  subjective  suffixes  that  begin  with  a  consonant  (see  §  4). 

According  to  the  manner  in  which  the  subjective  pronouns  are 
added  to  a  given  verbal  stem,  the  verbs  may  be  divided  into  the  five 
following  distinct  groups: 

(1)  Verbs  that  add  the  pronominal  suffixes  directly  to  the  stem  or 
that  take  them  after  the  verbalizing  suffixes  -a{  and  -UK 

(2)  Verbs  that  end  in  -l. 
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(3)  Certain  verbs  that  end  in  x. 

(4)  Verbs  that  express  the  third  person  singular  by  means  of  stem 
amplification  (see  §  112). 

(5)  Verbs  that  end  in  -a. 

The  first  group  presents  no  difficulties  whatsoever.  The  subjective 
pronouns  are  added  directly  to  the  stem  or  else  follow  the  verbalizing 
suffixes  - a 1  and  -u1  (see  §  75). 

A  number  of  verbs  seem  to  end  in  -7,  which  undergoes  a  pho¬ 
netic  change  whenever  the  pronominal  suffixes  are  added  to  it.  Thus, 
it  is  shortened  when  followed  by  the  pronoun  for  the  first  person 
singular,  and  it  undergoes  the  process  of  diphthongization  (see  §  7) 
whenever  a  pronoun  for  any  of  the  other  persons  is  added  to  it. 
Whenever  the  third  person  singular  is  to  be  expressed,  the  verb 
appears  with  -7,  which  is  often  diphthongized  into  -ya.  Verbs  that 
take  the  tentative  suffix  - tc ’  (see  §  52)  and  the  frequentative  -at!l 
(see  §  68)  are  treated  similarly. 

A  peculiar  treatment  is  accorded  to  certain  verbs  that  end  in  x. 
Here  belong  only  such  verbs  as  have  been  amplified  by  means  of  the 
modal  suffix  -If ax  (see  §  51)  and  of  the  temporal  suffixes  - awax ,  - tux , 
and  -yax  (see  §§  70,  73,  74).  These  suffixes  do  not  change  their  pho¬ 
netic  composition  when  followed  by  the  pronouns  for  the  first  person 
singular  and  second  persons  dual  and  plural.  However,  as  soon  as 
the  subjective  pronouns  for  any  of  the  other  persons  are  added  to 
them,  the  final  x  disappears.  An  exception  to  this  rule  is  offered  by 
the  future  -tux  (see  §  73)  when  followed  by  the  pronoun  for  the  third 
person  dual.  In  this  case  the  final  x  is  always  retained.  Whether 
the  disappearance  of  the  x  is  due  to  contraction  or  to  other  causes, 
can  not  be  said  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

The  last  two  groups  comprise  verbs  the  stems  of  which  undergo  a 
process  of  amplification  whenever  the  third  person  singular  is  to  be 
expressed.  Verbs  belonging  to  the  fourth  group  show  an  internal 
change  of  the  stem,  while  those  of  the  fifth  group  add  an  a  to  the 
bare  stem.  A  full  discussion  of  the  phonetic  character  of  these  two 
processes  will  be  found  in  §  112,  p.  574. 
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In  accordance  with  these  five  types  of  verbs,  the  following  tabular 
arrangement  of  the  pronominal  suffixes  may  be  presented: 


1st  type 

2d  type 

3d  type 

4th  type 

5th  type 

Singular  .  .  . 

-n 

-in 

-xan 

-n 

-n 

1st  person! Dual  (incl.)  .  . 

-ns 

-yans 

- 118 

-ns 

-ns 

Plural  (incl.)  . 

-nl 

-yanl 

-nl 

-nl 

-nl 

Singular  .  .  . 

-nx 

- yanx 

-nx 

-nx 

-nx 

2d  person 

Dual  .... 

-ts 

-yats 

■xts 

-ts 

-ts 

Plural  .... 

-tct 

-yatct 

-xtd 

-tci 

-tct 

3d  person. 

Singular  .  .  . 

Dual  .... 

— ,  -ai,  -ui 

-aux 

-i,  - ya 

-yanx 

-X 

-XanXy-anx 

fAmplifiedl 
\  stem  / 

-aux 

-a 

-aux 

Plural  .... 

-nx 

-yanx 

-nx 

-nx 

-nx 

1 

Dual  .... 

Plural  .... 

f  -auxtin 

-yauxUn 

-auxun 

-auxCin 

-auxUn 

Exclusive' 

[  - axtin 
-nxan 

-yaxlxn 

- yanxan 

-axun 

-nxan 

-axun 

-nxan 

-axiin 

-nxan 

(1)  Pronominal  suffixes  added  directly  to  the  stem  or  following  the 
verbalizing  - a *  and  -ui: 


winx-  to  be  afraid  17.6 
waa-  to  speak  7.  1 
wvnx-  to  be  afraid  17.6 
lnauw-  to  be  rich  76.3 
Iqaq-  to  pass  wind  86.7 
tsinq!-  to  be  poor  16.10 
lit!ai  he  eats  46.5 
tsinq!-  to  be  poor  16.10 

tdn-  to  come  back 
skwa-  to  stand  10.9 
tqul-  to  shout  52.8 
smut'1-  to  end  8.8 
qa'tdnt  he  goes  12.  * 

xnnt-  to  start  23.1 
tsinq!-  to  be  poor  16.10 

yuwa !'  he  gets  pitch  96.18 

nEquvtx-  to  be  cold 


wi'nxin  I  was  afraid  58.22 
waat'n  I  say 

wi'nxins  we  two  (incl.)  are  afraid 
lnau'wanl  we  (incl.)  are  rich 
Iqa'qanx  thou  passest  wind  86.14 
tsi'nq!ats  you  two  are  poor 
lH!a'yats  you  two  eat 
tsinq! aid  you  are  poor 
tsinq!  he  is  poor 
tdn  he  returned  7.7 
skwaha v  he  stands  14.4 
tqulu *'  he  shouted  92.6 
smifu!'  it  ends  14.6 
qa'tdnta^x  they  two  go  23.1 
xi'ntanx  they  started  88.20 
tsinq !aux{ln  we  two  (excl.)  are 
poor 

yuwa'yauxfln  we  two  (excl.)  will 
get  pitch  94.17,  18 
nEqu1' txanxan  we  (excl.)  are  cold 
76.20 


l 
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(2)  Pronouns  added  to  verbs  that  end  in^: 


xi'l’xci-  to  work  50.3 


sb’nxi-  to  desire  18.5 
wi'nki-  to  work  50.6 
xb'l'xcri-  to  work  50.3 


xb'l’xcin  I  work 
xi'l'xcyans  we  two  (incl.)  work 
xi'l’xcyanl  we  (incl.)  work 
si'^xyanx  (if)  you  desire  44.6 
n'rdxyats  you  two  desire 
wi'nkyatcfi  }mu  are  working 
wi'nki  he  is  working 
xi'l’xci  ( xi'l'xcya )  he  is  working 
50.9 

xn!l'xcyaux  they  two  work 
xi'l'xcyanx  they  work 
an/ l’xcyauxfLn  we  two  (excl.)  are 
working 

xri'l'xcyanxan  we  (excl.)  are  work¬ 
ing. 


(3)  Pronouns  added  to  certain  verbs  that  end  in  x: 


qatcEn-  to  go,  to  start  8.2 
aq-  to  run  away  52.10 

Li'u-  to  come  8.3 
aq-  to  run  away  52.10 


xwIl!-  to  return  12.6 


hutc-  to  play  8.8 
Li'u-  to  come  8.3 
tai  it  lives  32.21 
niihW-  to  cut  82.14 
tEmu'-  to  assemble  7.3 
Li'u-  to  approach  8.3 
aq-  to  run  away  88.3 

tai  it  lives  32.21 
Li'u-  to  approach  8.3 


qa't&ntuxan  I  shall  go  22.2 
dqa'waxan  I  intend  to  run  away 
90.21 

Li'uyaxan  I  came 
d'qtuns  we  two  (incl.)  shall  run 
away  92.2 

dqa'wans  we  two  (incl.)  intend  to 
run  away  90.23 

xun' Lltunl  we  (incl.)  shall  return 
60.9 

xwi’ l  !yanl  we  (incl. )  have  returned 
hu'tctunl  we  (incl.)  shall  play  7.2 
Liwa'wanx  you  intend  to  come  25.8 
tairyanx  thou  didst  live 
mi'kHuxts  you  two  will  cut  90.5 
tEmu'tuxtci  you  shall  assemble  30.7 
Li'utux  he  will  come  8.9 
dqa'wax  he  intends  to  run  away 
86.15 

tavyax  (if)  he  lives  44.12 
Liu' tuxaux  they  two  will  come 
Li'uyaux  they  two  came 
dqa'waux  they  two  intend  to  run 
away  86.18 


aq-  to  run  away  88.3 
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aq-  to  run  away  88.3 
li'u-  to  approach  8.3 


(4)  Amplification  of  stem: 

llq-  to  dig  80.6 
citx-  to  flop 
hau'-  to  be  ready  8.10 
l!oti-  to  tell  16.9 

(5)  Verbs  that  end  in  -a: 

hau'-  to  quit  11.4 
wa-  to  speak  7.1 
qa't^n-  to  go  12.1 
wilw-  to  affirm  17.7 


aqa'wauxfin  we  two  (excl.)  intend 
to  run  away 

Ll'utunxan  we  (excl.)  will  come 
30.11 

Li'uyanxan  we  (excl.)  have  come 


yalq  (they  two)  dig  84.7 
c tyatx  (they)  flop  (around)  36.23 
ha'wa  it  is  ready  23.10 
L.fwaan  he  relates  16.6 


ha'wa  it  is  ready  23.10 
waa'  he  said  12.10 
qa'tcFna  he  goes  36.1 
unlwa'  he  affirms  58.9 


§  25.  The  Objective  Pronouns 

The  same  forms  as  those  discussed  in  §  24  are  used  to  express  the 
pronominal  objects.  In  these  terms  the  verbal  stem  is  followed  by 
an  objective  element,  which  in  most  cases  is  followed  first  by  the 
pronominal  object,  then  by  the  pronominal  subject.  In  all  cases 

where  this  composition  would  bring  two  consonants  into  contact  they 

* 

are  separated  by  a  weak  vowel  (< a  or  %). 

The  objective  elements  here  referred  to  are  -un,  which  expresses  the 
relation  to  the  third  person  object,  and  -ilts,  which  indicates  the  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  first  and  second  persons.  These  will  be  treated  more  fully 
in  §§  27-29. 

In  all  forms  that  express  a  relation  of  a  second  person  subject  or  of 
an  exclusive  subject  to  a  singular  pronominal  object,  the  latter  is 
omitted,  and  the  pronominal  subject  follows  directly  the  objective 
element  before  referred  to.  Perfect  clearness  is  attained  here,  since 
the  objective  element  defines  the  person  of  the  object.  Thus  the 
forms  thou,  ye  two,  ye,  acting  upon  either  first  or  second  person, 
can  refer  only  to  the  first  person;  I  and  he,  and  I  and  they,  only  to 
the  second,  for  otherwise  they  would  be  reflexives.  In  the  combi¬ 
nation  I-thee  the  subject  is  omitted.  In  the  combinations  I-him, 
1-them  two,  I-them,  the  subject  pronoun  -n  seems  to  have  been  con¬ 
tracted  with  the  n  of  the  objective  element  (see  §  15);  while  in 
they-me  the  order  of  subject  and  object  is  reversed. 
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These  phenomena  may  be  indicated  in  the  following-  tabular  form: 

I.  OBJECTIVE  FORMS  FOLLOWED  BY  SUBJECT 


Third  person  object 

First  and  second  persons  objects 

Subjects 

Subjects 

Singular 

Dual 

Plural 

Singular 

Dual 

Plural 

Inclusive  . 

Exclusive  . 

2d  person  . 

3d  person  . 

-unanx 

-un 

- unans 

-unavxiin 

-unats 

-unaux 

-unanl 

-uncmxan 

- unatct 

•unanx 

Inclusive  . 

Exclusive  . 
2d  person  . 

3d  person  . 

-utsanx 

-utsau-xun 

-utsats 

-utsanxan 

-utsatcl 

II.  SUBJECT  OMITTED 


I-thee — utsanx. 


III.  INVERSION  OF  SUBJECT  AND  OBJECT 


they-me - utsanxln. 

iv.  sequence:  object-subject 

All  dual  and  plural  objects;  all  third  person  subjects  (except  they- 
me). 

The  following  table  may  serve  to  illustrate  more  fully  the  forms 
that  are  used  in  Siuslaw  to  express  relations  between  subject  and  object. 
Suffixes  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  forms  reconstructed  by  analogy. 


Singular 

I 

Thou 

He 

,  b 

Me  ...  . 

_ 

-utsanx 

-utsin 

M  g, 

Thee  .  .  . 

Him  .  .  . 

*  * 

- utsanx 

- un 

- unanx 

-ittsanx 

- un 

Inclusive  .  . 

_ 

-utsans 

Exclusive .  . 

.  . 

- 

*-vtsa.uxunanx 

-utsaux{in 

03 

a 

ft 

You.  .  .  . 

-utsatsin 

- 

-utsats 

Them  .  .  . 

(  -unav-xln 

-unauxanx 

.  - unanx 

-unaux 

-un 

1  -U7l 

Inclusive  .  . 

_ 

—  * 

-utsanl 

Exclusive .  . 

_ 

*-utsanxananx 

-utsanxan 

c3 

-utsatcl 

You  .... 

-utsatcln 

s 

Them  .  .  . 

•  • 

f  -v. nanxln 

1  -M7l 

-unanxanx 

- unanx 

- unanx 

-un 
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Dual 

Inclusive 

Exclusive 

Ye 

They 

t-l 

Me  ...  . 

_ 

_ 

-utsats 

-utsinaux 

CQ  gj 

Thee  .  .  . 

Him  .  .  . 

• 

-unans 

-utsauxtin 

-unauxtin 

-unats 

*-utsanxaux 

-unaux 

Inclusive 

_ 

_ 

-utsansaux 

Exclusive  . 

• 

- 

- 

■utsauxtinats 

*-utsaux,&naux 

03 

P 

You  .  .  . 

. 

- 

-utsatsauxtin 

- 

*-idsatsa^x 

ft 

Them .  .  . 

J  - unauxans 

-unauxauxtin 

-unauxats 

- 

\  -unans 

-unauxiin 

-unats 

Inclusive 

_ 

— 

- 

*-utsanlaux 

Exclusive  . 

. 

- 

- 

-iitsanxanats 

-utsanxanaux 

P 

You  .  .  . 

. 

- 

-utsatcyaxun 

- 

•utsatcyaux 

ph 

Them .  .  . 

• 

f  - unanxans 
\  - unans 

-unanxauxtin 

< unauxun 

-unanxats 

-unats 

-unanxaux 

•unanx 

Plural 

Inclusive 

Exclusive 

You 

They 

.  *-< 

Me  ...  . 

- 

- 

-utsatct  1 
-utstnatci  f 

-utsanxtn 

•s,p 

&  5> 

Thee  .  .  . 

~ 

-utsanxan 

- 

*-utsanxanx 

Him  .  .  . 

-unanl 

-unanxan 

-unatct 

- unanx 

Inclusive 

_ 

_ 

*-utsansanx 

Exclusive  . 

- 

- 

*-utsa^xunatcl 

*-utsaux{inanx 

o3 

P 

You  .  .  . 

- 

-utsatsanxan 

- 

*-utsatsanx 

fi 

Them .  .  . 

f  -unauxanl 

1  -unanl 

- unauxanxan 

-’unanxan 

-unauxatci 

-iinatci 

-unauxanx 

- unanx 

Inclusive 

_ 

_ 

-iitsanlanx 

- 

Exclusive  . 

. 

- 

- 

-utsanxanatci 

*-utsanxananx 

| 

You  .  .  . 

- 

-utsatcyanxan 

- 

-utsatcyanx 

p* 

Them .  .  . 

• 

1  -unanxanl 

1  -unanl 

-unanxanxan 

- unanxan 

-unanxatct 

-unatct 

• unanxanx 

-finanx 

While  all  these  forms  may  actually  appear  suffixed  to  the  verb, 
there  prevails  a  tendency  (discussed  on  p.  479)  to  suffix  the  subjective 
pronouns  to  adverbial  terms  preceding  the  verb  rather  than  to  the 
verb  itself.  This  transposition  of  the  suffixes  for  the  subject  of  the 
action  considerably  lessens  the  syllabic  quantity  of  the  whole  verbal 
expression. 

The  pronoun  I-thee  coincides  phonetically  with  the  form  for 
thou-me;  and  in  order  to  avoid  ambiguity  of  meaning,  the  subjects 
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of  these  combinations  may  be  indicated  by  means  of  the  discrimina¬ 
tive  forms  of  the  independent  personal  pronouns  (see  §§  21,  113). 

All  forms  having  a  third  person  as  the  object  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
indicate  the  number  of  the  subject.  This  is  rather  done  by  means  of 
the  numeral  xd'tslu  two  for  the  dual,  and  the  numeral  particle  ha1' mint 
all  for  the  plural*. 

The  difficulty  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  suffix  -unanx  may 
express  thou-him,  etc.,  and  they-him,  etc.,  is  bridged  over  by 
the  additional  use  of  the  independent  pronouns  for  thou  and  they 
(see  §  113).  This  rule  applies  to  all  cases,  so  that  it  may  be  stated 
that,  whenever,  by  some  process  of  contraction,  simplification,  or 
abbreviation,  two  or  more  suffixes  expressing  identical  relations  be 
tween  subject  and  object  are  phonetically  alike,  their  subjects  are 
indicated  by  the  use  of  the  independent  pronominal  forms.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  form  -utsanx  may  express  I-thee,  thou-me, 
and  he-thee.  These  are  usually  distinguished  by  means  of  the 
pronouns  qnd  I,  qnixats  thou,  and  sEds  he  (see  §  113),  that  are  placed 
before  or  after  the  verb,  denoting  that  the  first,  second,  or  third 
person  respectively  is  the  subject  of  the  action. 

The  third  person  singular  has  no  subjective  element,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  Siuslaw  has  no  distinct  form  for  that  pronoun  (see  §  24). 


si'nxi-  to  desire  18.5 

waav  he  says  19.3 

Vlewa1'  he  gets,  he  takes  82.6 

kin-  to  take  along  9.5 

tcaq-  to  spear  68.18 

yaqu to  look,  to  watch  9.1 

yax-  to  see  34.4 
xmwn-  to  do  9.7 

tEmu'-  to  assemble  7.3 


si'  nlxyutsanx  qnd  hutca'wax  I 

want  thee  to  have  fun  21.6 
sEatsi'tcEnx  waa'yiLts  (when)  thus 
thee  I  tell  36.19 

sEartsanx  tanx  Plcwa'yuts  qnd  that’s 
why  I  (came  to)  get  thee  21.3 
h iya'  nyutsanx  hitsi'stcin  I’ll  take 
thee  into  my  house  58.6 
ya£husin  tcdqa'qa^n  a  seal  I  was 
spearing  68.8 

yal qu  yutsats  qnd  I  will  look  at  you 
two 

yixa' yunauxin  qnd  I  see  them  two 
sEa'tsauxin  xniyuni'wyun  thus  to 
them  two  I  will  do  it  88.17 
Tcumi' ntcEtci  nictcd'tc  ta' ted  tEmu'- 
uts  not  you  in  vain  these  you  I 
assembled  30. 18, 19 

§  25 
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sEa'tsa  thus  8.7 

waair  he  says  8.9 

tEinu'-  to  assemble  7.3 
tqul-  to  shout  52.8 

man-  to  take  care  of  38.13 

L!waan-  to  tell  16.5 
leIu *'  he  is  hitting 

yaqu%-  to  look  9.1 


waa’-  to  speak  7.1 


Kin-  to  take  along  9.5 

l/xu-  to  know  19.9 
yax-  to  see  20.10 


skwa-  to  stand  10.9 
yax-  to  see  20. 10 
leIu 1  he  hits 

yax-  to  see  20.10 

xnntm-  to  travel  13.3 


sEatsa'utsatci  thus  I  (do  it)  for  you 
32.14 

Kai'mutinxan  waa'yun  (to)  all  them 
I  tell  it 

temu' unanxnn  1  assemble  them 
tqulu' yutsanx  qnl'xats  thou  art 
shouting  at  me 

Wsanx  md'nlsuts  qnl'xats  well 
thou  shalt  always  take  care  of 
me  22.2,  3 

l  hod' onsunanx  sEatsi'tc  thou  wilt 
keep  on  telling  him  thus  17.2 
Ina'tinx  l eIu  yutsauxun  always 
thou  art  hitting  us  two  (excl.) 
leIu'  yunanx  tu'aux  xd'ts!u  thou  art 
hitting  those  two 
ya' quhlsutsanxan  hlrisa  thou  shalt 
always  watch  us  (excl.)  well 
70.14,  15 

ya'qu  yunanx  qnl'xats  thou  wilt 
look  at  them 

waa'aHsin  he  told  me  58.18 
atsl'tcin  rioaa!aHs  thus  me  he  told 
58.20 

ulln  sEds  hl'nlxaHs  qaiha'ntc  and 
me  he  took  way  off  66.18 
l  !xv! yutsanx  sE as  thee  he  knows 
td'kEnx  yixa'yuts  md'quL  HEnx 
wa'alsuts  tsim  wherever  thee 
sees  Crow,  to  thee  he  will  keep 
on  talking  always  38.16,  17 
skwaha'ha^n  sEas  he  set  it  up 
yixa'yun  he  sees  it  70.2 
leIu' yutsans  sEas  he  is  hitting  us 
two  (inch) 

yixa'yutsauxu,n  he  is  looking  at  us 
two  (excl.) 

Haux  xi'ntmlsun  he  takes  them 
two  along  92.16 

Tcumi' ntc*nl  qwatc  Tcunnlsuts  not 

us  (incl.)  any  one  will  ever  beat 
72.17 


Tcun-  to  beat  78.18 
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yaqu to  look  9.1 
li'u-  to  come  9.2 
leIuv  he  hits 


xnlwn-  to  do  9.7 


leIu *'  he  hits 


xau'  he  died  40.21 


leIu v  he  hits 


ya! qu  yutsanxan  sEas  he  looks  at 
us  (ex cl.) 

hlyal tcEnxan  lII' hints  people  us 
(excl.)  came  (to  see)  100.8 
LElu'yutsatci  he  is  hitting  you 
sEa'sutsatd  LElu’yuts  he  is  hitting 
you 

leIu! yunanx  sEds  he  is  hitting  them 
sEds  hal'mut  LElu'yun  he  hits  all 
xnlw7il'wyuns  10.5  (abbreviated 
from  xmwnl'wyunans )  we  two 
(inch)  will  do  it 

leIu! yutsaux{tn  we  two  (excl.)  are 
hitting  thee 

qnalxun  LElu'yuts  we  two  (excl.) 
are  hitting  thee 

xau' nauxlln  ants  ml'kla  Kite  we 

two  (excl.)  killed  that  bad  man 
96.8.9 

qna^'xiln  leIu'  yutsats  we  two 
(excl.)  are  hitting  you  two 
qna'xlln  LElu'yun  we  two  (excl.) 
are  hitting  him 

leIu' yunauxHn  tu'aux  xd'tslu  we 
two  (excl.)  are  hitting  those  two 
qna'xhn  LElu'yutsatci  we  two 
(excl.)  are  hitting  you  two 
qna'xiln  ulxHn  LElu'yun  tula  h!a'ai 
we  two  (excl.)  are  hitting  those 
(many) 

leIu' yutsats  qnl'xats  you  two  are 
hitting  me 

LElu’yunats  you  two  are  hitting 
him 

qnl'xHs  leIu! yutsauxun  you  two 
are  hitting  us  two  (excl.) 
LElulyunats  tulaux  xd'tslu  you 
two  are  hitting  those  two 
qnl’xtsHs  ha1' muPnxan  LElu'ydts 
you  two  are  hitting  us  (excl.)  all 
LElulyunats  hal'mut  you  two  are 
hitting  (them)  all 
sEa'swax  leIu! yutsin  they  two  are 
hitting  me 
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ya' x-  to  see  20.10 

gnu  -  to  find 
leIu v  he  hits 


l Ixmiya1'  he  kills 

Jc!a-  to  invite  16.3 
hate’-  to  ask  66.16 
yagu to  look  9.1 
si' non-  to  desire  IS. 5 
locuI'-  to  drTr  60.19 
leIu v  he  hits 


anx-  to  give  up  54.12 
yagu'~  to  look  9.1 
hate’-  to  ask  66.16 
yagu to  look  9.1 
waav  he  says  19.3 


ylxa'yunaux  they  two  saw  him 
62.20,  21 

ulaux  qnulhun  they  two  find  it  56.9 
sEa'swax  leIu' yutsans  they  two  are 
hitting  us  two  (inch) 
sEa'swax  leIu! yutsanxan  tney  two 
are  hitting  us  two  (excl.) 
tua'swax  leIv! yutsatcl  those  two 
are  hitting  }mu  two 
tua'swax  LElu'yun  havmut  those 
two  are  hitting  (them)  all 
Llxmlya'yunanl  we  (inch)  will  kill 
him  28.3 

qnanl  l  Ixmiya' yun  tu’anxyre  (inch ) 
will  kill  those  (all) 
sEa' tsanxan  Iclaha'yuts  that’s  why 
we  (excl.)  invite  thee  24.10 
a' tsanxan  tE  hatc’a'yuts  qna  that's 
why  we  (excl.)  ask  thee  74.15 
qna'nxan  ya'quhlsuts  we  (excl.) 

will  continually  watch  thee  72.6 
si'nlxyunanxan  Ll'utux  we  (excl.) 

want  him  to  come  17.2,  3 
ydat xalnxan  It’ l’ a 1  Lxuyvlyun  lots 
we  (excl.)  salmon  dry  it 
qna'nxan  LElu'yutsats  we  (excl.) 

are  hitting  you  two 
qna'nxan  LElu'yun  tu'aux  xd'tslu 
we  (excl.)  are  hitting  those  two 
qnalnxan  leIu' yutsatcl  we  (excl.) 

are  hitting  you  (pi.) 
ha1' mufinxan  LElu'yun  gim  we 
(excl.)  are  hitting  (them)  all 
a'nxaHsatcl  you  (shall)  let  me 
alone  27.5 

yaqu'yl'w yutsatcl  haya'mut  you  all 
shall  look  at  me  72.11,  12 
hate’ a' yunatcl  you  (shall)  ask  her 
74.10 

ya'qu'yutsauxun  qnl'xtsHcl  you  are 
looking  at  us  (excl.) 
atsi'tcEnxan  waa’yuts  thus  they 
told  me  46.20,  21 
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si' non-  to  desire  18.5  l ! xmct’ yanxin  si'n{xyuts  (to)  kill 

me  they  want  21.9 

tsHha'yun  he  kills  it  46.5,  6  ts>iha! yunanx  ants  Li'mnaq  they 

kill  that  elk  82.17,  18 

L.rwaan-  to  tell  16.5  tua'sEnx  l  !dna' yutsanl  these  told 

us  (inch) 

§  26.  Position  of  Pronouns  in  Verbs  Accompanied  by  Adverbial  Forms 
As  has  been  stated  before  (see  p.  474),  the  pronominal  suffixes  stand 
in  terminal  position,  and  theoretically  are  added  to  the  verb;  but 
whenever  an  adjective,  an  adverb,  or  a  particle  precedes  the  verb,  the 
pronouns  are  preferably  suffixed  to  these  and  precede  the  verbal 
expression.  The  verb  appears  in  all  such  cases  in  what  maj*  be  called 
the  fundamental  type  (see  pp.  470,  474). 


ni'ctcim  because  18.8 
kumi'ntc  not  12.2 
talk  here 

sqalk  there  14.6 

sEatsi'tc  thus  8.1 
havna  different  58.9 
ya^xa1  much  8.5 
teak  where  84.2 

H  and,  then  7.4 


ni'ctcimin  mEqlya'wax  because  I 
intend  to  dance  72.12 
kumi'  ntcEnx  vlna v  not  you  are  sick 
86.14 

tavkEns  aya’qaHi  tE  si'xa1  here  we 
two  (inch)  will  leave  this  (our) 
canoe  56.5 

sqalkts  qa! tcEntux,  sqalkts  t!im- 
ct!Hux  there  you  two  shall  go, 
there  you  two  shall  raise  chil¬ 
dren  32.5 

sEatsi' tcwax  waana'wa  thus  they 
two  speak  to  each  other  10.1,  2 
havnanl  hu'tctux  differently  we 
(inch)  will  play  11.2 
yaa'xainxan  hutcu ?  lots  (of  games) 
we  (excl.)  play  70.19 
td'ktci  hutcu1' ,  sEatsa'tci  xni'wnis 
where  (ever)  you  play,  thus  you 
will  keep  on  doing  it  72.20,  21 
Hnx  wan  tcain  then  they  finally 
returned  60.10,  11 


The  same  tendency  to  suffix  the  subjective  pronouns  to  adverbial 
expressions  that  precede  the  verb  is  shown  even  in  cases  where  a 
verbal  expression  is  preceded  by  a  nominal  subject  or  object. 

Uya’tc  people  60.25  Mya'tdnx  li'tHsuts  txu  people  thee 

will  eat  just  13.10 

L!°iva'x  messenger  7.7  L°wa'xEnxan  tE  Liu '  (as)  messen¬ 

gers  we  (excl.)  these  come  30.6, 7 
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ilqwaa'tEm  root,  alder  tree  ilqutml'aux  qaa?  an  alder  tree  they 
92.5,  6  two  entered  02.6 

ya£kus  seal  62.4  yEku'sEnx  tutca?  sea-lions  they 

spear  62.2 

qalx  night  40. 14  qa?xEnx  a'l'du  ya! qu7iitux(&t)  night 

likewise  you  will  watch  70.18, 19 

OBJECTIVE  FORMS  (§§  27-48) 

§  27.  Introductory 

In  sentences  containing  subject  and  object  the  interrelation  between 
them  is  expressed  with  great  definiteness  by  means  of  suffixes  that 
precede  the  subjective  and  objective  pronouns.  My  original  inten¬ 
tion  was  to  treat  these  suffixes  as  pronominal  elements;  but  the  chief 
objection  to  such  a  treatment  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  pronouns,  sub¬ 
jective  and  objective,  are  repeated  after  them.  Hence  it  was  found 
advisable  to  treat  them  as  objective  elements.  In  the  expression  of 
the  relations  a  distinction  is  made  between  third  person  objects  on  the 
one  hand,  and  first  and  second  persons  on  the  other.  Furthermore, 
the  indirect  object  is  distinguished  from  the  direct  object,  and  the 
same  classification  of  persons  is  found.  The  possessive  relations 
between  the  subject  and  the  two  objects  are  also  expressed  with  great 
clearness ;  and,  finally,  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  is  drawn  between 
the  indicative,  imperative,  and  passive  modes. 

It  would  seem  that  the  following  table  represents  all  the  suffixes 
belonging  to  this  group: 


Indicative 

Imperative 

Passive 

Personal  Interrelations 

Object 

1st  <fc  2d  per.  3d  per. 

1st  per.  3d  per. 

Direct  .  . 

Indirect .  . 

-uts  -un 

-Emts  -ux 

-Its  -yun,  -Ini 

-iwyun 

-imts  -yux 

-imE, 

-umE 

Possessive  Interrelations 

Forms  of 
possession 

Not  own 

Own  insep. . 
Own  sep.  . 

-Hits  -nl 

-fix,  -tx 

-iitsm 

-Uts  -il 

-itsx 

-Item 

-i iltx 

-xamltx 

§  27 
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Some  of  these  forms  are  applicable  to  the  present  tense  only,  show¬ 
ing  different  suffixes  in  other  tenses.  Thus,  an  entirely  divergent 
treatment  is  accorded  to  the  suffixes  denoting  possessive  interrelations 
for  the  durative,  intentional,  and  past  tenses  (see  §  37) . 

For  the  purpose  of  greater  clearness,  these  forms  have  been  sub¬ 
divided  into  the  following  four  groups: 

(1)  Indicative  forms  denoting  personal  interrelations. 

(2)  Indicative  forms  expressing  possessive  interrelations  between 

object  and  subject. 

(3)  Passive  suffixes  indicating  pronominal  and  possessive  interrela¬ 

tions. 

(4)  Imperative  forms  denoting  pronominal  and  possessive  interrela¬ 

tions. 


Indicative  Suffixes  Denoting  Personal  Interrelations  (§§  28-31) 

§  28.  Direct  Object  of  Third  Person  -un  (-aQn) 

This  suffix  transforms  nouns  into  verbs,  transitivizes  all  verbs 
expressing  intransitive  actions,  and  changes  a  transitive  idea  into  a 
causative  concept.  In  all  these  cases  the  object  must  be  a  third  person. 
All  stems  ending  in  7-diphthongs  change  the  i  of  the  diphthong  into  y 


before  adding  the  transitive  suffix 
precedes  the  subjective  pronouns 
tense  signs.  For  the  interchange 

lc!uxwinav  ice  appears  76.13 

tEJcld'lcL!  trap  100.4 
yalqa'af  hole  84.6 

sEa'tsa  thus  8.7 
hlvsa  well  12.2 

vnnx  he  is  afraid  17.6  — 

ctt'x  it  shook  36.10 
indite-  to  burn  25.2 

xav!  he  died  40.21 
maatc  it  lay  32.20 

3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2—16 - 31 


(see  §  8).  This  suffix  immediately 
and  hence  invariably  follows  the 
between  -un  and  -afn  see  §  2. 

Tc!uxwVnun  L.fa'ai  ice  he  made  all 
over  94.2,  3 

tEkfa'lcLlun  he  sets  traps 
a'ntsux  ya'lqcfin  those  two  (who) 
dig  holes  84.5 
sEatsa'un  thus  (he  does  it) 
hlsa'un  he  cures  him 
wi'nxafn  she  was  afraid  of  him 
86.1 

ci'l’xun  she  shook  him  58.4 
ma!ltcuun  Llya'wci  he  made  a  fire 
94.23 

xau'un  he  killed  him  96.13 
qaux  ma'tcun  on  top  (they)  put  it 
80.9 

§  28 
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xm'wnE  (they  two)  do  48.12 
h!waan  he  tells  16.5 

waa'  he  savs  12.10 
waa 1  he  said  8.9 

he  eats  44.19 
yixav  (they)  look  66.6 
tutca1'  (they)  spear  62.2 

to1  it  sits  32.21 

qnuhu *'  he  finds 
tqulu?  he  shouted  92.6 
ya'quhalt  he  looked  25.3 
Haux  wl'lut  they  two  affirmed 
90.6 

wa'ayax  he  spoke 
xi'ntmhyax  he  traveled 

ah/ntmls  (you)  will  continu¬ 
ally  travel  13.3 
wa'als  he  says  continually  26.8 

Li'u  (they)  came  9.3 
xau'  he  died  40.21 

yixa v  he  sees 

hate1-  to  ask  66.16 


xnl'wnun  he  did  it  94.14 
Haux  L/waa'nun  they  two  told  her 
96.10 

waa’aan  he  said  to  him  20.7 
waa'yun  he  told  him  36.26 
IHIa'yun  he  devoured  him  15.2 
H  yixa'yun  and  he  saw  it  58.13 
ulEnx  tutca'yun  they  spear  (them) 

62.5 

ta'yun  qamila' altin  my  mother 
kept  her  100.12 

tEKq  qnuhu' yun  something  he  finds 
tqulu'yun  he  shouts  at  him 
ya'  quhaitun  (I)  look  at  them  25.5,  6 
H  ma'c^L  wl'lutun  Crow  answered 
him  36.6,  7 

wa^yaxafn  he  spoke  to  him  36.11 
H  xi' ntmlyaxann  he  took  (them) 
along  92.13 

qm'xtsEnx  xi'ntmzsun  you  will 
always  carry  it  14.3 
wa' ah  sun  (you)  keep  on  telling  him 

19.5 

Llu’un  he  got  (there)  16.3 
xau' nauxun  we  two  (excl.)  killed 
him  96.8,  9 

yixa'yunaux  they  two  see  it  62. 20, 
21 

hate’ a' yunatci  you  ask  her  74.10 


§  29.  Direct  Object  of  First  and  Second  Persons  -uts  (-aQts) 

This  suffix  indicates  that  an  action  has  been  performed  upon  a  first 
or  second  person  as  object.  The  person  of  the  actor  is  expressed  by 
suffixing  to  -uts  the  corresponding  subjective  pronouns  (see  §  24).  Its 
use  corresponds  to  that  of  -un  for  the  third  person  object. 

An  explanation  for  the  interchange  between  -uts  and  -aHs  will  be 
found  in  §  2.  This  suffix  follows  all  other  verbal  suffixes  excepting, 
of  course,  the  subjective  pronouns.  The  u  unquestionably  denotes 
the  indicative  mode,  and  is  identical  with  the-w  in  - un ,  -ux,  -Hits,  -ul,  etc. 
(see  §§  23,  28,  30,  35,  36). 

This  suffix  has  been  referred  to  in  §  25,  where  a  tabular  presentation 
of  the  different  combined  subject  and  object  pronouns  will  be  found. 
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si' non-  to  desire  18.5 
yaqu-  to  look  9.1 
man-  to  take  care  38.13 
yaqti-  to  look  9.1 

waa'-  to  speak  7.1 
yax-  to  see  13.7 

For  further  examples  see  §  25. 


si' n^xyutsanx  qna  hutca'icax  I 
want  you  to  have  fun  21.6 
ya' qii  yutsats  qna  I  will  look  at 
you  two 

hi'sanx  md'nlsuts  well  thou  shalt 
always  take  care  of  me  22.2 
ya'  quhlsutsanxan  hirisa  thou 
shalt  always  watch  us  (excl.) 
well  70.14,  15 
waa'aHsin  he  told  me  58.18 
tcl'kEnx  yixa'yuts  md'quL  where- 
ever  Crow  sees  thee  38.16,  17 


§  30.  Indirect  Object  of  Third  Person  -ux  (-aQx) 


Each  language  has  a  number  of  verbal  expressions  that  require  the 
presence  of  a  direct  and  indirect. object.  Such  verbs  are,  as  a  rule, 
distinguished  from  other  stems  by  means  of  some  grammatical  con¬ 
trivance.  Siuslaw  uses  for  that  purpose  the  suffix  -ux  added  to  the 
bare  stem.  This  suffix,  however,  is  used  only  when  the  third  per¬ 
son  (singular,  dual  or  plural)  is  the  indirect  object  of  the  sentence. 
As  soon  as  the  first  or  second  person  becomes  the  indirect  object, 
another  suffix,  -Emts,  is  used  (see  §  31). 

The  pronoun  expressing  the  subject  of  the  action  always  follows 
the  suffix  -ux. 


icaxax-  reduplicated  stem  of 
wax-  to  give  18.5 

hamts-  to  dip  out 

hhyatsi'ts-  reduplicated  form 
of  hits -,  ttyats-  to  put  on, 
to  wear  11.8 

laku-  to  take,  to  fetch  7.5 
hamx-  to  tie  8.6. 


ul  waxalxaPx  ants  miffocwl  then  he 
gave  him  that  lightning  38. 2  (for 
ux  =  anx  see  §  2) 

sEas  ha'mtsux  he  dipped  it  out  for 
him  46.6 

htyatsi' tsuxan  I  put  it  on  him 

lakwa'Jcuxan  I  took  it  away  from 
him 

hamon'xux  he  tied  it  on  him 


§  31.  Indirect  Object  of  First  and  Second  Persons  -Emts 

This  suffix  is  used  only  with  verbal  stems  that  require  a  direct  and 
indirect  object.  The  direct  object  expressed  by  this  suffix  is  always 
the  third  person,  while  the  indirect  object  must  be  either  a  first  or 

§§  30-31 
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a  second  person,  regardless  of  number.  The  suffix  expressing  the 
same  idea  with  the  third  person  as  the  indirect  object  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  in  §  30.  The  pronominal  suffixes  denoting  the  subject  of  the 
action  and  its  relation  to  the  direct  object  are  the  same  as  those  used 
in  connection  with  the  suffix  -uts  (see  §  29).  The  verbal  stem  to  which 
this  suffix  is  added  has  frequently  terminal  reduplication. 


hamx-  to  tie  8.3 
wax-  to  give  18.2 


hltsav  he  put  it  on 


alq-  to  leave  56.5 
wax-  to  give  18.2 


hamxi' XEmtsanx  1  tie  it  on  thee 
qna' hamtsEnx  wa' xalSEmts  to  thee 
I  will  keep  on  giving  it  44.15 
waxa' xEmtsanxrLn  they  gave  it  to 
me 

hltsa'yEmtsanx  qmxHs  you  put  it 

on  me 

sEa'sin  hjyatsi' tsEmts  he  put  it  on 
me 

•  sEa'sEnx  hitsa'yEmts  he  put  it  on 
thee 

aiqa! qEintsin  he  left  it  to  me 
waxa' xEintsanx  ta'la  he  gives  thee 
money 


Indicative  Suffixes  Expressing  Possessive  Interrelations  Between  Object 

and  Subject  (§§  32-37) 


§  32.  Introductory 


The  phenomenon  of  expressing  possessive  interrelations  between 
object  and  subject  of  a  sentence  through  the  medium  of  distinct  suf¬ 
fixes  is  by  no  means  of  uncommon  occurrence  in  the  American  Indian 
languages.1  From  a  logical  point  of  view  such  a  formation  is  per¬ 
fectly  justifiable,  and  may  be  said  to  have  its  origin  in  the  actual 
difference  that  exists  between  the  concept  of  an  act  performed  upon  a 
given  object  and  the  conveying  of  the  same  act  performed  upon 
an  object  that  stands  in  some  relation  to  the  subject  of  the  sentence. 
Thus  the  English  sentence  I  whip  my  horse  states  a  fact  that  is 
fundamental^  different  from  the  sentence  I  whip  the  horse,  in  so 
far  as  it  expresses,  besides  the  act  performed  by  the  subject  upon  the 
object,  also  the  possessive  relation  that  exists  between  object  and  sub¬ 
ject.  In  the  Indo-European  languages,  in  which  each  idea  maintains 
an  independent  position  in  a  complex  of  grammatical  concepts,  such 

.  1  See,  for  example,  Sioux,  Chinook,  Kutenai. 
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relations  are  indicated  by  means  of  independent  words,  as  a  rule  pos¬ 
sessive  pronouns;  but  in  Siuslaw  these  relations  are  relegated  to  the 
verb,  and  consequently  we  find  them  conveyed  by  means  of  certain 
suffixes  that  are  added  to  stems  denoting  verbal  ideas. 

The  possessive  relations  that  may  exist  between  object  and  subject 
of  a  sentence  are  of  a  threefold  nature.  The  object  may  form  an 
inseparable  part  of  the  subject  (I  wash  my  face);  the  object  may  be 
separably^  connected  with  the  subject  (I  lose  my  knife);  or  the  ob¬ 
ject  may  stand  in  a  possessive  relation  to  another  object  (I  lose  his 
knife).  Siuslaw  distinguishes  clearly  between  these  three  types  of 
relationship,  and  expresses  each  of  them  by  means  of  a  distinct  suffix. 

§  33.  Suffix  Indicating  that  the  Object  Forms  an  Inseparable  Fart  of 

the  Subject  -itx  (-a!tx),  -tx 

This  suffix  indicates  that  the  object  of  the  sentence  is  inseparably 
connected  with  the  subject.  Hence  all  stems  expressing  an  action 
performed  by  the  speaker  upon  any  part  of  his  own  body  (and  even 
upon  his  name)  occur  with  these  suffixes.  Now  and  then  they  will 
be  found  added  to  stems  denoting  actions  that  do  not  necessarily 
involve  an  integral  part  of  the  subject  as  its  recipient.  All  such 
formations  must  be  looked  upon  as  ungrammatical ;  that  is  to  say,  as 
due  either  to  analogy  or  to  an  unintentional  mistake  on  the  part  of 
the  informant.1 

The  verbal  ideas  which  are  expressed  in  this  manner  need  not 
always  be  transitive  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  They  may,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  do,  denote  conditions  and  states  in  which  an  inte 
gral  part  of  the  subject  may  find  itself.  Such  expressions  are  possi¬ 
ble,  because  to  the  mind  of  the  Siuslaw  they  convey  transitive  ideas. 
Thus  the  sentence  I  am  sorry  expresses,  according  to  our  interpre¬ 
tation,  an  intransitive  idea.  The  Siuslaw  treats  it  as  a  transitive 
sentence,  and  expresses  it  by  saying  I  make  my  mind  sick.  In 
the  same  manner  Siuslaw  conceives  of  our  expressions  my  hair 
burned,  his  child  died,  it  is  cold,  etc.,  as  transitive  sentences, 
and  renders  them  by  (I)  burned  my  hair,  (he)  caused  his  child 
to  die,  the  earth  makes  its  body  cold,  etc. 

No  specific  reason  can  be  given  for  the  occurrence  of  the  parallel 
forms  -Itx  and  -tx,  nor  has  any  distinction  been  detected  in  the  use  of 

1  My  informant  made  such  mistakes  rather  frequently,  hut  corrected  them  promptly  whenever  her 
attention  was  called  to  them. 
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the  two  forms.  It  seems,  however,  that  -tx  tends  to  appear  after 
other  suffixes,  while  -Itx  is  added  to  bare  stems-. 

This  suffix  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  frequentative  -Itx  (see 
§  68).  -Itx  interchanges  frequently  with  -altx.  For  an  explanation 
of  this  interchange  see  §  2. 


huts-  to  paint 

Ik!-  to  open  (mouth)  28.2 

shwa-  to  stand  14.4 

k!uxwin-  ice  76.11 

pin-  to  be  sick  40.21 
yda'xa}  much  8.5 

tcanhatl-  to  club 

tin-  to  boil,  to  be  ripe  98.7 
hamx-  to  tie  8.6 
mi'ltcist  he  commenced  to 
burn  29.3 

haw-  to  end,  to  make  14.6 


kutsah'txan  qa'nni  I  paint  my  face 
lk!altx  Laa'  he  opened  his 
mouth  96.1 

hairmutsnx  lah'qat  shvahah'tx 
xwdkl'  they  all  had  feathers  on 
their  heads  (literally,  all  they, 
feathers  to  stand  caused  on  their 
heads  10.9 

k!uxwinal'tx  L.fa'ai  ice  appeared 
(literally,  ice  made  on  its  body, 
the  earth)  76.10 

plnaHx  ha 1  they  were  sorry  (liter¬ 
ally,  sick  they  made  their  minds) 

15.4 

ya'xaHxan  ha}  I  am  crafty  (liter-  • 
ally,  much  I  have  in  my  mind) 
20.7 

tcanhatl' mxutxaux  quLl'm  t  ants 
pEni's  they  two  were  clubbing 
each  other’s  anus,  those  skunks 
86.9 

tlntx  ha 1  his  heart  cooked  96.9, 10 
ha' m'xtxan  hl’qy}  I  tie  my  hair 
mi'ltcistx  hai'mut  hi' qv}  his  hair 
began  to  burn  (literally,  it  began 
to  burn  on  him  his  all,  hair) 

29.4 

havna  hau'tx  ha 1  his  mind  had  be¬ 
come  different  (literally,  differ¬ 
ent  on  him  it  had  made  itself, 
his  mind)  60.21 


In  the  following  examples,  terms  of  relationship  are  treated  as  in¬ 
separable  parts  of  the  subject: 

pin-  to  be  sick  40.21  plaantx  ants  tldrnc  (he)  got  sick 

his  boy  40.20 
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si'nxl-  to  desire  18.5  si'nxitx  ants  t!dmc  xwi'Lltuxtc  he 

wanted  that  his  child  should 
come  back  (literally,  he  wanted 
his,  that  child,  return  shall  his) 
42.5,  6 

sEatsi'tcwax  waal>tx  ants  mild  thus 
their  (dual)  mother  told  them 
(literally,  thus  their  two,  told, 
that  mother)  54.23 
ha'nt'itx  mdt!i'  he  called  his  elder 
brother  58.16 

tEK  qEnx  xawal'tx  (when)  their  rela¬ 
tives  died  (literally,  relatives 
they,  die  theirs)  68.13 
sEatsri'tc  wa'altx  ants  Lxau'yax  thus 
he  said  to  that  his  friend  42.7,  8 

§  34 Suffix  Denoting  that  the  Object  is  Possessed  by  the  Subject,  but 

Separable  front  it  -utsm-  (-aatsm-) 

This  suffix  seems  to  be  a  compound  consisting  of  two  separate  suf¬ 
fixes,  -uts-  and  -m.  While  the  original  function  of  the  second  element 
is  unknown,  the  first  component  is  undoubtedly  the  suffix  expressing 
the  direct  object  of  the  first  and  second  persons  (see  §  29  and  also  §  23). 

It  expresses  a  transitive  action  whose  recipient  is  possessed  by  the 
subject  without  forming  an  integral  part  of  it.  Terms  of  relationship, 
and  all  concrete  nouns,  excepting  those  nominal  stems  that  denote 
parts  of  the  body,  are  thus  considered;  but,  owing  to  frequent  errors 
on  the  part  of  the  informant,  this  suffix  will  be  found  used  also  in  con¬ 
nection  with  objects  expressing  parts  of  the  body.1  All  subjective  pro¬ 
nouns  are  added  to  this  suffix  by  means  of  a  connecting  weak  vowel, 
as  a  result  of  the  law  regulating  the  use  of  consonantic  clusters  (see 
§  4);  and,  as  the  third  person  singular  has  no  distinct  form,  this  suffix 
appears  in  final  position  as  -utsviE.  The  u  of  this  suffix  often  inter¬ 
changes  with  the  diphthong  af  (see  §  2).  The  suffix  follows  the  tense 
signs,  and  is  frequently  added  to  reduplicated  stems. 

la'lcu-  to  take,  to  get  7.5  lakwa'Tcutsmin  lcEd'ni  I  take  my 

bucket 

qnu-  to  find  56.9  qnu'hutsmm  qal’tc  I  found  my 

knife 

Llxma}'-  to  kill  15.3  l !x?nal'yutsmanx  muu’sku  you 

killed  your  younger  brother 


waa'-  to  say  7.1 

hantK-  to  call 
xau'  he  died  40.21 

waa'-  to  say  7.1 


§  34 
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laku-  to  take  7.5 
l!ox-  to  send  16.10 
waav  he  says  8.9 
lI'u  (they)  come  9.3 

waa  -  to  speak  8.1 

mi'ltcist  he  begins  to  burn 
29.3 

xi'l’xci-  to  work  50.9 


lakwa'lcutsmE  kEd'ni  she  took 
her  bucket  90.21 

L!dxa!xaHsmE  Into  he  sent  his 
people  30.1,  2 

atsi'tc  waa'yutsmE  ql'utc  thus  he 
said  to  his  wife  48.17 
yda'xai  tE  Vi!t!  a}  Livn' wutsm.E 
lots  (of)  this  (their)  food  (they) 
are  bringing  100.9, 10 
Llu'utsmE  hitsi'stc  she  came  to 
her  (own)  house  58.7,  8 
waa'aHsmE  ants  L!a'ai  hltc  he  said 
to  his  many  people  7.1 
H  q  fa'll  mi'ltcistutsmE  then  her 
pitch  began  to  burn  90.22 
xil'xd'yutsrm  aux  a'ntsEtcwax  md'tl 
they  two  worked  at  their  (dual) 
dams  48.10 


In  the  following  instances  this  suffix  has  been  used  in  connection 
with  nouns  that  form  an  integral  part  of  the  subject: 


t!Emxu-  to  cut 

pax-  to  close  (eyes)  36.16 

ya'quhaH  he  looked  58.1 

wi'ltcist  he  begins  to  send 

pin-  to  be  sick  40.21 

minxu-  to  lighten  38.5 

tcl't’l  wind 

§  34 


vlEnx  t! Emxu'yutsm.E  hi' qu1  then 
they  cut  their  hair  68.14 
paxafxutsm.E  kopx  he  shut  his 
eyes  36.20 

yo'quhaHuu'tsmE  kopx  he  opened 
his  eyes  (literally,  he  looked 
with  his  eyes)  36.20 
wi'ltcistu' tsmE  wa'as  he  began 
sending  his  message  (word) 
92.19 

jylanya1' tistutsmE  ha1  to  he  was 
sorry  (literally,  he  begins  to 
make  sick,  his  mind)  40.21 
H  wan  mi'nxautu'tsmE  L!a'ai  now 
he  made  lightning  (literally, 
then  finally  caused  to  lighten 
her  body,  the  world)  38.6 
tcnV a' f  utsmE  L!a'ai  ants  tsxu'n- 
j>lI  TsxunpLl  made  a  wind 
(literally,  caused  to  blow  his 
world,  that  TsxunpLl)  94.6,  7 
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§  35.  Suffix  Indicating  that  the  Object  is  Possessed  by  a  Third 

Person  Object  -ul  (-aQl) 

This  suffix  expresses  an  act  performed  upon  an  object  that  forms  an 
integral  part  of  or  that  is  separably  connected  with  another  object. 
Hence  it  indicates  the  possessive  relation  that  exists  between  two 
objects  as  seen  by  the  subject  of  the  sentence.  The  possessor  of  the 
object  of  the  action  must  be  the  third  person,  regardless  of  number. 
If,  however,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  indicate  the  number  of  the 
possessor,  this  is  accomplished  by  means  of  suffixing  to  the  possessed 
object  the  possessive  suffixes  for  the  third  person  singular,  dual  or 
plural  (see  §  88).  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  possessed  object  appears 
in  the  absolutive  form,  and  not  with  the  locative  case  endings,  as  might 
be  expected.  The  pronominal  suffixes  expressing  the  subject  of  the 
action  follow  the  suffix  -ul;  and  as  this  suffix  ends  in  a  consonant,  and 
some  of  the  subjective  pronouns  begin  with  a  consonant,  the  pronouns 
are  frequently  preceded  by  a  connecting,  weak  vowel  (see  §  4). 
There  exists  undoubtedly  an  etymological  connection  between  the  u 
of  this  suffix  and  the  u  of  the  direct  object  of  the  third  person  -un 
(see  §§  23,  28).  For  the  u  of  -ul  the  diphthong  a?  is  quite  frequently 
substituted.  This  interchange  has  been  discussed  in  §  2. 


si'nxi-  to  desire  18.5 
hamx-  to  tie  8.6 
yax-  to  see  34.4 

Kin-  to  take  along  23.2 

ya'gu'-  to  see  23.9 

yax-  to  see  34.4 

yaak!-  small  36.23 
haw-  to  end,  to  make  14.6 
laku-  to  take  7.5 


si'n^xyiiln  Kitsiri  I  like  his  house 
Ka’mxaHn  tciL  I  tie  his  hands 
yixa'yulanx  rnUd  you  see  his 
father 

Kina' yulanx  Llxmi'ti  you  took 
his  bow  along 

H  ya'qu‘yul  mi'ck’la 1  and  he 
saw  her  vulva  (bad  thing) 
90.10 

ydxi'xulaux  tcu' xus  he  saw  their 
(dual)  vulvas  90.15 
ydkH'tcHul  xwd'ka  she  cut  his 
head  into  pieces  96.11 
havna  Kau'ul  ha 1  different  she 
made  his  mind  58.9 
tU'ya 1  lakwa'kul  ants  mdt!i' 
bear  had  seized  that  his  older 
brother  58.16 

§  35 
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qwa/'n-  to  pour  29.2  Hwan  qvoa''nul  Laaya! tcEtc  (they 

two)  now  pour  it  into  his 
mouth  96.7 

hate'-  to  ask  66.16  Htci  hatc’a'yul  ha 1  you  ask  her 

(literally,  and  you  ask  about 
her  mind  [opinion])  74.8 

§  36.  Suffix  Expressing  an  Object  Possessed  by  a  First  or  Second 

Person  Object  -ults  (-afllts) 

This  suffix  has  the  same  function  as  - ul ,  but  differs  from  it  in  so 
far  as  the  possessor  of  the  object  must  be  either  a  first  or  a  second  per¬ 
son.  The  number  of  the  possessor,  when  required,  is  indicated  by  the 
possessive  suffixes  added  to  the  possessed  object  (see  §  88).  Owing  to 
the  variability  of  the  person  of  the  possessor,  this  suffix  conveys, 
besides  the  idea  of  a  possessive  relation  between  two  objects,  also  the 
connection  that  exists  between  subject  and  object.  Hence  it  assumes 
a  function,  limited  in  scope,  but  similar  in  character  to  the  suffix  for 
the  combined  subject  and  object  pronouns.  This  functional  similarity 
is  indicated  even  in  the  phonetic  composition  of  the  suffix,  -ults  is 
undoubtedly  a  compound  suffix  consisting  of  the  previously  discussed 
-ul  and  of  the  suffix  for  the  subject  and  object  pronoun  -uts  (see  §  29). 
It  is  not  inconceivable  that  the  original  form  may  have  been  - uluts , 
contracted  later  on  into-  ults.  A  comparison  of  the  Siuslaw  transi¬ 
tive  indicative  suffixes  shows  that  the  majority  of  them  have  the  u 
in  common.  Hence  it  may  be  claimed  that  the  u  originally  con¬ 
veyed  the  idea  of  a  transitive  indicative  action  (see  §  23);  and  as  the 
u  was  already  present  in  the  first  element  of  this  suffix  (-ul),  it  may 
have  been  omitted  as  superfluous  in  the  second  part. 

Owing  to  this  additional  function  of  this  suffix  as  a  medium  of  ex¬ 
pressing  subject  and  object  pronouns,  the  subjective  pronouns  are 
added  to  it  in  a  method  similar  to  the  one  employed  in  the  suffixation 
of  the  subjective  pronouns  to  the  suffix  -uts  (see  §  25).  After  certaiu 
consonants  this  suffix  is  changed  into  -aHts  (see  §  2). 

kin-  to  take  along  23.2  kina' yultsanx  Llxml’tl  I  take  along 

thy  bow 

yax-  to  see  34.4  yixa' yultsanx  qa'nni  I  look  at  thy 

face 

l!x(u)~  to  know  40.16  l!xu’ yutsanx  mith  qna  I  knov 

thy  father 

§  36 
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wax-  to  give  18.2 

Lfxmai-  to  kill  15.3 
tsxan-  to  comb 
laku-  to  take  7.5 
l!x(u)-  to  know  40.16 

yax-  to  see  34.4 


waxa' yultsanx  td'kin  mi'rixrm  I 

will  give  thee  my  lightning 
38.1,  2 

l  !  xmai' yultsanx  muu'sku  qnixats 
you  killed  my  younger  brother 

tsxana' yultsanx  hi' gut  you  combed 
my  hair 

Vkwa! yultsin  ants  qal'tc  he  took 
that  my  knife 

l!xu' yultsin  mita  he  knows  my 
father 

ssas  l  ! xu' yultsanx  mita  he  knows 
thy  father 

Eas  yixa! yultsanx  qa'nni  he  looks 
at  thy  face 


§  37.  Suffixes  Denoting  Possessive  Interrelations  for  Tenses  other 
than  the  Present  -isiti,  -awIti,  -yaxaJti 

When  possessive  interrelations  that  occur  in  tenses  other  than  the 
present  are  to  be  expressed,  the  Siuslaw  language  resorts  to  an  inter¬ 
esting  form  of  composition  of  suffixes.  Thus  the  durative  suffix  -is 
(see  §  69),  the  intentional  (see  §  70),  and  the  past  -yax  (see  §  74),  are 
combined  with  the  possessive  suffix  -iti  (see  §  88),  forming  new  com¬ 
pound  suffixes  -isiti,  - awiti ,  and  -yaxalti,  that  indicate  semi-reflexive 
actions  performed  constantly,  or  about  to  be  performed,  or  performed 
long  ago.  In  these  new  suffixes  no  sharp  line  of  demarcation  is  drawn 
between  objects  that  are  inseparably  connected  with  the  subject,  and 
objects  that  are  possessed  by  the  subject. 


yaa'k!~  small  36.23 

ydklis  he  is  constantly  (get¬ 
ting)  small 

haw-  to  finish  14. 6 
hau'wis  he  makes  continually 


kwi'tci  yd'kHsiti  ha1  don’t  ye  be 
downhearted!  (literally,  not  you 
small  always  make  your  mind) 
66.5 

HEnx  kumi'ntc  atsi'tc  hau'wisiti 

ha}  and  you  don’t  believe  it  thus 
(literally,  and  you,  not  thus, 
make  continually  your  mind) 
46.24 

qa'xantc  hau'wisiti  ha}  downward 
make  continually  your  hearts 
8.10 
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hln-  to  take  along  23.2 

hi'nls  he  always  takes  along 


xnlwn-  to  do  10.5 

xnl'wnls  (we)  always  do  it 
72.15 

hamx-  to  tie  8.6 

hamxaw-  to  intend  to  tie 

pax-  to  shut  (eye)  36.16 
p>axaw-  to  be  about  to  close 

yd'xatc’-  to  try  to  look  13.7 
ydxatc’aw-  to  intend  to  trj^  to 
look 

tquyaw-  to  intend  to  boil 

hamx-  to  tie  8.6 
ha'mxyax  he  tied 

pax-  to  close  36.16 
pd'xyax  he  closed 


nlxats  ulEnx  qanl’nal  hl'nlsUl  you 
will  take  along  your  knife  (liter¬ 
ally,  you,  and  you,  knife,  take 
along  will  always  yours)  50.16, 
17 

H*nl  xnl'wnlsltl  still  we  will  keep 
on  doing  our  .  .  .  72.17 

harnxa'wltin  hl'qu *  I  intend  tying 
my  hair 

pdxa'witin  Jcdpx  I  intend  to  close 
my  eyes 

yaxatc’ au' wltin  t!amc  Jc!e'lu  I  in¬ 
tend  to  try  to  look  for  my  boy 
tomorrow  60.1,  2 
ulEns  tquya'wltl  we  will  cook  (our 
camas)  98.3 

ha' mxyaxalti  hl'qu i  he  tied  his  hair 
pd'xyaxaltinhopx  I  closed  my  eyes 


A  similar  process  is  resorted  to  whenever  the  prohibitive  mode 
(see  §  40)  of  an  action  denoting  that  the  object  is  possessed  by  the 
subject  is  to  be  expressed.  In  such  cases  the  durative  -Is  (see  §  69) 
is  combined  with  the  possessive  -iti-  (see  §  88),  and  the  whole  verb  is 


preceded  by  the  negative  particle 
tsxanu-  to  comb 

lk!a-  to  open  28.2 

hln-  to  take  along  23. 2 

haw-  to  finish,  to  work  14.6 

§  37 


hu\  kumi'ntc  not  (see  §  131). 

Icwinx  tsxa'nwlsitl  hl'qu1  don’t 
comb  thy  hair! 

JcuHs  lk!a'alsltl  Laa'  don’t  you 
(pi.)  open  your  mouths! 

hwlnx  hl'nlsUl  sl'xa 1  don’t  take 
thy  canoe  along! 

TcurnU  ntcHcri  qa'xantc  hau'wlslti 
ha 1  don’t  ye  be  continually 
downhearted  (literally,  not  ye, 
downwards,  make  continually 
your,  hearts)  8.10 
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Passive  Suffixes  Indicating  Pronominal  and  Possessive  Interrelations 

(§§  38-39) 

§  38.  Passive  Suffixes  for  Verbs  Requiring  in  the  Active  a  Double 

Object  -imE,  -umE  (-aamE) 

-itriE.  This  suffix  invariably  follows  the  verbalizing  -i  or  -a1  (see 
§  T5),  and  seems  to  express  the  passive  voice  of  verbs  that  require  in 
the  active  the  presence  of  a  double  (direct  and  indirect)  object, 
although  it  will  be  found  suffixed  to  verbal  stems  that  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  require  such  a  double  object.  Whenever  the  subjective  pro¬ 
nouns  are  added  to  it,  the  obscure  e  of  this  suffix  is  changed  into  a 
weak  a  or  i.  The  form  -ImE  occurs  in  terminal  position  only.  This 
suffix  follows  all  temporal  suffixes. 

wax-  to  give  18.2  waxa'yimanx  qani'nal  it  (will)  be 

given  to  you,  (a)  big  knife  19.6 
hi'q!a  waxa'yusimE  a'ntsHc  mitd 
dentalia  shells  are  usually  given 
to  him,  to  that  her  father  74.19 
hits-  to  put  on  11.10  hitsa'yimin  it  is  put  on  me 

haw-  to  end,  to  make,  14.6  txunx  hivsa  hawa' yiniE  ha)  they 

are  just  good-minded  toward 
thee  (literally,  just  thee  well  it 
is  made  towards,  mind)  21.1 

In  two  instances  this  suffix  has  been  added  to  a  stem  without  the  aid 
of  the  verbalizing  -i  (- a *’). 

ha' us  easy  atsi'tc  ha'usimE  thus  it  was  agreed 

upon  (literally,  thus  it  was 
[made]  easy)  24.1 

haw-  to  finish,  to  end  14.6  ha'usimE  ants  ts/aln  ready  (made 

for  him  is)  that  pitch  26.5,  6 

This  suffix  may  be  preceded — for  the  sake  of  emphasizing  its  passive 
function — by  the  present  passive  -xam  (see  §  55).  In  such  cases  the 
verbalizing  suffix  is  omitted. 

hits-  to  put  on  11.8  waa’  ants  hitsi’ xammiE  said  that 

one  on  whom  it  was  put  on  11.10 
qun-  to  pour  H  wan  qu  ni'xamimE  and  now  it 

was  poured  down  into  his  .  .  . 
29.2 

aqaj'xamimE  it  was  taken  off  him 

§  38 


dq-  to  take  oil  13.1 
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-miiE  has  the  same  function  as  -IrriE,  and  is  used  in  connection  with 
similar  verbal  stems.  It  differs  from  it  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  added 
directly  to  the  stem.  An  explanation  of  the  parallel  occurrence  of 
-ume  and  -aamE  has  been  given  in  §  2. 

wax-  to  give  18.2  tE^qin  waxau'mE  what  do  you  give 

me  (literally,  something  to  me, 
it  is  given?)  18.2 

qanl'nal  waxau'manx  a  big  knife  is 
given  to  you  21.4 

fii'u-  to  be  noisy  36.24  wal  yd^xa1  tEq  H  pl'umE  they 

made  noise  with  everything  (lit¬ 
erally,  although  many  things 
[they  have],  still  it  is  made  noise 
with)  29.1 

§  39.  Passive  Suffixes  Denoting  Possessive  Relations  of  the  Sub¬ 
ject  -ultx,  -xamltx 

These  suffixes  express,  besides  the  passive  voice,  also  the  fact  that 
the  recipient  of  the  action  is  either  possessed  or  forms  an  integral 
part  of  a  given  object. 

-ultx  seems  to  be  composed  of  the  suffix  - ul ,  which  indicates  that 
the  object  forms  an  integral  part  of  or  is  possessed  by  another  object 
(see  §  35),  and  of  the  suffix  -to,  denoting  that  the  object  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  subject  (see  §  33).  If  this  is  the  origin  of  the  compound 
suffix,  the  amalgamation  of  these  two  independent  suffixes  into  one 
new  formative  element  that  expresses  the  passive  voice,  and  at  the 
same  time  contains  the  idea  of  a  possessive  relation  between  object 
(grammatical  subject)  and  object,  presents  a  problem  that  must  remain 
unexplained.  The  person  of  the  possessed  subject  is  indicated  by  the 
suffixed  subjective  pronouns  (see  §  24).  The  stem  to  which  this  suffix 
is  added  occurs  frequently  in  an  amplified  form  (see  §  112).  Stems 
ending  in  i  (short  or  long)  change  it  into  y  before  adding  the  passive 
suffix  (see  §  8). 

laku-  to  take,  to  get  7.5  Jcumi'ntcwax  lakwa'ultx  ants  qi'utc 

not  their  (dual)  were  taken, 
those  wives  50.22 
lalcwa' ultxaux  ta'tcwax  qi'utc  taken 
away  were  these  their  (dual) 
wives  52.3,  4 

§  39 
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tu-  (also  t!u)  to  buy  74.8 


x(ll!-  to  make  50.8 


si'nxi-  to  desire  18.5 
tsi'nxi-  to  scorch 


hate to  ask  66.16 


kumi'ntcEnx  txu  tluha’  ultxanx 
t!dme  not  for  nothing  will  they 
buy  your  child  (literally,  not 
[of]  thee  just  bought  [will  be] 
thy  child)  74.5 

siriixyu'u  xdLla'ultx  they  try  to 
find  some  remedy  (literally,  they 
desire  [that]  made  [cured]  be 
his  mind)  15.5 

huya'ultx  ha}  his  mind  will  be 
made  different  19.2 
si' nl xy ultxanx  t!dmc  thy  child  is 
desired  (asked  for)  74.4 
ulaux  tshia' xiyultx quLi'7rtt  and  their 
(dual)  anus  [will]  be  scorched 
88.7 

ha'tc’yaxaHtx  ha}  ants  qiutcu'ni 

(when)  asked  was  her  opinion, 
that  woman  74.16 
{-aHtx=  -ultx  see  §  2) 


In  many  instances  this  suffix  is  preceded  by  the  verbalizing  -a1  (see 
§§  75,  8). 


skwaha1’  he  stands  14.4 


tkwi-  to  bury  80.10 


hate to  ask  66.16 


waa *'  he  says  8.9 


H  skwaha'yultx  tEqyu'u  then  is 
stood  up  its  (of  the  house) 
frame  80.7 

tkwiha' yultx  qa'WuntVyuwitG  ants 
hitsV 1  dirt  is  put  on  both  sides 
(of)  that  house  80.10,  11 
.  .  .  ants  hate'1  a’ yultx  ha}  (when 
of)  that  one  is  asked  his  opinion 
74.4,  5 

waa'yultxan  mitd  my  father  is 
spoken  to 


-xamltx  is  undoubtedly  composed  of  the  suffix  for  the  present 
passive  -xam  (see  §  55),  of  the  abbreviated  -ul  (see  §  35),  and  of  the 
suffix  -&»(see  §  33).  When  it  is  remembered  that  this  suffix  can  be 
idded  only  to  verbs  that  require  a  double  object,  the  amalgamation  of 
these  three  independent  formative  elements  into  one  suffix  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  the  passive  voice  of  an  act  whose  recipient 
[grammatical  subject)  stands  in  some  possessive  relation  to  one  of 

§  39 
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the  three  persons  (speaker,  person  spoken  to,  or  person  spoken  of), 
becomes  at  once  apparent. 

The  use  of  this  suffix  may  be  illustrated  by  an  example.  The  verb 
to  put  on  requires  a  double  object,  because  it  implies  the  idea  to  put 
something  on  somebody,  or  vice  versd.  Hence  Siuslaw  renders  the 
English  sentence  his  hat  was  put  on  (really,  his  hat  was  put  on 
him)  by  a  complex  consisting  of  the  verbal  stem  and  the  compound 
suffix  -xamltx.  In  this  suffix  the  first  element,  -xam,  indicates  that  the 
action  is  passive  (performed  by  somebody  upon  the  recipient);  the  sec¬ 
ond  element,  -1-,  denotes  that  the  direct  object  (in  this  case  the  noun 
hat)  is  possessed  by  the  recipient  of  the  action;  while  the  last  element, 
-tx  (which  when  used  alone  indicates  that  the  object  forms  an  integral 
part  of  the  subject),  serves  to  bring  out  the  idea  that  the  action  is  per¬ 
formed  upon  the  indirect  object  (on  him)  which  (in  this  case)  can  no 
be  separated  from  the  (logical)  subject  (his  hat). 

The  persons  that  are  implied  in  the  possessive  relations  as  indicated 
by  this  suffix  are  expressed  by  means  of  the  subjective  pronouns 
added  to  it  (see  §  24).  Since  the  first  element  of  this  compound  suffix 


is  the  present  passive  - xam ,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  added  to  the 
verbal  stem  is  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  suffixation  of  -xam 


(see  §  55). 

dq-  to  take  off  13.1 

hits-  to  put  on  11.8 

t.rEmxu-  to  cut  off 

i 

laku-  to  take  (away)  7.5 


aqav xamltxan  lkwa'nuqu  taken  off 
(me)  is  my  hat 

hltsl'  xamltxan  lkwa'nuqu  put  on 
(me)  is  my  hat 

t ! Einxwa! xamltxanx  tciL  cut  off 
(thee)  was  thy  hand 
sEatsl'tcwax  waa'xam  a'ntsux  lo- 
kwl' xamltx  qi’utc  thus  were  told 
those  two  from  whom  the  wives 
were  taken  away  (literally,  thus 
they  two  were  told,  those  two 
[of]  whom  taken  away  were 
[those  their  dual]  wives)  54.14 


Imperative  Forms  Denoting  Pronominal  and  Possessive  Interrelations 

(§§  40-48) 

§  40.  Introductory 

In  the  following  sections  there  will  be  discussed  suffixes  that  express 
not  only  the  imperative  mode,  but  also  the  exhortative. 

§  40 
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Besides  separate  suffixes  indicating  the  imperative  of  intransitive 
ad  transitive  verbs  (see  §§  61,  62),  Siuslaw  shows  distinct  suffixes 
lat  express  the  pronominal  and  possessive  interrelations  between 
abject  and  object. 

Another  interesting  feature  that  may  be  noted  in  connection  with 
He  formation  of  the  imperative  mode  is  the  presence  of  a  distinct 
egative  form  of  the  imperative  or  prohibitive  mode,  and  the  man- 
er  in  which  it  is  expressed.  Generally  speaking,  the  durative  suffix 
is  (see  §  69),  used  in  connection  with  the  subjective  pronouns  for  the 
econd  persons  (see  §  24),  and  in  addition  to  the  particle  of  negation 
see  §  131),  expresses  the  prohibitive  mode.  This  idiomatic  expres- 
ion  may  be  justified  by  the  fact  that  a  prohibitive  command  addressed 
o  the  second  person  has  much  in  common  with  the  negative  form  of 
durative  action  performed  by  the  same  person. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  imperative  suffixes  express  other  cate¬ 
gories  than  a  command,  the  prohibitive  form  of  the  imperative 
eferring  to  such  categories  is  expressed  by  adding  to  the  durative 
Is  the  respective  suffixes  that  denote  the  non-imperative  idea  (see 
§  29,  30,  33,  35,  36,  37).  Examples  of  the  prohibitive  mode  and  a 
letailed  description  of  its  formation  will  be  found  in  §§  60-62,  42-46. 

41.  Exhortative  Suffixes  Expressing  the  Direct  Object  of  the  Third 

Person  -yun,  -Iwyun,  -Ini 

These  'three  suffixes  express  an  admonition  to  perform  an  action 
laving  a  third  (not  mentioned)  person  as  its  object.  The  difference 
letween  -yun  and  -lwyun  could  not  be  traced  to  any  particular  cause, 
iwing  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  form  occurs  very  seldom.  The 
nformant  always  rendered  the  first  two  suffixes  by  a  transitive  future, 
md  they  seem  to  have  been  employed  quite  extensively  in  this  second¬ 
ly  function. 

- yum  is  suffixed  to  verbs  expressing  transitive  ideas  only,  and  the 
stem  to  which  it  is  added  always  occurs  in  an  amplified  form  (see  §§  7, 
112). 

afq-  to  leave  56.6  tav~kEns  ayofqyun  tE  Itfl'a?  here  we 

two  (inch)  will  leave  this  salmon 
(literally,  let  us  two  leave) 
l !°wa! xyun  hltc  I  will  send  these 
people  (literally,  let  me  send) 
30.19 


l!ox-  to  send  16.10 
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anx-  to  give  up  60.11 


Llxmal'-  to  kill  15.3 


IHf-  to  eat  15.2 


hamx-  to  tie  8.6 


Tcurrti' ntcrinl  ana'xyun  not  we  (in cl.) 

will  give  it  up  (literally,  don’t 
let  us  two)  16.8 

l ! xmiya! yunanl  we  (incl.)  will  kill 
him  (literally,  let  us  kill  him) 
28.3 

humi'ntc  ll'tllyun  not  he  will  eat 
it  (literally,  don’t  let  him  eat  it) 
34.22 

liamalxyun  he  will  tie  it  (literally, 
let  him  tie  it) 


~Twyun  exercises  apparentl}7-  the  same  function  as  the  first  suffix, 
but  does  not  necessarily  require  amplification  of  the  stem  to  which  it 
is  added. 


xnlwn-  to  do  11.11  xmwnl'wyuns  we  two  (incl.)  will  do 

it  (literally,  let  us  two  doit)  10.5 
xmyunl'wyun  I  will  do  it  (literally, 
let  me  do  it) 

qatc{n-  to  go  12.1  qatclnl!wyun  I  will  make  him  go 

(literally,  let  me  make  him  go) 
lcwahun-  to  bend  down  13.5  Jcum'wyun  I  will  bend  it  down 


In  an  analogous  manner  Siuslaw  seems  to  have  formed  an  exhorta¬ 
tive  suffix  expressing  the  direct  object  of  the  first  person.  This  is 
done  by  substituting  -ts  (see  §  23)  for  the  -n.  As  but  few  examples 


of  this  formation  were  obtained,  a 
examples  follow. 

yagu'~  to  look,  to  see  25.3 
l!xu-  to  know  40.7 
kcfis-  to  follow  92.7 
hln-  to  take  along  9.5 


full  discussion  is  impossible.  The 


yaqu'yl'wyutsatc%  ye  look  at  me 
72.11,12 

l ! xuwa’ xuyutsar tc%  ye  shall  know 
me  30.17 

kiwasiyu'tsanaii you  shall  follow  me 
92.3 

hPya! nyutsanx  I  will  take  you  along 
58.6 


-int  is  suffixed  to  transitive  verbs,  and  is  always  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  exhortative  particle  qaH  (see  §  129).  The  subjective 
pronouns  for  the  first  and  third  persons  as  the  performers  of  the 
action  are  always  added  to  the  particle  (see  §  26).  This  suffix  appears 
frequently  as  -alnl  (see  §  2). 

§  41 
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laku-  to  take,  to  seize  7.5 

waa'-  to  speak  7.1 
tqul-  to  shout  52.8 

hits-  to  put  on  11.8 
tu'n-  to  invite  16.2 


qal'laux  lakvn'nl  let  them  two  take 
(them)!  52.12,  13 

qall  waal'nl  let  him  speak  to  him! 
qal'lEns  tqull'nl  let  us  two  (inch) 
shout  at  him! 

qavlEnx  htyatsl'nl  let  them  put  it  on ! 
qaffcnl  tu'nl'nl  let  us  (inch)  invite 


§  42.  Imperative  Suffix  Expressing  the  Direct  Object  of  the  First 

Person  -Its  (-a!ts) 

This  suffix  is  added  directly  to  the  stem,  and  commands  the  person 
iddressed  (subject)  to  perform  an  act  upon  an  object  which  must  be 
me  of  the  first  persons.  The  -ts  of  this  suffix  is  undoubtedly  identi- 
3al  with  the  -ts  found  in  all  suffixes  that  express  first  and  second 
persons  objects  (see  §§  23,  29,  34,  36).  The  combined  pronominal 
forms  that  are  added  to  this  suffix  can  be  only  those  indicating  the 
second  persons  as  the  subject  and  the  first  persons  as  the  object  of 
she  action  (see  table,  pp.  473,  474).  In  this  connection  the  following 
peculiarities  may  be  noted: 

(1)  The  singular  subject  is  not  expressed,  being  understood  in  the 
command. 

(2)  Dual  and  plural  objects  are  not  expressed  in  the  suffixes,  but  are 
ndicated  by  means  of  the  independent  personal  pronouns  for  the  first 
persons. 

(3)  For  a  singular  object  the  subjective  pronoun  for  the  first  singu- 
ar  (-n)  is  added  to  the  imperative  suffix. 

(4)  For  dual  and  plural  subjects  the  subjective  pronouns  for  these 
persons  are  added  to  the  imperative  -Its. 

The  following  table  will  best  serve  to  illustrate  these  four  rules: 


Thou 

Ye 

You 

Me . 

-Itsln 

-Itsats 

-Itsatcl 

Us  two  (exclusive) .  . 

-itsauxtin 

-Itsats 

-Itsatcl 

Us  (exclusive)  .  .  . 

-Itsanxan 

-Itsats 

-Itsatcl 

The  subjective  pronouns  beginning  with  a  consonant  are  added  by 
neans  of  a  weak  a-vowel  (see  §§  4,  24). 

This  imperative  suffix  occurs  often  as  -alts  (see  §  2). 
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wad'-  to  speak  7.1 

hin-  to  take  along  23.2 
Ltwan-  to  tell  7.3 

yaqu'~  to  look  23.9 
aiq-  to  leave  56.5 


wa’altsin  ta'Tdn  wa'as  speak  to  me 
(with)  this  my  language!  36.10 
hi'nitsin  take  me  along! 
Llwd'riitsin  tell  me! 
L.'wa'mt.sanxcm  tell  us  (excl.)! 
ya'quhitsats  tE  nd  look  ye  at  me! 
airqaltsatci  you  leave  me! 


The  prohibitive  form  is  expressed  by  combining  the  durative  -is 
with  the  objective  form  -uts  and  by  placing  the  particle  of  negation 
Jcu\  kumi'ntc ,  before  the  verbal  expression  (see  §§  69,  29,  60).  The 
pronominal  suffixes  are  those  used  to  express  the  second  person  as  the 
subject,  and  the  first  person  as  the  object,  of  an  action  (see  §  24  and 
table,  pp.  473,  474). 

hin-  to  take  along  23.2  kwinx  hi'nisuts  don’t  take  me 

along! 

Icwi'nxan  hi'nisuts  don’t  take  us 
(excl.)  along! 

qnv}-  to  find  34.12  kwinx  qnu"wisuts  don’t  find  me! 


§  43.  Imperative  Suffix  Indicating  the  Indirect  Object  of  the  Third 

Person  -yux 

This  suffix  is  etymologically  related  to  the  suffix  -ux  discussed  in 
§  30.  It  is  added  to  verbs  requiring  the  presence  of  a  direct  and  in¬ 
direct  object,  and  it  expresses  a  command  that  involves  the  third  person 
(singular,  dual  and  plural)  as  the  recipient  of  the  action. 


wax-  to  give  18.2 

qun-  to  pour  29.2 

hits-  to  put  on  11.8 
hamx-  to  tie  8.6 


wa'xyux  give  it  to  him! 
wa' xyuxanx give  it  to  them! 
qwaJ'nyux  Laaya'tc  pour  it  down 
into  his  mouth!  29.2 
Jfya'tsyux  put  it  on  him! 
ha'mxyux  tie  it  on  him ! 


The  prohibitive  mode  is  obtained  by  combining  the  durative  -is  (see 
§  69)  with  the  suffix  -ux  (see  §  30)  and  by  placing  the  particle  lcui  or 
kumi'ntc  (see  §  131),  before  the  verbal  expression. 

wax-  to  give  18.2  kwinx  wa'xahux  don’t  give  it  to 

him! 

hits-  to  put  on  11.8  Tcwinx  hl ya'tsisux  don’t  put  it  on 

him! 

qun-  to  pour  29.2  Jcumi’  ntcEnx  qwan  nisux  don’t  pour 

it  (into  his  mouth)! 

§  43 
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§  44.  Imperative  Suffix  Denoting  the  Indirect  Object  of  the  First 

Person  -Imts 

This  suffix  expresses  a  command  to  perform  an  act  the  indirect 
recipient  of  which  is  the  first  person.  It  is  etymologically  related  to 
the  imperative  suffix  -Its  (see  §  42)  and  to  the  objective  form  -Emts  (see 
§  31),  being  composed  of  the  initial  element  of  the  former  suffix  and 
of  the  whole  of  the  latter  formation  (see  §  23).  The  method  of  adding 
the  pronominal  forms  to  this  suffix  is  identical  with  the  method  dis¬ 
cussed  on  pp.  472-475. 

wax-  to  give  18.2  wd'anmtsin  give  it  to  me! 

wd' osimtsanxan  give  it  to  us! 

hits-  to  put  on  11.8  /fya'tsimtsin  put  it  on  me! 

hamx-  to  tie  8.6  ha’ mxnmtsatct  you  (pi.)  tie  it  on 

me! 

The  suffixed  particle  -u  (see  §  132)  is  frequently  added  to  this  com¬ 
bined  suffix.  In  such  cases  it  denotes  an  act  performed  near  the 
speaker. 

xwil!-  to  return  12.6  xwiLli'mtsinu  give  it  back  to  me! 

hamx-  to  tie  8.6  hamxn'mtsinu  tie  it  on  me! 

The  prohibitive  mode  is  expressed  by  combining  the  durative  -is 
(see  §  69)  with  the  suffix  -Emts  (see  §  31  and  also  §  40). 

wax-  to  give  18.2  kwinx  wa'xajsEmts  don’t  give  it  to 

me! 

hits-  to  put  on  11.8  kwinx  Wya' tsisEints  natc  don’t 

put  it  on  me! 

§  45.  Imperative  Suffix  Denoting  that  the  Object  is  Possessed  by  a 

Third  Person  -II. 

This  suffix  indicates  that  the  possessor  of  the  recipient  of  the  action 
is  the  third  person  singular.  Duality  and  plurality  of  the  possessor  is 
expressed  by  suffixing  the  subjective  pronouns  for  the  third  persons 
dual  and  plural  (see  §  24)  to  the  possessed  object  (see  §  35).  This 
suffix  is  added  directly  to  the  stem,  and  is  related  (phonetically  and 
etymologically)  to  the  suffix  - ul ,  indicating  that  the  object  is  possessed 
by  a  third  person  object  (see  §§  23,  35).  Duality  and  plurality  of  the 
subject  of  the  action  are  expressed  by  adding  the  subjective  pronouns 
* ts  and  -tea  (see  §  24)  to  the  suffix  -il ;  and  as  these  pronouns  begin  with 
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a  consonant,  they  are  merged  with 
a  weak  a- vowel  (see  §  4). 

yuwiL!-  to  break  94.4 
tsxanu-  to  comb 
Kin-  to  take  along  23. 2 
lan-  to  call  23.7 

hamx-  to  tie  8.6 

tfE'mxu-  to  cut  48.12 


the  imperative  suffix  b}r  means  of 

yu'L.'ll  qal'tc  break  his  knife! 
tsxa'nwll  hl'qui  comb  his  hair! 
hi' nil  Llxnii'tl  take  along  his  bow! 
la! nil  li'ntcwax  call  their  (dual) 
names! 

ha'mxnl  td'Ltdnx  tie  their  hands! 
hamxl'lats  tdL  you  two  tie  his 
hands ! 

t !  Emxuvlatd  xwd'ka  you  cut  (off) 
his  head! 


The  prohibitive  mode  is  expressed  by  combining  the  durative  -Is 
(see  §  69)  with  the  suffix  -ul  (see  §  35)  and  by  placing  the  negation 
ku\  kumi’ntc  not  before  the  verb  (see  §  40). 


yuwiL.f-  to  break  94.4 
hamx-  to  tie  8.6 
tsxanu-  to  comb 


kvnnx  yv! l  Usui  qal'tc  don’t  break 
his  knife! 

kumV ntcinx  ha'mdsul  tdL  don’t 
tie  his  hands! 

kvnnx  tsxa'nwlsul  hl'qu !  don’t 
comb  his  hair! 


§  46.  Imperative  Suffix  Indicating  that  the  Object  is  Possessed  by 

a  First  Person  -Ilts 


It  expresses  a  command  to  perform  an  action,  whose  recipient  is 
either  possessed  or  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  first  person.  It  is 
related  to  the  imperative  -Its  (see  §  42)  and  to  the  suffix  -Hits  discussed 
in  §  36.  The  combined  pronominal  forms  that  are  added  to  this  suffix 
for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  number  of  subject  and  possessor  are 
identical  with  those  discussed  on  pp.  472-475. 


xHl!-  to  make  50.8 

xamL-  to  wash 

Kin-  to  take  along  23.2 

hamx-  to  tie  8.6 


xa'LUltsin  qal'tc  fix  my  knife! 
xa'mLlltsin  qa'nni  wash  my  face! 
Kl'nlltsatd  sl'xa 1  you  take  my  canoe 
along! 

ha'mxlltsanxan  tdL  tie  our  (excl.) 
hands! 


The  prohibitive  form  is  obtained  by  combining  the  durative  -Is 
(see  §  69)  with  the  suffix  -Hits  (see  §  36).  The  negative  particle  kul, 
kumi’ntc  not  must  precede  the  verb,  while  the  pronouns  expressing 
§  46 
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the  person  spoken  to  may  be  suffixed  either  to  the  negation  or  to  the 
combined  suffix  (see  §§  40,  26). 

tsxanu-  to  comb  kunnx  tsxa' nwlsults  hl'qu 1  don’t 

comb  my  hair! 

hamx-  to  tie  8.6  .  kumi'ntcEts  ha'mxlsults  tciL  don't 

you  two  tie  my  hands! 

hln-  to  take  along  23.2  kun'tci  hl'nlsults  Llxml'tl  don’t 

you  take  along  my  bow! 

§  47.  Imperative  Suffix  Expressing  Possessive  Interrelations  between 

Object  and  Subject  -tsx 


In  the  imperative  the  suffix  -tsx  is  used  for  expressing  possessive 
interrelations  between  object  and  subject  in  both  cases, when  the  object 
forms  an  integral  part  of  the  subject  and  when  it  is  only  separably  con¬ 
nected  with  it.  Considering  that  actions  involved  in  such  a  command 
presuppose  the  presence  of  a  pronominal  subject  and  object,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  suffix  -tsx  may  be  related  to  the  suffixes  -uts 
and  -Itx  (see  §§  23,  29,  33).  For  subjects  other  than  the  second  person 
singular,  the  different  subjective  pronouns  are  added  to  -tsx  (see 
§§24,  4). 


hi'n£k!y  to  rain  78.1 

tsxanu-  to  comb 
Ik! a' a-  to  open  28.2 
laku-  to  take  7.5 
l!ox-  to  send  16.10 
pax-  to  close  36.16 
7ninxu-  to  lighten  38.5 

aHc-  to  trade  36.4 

laku-  to  get  7.5 

hi'n£k!y-  to  rain  78.1 


hi'nek!ltsxL!a'ai  cause  (thy)- rain  to 
come  down!  76.18 
tsxa'nutsx  hl'qu 1  comb  thy  hair! 
Ikla'atsx  Laa'  open  thy  mouth! 
la'kutsx  kEd'nl  get  thy  basket! 
Lfoxtsx  Kite  send  thy  man! 
pdxtsx  kopx  shut  thy  eyes ! 
mVnxHsx  L!a'ai  make  lightning! 
38.5 

aitcna'hutsxans  let  us  two  (incl). 
trade! 

la'kutsxats  ql'utc  you  two  take 
your  wives!  52.17 
hi'n£k!ltsxats  L!a'ai  you  two  cause 
your  rain  to  descend  76.19 
hm£k  !lf  tsxatci  L!a'ai  you  fellows 
make  rain! 


For  the  formation  of  the  prohibitive  mode  see  §  37. 

§  47 
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§  IS.  Exhortative  Suffix  Expressing  Possessive  Pit  err  elutions  lie- 
tween  Object  and  Subject  -itsmE  (-a'tsmE) 


This  suffix  may  be  called  the  imperativized  form  of  the  suffix  -utsm 
denoting  that  the  object  is  separably  connected  with  the  subject  (see 
§§  23, 34).  It  expresses,  however,  possessive  relations  between  subject 
and  object  regardless  of  the  kind  of  possession,  and  is  used  only 
in  connection  with  the  particle  qaH  (see  §  129).  Ity  its  means  Sius- 
law  expresses  a  desire  addressed  to  the  first  and  third  persons  that  a 
certain  act  be  performed  upon  an  object  that  either  forms  an  integral 
part  of  or  else  is  separably  connected  with  the  third  person.  All 
subjective  pronouns  are  added  to  the  particle  qaH  (see  §§  24,  26). 
Siuslaw  has  no  distinct  suffixes  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  posses¬ 
sive  relations  with  the  first  or  second  persons  as  the  possessor,  or  rela¬ 
tions  between  subject  and  object.  For  the  interchange  between  -ItsmE 
and  -altsm,E  see  §  2. 


pax-  to  close  36.16 
xdL.f-  to  build  50.8 
xamL-  to  wash 
hits-  to  put  on  11.8 


qaH  paxa1' tsmE  Tmpx  let  him  shut 
his  eyes! 

qavlEns  xdLU'tsmE  hit  si'1  let  us  two 
(incl.)  fix  his  house! 
qavlnx  xamLl'tsmE  qa'nni  let  them 
wash  their  faces! 

qavlaux  Jjyatsl'tsmE  Vcwanu' qu  let 

them  two  put  on  their  (dual) 
hats! 


MODAL  SUFFIXES  (§§  49-64) 

§49.  Introductory 

In  the  succeeding  chapters  will  be  discussed,  besides  the  suffixes 
that  indicate  the  passive  voice  and  the  imperative  and  exhortative 
modes,  also  the  formative  elements  expressing  such  concepts  as  recip¬ 
rocal^,  distribution,  and  tentative  and  negative  actions.  A  separate 
section  might  have  been  devoted  here  to  a  discussion  of  the  formative 
elements  -u  and  -l,  the  former  expressing  the  indicative  and  the  latter 
indicating  the  imperative  mode.  Since,  however,  these  two  elements 
never  occur  alone,  and  since  they  have  been  fully  discussed  in  connection 
with  other  suffixes  (see  §§  23,  28,  29,  30,  34,  35,  36,  41,  42,  44,  45,  46, 
48),  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  call  attention  here  to  their  modal 
functions,  but  not  to  treat  them  separately. 

§§  48-49 
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§  50.  Reciprocal  -naw(a),  -muxu- 

-naw(a)  precedes  all  other  suffixes,  and  is  followed  by  the  subjec¬ 
tive  pronouns.  Owing-  to  the  fact  that  Siuslaw  does  not  permit  clus¬ 
ters  of  w+  any  consonant  (excepting-  n),  the  w  of  this  suffix  changes 
into  a  voiceless  w  (written  here  hu)  before  all  consonants  except  n  (see 
§  4).  For  that  reason  the  reciprocal  - naw(a ),  when  followed  by  the 
present  -t  (see  §  72),  the  future  -tux  (see  §  73),  or  by  the  imperative 
-Em  (see  §  61),  is  heard  as  - nahut ,  -nahutux,  and  -nahum  respectively. 

The  stem  to  which  this  suffix  is  added  is  not  infrequently  followed  by 
the  reflexive  particle  ts’ims  (see  §  123).  The  full  form  -nawa  is  added 
when  the  suffix  stands  in  Anal  position;  that  is  to  say,  when  it  ex¬ 


presses  the  subjective  pronoun  for 
loI -  to  hit 

winx-  to  be  afraid  17.6 
waa'-  to  speak  7.1 

si'nxl-  to  desire  18.5 

winx-  to  fear  17.6 
iqul-  to  shout  52.8 
aHc-  to  trade  36.4 


the  third  person  singular  (see  §  24). 

Lolna’wans  we  two  (inch)  hit  each 
other 

Lolna'wauxfln  ts’ims  we  two  (excl.) 
hit  each  other 

Ldlna'wats  ts’ims  you  two  hit  each 
other 

winExna'waux  they  two  were  afraid 
of  each  other  86.1,  2 
waana' waux  they  two  talk  to  each 
other  10.4 

sEatsl'tcwax  waana' wa  thus  they 
two  speak  to  each  other  10.1,  2 
waana' wisaux  ants  mad'tl  they  two 
keep  on  talking  to  each  other, 
those  chiefs  78.8,  9 
a'tsanl  kumi'ntc  mi'klana  sinlx- 
na'wis  thus  we  (inch)  won’t  try 
to  abuse  one  another  (literally, 
thus  we  not  badly  will  desire 
[to  abuse]  one  another  continu¬ 
ally)  78.12,  13 

winExna'wanxan  ts’ims  we  (excl.) 

are  afraid  of  one  another. 
tqulna'wanx  they  shout  at  one  an¬ 
other. 

aitcna'hutuxEns  we  two  (inch)  will 
trade  36.7 

Haux  aHcna'haut  then  they  two 
traded  36.7 
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loI-  to  hit 

Ldlna'hutuxts  }7ou  two  will  hit  each 
other 

tqul-  to  shout  52.8 

Lolna'humats  you  two  hit  each  other ! 
tqulna'hutunxan  we  (excl.)  will 
shout  at  one  another 

yaqu to  look  23.9 

yaquhma'humatch  look  you  at  one 
another! 

waa'-  to  speak  7.1 

waana'hutxanx  waJas  they  speak 
one  another’s  language 

In  two  instances  this  suffix  is  followed  by  the  verbalizing  -a1  imply¬ 
ing  the  commencement  of  a  reciprocal  action.  For  an  explanation  of 
this  inchoative  idea  see  §  75. 

waa'-  to  speak  7. 1  atsi'tcwax  waanawa i*'  thus  they  two 


kun-  to  beat  72.17 

(begin  to)  talk  to  each  other 
78.13 

ulEnx  wan  kuna' wa*  now  they 
(begin  to)  beat  one  another  80.1. 

In  a  few  instances  this  suffix  is  used  to  express  distribution  of 
action. 

t!E'mxuu-  to  cut  48.12  H  t ! Emxuna'wuun  he  cut  it  into 


Iqu'nwt  knot 

pieces  (literally,  he  cut  it  here 
and  there)  52.23,  24 
lqunwina'hutun  yda'xai  he  made 
lots  of  knots  (literally,  he  made 
many  knots  here  and  there) 

su'qu-  to  join  80.9 
Lajpq-  (?)  80.15 

suquna'hutun  he  joined  it  together 
Ldpqana'hutun  he  put  them  side  by 
side 

dq-  to  take  off  13.1 

dqna'hutun  he  took  it  apart. 

-muxu-  has  the  same  function  as  the  preceding  - naw(a ),  but  is 
employed  less  often,  and  seems  to  be  confined  to  a  limited  number  of 
stems.  This  suffix  is  frequently  affected  by  the  shifting  of  the  accent 
(see  §  12). 


waa1'  he  says  8.9 

waai'rnuxwaux  they  two  talk  to 
each  other  10.6 

sEatsi'tcaux  waai'muxu  thus  they 

two  talk  to  each  other  10.6,  7 
atsi'tcwax  waa'yEmxust  thus  they 
began  to  talk  to  each  other  56.4 
waa'yEmxustaux  they  two  began  to 
talk  to  each  other  48.13 

§  50 
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tcanhatl-  to  club 


MmauL!-  to  hit 


tcanhatl' mxutxaux  quLl'mt  ants 
qpEni's  they  two  were  clubbing 
each  other’s  anus,  those  skunks 
86.9 

Mma? Llmuxwanx  they  hit  one 
another 


§51.  Distributive  -It’ ax 


This  suffix  expresses  the  distributive  of  intransitive  verbs.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  most  nouns,  even  without  the  aid  of  any  specific  device, 
may  have  the  function  of  intransitive  verbs,  this  suffix  will  be  found 
added  to  nouns,  especially  to  terms  of  relationship.  The  initial  i  is 
frequently  changed  into  a 1  (see  §  2). 

The  form  -If  ax  followed  by  certain  subjective  pronouns  is  subject  to 
a  peculiar  law  of  contraction  (see  §  24). 


k!in-  to  hear  70.5 

suqu-  to  join 
Ldpq-  (?) 

nictc-  to  fight 

muu'sku  younger  brother  56.6 

mictd'i  younger  sister  40.2 


k!inal’faxtc  wa'as  xd'tslu  inq!a’- 
al  two  rivers  will  have  one 
language  (literally,  hear  mutu¬ 
ally  their  language  [the  people 
of]  two  rivers)  32.6,  7 

su'quifax  ants  hit  si' 1  xdL/l'yusnE 
adjoining  these  houses  are  built 
80.9,  10. 

alqa'tc  l  !ayaf  H  clnax  hltsl'1  xd- 
Lla'yunE  lo! pqa}f  ax  on  one 
place  three  houses  are  built  side 
by  side  80.14,  15 

ni'ctcafaux  si' nirxyun  (to)  fight 
mutually  they  two  want  (with 
them)  52.2 

md! skwlf aux  xd'ts!uwaux  younger 
brothers  mutually  they  two 
(were)  40.18 

nl'  ctcaf  aux,  md'  skwlf  aux  —  nl'ct- 
cafaxaux,  mdskwilf axaux  (see 
§24) 

ma'  ctcdf  anxan  ( =  ma'ctcifaxcm  - 
xan)  sisters  mutually  we  (excl.) 
are 

§  51 
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§  52.  Tentative  -tc? 

This  suffix  indicates  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  subject  to  perform 
a  certain  action,  and  may  best  be  rendered  by  to  attempt,  to  try  .  .  . 
The  native  Siuslaw,  unable  to  express  its  exact  meaning,  rendered  it 
by  various  phrases,  chiefly  by  sentences  like  to  do  something  slowly, 
to  “kind  of”  .  .  etc.  Verbal  stems  ending  in  a  consonant  insert  a 
weak  vowel  between  its  final  sound  and  the  suffix  (see  §  4).  In  ter¬ 
minal  position  this  suffix  appears  as  -tdya  (see  §  24). 


yax-  to  see  34.4 

Lxat-  to  run  12.3 

kun-  to  beat  72.17 

t!uha'-  to  sell,  to  buy  74.5 

lit!-  to  eat  13.10 
mix-  to  swim 


stl'mEnx  ydxatc’a'wax  there  they 
intend  to  try  to  look  60.7 
yd'xatdlstEnx  lit!  ay  a!  you  (will) 
try  to  begin  to  look  for  food  13.7 
ydxatd  au' wltin  t!dmc  I  intend  try¬ 
ing  to  look  for  my  boy  60.1,  2 
Lxa'tatc’ist  kUxu'tc  L.faya'tc  he 
begins  to  attempt  to  run  every¬ 
where  13.8,  9 

H  sEa  tsl'Jc!ya  kunu'tswa  that  one 
very  (hard)  tries  to  beat  (them) 
78.18 

t!uhatc’l'ntxaux  (they  two)  try  to 
sell  their  (dual)  many  (hides) 
ll!  t!  at  din  I  eat  slowly 
mi'xatdya  he  is  “kind  of”  swim¬ 
ming 


§  53.  Negative  -il  {-(Pi) 

This  suffix  expresses  negation  of  action,  and  is  used  with  intransitive 
verbs  only.  Negation  of  transitive  verbs  by  means  of  a  special  suffix 
is  not  exhibited.  The  verbal  stem  to  which  this  suffix  is  added  must 
be  preceded  by  the  negative  particles  ku1,  kumi’ntc  not  (see  §  131). 
An  explanation  of  the  parallel  occurrence  of  -ll  and  -all  is  given  in  §  2. 

aus-  to  sleep  23.9  kumi! ntcBnxan  au'sll  not  we  (excl.) 

sleep  70.19 

xintm-  to  travel  12.10  kumi'ntc  nl'k!a  xi'ntmll  not  alone 

he  traveled  94.11 

ci'nxl-  to  think  kumi'ntc  nictdi'tc  ci'nonl  not  (of) 

anything  he  was  thinking  60. 

20,  21 

ci'l’x-  to  move,  to  shake  27.2  kvd  d'l’xll  not  he  moved  27.2,  3 
§§  52-53 
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wilw-  to  affirm,  to  answer  17.7 
ta}-  to  live  32.21 

sinq!-  to  be  hungrj7  44.11 
xau-  to  die  40.21 


ku1  yd'tsa  ivl'lwll  not  (for)  a  long 
time  he  answered  74.4 
squ'ma  ul  humi'ntc  ta'il  inqla’itc 
pelican  did  not  live  in  the  bay 
44.1 

uln  kumi'ntc  si'nq!all  I  (am)  not 
hungry  44.15,  16 

Tcumi'ntc  xa'wll  he  does  not  die  15.8 


Modal  Elements  of  the  Passive  Voice  (§§  54-59) 


§  51.  Introductory 


Siuslaw  employs  a  great  number  of  suffixes  for  the  purpose  of 
expressing  the  passive  voice.  Many  of  these  suffixes  express,  besides 
the  passive  idea,  some  other  grammatical  category,  and  according  to 
this  secondary  function  they  may  be  divided  into  the  following  classes: 

(1)  Pure  passive  suffixes. 

(2)  Suffixes  conveying  the  passive  voice  and  temporal  categories. 

(3)  Passive  suffixes  indicating  pronominal  and  possessive  interrela¬ 
tions. 

The  suffixes  of  the  last  category  have  been  fully  discussed  in  §§38 
and  39. 

§  55.  Present  Passive  -xam 

It  expresses  the  present  tense  of  the  passive  voice,  and  may  be  added 
directly  to  the  stem  or  may  be  preceded  by  the  verbalizing  suffix  -a* 
(-i)  (see  §  §  75,  2).  In  the  latter  case  it  conveys  an  inchoative  passive 
idea.  In  narratives  this  suffix  assumes  the  function  of  an  historic  pres¬ 
ent.  Stems  ending  in  a  consonant  insert  a  weak  vowel  between  their 
final  sound  and  the  suffix  (see  §  4). 


L.'°wa'x-  to  send  7.7 

qaa-  to  enter  44.4 

wad'-  to  speak  7.1 

wilw-  to  affirm  17.7 

skwa-  to  stand  10.9 

hate?-  to  ask  66.16 
laku-  to  get,  to  take  7. 5 


H  wan  LldxaJxam  then  finally  he 
was  sent  16.10 

s ExaP'tc  qaa’ xam  into  a  canoe  it 
was  put  in  34.5 

waa'xam  sEatsi'tc  he  was  told  thus 

8.1 

wilwa'xam  he  was  answered  “  yes  ” 

30.11 

skwaha'xam  ants  xaitca'au  placed 
was  that  roast  (in  the  fire)  90.9 
ul  hatc’i'xam  he  was  asked  66.16 
tdmtca'mi  lokwi! xam  an  ax  was 
seized  27.10 


§§  54-55 
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In  two  instances  the  verbal  stem,  to  which  this  suffix  is  added,  has 
been  reduplicated  (see  §  107). 

li[u  he  comes  9.3  ul  wan  L/ih/wa'xam  finally  he  was 

approached  16.3 

tEmu-  to  assemble  7 . 3  t!Emt!ma’xam  wan  they  come  to 

see  him  now  (literally,  he  is 
assembled  about,  now)  23.3,  4 

For  forms  in  - xamltx ,  expressing  passives  with  indirect  object,  the 
grammatical  subject  being  the  property  of  the  indirect  object,  see  §  39. 


§  56.  Future  Passives  in  -atam,  -I  (-a1),  -aan 

These  suffixes  indicate  the  future  tense  of  the  passive  voice.  No 
explanation  for  the  occurrence  of  the  variety  of  forms  can  be  given. 
Similarly,  all  attempts  to  correlate  these  different  suffixes  with  certain 
stems  have  been  without  results. 

•‘atann  is  added  directly  to  stems.  Stems  ending  in  a-vowels  con¬ 
tract  this  vowel  with  the  initial  a  of  the  suffix  (see  §  9).  Final  1 
and  u  of  the  stem  are  diphthongized  into  ya  and  wa  respectively 
before  the  addition  of  the  suffix  (see  §  7). 


tEmu -  to  assemble  7.3 


qnu’-  to  find  34.12 
sEa'tsa  thus  8.7 

Ida  -  to  invite  16.3 
waa'-  to  speak  7.1 
/tin-  to  take  along  23.2 


nictcn' tcEtc&  tE  tEmuwa! tam,  .  .  . 
why  these  you,  will  be  assem¬ 
bled  30.17 

qnu' wa' tamin  I  will  be  found 
sEatsa' tamin  thus  it  will  (be  done) 
to  me 

Id  aha' tamanx  you  will  be  invited 
waa' tam  he  will  be  told 
hina'tam  it  will  be  taken  along 


By  adding  to  -atam  the  objective  form  -un  (see  §  28)  a  compound 
suffix  -atamun  is  obtained  which  exercises  the  function  of  a  causative 
passive  for  the  future  tense.  No  examples  of  this  formation  have  been 
found  in  the  texts. 


/tin-  to  take  along  23.2  hina'tamun  he  will  cause  him  to 

be  taken  along 

shwa-  to  stand  10.9  skwaha' tamun  I  will  cause  him  to 

be  placed 

shwaha' tamun  =  s/cwaha' tamuntn 
(see  §  15) 
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tun-  to  invite  16.2 


tuna'tamun  I  will  cause  him  to 
be  invited 


-1  {-a}).  This  suffix  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  nominalizing 
suffix  of  identical  phonetic  value.  The  stem  to  which  it  is  added 
invariably  undergoes  a  phonetic  change,  which  may  be  called  stem- 
amplification  (see  §  112).  An  explanation  for  the  parallel  occurrence 
of  -l  and  - a 1  is  found  in  §  2. 


hln-  to  take  along  23.2 
kun-  to  beat  72.17 
Ldl-  to  hit 
hakw-  to  fall  8.7 


ana'x-  to  give  up  16.8 

l!xuxu-  reduplicated  form  of 
l/xu-  to  know  40.16 


h'ya'nxn  I  shall  be  taken  along 
kuwarnln  I  shall  be  beaten 
L°wa'llnx  you  will  get  hit 
Haux  tcl'watc  hakwa'a 1  they  two 
into  the  water  will  be  thrown 
88.7,  8 

riictx  ku  a'naxa 1  suppose  he  be 
given  up  64.26 
L!xuwa'xwln  I  shall  be  known 


-aau  occurs  more  frequently  than  the  two  previously  discussed  suf¬ 
fixes,  and  is  added  to  the  bare  stem.  Stems  ending  in  a  contract  their 
final  vowel  with  the  initial  a  of  the  suffix  (see  §  9).  Sometimes,  but 
not  as  a  rule,  the  stem  is  amplified  before  adding  the  future  passive 
-aau.  This  suffix  usually  requires  the  accent. 


xnlwn-  to  do  10.5 
hlxmal' -  to  kill  15.3 

tun-  to  invite 
ma'q!l-  to  dance  28.7 

l!ox-  to  send  16.10 

xau-  to  die  40.21 
hln-  to  take  along  9.5 


yda'xai  hutca1’  xnlwna!au  much 
playing  will  be  done  9.6,  7 
Hn  kumi'ntc  si' nlxyun  L!xmaya'au 
%  I  not  want  it  (that)  he  shall  be 
killed  15.8,  16.2 

sEa'tsa  tuna!au  thus  he  will  be 
invited  16.2 

atsl'tc  waa'xam  mEqUhio' au  thus 
it  was  said,  “A  dance  will  be 
arranged  for  him  ”  19.1,  2 
ah' nlxy at !ya  ants  liltc  l!oxo! au  was 
thinking  that  man  (who)  was 
going  to  be  sent  19.8,  9 
sifn{xyunE  xavoal au  it  was  desired 
(that)  he  be  killed  24.1 
wan  hlna' au  now  he  will  be  taken 
along  25.1 

§  56 
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tutc-  to  spear  62.2  t°ivatca'au  it  will  be  speared  62.8 

laku-  to  get  7.5  kumi'ntcBnx  txu  ldkwa!au ,  tuha’- 

au7ix  yaa'xa  not  for  nothing  they 
will  get  you,  they  will  buy  you 
big  (literally,  not  you  just  taken 
will  be,  bought  you  will  be 
much)  74.16,  17 

§  .57.  Past  Passi  ve  -xamyax 


This  suffix  is  (loosely)  composed  of  the  present  passive  -xam  (see 


§  55)  and  of  the  suffix  for  the  past 
qnu  -  to  find  56.9 

laku-  to  seize  7.5 

sEa'tsa  thus  11.10 

fiiq!-  to  start  15.1 


tense  -yax  (see  §  74). 

L%m.na!' q  qnu  w a' xamyax  elk  was 
found  34.12,  13 

ants  kite  lokwV  xamyax  that  man 
(who)  was  seized  60.12 

sEatsl' xamyax  thus  it  was  (done) 
32.16 

sEa'tsa  Idq! a' xamyax  thus  it  was 
started  32.16 


xau'  he  died  40.21  xauwi'  xamyax  he  was  killed  29.6 

That  the  composition  of  this  suffix  is  felt  to  be  rather  loose  may  be 
best  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  sign  of  the  past  {-yax)  may  pre¬ 
cede  the  passive  suffix  -xam,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  instances: 


ci'nxn-  to  think  60.21 

hui-  (?)  to  lose 
ydk!i'tc-  in  pieces  96.11 

tc!hauc-  to  be  glad  27.1 

In  all  these  instances  the  suffix 
nal  -yaxxam  (see  §  15). 


ex’ ntxyaxam.  sEatsi'tc  it  was  thought 
thus  27.6 

hvd'yaxan  (I)  got  lost  68.2 
yak Htcya' xam  xwd'katc  into  pieces 
was  (cut)  his  head  29.4,  5 
te.'Jiaucya'xam  wd?i  gladness  was 
felt  now  23.3 

-yaxam,  has  resulted  from  an  origi- 


§  ,58.  Passive  Verbs  in  -utn-  (-afltn-),  -u'nE  (-afl'nE) 

These  suffixes  are  extensively  employed  in  the  formation  of  the 
passive  voice;  alone  they  do  not  express  any  particular  tense. 
They  may  be  added  either  directly  to  the  stem,  or  to  the  stem  ver¬ 
balized  by  means  of  the  suffix  -ai  (see  §  75).  The  subjective  suffixes 
are  added  to  these  suffixes  by  means  of  a  weak  vowel  (see  §  4);  but 
since  the  third  person  singular  has  no  distinct  form,  and  as  clusters  of 
§§  57-58 
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consonants  in  final  position  are  inadmissible,  the  form  of  this  suffix  in 
terminal  position  is  always  - utns  (- aHnE ). 

The  form  -uue  has  resulted  from  the  change  of  the  t  of  -utn-  to  a 
weak  aspiration  (see  §  16).  The  interchange  between  u  and  a has 
been  discussed  in  §  2. 


qaLx-  to  count  8.5 
xniwn -  to  do  10.5 

waa-  to  speak  7.1 

gatcvftx  he  drinks 

lhaM'tx-  to  shout  continually 

11.10 

waa v  he  says  8.9 

tutca he  spears  62.2 
xaL.fair  he  makes  50.8 

xnlwn-  to  do  10.5 

miltc-  to  burn  26.9 

waa1'  he  says  8.9 

xdhSa1'  he  makes  50.8' 

k!a-  to  invite  16.3 

si'nsa-  to  desire  18.5 
Llonltx-  to  tell  continually 


H  qa'LxutnE  then  it  was  counted 
sEa'tsa  xm’wnutnE  thus  it  was  done 

62.9 

kumi'ntc  nictcl'tc  waa'aHnE  noth¬ 
ing  was  said  18.3 
pd'l'u  qatcu1' txaHnE  (from  the) 
well  it  is  drunk  76.12 
lhali'  txaHnE  he  is  continually 
shouted  at 

atsl't&n  waa'yutnE  thus  I  am  told 

20.6 

tutca'yutnE  it  is  speared  8.7 
tslf  l!%  L!a'ai  H  xdLla'yutnE 
many  arrows  are  m.ffie  78.6 
sEa'tsa  xm'wnunE  thus  it  is  done 

74.2 

ma'ltcunE  ants  hltsln  a  fire  was 
built  (in)  that  house  25.2 
sEatsl'tc  waa'yunE  ants  hltc  thus 
was  told  that  man  30.2,  3 
k!%x  tEq  xdhla'yunE  everything 
is  made  78.5,  6 

Jclaha'yunin  I  am  invited  17.9 
klaha'yunanx  thou  art  invited 

16.3 

k!aha'yunatci  you  are  invited 

30.10 

si' nlxyu  nanx  Li'utux  you  are 
wanted  (to)  come  19.7,  8 
atsi'tc  L.'dni'txa^nE  thus  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  said  16.9 


When  preceded  by  the  sign  of  the  past  tense,  -yax  (see  §  74),  these 
suffixes  denote  the  passive  voice  of  the  past  tense. 

hatd-  to  ask  66. 16  atsi'tc  waa v  ants  ha'tc’yaxa^’tnE 

thus  said  that  one  (who)  was 
asked  66.24,  25 

§  58 
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haw-  to  finish  14.6  ...  ants  hitsifi  hauwa{> sty axaHns 

(when)  that  house  began  to  be 
finished 


§  59.  Durative  Passives  in  -isutn-  (-isu  nE),  -usn- 

-Isutn-  (-Isu'ue).  This  suffix  is  composed  of  the  durative  -is  (see 
§  69)  and  of  the  passive  -utn-  (see  §  58).  It  denotes  a  passive  action 
of  long  duration.  Owing  to  its  durative  character,  the  verbal  stem  to 
which  this  suffix  is  added  is  frequently  amplified  (see  §  112)  or  dupli¬ 
cated  (see  §  107).  -isutn-  interchanges  constantly  with  -alsutn-  (see 
§§  2,  69).  The  subjective  pronouns  are  added  by  means  of  a  weak 
vowel.  In  final  position  it  occurs  as  - isutnE ,  because  a  final  cluster  of 
t+n  is  inadmissible  (see  §  4).  The  change  of  the  t  to  a  weak  aspi¬ 


ration  in  -isu  he  has  been  fully 
lan-  to  call  by  name 

cil’x-  to  shake  27.3 

waa' -  to  speak  7.1 

hits-  to  put  on  11.8 

Li'u  (they)  come  9.3 

ya< qu'-  to  look  23.9 

qaLx-  to  count  8.5 

waa'-  to  speak  7.1 

hal-  to  shout  13.11 

l!xu-  to  know  40.16 


jussed  in  §  16  (see  also  §  58). 

Id'nisutnE  ants  hitc  he  is  constantly 
called,  that  man  23.7 

ci'l’xisutnEhe  is  constantly  shaken 
27.2 

atsi'te  wa'ahsunE  thus  he  is  always 
told  24.2 

h{ya' tsisutnE  it  is  frequently  put 
on  11.7 

L/iL/wi'sutnE  he  is  being  ap¬ 
proached  26.2 

ya'quhisunE  he  is  continually 
watched  26.1 

qa' Lxisu  he  it  is  being  counted 
62.11 

atsi'te  waah'sunE  thus  he  is  being 
told  23.10 

lhali'sunE  he  is  continually 
shouted  at  14.2 

hu}  l!xu' xuisucnE  teaitci'tc  ants 
xnnt  not  it  was  known  where 
that  one  went  64.15,  16 


- usn -  is  a  combined  suffix.  Its  first  element  is  undoubtedly  the  du¬ 
rative  -us  (see  §  69);  while  the  second  component  seems  to  represent 
an  abbreviated  form  of  the  passive  suffix  -utn-,  discussed  in  §  58.  It 
indicates  a  passive  action  of  long  duration  or  frequent  occurrence,  and 
may  best  be  rendered  by  it  would  .  .  . 

§  59 
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This  suffix  is  always  added  to  the  verbal  stem  by  means  of  the  ver¬ 
balizing  - a 1  (changed  into  -i;  see  §  75).  Both  -l  and  -ai  are  subject  to 
consonantization  before  the  initial  vowel  of  the  passive  suffix,  so  that 
this  suffix  invariably  occurs  as  -zyusn-  or  -ayusn-  (see  §  8).  In  a  few 
instances  it  appears  as  -elyusn-  (see  §  2).  The  subjective  pronouns 
beginning  with  a  consonant  are  added  to  this  suffix  by  means  of  a 
weak  vowel;  and  as  a  third  person  singular  has  no  special  form,  and 
since  a  terminal  cluster  of  s  +  n  is  inadmissible,  these  suffixes  in  termi¬ 
nal  position  always  appear  as  - usue ,  -lyusnE  or  -ayusnE  (see  §  4). 


tqul-  to  shout  52.8 

hal-  to  shout  13.11 
waa'-  to  speak  7. 1 
Ian-  to  call  23. 7 
tu-  to  buy  74.17 
xn1wn-  to  do  10.15 

llq-  to  dig  84.2 

# 

xcll!-  to  make  50.8 

In  one  instance  this  suffix  has  been 
of  the  verbalizing  -ui  (see  §  75). 

tcinu-  to  pack 

In  another  instance  the  suffix 
lI'u  (they)  come  9.3 

This  occurrence  of 
retrogressive  assimilation;  that 
changed  into  w  to  agree  in  character 
COMES. 


tquli' yusnE  ants  tchxnl’nE  he  is 
alwaj^s  shouted  at,  that  raccoon 
76.16,  17 

lhali' yusnE  he  would  be  shouted 
at  70.22 

atsl'tc  waa'yusnE  thus  he  would 
be  told  24.7 

lanat !i' yusnE  he  is  continually 
called  76.17,  18 

tuha'yusnE  she  would  be  bought 
74.18,  19 

sEa'tsa  xnlwn%' yusnE  thus  it  would 
be  done  76.5 

Uqe1' yusnE  ants  L/a'ai  dug  would 
be  the  ground  80.6 

xdL/l' yusnE  ants  hitsx'1  made  is 
that  house  80.13 

added  to  a  verbal  stem  by  means 

tcinwu' yusnE  H  qatcEm' yusnE  they 
pack  it  and  go  (literally,  it  is 
packed  and  carried  off)  100.20 


appears  as  -wusnE. 

Llmi'lccu  Liwl' wusnE  flounder  is 
brought  continually  100.10 

;he  w  before  -usnE  may  be  explained  as  due  to 
is  to  say,  the  original  y  has  been 
with  thew  of  the  stem  Llwa1'  he 


§  59 
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Modal  Elements  of  the  Imperative  and  Exhortative  Modes  (§§  60-64) 

§  60.  Introductory 

Attention  has  been  called  in  §  40  to  the  variety  of  suffixes  that  are 
employed  in  Siuslaw  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  imperative 
mode.  By  far  the  majority  of  these  suffixes  indicate,  besides  the  im¬ 
perative  idea,  also  pronominal  and  possessive  interrelations  between 
subject  and  object.  These  have  been  treated  as  primary  objective 
forms,  and  have  been  fulty  discussed  in  §  §  40-48.  In  the  following 
sections  only  such  suffixes  will  be  discussed  the  primary  functions 
of  which  are  those  of  an  imperative  mode. 

Siuslaw  makes  a  clear  distinction  between  a  true  imperative,  a  pro¬ 
hibitive,  and  an  exhortative  mode,  and  expresses  these  three  varieties 
by  means  of  distinct  formative  elements. 

The  difference  between  the  ideas  expressed  by  the  imperative  and 
exhortative  is  one  of  degree  rather  than  of  contents.  The  imperative 
expresses  a  command  more  or  less  peremptory;  while  the  exhortative 
conveys  an  admonition,  a  wish.  Furthermore,  the  exhortative  rarely 
applies  to  the  second  person  as  the  subject  of  the  action.  All  exhor¬ 
tative  expressions  are  preceded  by  the  particle  qaH  (see  §  129)  and  are 
rendered  by  let  me,  him  .  .  .  ,  permit  me  to  .  .  .  ,  may  i  .  .  .  ,  etc 


§  01.  Imperative  Suffix  for  Intransitive  Verbs  -Em 


This  suffix  is  added  to  intransitive  verbs  only,  regardless  of  whether 
they  express  a  real  active  idea  or  a  mere  condition.  It  is  suffixed  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  verbal  stem;  and  when  added  to  stems  that  end  in  a 
vowel,  the  obscure  e  of  the  suffix  is  contracted  with  the  vowel  of  the 
stem.  In  such  contractions  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  stem-vowel 
usually  predominate  (see  §  9).  The  second  person  singular  is  not  ex¬ 
pressed.  The  imperative  for  the  second  persons  dual  and  plural  is 
obtained  by  suffixing  to  -Em  the  subjective  pronouns  -ts  and  -tci  re¬ 
spectively  (see  §  24).  These  pronouns  are  added  by  means  of  a  weak 
a- vowel  (see  §  4). 


lit!-  to  eat  13.10 
lewis-  to  wake  up  40.9 
waa’-  to  speak  T.l 
qatcFn-  to  go  8.2 
ma! q!l-  to  dance  28.7 
§§  60-61 


ll'tlEm  eat!  40.26 
hvi'sEm  wake  up!  58.5 
wa'am  speak! 
qa'tcnEm  go! 
maqJyEm  dance! 
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haw-  to  quit,  to  end  14.6 
qatcEn-  to  go  8.2 
tqul-  to  shout  52.8 
qatx-  to  cry  58.15 
xaVn-  to  climb  up  12.4 


ha'um  quit! 

qa'tcnEmats  you  two  go! 
tqu'lE?nats  you  two  shout! 
qa'txEmatci  you  cry! 
xa'hiEinatci  you  climb  up! 


In  negative  sentences  the  imperative  suffix  -Em  is  replaced  by  the 
durative  -Is  (see  §  69).  The  whole  phrase  is  preceded  by  the  particle 
of  negation  leu *,  humi'ntc  not  (see  §  131),  to  which  are  added  the  sub¬ 
jective  pronouns  for  the  second  persons  (see  §§  24,  26). 


xfintm-  to  travel  12. 10 
aus-  to  sleep  24.1 
qaiha'ntc  far  10.3 

waa'-  to  speak  7.1 

qatcFn-  to  go  8.2 

ma'qll-  to  dance  28.7 


Jcwi'nx  xi'ntmis  don’t  travel! 
lewlnx  au'sls  don’t  sleep!  23.9 
leunnx  qaiha'ntcis  don’t  (go)  far 
away!  56.21 

lewinx  sEatsa'tc  wa'als  don’t  thus 
say!  50.1 

leuHs  qa'tcE7iis  don’t  you  two  go! 
54.23,  56.1 

leumi'  nteftea  ma'qlis  don’t  ye 
dance! 


By  suffixing  to  the  imperative  tne  subjective  pronouns  for  the  first 
persons  dual  and  plural  (see  §  24),  an  exhortative  mode  for  these  per¬ 
sons  is  obtained. 

tca'xum  go!  tca'xaimans  let  us  two  (inch)  go! 

58.5 

ll't! Em  eat!  40.26  ll't/Emans  let  us  two  (incl.)  eat! 

ll'tlEmanl  let  us  (inch)  eat! 

na'lEm  start!  na'lEmanl  let  us  (incl.)  start! 


§  62.  Imperative  Suffix  for  Transitive  Verbs  -is  (-a‘s) 

This  suffix  expresses  an  imperative  transitive  idea.  It  must  not  be 
confused  with  the  durative  suffix  -Is  (see  §  69),  the  phonetic  resem¬ 
blance  between  these  two  suffixes  being  purely  accidental.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  durative  -Is  indicates  an  intransitive  action, 
and  is  made  transitive  b}r  the  addition  of  the  transitive  -un  (see  §  28). 

The  student  is  easily  apt  to  confuse  these  two  suffixes,  because  in 
the  prohibitive  mode  the  transitivized  durative  -Isun  (see  p.  518)  is 
used;  but  this  use  is  perfectly  logical,  since  a  transitive  prohibitive  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  idea  of  a  (negated)  action  of  long  dura¬ 
tion  performed  by  a  second  person  as  subject. 

§  62 
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The  following  table  may  best  serve  to  distinguish  at  a  glance  be¬ 
tween  the  different  suffixes  in  -is  that  occur  in  Siuslaw: 


Not  related . 

Related . 


-is  transitive  imperative 
-isun  transitive  prohibitive 


-is  intransitive  durative 
-isun  transitive  durative 


The  imperative  for  the  second  persons  dual  und  plural  is  not  often 
expressed  by  suffixing  to  -is  the  subjective  pronouns  -ts  and  -tci  re¬ 
spectively  (see  §  24),  because  the  subjective  pronouns  are  usually  suf¬ 
fixed  to  attributes  and  particles  that  precede  the  verbal  term  (see  §  26). 


The  interchange  between  -i  and  -a1 

waa'  -  to  talk  7. 1 
Llwan-  to  tell  7.3 

tutc-  to  spear  62.2 
hin-  to  take  along  9.5 
slcwa-  to  stand  10.9 
hamx-  to  tie  8.6 
qatefn-  to  go  8.2 
lit!-  to  eat  13.10 


has  been  discussed  in  §  2. 

wa! als  talk  to  him!  76.18 
Llwa'nis  tell  him!  30.13 
hi'satci  Llwa'nis  well  you  tell 
(them)!  30.3 
t°wa'tcis  spear  it!  64.2 
hi'nistake  it  along! 
skwa'hahs  set  it  up! 
ha' mans  tie  it! 

qa'tcEnisats  you  two  make  him  go! 
li'tHsatci  j^ou  eat  it! 


In  negative  sentences  the  imperative  suffix  is  replaced  by  the  tran¬ 
sitive  form  of  the  durative  -isun  (see  §  69).  The  verb  is  preceded  by 
the  negative  particle  hu\  humi'ntc ,  used  in  connection  with  the  subjec¬ 
tive  pronouns  for  the  second  persons  (see  §§  131,  40). 


Llwan-  to  tell  7.3  lcwi'nx  Llwd’nisun  don’t  you  tell 

him!  17.1,  2 

qatcEn-  to  go  8.2  Jcvnnx  qa'tcEnisun  don’t  }tou  make 

him  go! 

hin-  to  take  along  9.5  TcumVnt^nx  hi'nisun  don’t  you 

take  it  along! 

The  exhortative  for  the  first  persons  is  formed  bjT  adding  to  -is  the 
subjective  pronouns  for  these  persons  (see  §  24). 

laku-  to  take  7.5  la'lcwisans  let  us  two  (inch)  take  it! 

haw-  to  quit,  to  stop  14.6  ha'wisanl  let  us  (inch)  stop  it! 


§  03.  Intransitive  Exhortative  -ixmi  (-aJxmi) 

This  suffix  expresses  an  admonition,  addressed  to  a  first  or  third 
person,  to  perform  an  action  that  has  no  object.  The  verb  must  be 
preceded  by  the  exhortative  particle  qaH  (see  §  129),  and  the  subjective 
§  63 
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pronouns  indicating  the  subject  of  the  action  are  added  to  this  parti¬ 
cle  and  never  to  the  exhortative  suffix  (see  §  26). 

The  reasons  for  the  interchange  between  -ixmi  and  -alxmi  are 
discussed  in  §  2. 


qat&n-  to  go  8.2 
aus-  to  sleep  23.9 
waa'-  to  speak  7.1 

ma'q/H  to  dance  28.7 


qatt  qatcPnl'xmi  let  him  go! 
qaRn  aus%fxrni  let  me  sleep! 
qavlEns  waavxmi  let  us  two  (inch) 
speak! 

qavlEnxan  maqU'xmi  let  us  (excl. ) 
dance! 


hal-  to  shout  13.11 

qatcu-  to  drink  76.12 
lit!-  to  eat  13.10 


qai'lErH  hall'xmx  let  us  (inch) 
shout! 

qa}'lEnx  qatcu1' xml  let  them  drink ! 
qaH  litll'xmi  let  him  eat! 


In  one  single  instance  the  exhortative  for  a  second  person  (singular) 
occurs.  The  suffix  is  followed  by  the  future  passive  -l  (see  §  56),  and 
the  exhortative  particle  is  missing. 


maltc-  to  burn  25.2  miltci'xminx  you  may  get  burned 

(literalh7,  to  burn  [exhortative, 
future  passive]  thou)  26.9 

§  64.  Exhortative  -1 


This  suffix  admonishes  the  speaker  to  perform  an  act,  the  object  of 
which  must  be  one  of  the  second  persons,  and  may  best  be  rendered 
into  English  by  let  me,  thee  ....  The  object  of  the  action  is 
expressed  by  adding  the  subjective  pronouns  to  this  suffix  (see  §  24) 
by  means  of  a  weak  «-vowel  (see  §  4).  Singular  subjects  are  not  ex¬ 
pressed  phonetically;  duality  or  pluralit}^  of  subject  is  indicated  by 
means  of  the  independent  personal  pronouns  (see  §  113).  The  particle 
Tcu  (see  §  127)  frequently  follows  these  exhortative  forms,  and,  when 
preceding  a  form  with  the  second  person  singular  as  the  object  (- lanx ), 
it  changes  the  final  x  into  a  (see  §  4). 


l  /wan-  to  tell  17. 1 
loI-  to  hit 
hatc>-  to  ask  66.16 
L.'wan-  to  tell  17.1 


L/wa’nlanx  let  me  tell  thee! 
LdlEflats  let  me  hit  you  two! 
ha'tc’latci  let  me  ask  you! 
L!wd'nlanaku  let  me  tell  thee! 
<L!wd'nlanx  Jcw 


For  other  devices  employed  in  Siuslaw  for  the  purpose  of  express¬ 
ing  the  exhortative  mode,  see  §  129. 

§  64 
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TEMPORAL  SUFFIXES  (§§  65-74) 


§65.  Introductory 

Siuslaw  shows  a  rich  development  of  the  category  of  time,  and  em¬ 
ploys  a  variety  of  suffixes  for  the  purpose  of  denoting  the  different 
tenses  of  actions  and  conditions.  The  simple  form  of  the  verb  has 
an  indefinite  character  and  is  used  to  denote  past  and  present  occur¬ 
rences,  but  otherwise  the  temporal  classification  is  strictly  adhered  to. 

All  temporal  suffixes  may  be  divided  into  semi-temporal  and  true 
temporal  suffixes.  Primarily,  each  of  these  suffixes  expresses  the  tense 
of  an  intransitive  action  only;  but  by  suffixing  to  the  tense  sign 
transitive  suffixes,  such  as  -un,  -uts,  etc.,  the  same  idea  of  time  for 
transitive  occurrences  is  obtained.  The  only  exceptions  are  found  in 
the  intentional  and  future  tenses,  which  show  two  separate  forms — 
one  for  intransitive  verbs  and  the  other  for  transitive  actions  (see 
§§  41,  70,  73). 

Semi-temporal  Suffixes  (§§  66-70) 

§  66.  Inchoative  -st 


This  suffix  denotes  the  commencement  of  an  action,  and  assumes  in 
some  instances  a  transitional  significance.  Stems  ending  in  a  con¬ 
sonant  insert  a  weak  vowel  between  the  final  consonant  and  the  initial 
element  of  the  suffix  (see  §  4).  When  it  is  desired  to  express  the 
inchoative  tense  of  a  transitive  action,  the  transitive  -un  or  any  of  the 
other  transitive  forms  is  added  to  the  suffix  (see  §§27  et  seq.). 


qvoaxtc-  to  go  towards  62.8. 

7naltc-  to  burn  25.2 
Llxatatc1-  to  attempt  to  run 

qatn*1-  to  be  tired 

qatx-  to  cry  58.15 
wiltc-  to  send 

mate-  to  lie  38.21 


H  qwa'xtcist  tdi'voatc  and  she  began 
to  go  towards  the  water  90.22 
mi'ltcist  he  began  to  burn  29.3 
lxo!  tatc^bst  TcHxu'tc  Llaya'tc  he 
begins  to  attempt  to  run  in  all 
directions  13.8,  9 
qa^niist  a'ntsBte  muu'sku  he  began 
to  get  tired,  his  younger  brother 
58.11 

Haux  stlm  qa'txast  and  they  two 
there  began  to  cry  58.17 
qamita’tc  wi'ltcistun  her  father 
(discriminative)  began  to  send 
her  92.20 

sBatsi'te  mi'tcistun  .  .  .  thus  he 
began  to  fell  .  .  .  94.7,  8 


§§  65-66 
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ha'nimt!-  to  believe  78.1,  2  ul  wan  ha’ nEni' t listun  and  finally 

she  began  to  believe  him  46.3 


In  a  few  instances  this  suffix  will 
same  has  been  verbalized  by  means 

xintm-  to  travel  about  12.10 

wusi-  to  be  sleepy 

lit  I-  to  eat  13.10 


be  found  added  to  a  stem  after  the 

of  the  suffix  -a1  (see  §75). 

Jdeosu'tc  Llaya'tc  ulEnx  xnJntmaist 
everywhere  they  began  to  travel 
about  72.20 

shaHu'm  pEll'tc  xi'ntma^tun  the 
big  one  first  he  began  to  take 
along  92.18 

wusya'aht  ants  ml'Tda  kite  began 
to  feel  sleepy  that  bad  man  26. 
1,2 

wusya! aistin  I  begin  to  feel  sleepy 
26.8 

wa! nwitslt !%' stun  already  he  (had) 
commenced  to  devour  him  94.19 
(l  =  a 1  see  §  2) 


It  sometimes  follows  the  other  true  temporal  suffixes,  lending  to  the 
inchoative  action  a  definite  tense. 


planyaH-  to  be  sorry  (present  planyav tistutsmE  haHc  he  began 
tense)  to  feel  sorry  for  his  (boy)  40.21 

maltc-  to  burn  25.2  Hmalt&'ust  he  will  begin  to  build  a 

fire  90.6 

In  a  number  of  cases  this  suffix  expresses  an  adjectival  idea. 


pin-  to  be  sick  40.21 


yi'q!au-  to  split 
haw-  to  finish  14.6 


ants  plnast  he  (who)  begins  to  get 
sick,  he  (who)  is  sick:  hence  the 
sick  (man)  86.15 

yi'q!dust  q  la'll  pitch  (that)  begins 
to  split,  split  pitch 
hauwavst  finished 
tsima'st  any  kind  of  a  place  (sic) 
66.6 


§  67.  Terminative  -Ixa1  (-a^a1) 

This  suffix  expresses  termination  of  an  action.  The  stem  to  which 
it  is  suffixed  must  be  preceded  by  some  form  of  the  verb  hau-  to  end, 
to  finish.  For  the  interchange  between  -Ixa1  and  -alxai  see  §  2. 

§  67 
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jphtc-  to  go  over  88.15 

hau’un  'pitca}’xai 1  quit  going  over 
(logs) 

qdtx-  to  cry  58.15 
wait-  to  snow 

liau’un  qatxavxai  I  quit  crying 
hau'tx  walti'xa1  it  stopped  snow¬ 

hal-  to  shout  13.11 

ing 

hau’txan  hala^xa*  I  stopped  shout¬ 

hamx-  to  tie  8.6 

ing 

hau’ln  hamxl'xa i  I  quit  tying 
his  .  .  . 

In-  to  call 

hau'ln  lnal'xal  llntc  1  quit  calling 
his  name 

waa'-  to  talk  7.1 

hau’ln  waal'xai  I  quit  talking  to 
him 

It  seems  that  the  terminative  suffix  is  frequently  subject  to  the  law 
of  vocalic  harmony,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Siuslaw  makes  but  little 
attempt  at  the  harmonization  of  its  vowels  (see  §  11).  1  have  found 

a  few  examples  showing  that  the  initial  vowel  of  the  suffix  has  been 
assimilated  to  the  quality  of  the  vowel  of  the  stem.  Whether  this  rule 
applies  to  all  cases  could  not  be  determined  with  any  degree  of  cer- 


tainty. 

xun-  to  snore  27.9 

hau’txan  xunui’xai  (and  not  xunav- 

liun-  it  gets  dark  34.8 

xal)  I  quit  snoring 
hau'tx  hunui’xai  L!a’ai( and  not  hu- 
nal'xai)  it  stopped  getting  dark 

tEmu'-  to  assemble  7.3 

hau'tx  tErnauyau' xa1  hUu’tc  (and 
not  tEma'ayal'xai)  he  quit  as¬ 
sembling  (the)  people 

§  6S.  Frequentative#  -at! I,  -itx  (-a*tx) 

-at!%  denotes  frequency  of  action,  and  may  best  be  rendered  by 
frequently,  always.  In  the  first  person  singular  the  final  long 
vowel  of  this  suffix  is  shortened  (see  §  24).  In  terminal  position  the 
suffix  -at! I  is  often  changed  into  -atlya  (see  §§  7,  24). 


ci'nxa-  to  think  60.21 

a!nixyat!ya  he  is  always  thinking 
12.4 

hakw-  to  fall  8.7 

ha'JcwaHya  it  always  falls  down 
90.12 

qatcEn-  to  go  8.2 

qaht&natlya  he  frequently  goes 
14.5 

nakwa l-  to  be  poor 

ndku'a'yatyanxan  we  (excl.)  are 
always  poor  76.19 

§  68 
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li'u-  to  come  9.2 
ta{-  to  live  16.2 
qaa'-  to  enter  34.5 

In  one  instance  this  suffix  occurs 
lc!ap-  low  tide  36.18 


ni  ctcim  sqalh  Ll'watH  because 
there  he  came  frequently  68.4,  5 
pi''tsis  ta'yatH  in  the  ocean  he 
always  lived  44.18 
n%ctc%' tcanx  tanx  leu 1  qaa' t!%  in- 
q!a'altc  why  do  you,  this  one, 
not  frequently  come  into  the 
river?  44.3,  4 

as  -t!l. 

tE  IcIapa^tH  inqfa'a1  (so  that)  al¬ 
ways  dry  (may  be)  this  river  38. 2 


When  frequency  of  action  in  transitive  verbs  is  to  be  expressed, 
the  transitive  suffixes  are  added  to  the  frequentative  -at!l.  This 
suffix  amalgamates  with  the  transitive  -un  into  -at!yun  (see  §  8). 


cri'nxi-  to  think  60.21 

cil’x-  to  shake  27.2 
planyair  he  is  sorry 


ta{-  to  sit  to  live  16.2 


cinlxyatlyun  mita'ln  I  am  always 
thinking  of  my  father 
d'l’xyat!yun  qna  I  always  shake  it 
tsl’lelya  planya^tlyun  haltc  (ev¬ 
erybody)  is  very  sorry  for  him, 
(everybody)  hates  him  19.2,  3 
(  <  planyaiya' t ! yurt), 
ants  t!l't!yun  ( <taya't!yun )  that 
(on  which)  he  was  sitting  94.6 


-ttx  has  the  same  function  as  - at!l ,  and  was  invariably  rendered  by 
constantly,  always.  It  is  usually  preceded  or  followed  by  the  tem¬ 
poral  adverb  Inat  always  (see  §  120).  The  phonetic  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  this  suffix  and  the  objective  -Itx  (see  §  33)  I  believe  to  be  purely 
accidental.  This  suffix  occurs  often  as  -altx  (see  §  2). 


qatcEn-  to  go  8.2  yaa'xaux  h!ona ir  a'ntsux  qatcEnl'tx 

much  they  two  talk,  those  two 
(who)  keep  on  going  56.7 

paairLn-  to  hunt  15.3  tsi'mqmatc  HEnx  paLnl’tx  some  of 

them  are  constantly  hunting 
82.16,  17 

mEq!al'tx  he  always  dances  86.2 

§  68 


ma'qll-  to  dance  28.7 
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xil’xci-  to  work  48.10 

si' non-  to  desire  18.5 

tdqn-  to  be  full  60.19 
yixum-  to  watch 
qatdn-  to  go  8.2 


xi'l'xcUxaux  a'ntsitcxu  md'tl  they 
two  were  constantly  fixing  those 
their  (dual)  dams  50.3,  4 
si'nxitx  tEtc  mictd he  always 
wants  that  her  younger  sister 
92.13,  14 

taqani’tx  hitu'stc  it  is  always  full 
of  people  70.3,  4 

yixumi' t  xanaux  they  two  were 
constantly  watching  him  94.1 
qatcim’ txaPn  Indt  I  always  make 
him  go 


In  a  few  instances,  especially  when  following  other  suffixes,  the 
frequentative  -itx  seems  to  lose  its  initial  i. 

hawci?  it  ends  14.6  hawavstx  ants  Liya'wa  he  begins 

to  finish  (kindling)  that  fire 
{hawai' stx  <  hawaifst  +  -tx,  see 
§  15)  90.7,  8 

tluhatc’in-  to  try  to  sell  sev-  yaxal'txaux  ta'tcwax  Iqla'nu  ulaux 

t!uhatc>i'ntxaux  (when)  they 
begin  to  multiply  (have  much) 
these  their  (dual)  hides,  then 
they  two  constantly  tried  to  sell 
them  100.19 

yuwiL!a'tx  qauxdnv!  it  constantly 
broke  on  the  top  94.4 

These  three  examples  may  also  be  explained  as  demonstrating  the 
application  of  the  pronominal  suffix  -Itx  (see  §  33). 

§  GO.  Duratives  -is  (-a's),  -us 

Duration  of  action  is  expressed  in  Siuslaw  by  means  of  the  suffix  -s, 
which,  however,  never  occurs  alone.  It  invariably  enters  into  compo¬ 
sition  with  other  suffixes,  such  as  the  suffix  for  the  past  tense,  for  the 
passive  voice,  etc.,  or  it  is  preceded  by  either  %  or  u.  It  is  not  in¬ 
conceivable  that  this  durative  -s  may  be  related  to  the  auxiliary  -s  (see 
§  76).  The  difference  between  -is  and  -us  seems  to  be  of  a  true  tem¬ 
poral  nature. 

-is  (- a1  s )  denotes  duration,  continuation  of  action  of  a  clearly 
marked  future  significance,  and,  owing  to  this  future  character,  it  is 
employed  extensively  in  the  formation  of  the  imperative  mode  (see 

§  69 


erally  (?) 


yu,L!-  to  break 
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§§  60,  62).  Transitive  verbs  add  -un  or  its  equivalents  (see  §  28)  to 
the  durative  -is.  For  the  interchange  between  -Is  and  -als  see  §  2. 


xint-  to  travel  23. 1 
ta{-  to  live,  to  stay  16.2 
rna'qH-  to  dance  28.7 

xnlwn-  to  do  10.5 
waa'-  to  speak  7.  1 
skwa'-  to  stand  10.9 
xniwn-  to  do  10.5 
waa'-  to  speak  7.  1 
tkum-  to  make  a  dam  48.8 

qaLx-  to  count  62.8 


tel' wans  xi'ntls  to  the  water  we  two 
(incl.)  will  keep  on  traveling  92.9 
stlm  ta'ls  there  he  kept  on  staying 
70.12 

wal  yd'tsa  Hn  md’qlls  even  for  a 
long  time  I  still  keep  on  dan¬ 
cing  72.10 

sEa'tsanl  xm'wnls  thus  we  (inch) 
will  do  every  time  72.14,  15 
atsl'tc  wa'als  ants  Kite  thus  kept 
on  saying  the  man  25.9 
skwa! ha1  s  ants  Kite  continually 
standing  is  that  man  64.11 
qnl'xtsEnx  xnl'wnlsun  you  will  con¬ 
tinually  do  it  70.11,  12 
atsl'tc  wa'alsun  thus  he  kept  on 
saying  to  him  64.14 
ulns  tkwa’mlsun  and  we  two  (inch) 
still  will  keep  on  making  dams 
48.14 

qa' Lxesun  ants  tsxayu'wi  (they) 
keep  on  counting  those  days  8.5 


-us  is  suffixed  mostly  to  stems  that  have  been  verbalized  by  means 
of  the  suffix  -a1  (see  §  75),  and  expresses  a  continuative  action  per¬ 
formed  in  the  present  tense.  It  applies  to  transitive  verbs  having 
a  third  person  object.  Examples  for  similar  forms  with  a  second 


person  object  were  not  obtained. 
%lqair  he  digs  84.  2 

Llxmay-  to  kill  16.1 
lit!-  to  eat  13.10 

tkum-  to  make  a  dam  48.8 

lI'u  (they)  come  9.3 
haPwa^-na1-  to  finish 


a’ntsux  ilqa'yus  ants  L!a'ai  those 
two  (who)  continually  dig  that 
ground 

ul  sEds  LJxmal'yus  H  lltll'yus  and 
he  would  kill  and  devour  him 
15.3,  4 

tcl'kwax  tkwaml'yus  L!a'ai  where- 
everthey  two  were  making  dams 
52.24 

ulaux  lf!l'al  l  Ul  Iwi'yus  to  them  two 
salmon  continually  came  98.16 
hauwainl!yusaux  wan  they  two  fin¬ 
ish  it  finally  84.6,  7 

§  69 
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yax-  to  see  20.10  ydxl'us^i  tE  si'xa1  (whenever)  I 

saw  that  canoe  (coming)  100.8,  9 
qnu'w  to  find  31.12  HEnx  qnu  wi'wus  yda'xai  hltcu'wi 

they  would  find  lots  of  people 
(qnu  wi'wus  <qnuwl'y us)  66.22 

By  suffixing  the  durative  -s  to  the  sign  for  the  past  tense,  -yax  (see 
§  74)  a  compound  suffix  -yaxs  is  obtained  which  denotes  an  action  of 
long  duration  performed  in  the  past.  This  suffix  is  often  contracted 
into  -Ixs  (see  §  9). 


aus-  to  sleep  24.1 

qatcuw-  to  drink  76.11 

lit!-  to  eat  13.10 
PeJcu'u-  to  play  shinny  9.4 


au'  syaxsin,  au'sixsin  I  had  been 
sleeping 

qa’tcwalxs,  qa! tcwayaxs  he  had  been 
drinking 

li't.'yaxsin  I  have  been  eating 
pd'Jc^xsin,  pd'Jcuyaxsln  I  have 
been  playing  shinny 


§  70.  Intentionals  -awa x,  -awun 

- awax .  This  suffix  indicates  intention  to  perform  a  certain  action. 
Hence  it  was  usually  rendered  by  I  (thou).  .  .  am  about  to,  I 
(thou)  ...  am  going  to,  I  (thou)  .  .  .  will,  I  (thou)  .  .  . 
want  to.  It  is  used  with  intransitive  verbs  only;  and  it  is  contracted 
with  the  subjective  pronouns,  for  persons  other  than  the  first  person 
singular  and  the  second  dual  and  plural,  into  - awanx ,  - awans ,  - awaux , 
- award ,  - awanxan ,  and  -awanx  (see  §  24). 


dq-  to  run  away  52.10 

li'u  (they)  come  9.3 
yaq u'-  to  look  23.9 

qaqun-  to  listen 

hutc-  to  play,  to  have  fun  7.2 

plul-  to  hunt 


dqa'waxan  I  intend  to  run  away 
90.21 

antsplna'st  ul  cfi’rixyatlya  dqa'wax 
that  sick  (man)  always  thought 
of  running  away  86.15 
Llwa'wanx  you  intend  to  come  25.8 
yoqu* ya' wax  he  intended  to  see  70.8 
yaqu'ya'wanxan  we  (excl.)  are  go¬ 
ing  to  see 

qaquna'wax  L!a’ai  they  were  go¬ 
ing  to  listen  30.18 
hu'tcawans  we  two  (inch)  are  go¬ 
ing  to  play  10.5 

piula’waxux{ln  we  two  (excl.)  in¬ 
tend  to  go  hunting  51.22 
mlhva'waxts  you  two  will  cut 


mlku-  to  cut  90.5 
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xaHc-  to  roast  90.9 

Ll'u  (they)  come  9.3 

tEmu'-  to  assemble  7.3 
maatc  it  lav  32.22 


Haux  xaHca'waux  and  they  two 
finally  intend  roasting  90.8 
Liwa'wanl  wfoi  we  (inch)  are  about 
to  arrive  now  66.1 
.  tEmua'waxtd  you  will  assemble 
mEtca'wanx  they  intended  to  lie 
down  38.23 


-awun.  This  suffix  expresses  the  same  idea  as  -awax,  from  which 
it  differs  in  so  far  only  as  it  implies  a  transitive  action  that  has  a 
third  person  as  its  object.  It  is  probable  that  by  some  process  of 
contraction  this  suffix  represents  an  abbreviation  from  an  original 
-awaxaFn  or  -awaxun. 


hln-  to  take  along  9.5 

waa'-  to  speak  7.1 
laku-  to  take,  to  get  7.5 

tEmu'-  to  assemble  7.3 

yaqu<-  to  look  23.9 

True  Temporal 


hlna'wun  ants  plna'st  she  intends 
taking  along  that  sick  (man) 
88.1,  2 

H  waa'wun  ants  hltc  L!a'ai  and  he 
was  about  to  talk  to  these  people 
yaa'xal  t!amc  l(ikwa'wun  many 
children  he  wants  to  have  (to 
get) 

tEmua'wun  ants  L!a'ai  hltc  many 
people  are  about  to  assemble 
30.8 

sqd'tmaux  yoqu'ya'wun  from  there 
they  two  intended  to  watch 
62.18,  19 

Suffixes  (§§  71-74) 


§  71»  Introductory 

Siuslaw  distinguishes  between  three  true  temporal  categories, 
lamely,  present,  future,  and  past.  Excepting  for  the  first  of  these, 
vhich  is  used  to  denote  present  and  past,  this  differentiation  is  clearly 
narked  and  strictly  adhered  to. 


§  72.  Present  -t 

It  denotes  an  action  performed  at  the  present  time.  Stems  ending 
n  a  vowel  lengthen  the  vowel  before  adding  the  suffix  -t;  stems  ending 
n  a  insert  an  obscure  (or  weak)  vowel  between  their  final  consonant 
nd  the  suffix  (see  §  4).  Transitive  present  actions  are  expressed  by 
dding  to  the  -t  the  transitive  suffixes  -un  and  -uts  (see  §§  28,  29). 

§§  71-72 
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wllw-  to  affirm  30.11 

hlq!-  to  start  15.1 

si'nxl-  to  desire  11.7 

wa'sLsl-  to  be  angry 

tea’ xu-  to  turn  back  58.5 
qatcEn-  to  go  8.2 

xaln-  to  climb  up  62.7 
qatha'ntc  way  off  10.3 

mciltc-  to  burn  25.2 

qaqun-  to  listen  30.18 

lit!-  to  eat  13.10 
yaquK-  to  see  23.9 

wllw-  to  affirm,  to  agree  30.11 


Haux  wan  wl’lut  they  two  finally 
affirmed  90.6 

sEatsl'tc  waa'  H  hX’qlaH  thus  he 
talks  and  starts  (off)  22.5,  6 
si'nxlt  taqavna  he  wants  some¬ 
thing  18.5 

wa'sLslt  ants  tsimi'l'a  was  angry 
that  muskrat  52.17 
H  tca'xaH  he  turns  back  16.5 
qa't&nt  he  goes  12.9 
qa!tcintaux  they  two  are  going  23.1 
txii  xa'V-nt  he  just  climbs  up  12.4 
qaiha' ntctanl  wan  we  (incl.)  have 
come  far  now  66.3,  4 
hai'mut  ma!ltcit  everything  burned 
(down)  34.18 

qa' quhantun  pl'u  kite  he  heard 
(make)  noise  (the)  people  36.23, 
24 

ll't!Etun  he  ate  him  (up)  94.19 
yo'  quhaitun  ants  inq!a'al  he 
looked  at  that  river  36.21,  22 
H  ma’quL  vn'lutun  then  Crow 
agreed  to  it  36.6,  7 


§  73.  Future  -tux 


This  suffix  is  added  to  intransitive  stems  onty,  and  it  denotes  an 
action  that  is  to  take  place  in  the  future.  Stems  ending  in  a  vowel 
lengthen  the  same  before  adding  this  suffix.  When  added  to  stems 
that  end  in  a  t,  an  obscure  (or  weak)  vowel  is  inserted  between  the  final 
t  of  the  stem  and  the  initial  consonant  of  the  ending  (see  §  4). 

Whenever  -tux  is  to  be  followed  by  the  subjective  pronouns  for  the 
second  person  singular,  inclusive  and  exclusive  dual  and  plural,  and 
the  third  person  plural,  it  is  contracted  with  them  into  - tunx ,  - tuns , 
-tauxlln  (?),  - turd ,  - tunxan ,  and  -tunx  respectively  (see  §  24).  The 
transitive  future  is  rendered  by  means  of  the  suffixes  -ytZn,  -iwyun 
(see  §  41). 

qatcEn-  to  go  8.2  qa’tc  ntuxan  I  will  go  22.2 

qa'tchitunx  thou  shalt  go  22.2 

L.'wan-  to  tell,  to  relate  17.1  i!wd!ntunx  thou  shalt  tell  30.12 

Llwa'ntuxtcn  you  will  tell  7.3 

§  73 
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smuf-  to  end  9.1 
Ll'u-  to  come  9.2,  3 

qwaxte-  to  go  down  to  the 
river  48. 18 
hutc-  to  play  7.2 

aq-  to  run  away  52.10 

sinq!-  to  be  hungr}7-  44.11 

mlku-  to  cut 

xau'  he  died  40.21 
xvcHl!-  to  turn  back  12.6 

lcUnk'y-  to  look  for  16.1 


smu't,Etux  it  will  end  20.5 
Ll'utux  he  will  come  9.2 
Ll’utunxan  we  (excl.)  will  come 
30.11 

nl'klanl  qwa'xtcHux  alone  we 
(inch)  will  go  down  62.14 
hu'tctuns  we  shall  play  10.6 
Ku'tctunlwe  (inch)  shall  play  7.2 
a'qtuns  we  two  (inch)  will  run 
away  92.2 

si'nq!  tauxtin  we  two  (excl.)  will  be 
hungry 

m/L’kHuxts  Wlaya!  you  two  will 
cut  salmon  90.5 

xa'utuxavx  they  two  will  die  88.7 
xwl'Lltunl  we  (inch)  will  turn 
back  60.9 

tqauwl'tcins  kli'nk'itux  upstream 
we  two  will  look  for  .  .  .  56.17 


§  74.  Past  -yax 

This  suffix  expresses  an  act  performed  long  ago.  The  idea  of  a  past 
ransitive  action  is  conveyed  by  suffixing  to  -yax  the  transitive  -un 
-nd  -uts  (see  §§  28,  29,  2).  It  is  subject  to  contraction  whenever  fol- 
owed  by  the  subjective  pronouns  for  the  second  person  singular,  in- 
lusive  and  exclusive  dual,  third  dual,  inclusive  and  exclusive  plural, 
nd  third  plural  (see  §  24).  The  contracted  forms  for  these  persons 
re  - yanx ,  - yans ,  -yauxHn,  - yaux ,  - yard ,  - yanxan ,  and  -yanx.  This 
uffix  always  requires  that  the  accent  be  placed  on  the  first  syllable  of 
he  word. 


quH"1-  to  dream 
tkum-  to  close  48.8 
Llha-  to  pass  by  80.12 
to1-  to  live  16.2 

(tint-  to  start  20.3 

Ll’u  (they)  come  9.3 


Kite  qvt'tfyax  a  person  dreamt 

68.21 

amts  tkwa'myax  (when)  it  closed 
78.3 

Qa'ai  dx  Ll'hayax  along  North 
Fork  it  passed  by  32.19 
mEyd£kus  tat' yax  l  lay  a'  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  (they)  lived  in  a  place 
82.11,  12 

Hn  slhl'tc  xi'ntyax  (when)  I  began 
to  grow  up  (literally,  then  I 
[into]  growing  started)  100.18 
Ll'uyans  we  two  (inch)  came 

§  74 


3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2—12 - 34 
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hutc-  to  play  7.2 


li'u  (they)  came  9.3 
xintm-  to  travel  12.10 

si'nxi-  to  desire  18.5 


hin-  to  take  along  9.5 
waa'-  to  speak  7.1 
L.'wan-  to  relate  17.1 


hu’tcyans  (when)  we  two  (inch) 
play  78.9 

hu'tcyanl  (when)  we  (inch)  play 
78.13 

Ll'uyanxan  we  (excl. )  came 
ul  xilntmPyaxaPn  and  he  took  (them) 
along  92.13 

tc&na'taP  si' n'xyaxafin  whoever  de¬ 
sired  it  11.6,  7 

qaiha'ntc  hi'nyaxaPn  ya£Jcus  way 
off  took  him  seal  68.17,  18 
sEatsitc  waa'yaxaun  thus  he  told 
him  36.11 

s* atsH’tc  l  ! waa' nyaxaPn  thus  he  re¬ 
lated  to  him  38.8 


The  past  suffix  is  frequently  added  to  a  duplicated  stem,  denoting 
a  past  action  of  long-continued  duration  (see  §  108). 


laku-  to  get,  to  have  7.5 
hlq!-  to  start  22.6 
ha{q-  shore  44.7 
qatx  darkness,  night  38.21 
tu'tc-  to  spear  62.2 


la'l&kyax  hitu'tc  tExmu'nya  she 
was  taking  a  male  person 
sEa'tsa  hi' q!aq!yax  thus  it  started 
15.1 

tci'wcmE  hai'qiqyax  from  the 
water  ashore  it  had  come  56.13 
qairxixyax  tE  h!a!ai  it  was  getting 
dark  34.4 

iP waJtdtcyaxaPn  tE  ya£kus  I  have 
been  spearing  this  seal  66.17 


In  a  few  instances  it  has  been  found  following  the  present  - 1 , 
although  for  what  purpose  could  not  be  ascertained. 


hlq!-  to  start  22. 6 

hi'q!alt  22.6 

tUmct /*-  to  raise 

tU'mctlit 

children  30.23 

wilw-  to  affirm 

wiiHut  90.6 

30.11 

qatcEn-  to  go  8.2 

qa!tclnt  12.1 

maHc-  to  lie  32. 22 

mE'tcht 

xaHc-  to  roast  90. 8 

xairtcit 

74 

a'ntsux  hi' q ! attycix pukwa}' t 
those  two  who  had  started 
to  play  shinny  78.15 
Haux  wan  tU'nictHtyax 
then  they  two  finally 
raised  children 
vn'lutyaxan  I  agreed 

qa' tc'ntyaxan  I  went  away 
mi'tcHyaxa^n  l  layu'stc  I 
laid  itdownontheground 
xa^tcityaxa^n  he  roasted  it 
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(For  the  idiomatic  use  of  the  past  suffix  in  conditional  clauses  see 
§  136.) 

VERBALIZING  SUFFIXES  (§§  75-77) 

§  75.  Verbalizing  -a1,  -Tii 

While  the  majority  of  Siuslaw  stems  do  not  require  the  addition 
of  a  specific  verbal  suffix  in  order  to  convey  a  general  verbal  idea, 
these  two  suffixes  have  been  found  added  to  a  large  number  of  neutral 
stems,  especially  in  the  present  tense.  They  may  therefore  be  ex¬ 
plained  as  verbalizing  a  neutral  stem  and  as  expressing  an  intransitive 
action  of  present  occurrence.  They  are  frequently  used  to  denote  an 
action  performed  by  the  third  person  singular,  for  which  person  Sius¬ 
law  has  no  distinct  suffix  (see  §  21).  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  these  suffixes  are  identical  with  the  Alsea  inchoative  - al ,  -m,1  and 
that  - a 1  bears  some  relation  to  the  Coos  intransitive  -aai.1  While  no 
difference  in  the  use  of  these  two  suffixes  could  be  detected,  it  was 
observed  that  - u *  is  never  added  to  stems  that  end  in  a  y,  p,  or  in  a. 


pin-  to  be  sick  15.4 
hutc-  to  play  7. 2 
waa'-  to  speak,  to  say  7.1 
lit!-  to  eat  13.10 
haiq-  shore  44.7 
yax-  to  see,  to  look  20.10 
skwa-  to  stand  10.9 
smut1-  to  finish,  to  end  11.1 
aus-  to  dream,  to  sleep,  23.9 
Lxas-  to  fly,  to  jump 
tqul-  to  shout  52.8 
sun-  to  dive  64.21 


plna he  was  sick  40.21 

hutca?  72.6,  hutcu ir  23.8  he  plays 

waav  he  says  8.9 

lH!av  he  eats  46.12 

hatqa1'  he  comes  ashore  82.5 

y%xav  he  looks  66.6 

skwaha?  he  stands  14.4 

snafu1'  it  ends  14.6 

asuv  he  dreams  68.22 

Lxasuv  he  jumps 

tquluv  he  shouted  92.6 

s%nuv  he  dives 


That  these  suffixes  are  not  essentially  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
expressing  a  verbal  idea,  but  that,  like  their  Alsea  equivalents,  they 
may  have  originally  conveyed  inchoative  ideas,  is  best  shown  by  the 
fact  that  all  such  verbalized  forms  are  parallel  to  bare  stem-forms. 
In  all  such  cases  the  amplified  form  seems  to  denote  inception  and 
(at  times)  finality  of  action. 

wctn  wllwa!  now  he  affirms  58. 9  wan  wllwa1'  he  begins  to  affirm 

17.7 

ul  tcin  and  he  came  back  7.7  tcHna1'  he  came  back  68.16 


*  See  Coos,  p.  332. 
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Ll'u  (they)  arrive  9.3 

xdu'  he  died  40.21 

atsd’tc  L.rwaan  thus  he  tells 
58.22 

a'ntsEnx  xni'wnE  those  (who) 
do  it  78.20 

tai  he  is  sitting,  he  lives  16.2 

Jcumi'ntc  yax  not  (he)  sees  34.4 

Hnx  had!  they  quit  11.4 

H  wdn  skwahaJ  now  he  stands 
(up)  28.8 

Hwaa'  then  he  says  11.2 
smu'tfa  it  ends  11.1 


t<n!ntau  hltc  Liwair  whatever  per¬ 
son  came  24.7 

xawa1'  hltc  (when  a)  person  dies 
42.11 

yda'xaux  L.'dna v  much  the}r  two 
begin  to  talk  56.7 
sEa'tsanx  xnJiwnav  thus  they  begin 
to  do  (it)  78.19 

tqau'wntc  tayav  upstream  (they) 
commence  to  live  82.12,  13 
yixa1'  wdn  (they)  commence  to  look 
66.9 

sqalTc  wan  hawa!'  here  finally  it 
ends  14.6 

skwahaif  he  stands  14.4 

waci v  he  says  8.9 
smitfu it  ends  14.6 


§  76.  Auxiliary  ~s,  -t 

These  suffixes  express  our  ideas  to  have,  to  be  with.  A  peculiarity 
that  remains  unexplained  is  the  fact  that  they  are  always  added  to  the 
locative  noun-forms  that  end  in  -a  or  -us  (see  §  86). 

-s  is  always  added  to  the  locative  form  ending  in  -a,  and  never  to 
the  -us  form,  which  may  be  due  to  phonetic  causes.  The  use  of  this 
suffix  is  rather  restricted.  It  is  not  inconceivable  that  it  ma}^  be  related 
to  the  durative  -Is  (see  §  69). 


Absolutive 

tsd'L !l  arrow  50.14 

qal'tc  knife 
Ikwa'ni  pipe 

lqai,ctu  log  32.21 


Locative 

tsfalya'  50.9 

qal'tcya' 

Tkwa'vya 

lqa'tuwa 


Auxiliary 

na'lian  Hn  tslL  !iya' s  I  will 
have  an  arrow  50.16 
qa'l’tcyas  he  has  a  knife 
Ihoa'nyasin  I  am  with  a 
pipe 

lqa'tuwas  he  has  a  stick 


-t  occurs  very  often,  and  is  added  to  all  forms  of  the  locative  case. 
It  can  never  be  confused  with  the  sign  of  the  present  tense  -t,  because 
it  is  invariably  preceded  by  the  locative  forms  in  -a  or  -us,  while  the 
suffix  for  the  present  tense  follows  vowels  and  consonants  other  than  a 
or  s  (see  §  72). 
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Absolutive 

Locative 

Auxiliary 

qlutcu'nl  woman 
’  30.21 

qlutcu'nya  76. 7 

qlutcunya' t  he  has  a 
wife  48.8 

led' tan  horse  34.9 

kotana! 

leuml'ntc  leotana't  not 
they  had  horses 
100.20,  102.1 

fix  tooth 

i)  A  / 

t  ixa 

t’ixa't  ca'ya  teeth  has 
(his)  penis  90.19 

ylktl'l'ma  big  40.6 

ylktl'l'ma 

ylletl'l'mat  ca'ya  he  has 
a  big  penis  92.1 

li't!al  food  34.23 

lit  lay  a'  13.7 

leuml'n  tc  lit!  a ya'  £(they) 
had  no  food  34.10 

kll'nu  ladder 

kll'nwa 

Jcll'nwat  ants  hltsl H  a 
ladder  has  that  house 
80.12 

ts' q  something 

13.2. 

taqah'na  18.5 

hal'mut  leurnl'nte  tdqav- 
naV-tc  hl'qv}  they  all 
had  no  hair  (literally, 
all  not  with  something 
is  their  hair)  68.12 

slxa 1  canoe  56.5 

SExau'  48.18 

SExau'tin  I  have  a  canoe 

ten' til  wind 

tcnt!yu's 

leuml'ntc  tclt! yu' st 
(there)  was  no  wind 

mlta  father  54.22 

mlta'yus 

inita!yust  he  has  a  father 

mlla  mother  54.23 

mlla'yus 

7nlla'yust  he  has  a 
mother 

lqai,Ktu  log,  stick 
32.21 

Iqatuwlyu's  88.16 

Iqatuvn'yust  he  has  a 
stick 

hltsl house  25.2 

hltsl' s  48.7 

hltsl' st  he  has  a  house 

Ll'mstl  raw 

Lvnstl's 

tenle  ants  Llml'stlst 

L!a'ai  where  (there 
was)  that  green  place 
34.2,  3 

§  77.  Suffix  Transitivizing  Verbs  that  Express  Natural  Phenomena  -l! 

A  suffix  with  a  similar  function  is,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  to 
be  found  in  but  one  other  American  Indian  language;  namely,  in 
Alsea.  This  suffix  is  added  exclusively  to  stems  expressing  meteoro¬ 
logical  phenomena,  such  as  it  snows,  it  rains,  the  wind  blows,  night 
approaches,  etc. ;  and  it  signifies  that  such  an  occurrence,  otherwise 
impersonal,  has  become  transitivized  by  receiving  the  third  person 
singular  as  the  object  of  the  action.  Its  function  may  best  be  com¬ 
pared  with  our  English  idiomatic  expression  rain,  snow  overtakes 
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him,  night  comes  upon  him,  etc.  By  adding  to  -l!  the  subjective 
pronouns  for  the  first  and  second  persons  (see  §  24),  the  same  expres¬ 
sions  with  these  persons  as  objects  are  obtained.  This  suffix  always 
follows  the  tense  signs,  and  immediately  precedes  the  pronominal 


suffixes. 

qalx  night,  darkness  38.21 
td't’i  wind 

tsxaya V  day  breaks  50.3 
Tc!ap-  low  tide  36.18 
u’ltl  snow  76.10 
hi'n£Tcit  it  rains 


HxHn  stlmk  qaifxtuxL !  us  two 
(excl.)  there  night  will  overtake 
94.18 

td't'lL!  a  storm  overtook  him 
tsxaya}' l!clux  (when)  day  came 
upon  them  two  48.9 
kla'jptuxL!  low  tide  will  overtake 
(them)  36.18 

walltHuxL  !in  snow  will  overtake 
me 

JifHv}k!ltiL!anx  rain  pours  down 
upon  them 


It  is  not  inconceivable  that  this  suffix  may  represent  an  abbreviation 
of  the  stem  L!a’ai  place,  world,  universe  (see  §  133),  which  the 
Siuslaw  always  employs  whenever  he  wants  to  express  a  natural  phe¬ 


nomenon. 

tsxaya' u  Lla'ai  day  breaks  50.3 
hi'n£k!ya  L!a'ai  it  rains  78.1 
k!uwinair  L!a'ai  (there  was)  ice  all  over  76.11 
qa^xixyax  tE  Lla'ai  it  got  dark  34.4 


PLURAL  FORMATIONS  (§§  78-80) 

§  78.  Introductory 

The  idea  of  plurality  in  verbal  expressions  may  refer  either  to  the 
subject  or  object  of  the  action.  In  most  American  Indian  languages 
that  have  developed  such  a  category,  and  that  indicate  it  by  means  of 
some  grammatical  device,  plurality  of  subject  is  exhibited  in  intransi¬ 
tive  verbs,  while  plurality  of  object  is  found  in  transitive  verbs. 
Such  plurality  does  not  necessarily  coincide  with  our  definition  of  this 
term.  It  may,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  does,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
denote  what  we  commonly  call  distribution  or  collectivity.  Thus  the 
Siuslaw  idea  of  plurality  is  of  a  purely  collective  character,  and  seems 
to  have  been  confined  to  the  subject  of  intransitive  verbs  only.  Even 
the  contrivance  so  frequently  employed  by  other  American  Indian 
languages,  of  differentiating  singularity  and  plurality  of  objects  by 
§  78 
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means  of  two  separate  verbal  stems— one  for  singular  and  the  other 
for  plural  objects — is  not  found  in  Siuslaw.1  One  and  the  same 
verbal  stem  is  used  in  all  cases;  and  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  there  are  more  than  one  recipient  of  a  transitive  action, 
this  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  the  numeral  particle  yaa'xa}  (see 
§  139)  or  of  the  stem  h!a'ai  (see  §  133),  as  may  be  seen  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  examples: 

yuwa’yun  ants  q!a'll  he  gath-  yuwa'yun  yaa'xai  ants  q  la’ll  (they) 
ered  pitch  gathered  lots  (of)  that  pitch 

88.5,  6 

yixa’yun  hltc  I  saw  a  person  yixa'yun  yda’xai  kite  I  saw  many 

people 

wa'aHsmE  ants  hltc  he  said  to  waa'aHsmE  ants  L!a'ai  hltc  he  said 
his  man  to  all  (of)  his  people  7.1 

L!dxa'xaHsmE  hltc  he  sent  his  L!dxa'xautsmE  hltc  L!a'ai  he  sent 
man  many  people  30.1,  2 

But  if  Siuslaw  does  not  employ  a  distinct  grammatical  process  for  the 
purpose  of  pointing  out  plurality  of  objects  of  transitive  actions,  it 
has  developed  devices  to  indicate  collectivity  of  subjects  of  intransitive 
verbs.  For  that  purpose  it  uses,  besides  the  numeral  particle  yda'xal 
(see  §  139)  and  the  stem  L!a'ai  (see  §  133),  two  suffixes  ( -uu  and  - tx )  that 
are  added  directly  to  the  verbal  stem.  These  suffixes  are  always  added 
to  verbal  stems  that  denote  an  intransitive  act,  and  their  functions  may 
best  be  compared  to  the  functions  exercised  by  the  French  on  or 
German  man  in  sentences  like  on  dit  and  man  sagt. 

§  79.  Plural  -uu,  -Uwi 

This  suffix  expresses  an  action  that  is  performed  collectively  by 
more  than  one  subject.  Etymologically  it  is  the  same  suffix  as  the 
verbal  abstract  of  identical  phonetic  composition  (see  §  97),  and  the  use 
of  one  and  the  same  suffix  in  two  functions  apparently  so  different 
may  be  explained  as  due  to  the  fact  that  there  exists  an  intimate  psy¬ 
chological  connection  between  an  abstract  verbal  idea  and  the  concept 
of  the  same  act  performed  in  general. 2  The  following  example,  taken 

1 1  have  found  only  one  case  of  such  a  differentiation.  I  was  told  that  the  stem  qaa-  to  entek,  to 
put  in,  refers  to  singular  objects,  while  the  stem  Lxaa-  can  be  used  with  plural  objects  only.  But 
as  this  information  was  conveyed  to  me  after  much  deliberation  and  upon  my  own  suggestion,  I  am 
inclined  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  interpretation.  It  is  rather  probable  that  these  two  stems 
are  synonymas. 

8  The  same  phenomenon  occurs  in  Dakota. 
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at  random,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  comparison  more  clearly.  The 
Siuslaw  word  xU’xcu'wi  (stem  xil'xcri-  to  work)  may  have  two  distinct 
meanings.  When  used  nominally  (as  a  verbal  abstract),  it  may  best  be 
rendered  by  the  concept  of  working,  work;  when  used  verbally, 
it  is  to  be  translated  by  to  work  in  general,  all  (many) 
work.  This  psychological  connection  between  such  terms  as  work 
and  to  work  generally,  collectively,  may  have  led  to  the  use  of 
one  and  the  same  suffix  in  a  nominal  and  verbal  capacity  (see  §  22). 
This  suffix  is  added  directly  to  the  verbal  stem,  and  its  double  form 
may  be  due  to  rapidity  of  speech  rather  than  to  any  phonetic  causes. 
It  is  frequently  preceded  by  the  temporal  suffixes,  especially  the  pres¬ 
ent  -t  (see  §  72),  and  it  was  always  rendered  by  they  .  .  .  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  action  is  usually  emphasized  by  the  use  of  the  numeral 
particles  hafmut  all,  yafxa*  many  (see  §  124),  and  of  the  stem  L.'a'ai 
(see  §  133).  The  particle  either  precedes  or  follows  the  verb.  This 
suffix  requires  the  accent. 


tEmu'-  to  assemble  7.3 
hutc-  to  play  7.2 
j)Eku'~  to  play  shinny  9.4 

h'yats-  to  live 

hal-  to  shout  13.11 

ma'qll-  to  dance  28.7 
xnlwn-  to  do  10.5 


milcu-  to  cut  90.5 

qatcEn-  to  go  8.2 
ts%L  /-  to  shoot  10.3 

maatc-  to  lay  32.22 


tE?nu'u  they  came  together  30.16 
hutcu’u  L.ra'ai  they  play  8.8 
pEku'wi  Lfa'ai  they  play  shinny 
70.10 

yaP'xa1  h'yatsu >wi  lots  (of  people: 
live 

halu'u  ants  Kite  l  !a'ai  shout  collec¬ 
tively,  those  people  70.9 
mEq!yu'u  L!a'ai  they  dance  28.8 
ssa'tsa  xniwnu,u  ants  L.fa'at  thus 
do  it  collectively,  those  people 
70.22,  23 

qiutcu'ni  L/a'ai  ul  mlku,u  Ifia'a! 

many"  women  cut  salmon  82.14 
qatcEnatv!u  they  walk  about  34.11 
tsiL!atu'u  yaa'xai  L!a'ai  they  are 
shooting  8.6 

ya'qu'yun  ants  li't!al  mUcu'u 
L!a'ai  he  saw  that  food  lying 
(around  in  great  quantities 

36.26,  27 


Owing  to  the  frequent  interchange  between  the  u-vowel  and  tb(| 
diphthong  a?  (see  §  2),  this  suffix  occurs  often  as  - aa -aaqwi. 
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stlm  slew  aha11' wi  L!a'ai  there  they 
are  standing  (collectively)  28.9 
sEa'tsa  klq!yaa'wi  ants  L/a'ai  thus 
they  (will)  start 

sEatsaa’wi  tE  kite  Lla'ai  thus  (they 
do  it)  these  people 
Tc  link* ya' a*  ni'etea  tE  to?  many 
(were)  going  to  see  how  this  (one 
was)  living 

§  80.  Plural  -tx 

This  suffix  exercises  the  same  function  as  the  preceding  - uu ,  differ¬ 
ing  from  it  in  so  far  only  as  its  subjects  must  be  human  beings.  It  is 
added  either  to  the  bare  stem  or  to  the  stem  verbalized  by  means  of 
the  suffixes  -a\  -u*  (see  §  75),  or  it  follows  any  of  the  temporal  suffixes. 
The  function  of  this  suffix  as  a  personal  plural  is  substantiated  by  the 
fact  that  the  verb  to  which  it  is  added  must  be  followed  by  the  col¬ 
lective  forms  of  Kite  person,  Jiltcuu hltcu'wi  (see  §  97).  Whenever 
this  suffix  is  added  to  a  stem  that  has  been  verbalized  by  means  of  the 
suffixes  -a\  -u\  it  coincides  in  phonetic  structure  with  the  temporal 
and  objective  form  -atx  (see  §§  33,  68).  But  the  following  collective 
hitcu'u  differentiates  these  two  forms.  Stems  ending  in  an  alveolar  or 
affricative  add  this  suffix  by  means  of  a  weak  «-vowel  (see  §  4).  This 
suffix  is  always  rendered  by  they,  people. 

tEmu'-  to  assemble  7.3  ul  wan  tEmu'tx  hltcu'u  finally  the 

people  assembled  7.6 
tEmuwai'tx  hltcu’wi  sqallc  people 
assembled  there  66.15 
H  wan  sEatsa'tx  hitcu’m  now  they 
(began  to  do  it)  thus  7.5,  6 
H  wh>n  hutca'tx  hitcu'u  now  they 
(commence  to)  play  9.3 
ul  wan  waa' tx  hltcu'u  then  finally 
people  said  16.1 

atsl'tc  ivaaif mxustx  hltcu'u  thus 
they  began  to  talk  to  each  other 
64,  20,  21 

H  wan  qaJt&ntx  finally  they  went 
16.2 

havmut  tqau,mtc  tayairtx  hitcu'wi 
all  up-stream  they  lived  82.13 

§  80 


sEa'tsa  thus  11.10 
hutc-  to  play  7.2 
waa to  talk  7. 1 

% 

qatcEn-  to  go  8.2 
tal-  to  live  16.2 


skwa'-  to  stand  10.9 
Mq!-  to  start  15.1 
sEa'tsa  thus  11.10 
TdinY-  to  go  and  see  16.1 
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pEku'u-  to  play  shinny  9.4  paJcwat'tx  hUcu'u  tE  L/a'ai  these 

people  play  shinny  78.7 

hal-  to  shout  hali'tx  hltcu'u  people  shout  13.11 

§  81.  IRREGULAR  SUFFIXES  -n  {-In),  -my ax  (-m) 

Here  belong  two  suffixes  whose  exact  function  and  etymology  can 
no  longer  be  analyzed.  It  is  even  impossible  to  tell  whether  they 
represent  petrified  formative  elements,  or  elements  of  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  restricted  scope,  which  may  be  responsible  for  their  sporadic 
appearance. 

The  first  of  these  suffixes  to  be  discussed  here  is  the  suffix  -n-  or 
-In-.  It  never  occurs  independently,  being  always  followed  by  another 
verbal  suffix,  such  as  the  transitive  -un  (see  §  28),  the  temporal  (see 
§§  65-74)  and  the  passive  suffixes  (see  §§  38,  39,  54-59).  It  seems  to 
be  related  to  the  reciprocal  -naw  (a),  and  its  function  may  be  charac¬ 
terized  as  expressing  a  transitive  action  involving  reciprocality  or 
mutuality. 

tlu'hatc ’-  to  try  to  sell  t!uhatc>lfnun 1  I  try  to  sell  it 

Haux  t!uhatfci'ntxaux 1  they  two 
try  to  sell  their  (hides)  100.19 

ma'q!l-  to  dance  28.7  maq!ena'wun  I  will  cure  him  (lit¬ 

erally,  dance  for  him) 
mEq!eina' au  a  dance  will  be  ar¬ 
ranged  for  him  19.2 
sEa  ata's  ants  ma! qllnutnE  (for) 
him  only  this  dance  is  arranged 
28.7 

mmq!-  to  buy  (in  exchange  H  mi'nqlmunE  tsxaxu  she  is 
for  a  slave)  (?)  bought  in  exchange  for  a  slave 

76.3 

Li'u-  to  come  9.3  Liunau'wyaux 2  (when)  they  two 

come  together  46.7 

The  other  irregular  suffix  is  -m,  which,  however,  occurs  by  itself  in 
only  one  instance.  It  is  usually  followed  by  the  suffix  for  the  past 
tense  -yax  (see  §  74),  and  expresses  in  such  cases  an  action  that  almost 
took  place.  It  was  invariably  rendered  by  almost,  very  near. 

1  The  use  of  this  suffix  may  he  justified  here  by  the  fact  that  the  idea  to  sell  requires  a  seller  and 
a  buyer. 

a  The  -n  is  used  here  because  the  action  involves  two  persons — one  that  comes,  and  another  that  is 
approached. 
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xint  he  goes,  he  travels  20.3 

hakw-  to  fall  8.7 
aus-  to  sleep  24.1 

qatcFn-  to  go  8.2 
Icun-  to  beat  72.17 
qatx-  to  cry  58.15 


pi' 't  sis  xi’ntma  in  the  ocean  he 
travels  (around  ?)  44.1,  2 
ha'humyaxan  I  almost  fell  down 
au> smfyaxan  I  very  nearly  fell 
asleep 

qa! tcnhnyaxan  I  very  nearly  went 
lcunnamyaxaun  I  almost  beat  him 
qd'txEmyax  he  very  nearly  cried 


Nominal  Suffixes  (§§82-105) 
§  82.  INTRODUCTORY 


The  number  of  nominal  suffixes  found  in  Siuslaw  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  rather  small,  and  the  ideas  they  express  do  not  differ  mate¬ 
rially  from  the  ideas  conveyed  by  the  nominal  suffixes  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  languages.  There  is,  however,  one  striking  exception,  for 
imong  the  neighboring  languages  (Coos  and  Alsea)  Siuslaw  alone 
possesses  nominal  cases.  Another  interesting  feature  of  the  Siuslaw 
nominal  suffixes  is  the  large  number  of  suffixed  formative  elements 
that  require  the  accent,  and  their  phonetic  strength  (see  §  12). 

§  83.  DIMINUTIVE  -tsh’ln 


This  suffix  conveys  our  diminutive  idea,  and  may  be  added  to  stems 
that  express  nominal  and  adjectival  concepts.  Under  the  influence  of 
the  consonant  preceding  it,  it  may  be  changed  into  -aslfinf  When 
added  to  stems  that  end  in  a  vowel,  the  vowel  of  the  suffix  is  con¬ 
tracted  with  the  final  vowel  of  the  stem  (see  §  9).  When  followed  by 
the  augmentative  -il'md,  the  -in-  element  of  this  suffix  disappears  (see 
§  84).  This  suffix  requires  the  accent. 


t!amc  infant  40.19 
If  l' a1  fish  56.1 

qlutcu'ni  woman  30.21 
mita  father  54.22 

li'pxan  niece  (?)  92.17 

led' tan  horse  34.9 


tlamci'  slfin  a  little  boy  94.16 
If l' sKin  Lla'ai  many  small  fish 
46.6,  7 

qlntcuni'  slfin  a  little  woman,  a  girl 
mitfa'slfnl'tin  my  step-father  (lit¬ 
erally,  my  little  father)  100.3,  4 
lipxani' slfintcwax  they  two  (were) 
his  little  nieces  92.15,  16 
Tcotani' slfin  a  small  horse,  a  pony 


1  Owing  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  texts  and  examples  were  obtained  from  William  Smith,  an 
Alsea  Indian  (see  p.  438),  whose  native  tongue  has  no  true  alveolar  spirants  (s,  c),  this  suffix  appears 
frequently  in  the  texts  as  Ack’in. 


§§  82-83 
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L!mdk'>-  short 

yak-  small  29.4 

xyal’x  almost,  very  nearly  11.1 

hl'catca  a  while 


l ImakH'sk^in  very  short  50.18 
yaa'k/i/sk'>in  very  small  36.23 
xyal’xi'  sk'in  qa'tdnt  qaiha’ntc  he 
went  a  little  ways  (literally,  al¬ 
most,  a  little,  he  goes,  far)  12.1 
hicatca'  sk'in  a  little  while  64.8 


§  84.  AUGMENTATIVE  -il'ina 


-tl-md  expresses  the  idea  of  largeness,  and,  in  terms  of  relation¬ 
ship,  that  of  age;  and  it  may  be  suffixed  to  stems  expressing,  besides 
nominal,  also  adjectival  ideas.  When  added  to  stems  that  end  in  a 
lateral,  the  lateral  of  the  suffix  disappears  in  accordance  with  the  law 


of  simplification  of  consonants 
accent. 

ql'utc  woman  48.17 
LypL-  grandfather 
kamL  grandmother  96.22 

tldmc  infant  40.19 

tEXam  strong  10.1 

pEni's  skunk  86.1 
yikt  big  48.8 


(see  §  15).  This  suffix  requires  the 

qlutd'l’md  old  woman  94.22 
Lipoma  grandfather 
waah'tx  ants  kamL' mate  she  said 
to  that  her  grandmother  96.21 
tldmch'l’md  old  infant,  hence 
young  (man)  54.22 
tEXvn'l'ma  very  strong  (man). 

hence  old  (man)  40.10 
pEnisi'l'ma  a  large  skunk 
yikti'l’ma  very  big  40.6 


The  diminutive  suffix  is  not  infrequently  added  to  the  augmentative 
for  the  purpose  of  mitigating  the  impression  made  by  the  augmenta 
tive,  and  vice  versa. 

tldmc  infant  40.19  t!dm<M’ma! sk'in  little  big  infant 

hence  little  boy  94.20 

mild  mother  54.23  milask'i'l-md1  step-mother  (liter 

ally,  little  old  mother) 


CASE-ENDINGS  (§§  85-87) 

§  85.  Introductory 

Unlike  the  languages  spoken  by  the  neighboring  tribes,  SiuslaT 
shows  a  rich  development  of  nominal  cases.  Two  of  these,  the  geni 
tive  or  relative  case  and  the  locative,  are  formed  by  means  of  sepa 
rate  suffixes,  while  the  discriminative  case  is  formed  by  means  of 
vocalic  change  (see  §  111).  In  addition  to  these  distinct  case-endings 

i  The  contraction  of  mUask’l'l'rnd  from  mtlask’inl'l'ma  may  be  explained  as  due  to  the  assimilatic 
of  n  to  l  following  the  contraction  of  the  vowels. 

§§  84-85 
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there  exists  a  great  number  of  nominalizing  suffixes  indicating  nom¬ 
inal  ideas  of  an  absolutive  (nominative)  form;  so  that  the  Siuslaw  noun 
maybe  said  to  show  four  possible  cases, — the  nominative  or  absolutive 
case,  the  discriminative,  the  genitive  or  relative  case,  and  the  locative, 
which  has  an  extended  meaning.  In  discussing  these  case-endings  it 
will  be  found  preferable  to  begin  with,  the  locative  case,  because  of 
the  important  position  it  occupies  in  the  language. 


§  86.  The  Locative  Case  -a,  - us 


These  two  suffixes  indicated  originally  local  ideas  of  rest,  and,  as 
such,  are  best  rendered  by  our  local  adverbs  on,  in,  at,  to,  etc.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  this  primary  function  was  extended  so 
that  these  suffixes  may  also  mark  the  noun  as  the  object  of  an  action, 
thereby  exercising  the  function  of  an  accusative  case-ending.  The 
use  of  these  suffixes  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  objects  of  action 
and  the  adverbial  idea  of  rest  may  be  explained  by  the  intimate  psy¬ 
chological  connection  that  exists  between  these  two  apparently  dis¬ 
tinct  concepts.  The  following  example  will  serve  to  illustrate  this 
connection.  The  sentence  I  cut  salmon  may,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
does,  denote  the  idea  I  cut  on  the  salmon. 

The  correctness  of  this,  interpretation  is  furthermore  brought  out 
by  the  fact  that  the  verb,  upon  which  these  suffixes  are  dependent, 
can  under  no  circumstance  appear  in  transitive  form.  Should,  how¬ 
ever,  such  a  verb  appear  with  a  transitive  suffix,  the  noun  will  then 
cccur  in  the  absolutive  form;  and,  since  confusion  might  arise  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  subject  and  object  of  the  action,  the  subject  of  the 
iction  is  always  discriminated  (see  §§21,  111). 

The  importance  of  these  two  suffixes  as  formative  elements  may  be 
deduced  from  the  fact  that  they  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  forms 
expressing  our  periphrastic  conjugation  to  have,  to  be  with  (see 
If  76)  and  that  the  adverbial  suffixes  (see  §§  90,  91,  93)  can  be  added  only 
:o  nouns  that  occur  with  these  locative  endings. 

- a  expresses,  besides  the  nominal  object  of  an  action,  also  the  local 
dea  of  rest.  There  is  a  tendency  to  have  the  accent  fall  upon  this  suffix. 


It’i'a 1  fish  56.1 


ml'JcHuxts  It'laya!  you  two  shall 
cut  salmon  90.5 


Liya! a?  fire  25.5 
ts!aln  pitch  26.6 


havqmas  Llya'wa  near  the  fire  26.1 


yuwa'yauxlln  yaa'xa!  tslilna'  we 
two  (will)  get  much  pitch 
94.17,  18 
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qiutcu'ni  woman  30.21 
jpE~ku'u-  to  play  shinny  9.4 
tci  water  36.20 

L!a!ai  ground,  place  7.1 

led' tan  horse  34.9 

fix  tooth 
td  water  36.20 


tcbmtca'mi  ax  27.10 


Kite  si'rfxya  qiutcu'nya  (a)  person 
wants  a  woman  76.7 
pEku'ya  xcll  !airL  !a'ai  many  shinny 
sticks  (they)  make  78.5 
td'wa  maHc  ants  ...  in  the  wa¬ 
ter  lay  that  .  .  .  32.22 
tci'wa  H  k!uxwinav  on  the  water 
ice  appeared  76.13 
mik!a L.faya'  in  a  bad  place 
12.10;  13.1 

humi’ntc  Kotana’ t  not  they  had 
horses  100.20;  102.1 
fixa't  (it)  has  teeth  90.19 
ulaux  td'watc  hakwa' a1  they  two 
into  the  water  thrown  will  be 
88.7,  8 

tci'wanE  hai'qiqyax  from  the  water 
(it)  came  ashore  56.13 
tchmtca'  myatc  xawa'au  with  an  ax 
(he)  killed  will  be  28.1 


-its.  Like  the  preceding  -a,  it  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  form¬ 
ing  the  locative  case  of  nouns  and  of  expressing  the  local  idea  of  rest. 
It  is  suffixed  to  nouns  in  -u  (see  §  97)  and  in  -i  (see  §  98).  When 
added  to  nouns  in  -i,  the  -i  of  the  noun  is  consonantized,  so  that  the 
suffix  appears  to  be  -iyus  (see  §  8);  while,  when  suffixed  to  nouns  in  -u, 
the  -u  of  the  suffix  is  contracted  with  the  u  of  the  noun  (see  §  9). 


lc!uxwi'ni  ice 


jpVi'ti  lake  62.18 
tsd'ti  sand  beach 
Pe1cu'u  shinny  game 


hutcu'wi  fun  8.5 


qauxal'x  Jc!uxwiniyu's  on  top  of  the 
ice  76.14,  15 

tsi'sqan  pJc'itiyu's  tEmu'yax  deer 
at  (the)  lake  assembled  34.11. 
ta'is  tsitiyv! s  (you)  will  keep  on 
living  on  the  sand  beach  46.15 
sEa  leunu'tswa  jpEku'us  Llaya'  he 
always  beats  (people)  at  shinny 
78.18,  19 

a'l'tutunx  Kutcuu'stc thou  also  shalt 
come  to  the  fun  22.8 
umliyu'stc  Liu'  to  thunder  (it)  came 
36.8,  9 


u'mli  thunder 
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A  numbei  of  nouns  undergo  unexplained  phonetic  changes  when¬ 
ever  the  locative  suffix  is  added,  while  others  employ  an  abbreviated 
form  of  this  case-ending.  Since  no  fixed  rules  can  be  given  that 
will  cover  each  of  these  cases,  it  will  be  best  to  tabulate  all  such  nouns, 
giving  their  absolutive  and  locative  forms.  These  nouns  are  as  follows: 


Absolutive  case 

misl'a1  elder  sister  90.23 
mictclri  younger  sister  40.2 
mita  father  54.22 
mila  mother  54.23 
L.'a'ai  earth,  many  7.1 
lqaintu  log  32.21 
au'tdsi  camas  96.20 
hltc  person  15.2 
si'?naxu  landing-place 
tsEhau’ya  grass  8.6 
yaP'xa  fern-root  80.18 
hltsl H  house  25.2 


Locative  case 

misa'yus  40.12,  13 
mictca!  yus 
mita’yus 
mUa'yus 
L.'ayu's  76.10 
Iqatuwlyu's  88.16 
aHdyu's  98.11,  12 
hltu's  66.14 
sima'xus  48.21 
tsEhau'yals 
yafL’xaus 
hltsi's  58.8 


In  many  cases  one  and  the  same  noun  shows  in  its  locative  forms 
both  case-endings,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  examples: 


L!a!ai  ground,  many  7.1  L.raya!  13.1  and  L.'ayu's  76.10 

au'tdsi  camas  96.20  au'tdsya  and  aHdyu’s  98.11,  12 

hltc  person  7.1  hltu's  66.14  and  hltu'tc  7.5 


A  few  nouns  appear  with  locative  case-endings  that  seem  to  bear  no 
relation  to  the  suffixes  -a,  -us.  The  following  have  been  found: 


Absolutive 


Locative 


sl'xa1  boat  56.5 


hamlrtcl  whale  82.5 


%lqwaa'tEm  alder  tree  92.5,  6 
xwd'ka  head  29.5 


Lxau'  spear  64.7 


SExau'1  48.18 

sExa^'tc  qaa'xo.m  into  a  canoe  it 
was  put  34.5 
hamltcu' 

havmut  hamltcu'  VTcwa1'  all  (some) 
whale  got  82.6 
ilqutml' 

%lqutml'aux  qaair  an  alder  tree  they 
two  entered  92.6 
xwakl' 

lairqat  skvoahavtx  xwakl’  feathers 
(they)  placed  on  their  heads  10.9 
Lxau'hl  64.11 


1  The  locative  form  sExaH'  may  be  explained  as  a  noun  with  the  local  suffix  of  rest  used  as  the 
object  of  an  action  (see  §  91). 

§  86 
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kite  person  7.1 

md'quL  crow  34.23, 
qayu'wints  stone 
quLl'mt  anus  86.9 
ya£kus  seal  62.4 
Laa'  mouth  28.2 


hUu'tc 

la'TcHlwi  hUu'tc  a  sheriff  7.5 

muqwarL  34.21 

qayuna'ts  62.7 

quLiml't 

yEltu's  62.2 

Laaya /  29.2,  96.7 


Nouns  that  end  in  the  augmentative  suffix  -il'md  (see  §  84)  change  the 
final  a  into  a  clear  a- vowel  whenever  the  locative  is  to  be  expressed. 


yilcti'l'ma  very  big  40.6 
qlutci'Vmd  old  woman  96.15 

In  a  few  instances  the  locative 
verbial  suffix  of  instrumentality. 

teimtea! mi  ax  27.10 


yiJcti'l'mat  cd'ya  he  has  a  big  penis 
92.1 

qlutci'l’matc  to  the  old  woman 
94.16 

suffix  -a  has  the  function  of  an  ad- 

Hauxwan  tdmtci' my  a  qa!tcint  and 
they  two  now  an  ax  take  along 
(literally,  with  an  ax  go)  96.10, 
11 

skwahaa'wi  L.fafai  hal'mut  ants  tci- 
mtci'mya  they  are  standing,  all 
those  who  have  axes  28.9;  29.1 


§  87.  The  Relative  or  Genitive  Case  -Evil,  -Em 

These  suffixes  have  the  function  of  the  Indo-European  genitive  case- 
endings. 

-Eml  is  suffixed  to  the  absolutive  form  of  the  noun;  and  when 
added  to  nouns  that  end  in  a  long  vowel,  its  obscure  e  is  contracted 
with  the  long  vowel  of  the  noun  and  disappears  (see  §  9).  The  noun 
to  which  this  suffix  is  added  is  always  the  object  of  the  action. 

It’i'a1  salmon  56.1  If  lay  fJ  ml  txaltf  salmon’s  tracks 

Iqla'nu  hide  100.15  Iq/dnvt’ml 1  yixlH  many  hides  (lit¬ 

erally,  of  hides  a  multitude)  102. 

1,2 

t!l,  t!l’yai  bear  56.11;  58.14  t/lyayE'ml  txa{n£  bear  tracks  56.10 
pi’lqHs  raccoon  pilqutsEfml  Iqla'nu  raccoon-hide 

tExmu'ni  man  30.21  tExmu'nyEml  Llxml'tl  a  man’s  bow 


§  87 


i  See  §  9. 
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This  suffix  may  be  added  to  pronouns  and  particles,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following1  examples: 

na  I  21.8  ni' ctc%mEnx  na'rnH  tvq  because 

thou  (art)  of  me  fa)  relative  21.5 
ha?  mut  all  10.9  ‘  h^mutu'ml1  mad’ti  of  all  (the)chief 

This  suffix  is  also  employed  in  the  formation  of  the  independent 
possessive  pronouns  (see  §  114). 

-Em  differs  from  the  preceding  -sml  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  added 
only  to  the  locative  form  of  the  noun,  and  that  in  the  few  examples 
that  were  obtained  it  denotes  the  subject  of  an  action. 


Absolutive 

md'quL  crow  34.23 
u'mll  thunder 
Kite  a  person  7.1 
kitsi 'l  house  25.2 


Objective 

muqwaf  l 
umll’yus 
hltu'tc  7.5 
hltsi's  58.8 


Relative 

mwqwa' levi  wa'as  Crow’s 
language  34.21. 
uvill'yusEm  wa'as  Thun¬ 
der’s  language  36.8 
hltu'tcEm  Llxrra'tl  (an)  In¬ 
dian’s  bow 

hitsi'sEm  tEqyu'wi  of  house 
(the)  frame 


When  followed  by  other  suffixes,  the  obscure  e  of  -evi  drops  out, 


and  the  consonants  are  combined  into  a  cluster. 


Absolutive  Objective 

mild  mother  54.23  milaJyus 


mdt/i'  elder  brother  mdtH'yus 
58.11 


Relative 

mUa'yusmitin  mild  of  my 
mother  (her)  father;  my 
grandfather 

mat  !i' yusmitin  t!dmc  my 
elder  brother’s  boy 


§  88.  THE  POSSESSIVE  SUFFIXES 

Possessive  relations  of  the  noun  are  expressed  in  Siuslaw  by  means 
of  the  suffix  -%  that  is  followed  by  the  subjective  pronouns  (see  §  24). 
Posssession  for  the  third  person  singular  is  expressed  by  the  suffix  -tc 
added  to  the  noun  without  the  aid  of  the  sign  of  possession,  -l.  Pos¬ 
session  for  the  third  persons  dual  and  plural  is  indicated  by  adding 
the  subjective  pronouns  -aux  and  -nx  to  the  suffix  -tc.  Thus  it  would 
seem  that  Siuslaw  employs  two  distinct  suffixes  for  the  purpose  of 
expressing  possession:  -%  used  for  the  first  and  second  persons,  and 
- tc  for  the  third  persons. 

i  See  §  11. 

§  88 
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The  possessive  suffixes  are  verbalized  by  adding  the  auxiliary  suffix 
-t  (see  §  76)  to  the  sign  of  possession;  so  that  Siuslaw  may  be  said  to 
possess  two  sets  of  possessive  suffixes, — one  purely  nominal  set  and 
one  with  a  verbal  significance.  In  the  latter  set  the  suffixes  for  the 
third  persons  are  missing. 

All  possessive  suffixes  stand  in  terminal  position  following  even  the 
case-endings  and  the  adverbial  suffixes. 

The  following  table  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  formation  of  the  pos¬ 
sessive  suffixes: 


Nominal 

Verbal 

[1st  person . 

-In 

-Itln 

Singular  . 

.  . 

\  2d  person . 

-inx 

-Itlnx 

13d  person . 

-tc 

Inclusive . 

-Ins 

-itlns 

Dual  .  .  . 

Exclusive . 

2d  person . 

-ixfin 

-ita^xHn 

-Its 

-Hits 

3d  person . 

-tcwax 

[Inclusive . 

-ml 

-Itlnl 

Plural  .  . 

Exclusive . 

2d  person . 

-xnxan 

-Itlnxan 

-Itcl 

-Ititcl 

3d  person . 

-tcEnx 

The  pronominal  suffix  for  the  exclusive  dual  - auxfLn ,  -axtin,  has  been 
abbreviated  here  to  -xiln.  This  abbreviation  may  be  the  result  of 
contraction.  The  i  of  the  possessive  suffixes  appears  frequently  as  a 
diphthong  a 1  (see  §  2).  The  possessive  suffixes  follow  all  other  nomi¬ 
nal  suffixes. 


ts’U'mvft  friend  23.4 
mita  father  54.22 

hitsl '*  house  25.2 
lln  name  13.10 
txatn*  track,  path  56.10 

misl' a1  elder  sister  90.23 
wa' as  language  34.21 

§  88 


ts’il'mu'tin  my  friend  36.15 
mita'aHin  .  .  .  mUa'aHin  my  fa¬ 
ther  .  .  .  my  mother  (literally, 
I  have  a  father  ...  a  mother) 
100.1 

tca'xumans  hitsi'stcin  let  us  two 
go  back  to  my  house!  58.5 
ll'tc^t  ll'nlnx  cougar  (will  be)  thy 
name  13.5,  6 

maatc  txa'nl'tcinx  it  lies  in  thy 
path  48.22 

misl'aHc  her  elder  sister  40.11 
sEatsi'tc  wa'astc  thus  he  said  (lit¬ 
erally,  thus  his  language)  40.26 
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t!amc  child  40.19 

ledpx  eye  36.16 
tclL  hand  50.18 
mita  father  54.22 
xwd'Jca  head  29.5 
mad'ti  chief  11.2 

xu'nha ’}  a  bet  78.15 


tldmdns  td'ntux  our  (dual  incl.) 

boys  will  return  42.7 
Jcopxal'xdn  our  (dual  ex  cl.)  eyes 
td'xits  your  (dual)  hands 
mita'tcw.ax  their  (dual)  father  52.8 
xwd'Tcalnl  our  (incl.)  heads 
madti'  nxan  our  (excl.)  chief 
madti’tci  your  chief 
xu' nhaltcEnx  their  bets  70.7 


The  possessive  suffixes  may  be  added  to  particles  and  attributive 
elements  that  precede  the  noun.  This  is  due  to  a  tendency  inherent 
in  the  language  to  keep  the  principal  parts  of  speech  free  from  all 
pronominal  elements,  and  which  finds  its  counterpart  in  the  tendency 
to  add  all  subjective  suffixes  to  the  adverbs  that  precede  the  verb 
instead  of  to  the  verbal  stem  (see  §  26). 

In  many  instances  the  independent  possessive  pronouns  (see  §  114) 
are  used  in  addition  to  the  possessive  suffixes.  This  is  done  for  the 
sake  of  emphasis;  and  in  all  such  cases  the  suffixes  are  added  to  the 
independent  pronouns,  and  not  to  the  nominal  stem. 


sEatsi'tc  thus  8.1 
na  I  21.8 

nictd'tc  how,  manner  36.4 
his  good  38.21 

sEa’tsa  thus  11.10 
sEai'na  he,  that  one  15.4 
na  I  21.8 
JcixEs  ten  8.1 

his  good  38.21 


sEatsi'tdn  ha}  thus  I  think  (liter¬ 
ally,  thus  my  mind)  21.7 

wa'alsEnx  na'mElitin  wa'as  you  will 
continually  speak  my  language 
36.13 

nictd'tdnx  ha 1  how  (is)  thy  mind 
40.3 

hi'sinx  ha}  hail' tux  you  will  feel 
better  (literally,  good  thy  heart 
will  become) 

sEa'tsatc  nictamwhmu  thus  (is)  his 
custom  38.16 

sEaina'mltc  wa'as  waa'syaxaan  his 
language  he  spoke  36.14 

na'mHins  ho’tan  our  (incl.  dual) 
horses 

Tci'xEstcwax  hau'yax  t!dmc  they  two 
had  ten  children  (literally,  ten 
their  two,  had  become,  children) 
60.16,  17 

hifisinl  ha 1  we  are  glad  (literally, 
good  our  [inch]  heart)  72.18 

§  88 
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his  good  38.21 
na  I  21.8 

ants  that  there  7.1 


h&’slnxan  hltsi''  good  (was)  our 
(excl.)  house  100.13 
na'?nEllnxan  tE'q  our  (excl.)  rela¬ 
tive  102.5 

tll'ya1  lakwa'huun  a'ntsin  mat!l ' 
(a)  bear  caught  that  there  my 
elder  brother  58.18 


Nominal  possessive  suffixes  are  added  to  verbal  stems  in  many  cases 
when  the  object  stands  in  some  possessive  relation  to  the  subject  of 
the  sentence  (see  §  33).  Siuslaw  uses  for  that  purpose  the  verbal  set 
of  possessive  suffixes  (see  table  on  p.  546) ;  and,  since  the  pronouns  in¬ 
dicating  the  subject  of  the  action  are  added  to  particles  and  attributive 


elements  preceding  the  verb  (see  § 
terminal  position. 

alq-  to  leave 

hau-  to  become 
yd^xa1  much  8.5 
his  well  38.21 
waa'-  to  speak  7.1 
yda>xai  much,  many  8.5 

lxu'Is  dry  60. 19 


26),  these  suffixes  occur  mostly  in 

tav~kEns  aya'  qaltl  tE  sl'xa1  here  we 
two  (inch)  shall  leave  our  canoe 
56.5 

havnanx  hau'tuxaltl  ha 1  different 
will  become  thy  mind  60.14 
sEa'tsan  ulln  yd'xaltl  ha1  that’s  why 
I  (know)  much  (in)  my  mind  20.9 
tn'h'.yanxan  hl'sltl  ha 1  we  (excl.) 

are  very  glad  24.5,  6 
atsl'tcFnx  wa'alslti  tsi'mqma  thus 
you  shall  tell  your  people  78. 10 
HEnx  ydafxaHG  ffitla1  they  have 
much  food  (literally,  and  they 
much  their  food)  80.17 
Lxu'lst^nx  ants  If l' a1  dry  (is)  that 
their  salmon  80.17,  18 


The  possessive  suffixes  are  sometimes  added  to  the  verbal  stem,  es¬ 
pecially  the  suffix  for  the  third  person  singular. 


xwI'lHux  he  will  return 


%vaav  he  says  8.9 

l!xuxu-  reduplicated  form  of 
l!xu-  to  know  40.16 

§  88 


si'nxltx  ants  t!amc  xvn'L.'tuxtc  he 
wanted  his  boy  to  come  back  (lit¬ 
erally,  he  desired  his,  that  boy, 
shall  come  back,  his)  42.5,  6 
Tcumi'ntc  wa'aHc  ants  qasLl'u  not 
she  said  (to)  that  her  husband 
Jcu<  l  !xv!xutc  ha}  not  he  knew  his 
mind  58.4 
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The  subjective  pronouns  may  at  times  perform  the  function  of 
the  possessive  suffixes.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  the 
pronoun  for  the  first  person  singular  when  used  in  connection  with  a 
demonstrative  pronoun. 

taa~k  this  here  32.13 


ants  that  there  7.1 

ADVERBIAL  SUFFIXES  (§§  89-96) 

§  89.  Introductory 

Siuslaw  expresses  all  adverbial  relations  derived  from  nouns  by 
means  of  suffixes,  that  precede  even  the  pronominal  suffixes.  Of 
these,  the  local  suffixes  indicating  motion  and  rest,  and  the  local  suffix 
expressing  the  ablative  idea  from,  can  be  added  only  to  the  locative 
forms  of  the  noun  (see  §  86).  It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  that  there 
is  no  special  suffix  denoting  instrumentality.  This  idea  is  either  ex¬ 
pressed  by  means  of  the  locative  -a  (see  §  86),  or  it  is  conveyed  through 
the  medium  of  the  local  suffix  of  motion  -tc  (see  §  90)  and  of  the  local 
-ya  (see  §  93),  or  it  may  be  contained  in  the  suffix  of  modality  -itc 
(see  §  94).  All  these  ideas  are  so  closely  interwoven  with  that  of  in¬ 
strumentality,  that  the  instrumental  use  of  elements  denoting  primarily 
objects,  motion,  and  modality,  presents  no  difficulty  whatsoever. 

§  90.  Local  Suffix  Indicating  Motion  -tc 

It  is  added  to  the  locative  forms  of  the  noun  (see  §  86),  and  may  be 
best  rendered  by  to,  into,  at,  on,  upon,  towards. 

ten  water  64.24  Haux  tcn'watc  hahva'a 1  and  they 

two  into  the  water  will  be 
thrown  88.7,  8 

hltsiH  house  25.2  ulnx  wan  tc&n  hltsi'stc  they  now 

returned  into  the  house  60.10, 
11 

vn'ltcistun  inisa'yustc  he  sent  her 
to  her  elder  sister  92.20 

§§  89-90 


t!l’yai  lalcwa'lcuun  ta'lcin  t!amc  (a) 
bear  caught  this  my  boy  60.9, 10 
wa’ a1 1  sin  ta'lcin  wa’as  speak  to  me 
(with)  this  my  language  36.10 
t!i'yai  lakwa'lcuun  a'ntsin  mat!i' 
(a)  bear  caught  that  there  my 
elder  brother  58.18 


misi'a1  elder  sister  90.23 
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L!o!ai  ground  76.10  LJayu'stc  to  the  ground  94.8 

sl'xa 1  canoe  56.5  SExad'tc  qaa'xam  into  a  canoe  were 

put  34.5 

pk'i'ti  lake  62.18  pJc'itiyu'stc  tEmu'yax  at  the  lake 

(they)  came  together  34.13,  14 

qlutd'l’md  old  woman  94.22  Llu'waux  qlutd'l’ma'tc  they  two 

came  to  an  old  woman  94.16 

qayu'wints  rock  xalna 1  qayuna! tsitc  (one)  climbs 

up  the  rock  62.7 

md'quL  crow  34.23  liu'  muqwa!  lHc  he  came  to  Crow 

*  36.3 

k!lx  L!a'ai  everywhere  Jc!exu'tc  Llaya'tc  waa'un  every¬ 

where  he  said  ...  7.2 

Local  adverbs  and  stems  denoting  local  phrases  are  not  considered 
as  nouns.  Hence  they  can  have  no  locative  forms,  and  the  adverbial 
suffixes  are  added  directly  to  such  words. 

ha{q  shore  44.7  yixa i'  ha}qtc  (they)  looked  ashore 

66.6 

Inu  outside  38.23  ulEnx  Inu'tc  Llha!  and  they  outside 

went  38.23 

qo’xum  away  from  shore  34.6  qd'xumtc  havmut  qwa'xtdst  out 

into  the  water  all  went  34.15 

qa'xiln  up,  above  34.21  qa'xdntc  hakwa’yunE  upwards  it 

is  thrown  8.7 

qaHia'n  far  56.8  qathafntc  tsiL!aif  he  shot  far  10.3 

In  like  manner  the  local  suffix  is  added  to  the  independent  pronouns; 
and  all  such  pronouns,  when  followed  by  this  suffix,  have  the  function 
of  objective  pronouns  (see  §  113). 

nd  I  21.8  tEmu'tuxtd  ndtc  you  shall  come  to 

me  72.11 

nlxats  thou  humi'ntc  hlirsa  nl'xatc  not  good  (it 

is)  on  you  12.5 

In  a  few  instances  the  local  suffix  -tc  has  been  found  added  to  the 
absolutive  form  of  nouns.  This  ungrammatical  suffixation  may  be  due 
either  to  imperfect  perception  on  my  part,  or  to  errors  on  the  part 
of  the  informant.  The  instances  referred  to  are  as  follows : 


pada'rwi  sand  beach 

Vc! I' a1  mouth  of  the  river 

§  90 


pacfi'wltcrlx  qatc*natv!u  along  the 
sand  beach  they  walked  34.14 
Llu'wanx  IkH'aHc  they  came  to  the 

mouth  of  the  river  66.11 
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inqla’l  river,  creek  30.23  Haux  Liu!  inq!a'itc  and  they  two 

came  to  a  creek  56.4 

In  many  instances  the  locative  form  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  followed 
by  the  local  suffix  of  motion  -to  indicates  the  idea  of  instrumentalitv. 

hitsiH  td'qnis  tdwa'tc  the  house  (is) 
full  of  water 

taqani'tx  hitu'stc  it  was  always  full 
of  people  TO.  3,  4 

tdmtca'  my  ate  xawa'au  with  an  ax 
he  will  be  killed  28.1 
td'qnis  lit!  ay  a!  to  ants  hit  si'1  full 
with  food  (was)  that  house  54.5 
si' rixyunE  tsUlna'tc  xawa’au  it 
was  desired  (that)  with  pitch 
he  should  be  killed  24.1 
sEaina'tc  xawa’au  with  that  (thing) 
he  will  be  killed  26.6 

§  91.  Local  Suffix  Indicating  Rest  -u  (-as) 

This  suffix  is  added  to  such  stems  as  are  not  considered  nominal, 
and  hence  can  not  express  the  local  idea  of  rest  by  means  of  the  loca¬ 
tive  -a  or  -us  (see  §  86).  It  is  consequently  suffixed  to  adjectives — 
which  are  really  intransitive  verbs — and  it  performs  for  such  terms 
the  additional  function  of  a  locative  case-ending.  The  only  noun  to 
which  this  suffix  has  been  found  added  in  its  local  and  objective  mean¬ 
ing  is  the  stem  si'xa 1  canoe  (see  §  86).  This  apparently  exceptional 
use  of  the  local  suffix  -u  in  connection  with  a  noun  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  informant,  unable  to  recall  a  single  instance  of  the  noun 
si'xa 1  in  its  proper  objective  form  ( sixaya'f ),  and  not  conscious  of  the 
grammatical  processes  of  her  language,  has  endeavored  to  form  the 
objective  case  according  to  her  own  idea.  The  idea  implied  by  this 
suffix  may  be  rendered  by  in,  at,  on.  The  interchange  between  -u 
and  -au  has  been  discussed  in  §  2. 

mi'kla  bad  14.7  ni'etd  tEX  xi'ntmis  Kite  mik!aa' 

L.raya'  how  (can)  always  travel 
a  person  in  a  bad  place?  12.10; 
13.1 

k!ix  each,  every  24.4  txu'nx  k!lxv!  Llaya'  xi'ntmis  just 

you  eveiy  where  will  continually 
travel  13.6,  7 

§  91 


td  water  64.24 
Kite  person  7.1 
tcimtca'rni  ax  27.10 
li't!a 1  food  34.6 
tslaln  pitch  26.6 

sE(i  that  one  10.1 
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lellx  each,  every  24.4 
sEaitB  such,  in  that  manner  15. 1 
yaa'le li'sle'1  in  \ery  small  36.23 
si'xa 1  boat  56.5 


lelexu'  Llaya'  H  sEaHE  on  each  place 
such  (was  the  world)  14.6;  15.1 
HEnx  sqalle  IHJa?  sEaHv!  and  they 
eat  on  such  (a  place)  62.5,  6 
y die  lisle’’ inu'  Llaya '  H  tlyu'wi  on  a 
very  small  place  they  lived  38.19 
lqaintu  txu  maatc  ants  sexo0'  sticks 
merely  were  lying  in  that  boat 
48.20,  21 


Instances  where  this  suffix  has  the  function  of  a  locative  case¬ 
ending  may  be  given  as  follows : 


lei  lx  each,  every  24.4 
ml' lei  a  bad  14.6 
si'xa 1  canoe  56.5 


lele'xu'tcLlaya'tcLloxa'xa^tsmE  to 
each  place  he  sent  his  .  .  .30.1 
lI'u  ml'lelaHc  Llaya' tc  he  came  to 
a  bad  place 

SExau'n  si'n'xya  a  canoe  I  want 
SExa^'tc  qaalxam  into  a  canoe  were 
put  34.5 


§  92.  Local  Suffix  -ix  (-alw,  -yax) 

This  suffix  is  used  chiefly  in  connection  with  verbs  of  motion,  and  is 
added  to  nouns,  adjectives,  and  adverbs.  Its  function  may  best  be 
compared  to  the  function  performed  by  our  adverbs  on,  over,  along, 
when  used  in  connection  with  verbs  of  motion.  The  long  l  of  the 
suffix  is  often  changed  into  a1  (see  §  2)  or  diphthongized  into  ya 
(see  §  7). 


Qa’a'tc  a  tributary  of  the  Sius- 
law  river  called  at  present 
North  Fork 
paau’wi  sand  beach 

haiq  shore  44. 7 

qaux  high,  up  80.9 

his  well,  straight  38.21 

qau'xtin  sky 
idle  where  34.2 


Qa'aHdx  pEll'tc  Llha'yax  along 
North  Fork  at  first  it  passed 
32.19 

paa^'vntdx  qatcEnatu'u  along  (its) 
sand  beach  they  walked  34.14 
hai'qalxanl  tca'xwltux  along  the 
shore  we  will  go  back  66.12,  13 
qauxal'x  Te!uxwi?ilyu's  on  top  of 
the  ice  76.14,  15 

tcl’watc  hl'salx  lIu '  to  the  water 
on  (a)  straight  (line)  it  was  com¬ 
ing  32.20 

qau'xunyax  xint  along  the  sky  it 
traveled  32.19 

td'leyax  Llhai>  tE  kite  whereon 
climb  up  people  80.13 


§  92 
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In  one  instance  this  suffix  is  added  to  a  demonstrative  pronoun. 

sEa  that  one  10.1  sEal'xaux  pitca1'  over  that  one  they 

two  stepped  88.18 

§  93.  Local  Suffixes  -ya,  -he 

- ya  is  added  to  those  locative  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns  and 
nouns  that  end  in  an  alveolar  or  affricative  consonant  if,  s,  tc)  and  to 
adverbs  the  final  consonant  of  which  belongs  to  the  same  series. 


guLl'mt  anus  86.9 

pintsis  ocean  (locative  form) 
44.1 

qu'itc  Umpqua  river 

hitsi '*  house  25.2 
na  I  21.8 
hatq  shore  44.7 


qantc  where 


quLimi'  tyatc  Llha'  from  his  anus 
he  came  out  94.20 
pl'tsisya  haiqai'  from  the  ocean  he 
came  ashore  82.4 
qu'itcyaa u  from  the  Umpaua  river 
(they  came)  100.15 
hitsi'  sy  a  from  the  house 
na'tcya  from  me 

hairqaltcya  go  away  from  the  fire ! 
(literally,  what  is  shore  like  from 
it  you  go  awaj^)  26.7 
qa'ntcyanx  Liu'  from  where  (dost) 
thou  come  66.16 


-TIE  is  suffixed  to  nouns  and  to  personal  pronouns  whose  locative 
forms  end  in  a  vowel  (see  §  86),  and  to  such  stems  as  form  the  loca¬ 
tive  cases  by  means  of  the  local  suffix  of  rest  -u  (see  §  91). 

k'ix  l  !a'ai  every  place  k/exu'  tie  l  !  ay  a' 7ie  from  each  place, 

from  every  where  8.2 

ten  water  64.24  tci'wanE  havq%qyax  from  the  water 

he  came  ashore  56.13 
xwa'lca  head  29.5  xwdki'nE  from  the  head 

si'xa 1  canoe  56.5  sExau'nE  from  the  canoe 


These  local  suffixes  are  frequently  used  as  implying  the  idea  of 
instrumentality. 


qal'tc  knife 


toil  hand  50.18 
Lxau'  spear  64.7 


Llxmm'yun  qa'l’tcya  he  killed  him 
with  a  knife  (literally,  from  a 
knife) 

tci'LnE  loIe'Iuti  with  the  hand  he 
struck  him 

Lxau'hinE  ants  Kite  skwaha *'  with 
a  spear  (in  his  hand)  that  person 
stood  up  64.11,  12 

§  93 
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§  94.  Adverbial  Suffixes  Indicating  Modality  -Itc  (- aUc ),  -na 


-Itc.  This  suffix  has  both  a  nominal  and  a  verbal  function.  As  a 
nominal  suffix  it  signifies  like.  It  is  found  suffixed  to  a  number  of 
modal  adverbs  (see  §  121),  and  it  invariably  requires  the  accent.  The 
interchange  between  the  long  %  and  the  diphthong  a1  has  been  dis¬ 


cussed  in  §  2. 

ckotc  hill  46.10 

txabi£  tracks,  road  56.10 

alaq  one  18.7 

sEa'tsa  thus  11.10 

* 

ni'ctca  something,  how  16.2 


qa'xuntc  qa't^nt  cko'td'tc  he  wenl 
up  a  hill  (literally,  upwards  he 
goes,  hill-like)  12.9 
tdk  ants  lqaintu  iPwa1'  txaim'k 
wherever  that  tree  falls  across 
the  road  (literally,  road-like 
84.2,  3 

a'lqaltcin  l  fxu'yun  ^wdhalf  I  kno^ 
it  (literally,  one  [halfj  like  ] 
know  it)  92.12 

waa'xam  sEatsl'tc  he  was  told  thu; 

8.1 

kvd'nx  nictd’tc  l  Iwd’nlsun  don’ 
you  tell  him  anything  17.1,  2 


My  informant  frequently  rendered  this  suffix  by  the  phrase  WRAr 
you  would  call  a  .  .  .  ,  some  kind  of  ...  ,  especially  in  case; 
where  the  noun  employed  did  not  convey  the  exact  idea  that  wa. 
wanted. 


maa'tl  chief  10.2 


matl'yuwi  chief,  general 


lnau'wi  rich  man  86.4 
tEqyu'u  frame  80.7 
IkH'a 1  mouth  (of  river) 


maa'tltc  tE  qwo'txa 1  beaver  (was 
(what  you  would  call  a)  chie 
50.6,  7 

sEatsl'tc  waa '  ants  matl'wltc  ant 
sl'xa 1  thus  said  that  (what  yoi 
would  call)  captain  (of)  tha 
boat  64.26;  66.1 

lnau'vntc  ants  Kite  (what  you  woul< 
call  a)  chief  (was)  that  man  76.: 

tEqyu'wltc  (what  you  would  call  a 
frame 

ITc !lf alwltc  ants pk'l'tl  (somethin! 
like  the)  mouth  (of)  that  lake 


When  added  to  adverbs  that  convey  local  ideas,  it  must  be  precede* 
by  the  local  suffix  of  motion  -tc  (see  §  90). 

§  94 
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sqallc  there  14.6  sqal1ctc%'tc  qa't&ntux  there  (they) 

will  go  30.22 

qanis-  down  qanistci'tc  txu  sloxu'xu  down  sim¬ 

ply  he  went  (slid)  12.6 

tqauwl'~  up-stream  56.8  qa'tcEnt  tqauvMcn'tc  he  went  up¬ 

stream  58.12 

This  modal  suffix  may  also  express  the  idea  of  instrumentality,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  examples : 

tsi'iH  arrow  50.7  lcurni'ntc  xa'wll  tsixU'tc  not  he  can 

die  through  (literally,  with)  an 
arrow  15.8 

tsaxu  slave  76.3  tuha'hcfin  tsEXwl'tc  he  bought  her 

in  exchange  for  a  slave 


When  added  to  verbal  stems,  -Itc  is  almost  invariably  followed  or 
preceded  by  the  verbs  xint-  to  go,  to  start,  and  hlqf-  to  start,  to 
begin;  and  the  idea  conveyed  by  such  a  phrase  may  best  be  compared 
with  our  English  sentences  I  go  into  a  state  of  .  .  .,  I  start  .  .  . 
-ly.  The  Siuslaw  informant,  unable  to  express  this  native  phrase  in 
English,  usually  rendered  it  by  I,  thou,  he  almost.  .  .  . 


tc&n-  to  ero  home,  to  return 

12.10 

tEviu'-  to  assemble  7.3 

Ll'u-  to  arrive  9.2 

tcax --  to  o-o  back,  to  return 
30.14 

xau'  he  died  40.21 


qdtx  tcEnl'tc  xint  he  cried  as  he 
went  home  (literally,  he  cries 
when  homewards  he  starts) 

58.15,  16 

tEmu^tc  xint  L!a'ai  people  came 
together  (literally,  into  a  state 
of  coming  together  go  many) 

30.15,  16 

Llwi'tcwax  wan  xint  they  two  are 
almost  home  (literally,  in  the 
manner  of  arriving  they  two 
finally  go)  23.1 

lci'xEs  tsxayu'wi  a'ntsin  tcEXvn'tc 
xint  for  ten  days  I  was  going 
back  (literally,  ten  days  this  1 
returningly  went)  66.20,  21 

XEwlrtcEnx  hi'qlya  (when)  you  are 
near  death  (literally,  [when]  in 
the  manner  of  dying  you  start) 
34.25 
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lc!ap-  low  tide  36.18 

H  Tdapl'tc  xlnti't  ants  tel  and  the 
water  began  to  get  low  (liter¬ 
ally,  into  a  state  of  low  tide 
went  that  water)  36.20 

si'-  to  grow  98.10 

sihl'tdn  xi'ntyax  (when)  I  began 
to  grow  up  (literally,  [when] 
into  a  state  of  growing  I  went) 
100.17 

In  one  instance  this  suffix  occurs  as  -autc,  and  is  preceded  by  the 


stem  qatcn-  to  go. 
yax-  to  see  20.10 

H  qa’tcEnt  y Exaa'tc  a'ntsHc  tcmd'nl 
he  went  to  see  his  cousin  40.24 

The  verbs  xint-  and  hlq!-  may  be  omitted,  as  is  shown  in  the  fol- 


lowing  example: 

tcdq-  to  spear  68.8 

qaiha'ntc  hi' nyaxaPn  ya£Tcus  tca- 
qa}'tc  the  seal  took  him  way  off 
as  he  speared  him  (literally,  way 
off  took  him,  seal,  spear ingly) 
68.17,18 

-na  is  added  to  adjectives  only,  and  expresses  an  idea  similar  to 


that  of  the  English  suffix  -LY. 

nil' Id  a  bad  14.7 

Tcwi'nx  l  Ivja’nlsun  mi'Tda'na  don’t 

• 

tell  it  to  him  badly  17.1,  2 

kumi'ntc  mi'Tda'na  sidxna'wis  not 

tU'sa  grease 

badly  (we  shall)  keep  on  think¬ 
ing  of  each  other  78.12,  13 
nl'ctclm  tU'sa'nanx  lit! a' wax  be¬ 
cause  greasy  (things)  they  are 
going  to  eat  82.8 

§  95.  Adverbial  Suffixes  Indicating  Time  -tlta,  -Ita 

These  suffixes  are  added  to  nouns  that  indicate  division  of  time,  and 
to  verbs  expressing  celestial  phenomena,  and  they  may  best  be  ren¬ 
dered  by  TOWARDS,  WHEN  THE  TIME  OF  .  .  .  COMES.  Both  suffixes 


require  the  accent. 

pictcEm  summer  46.11 

% 

pictcEmtita'  ulBnx  sqalTc  tayair  to¬ 
wards  summer  (hence,  in  the 
spring-time)  they  there  live 
62.2,  3 
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q!i ixauyu'wi  salmon  season 


qiu'nEm  winter  80.18,  19 
hi'neh!l-  to  rain  76.18 
qa{x  night  38.21 
nictcinwa ir  spring  comes 


q! Exauyuf witlta!  H  tqau'wltc  taya >' 
when  salmon-time  comes  (they) 
up-stream  live  82.12,  13 
qiu' nEintlta!  towards  winter 
hm£Tc!lta'  in  the  rainy  season 
qaixlta!  towards  night-time 
nictcinawlta /  Haux  sEa'tsa  xnl'wnE 
towards  spring-time  they  two 
thus  do  it  98.5 


§  96.  Modal  Adverbs  in  -a 


This  suffix  may  be  called  the  suffix  of  modality  par  excellence.  By 
its  means  all  stems  expressing  adjectival  ideas,  and  all  particles,  are 
transformed  into  adverbs.  Many  of  these  stems  (amplified  by  means 
of  the  modal  suffix  -a)  do  not  occur  in  their  original  form,  being 
used  adverbially  only.  All  such  stems  are  denoted  here  by  an 
asterisk  (*).  Whether  this  suffix  may  not  be  ultimately  related  to 
the  locative  -a  (see  §  86)  is  a  debatable  question. 


his  good  38.21 
lI'u  near  40.12 


yaa'xa{  much,  many  8.5 
yilct  big,  large  48.8 


*Limq-  quick 

*ha{n-  different 
*nlk!-  alone 
*sEats-  thus 

much,  very 


Tcumi'ntc  hlirsa  ndtc  not  well  (it  is) 
on  me  12.2 

Llu'wa  lcuna  inqla'ltc  tE  to1  near, 
perhaps,  the  creek,  these  live 
66.7,  8 

hu'tctuns  yda'xa  we  shall  play  a 
great  deal  10.6 

qanistoJtc  llqa'yusnE  yi'Tda  very 
deep  it  would  be  dug  (liter¬ 
ally,  down-like  it  is  dug  largely) 
84.3,  4 

Li'mqan  td'ntux  right  away  I  shall 
return  56.22 
hairna  differently  58.9 
nl'lcla  alone  94.11 
sEa'tsa  thus,  in  that  manner  18.4 
tsl'hlya  very,  very  much  13.9 


GENERAL  NOMINALIZING  SUFFIXES  (§§  97-105) 

§  97.  Nominal  -u™  (-««),  -uwi 

This  suffix  conveys  a  general  nominal  idea,  changing  any  neutral 
stem  into  a  noun,  and  is  employed  extensively  in  the  formation  of 
verbal  abstract  nouns.  It  is  also  used  t©  express  collectivity  of  action, 

§§  96-97 
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an  application  that  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  its  nominal  character, 
as  has  been  explained  in  §  78.  The  forms  -uu  and  -uwi  may  be 
explained  as  due  to  imperfect  perception  on  my  part,  while  the 
double  occurrence  of  -uu  and  -aa  is  caused  by  the  phonetic  relatior 
that  exists  between  the  u  and  the  diphthong  a*  (see  §  2). 


hutc-  to  play  7.2 
tEmu'-  to  gather  7.3 

paxn-  to  hunt  82.17 

xU’xn-  to  work  48.10 


si-  to  grow  98.10 

Lxat-  to  run  12.3 
xintm-  to  travel  12.10 


yalq-  to  dig  84.5 
xaHc-  to  roast  90.8 
anxi-  to  sing 

This  suffix  is  found  in  a  great 
stems  can  no  longer  be  analyzed. 

hauwl'yu  shaft 
paa^'wi  sand  beach  34.14 
pahu'wi  codfish 
pa'l’u  spring,  well  76.12 
ma'tcu  bed  (place  of  lying  ?) 
ma'ltcu  chimney,  stove  (place 
of  burning?) 

tEqyu'u  frame  (of  a  house) 
80.7 

tuqya’a u  up  the  river  32.22 
tfu'nixyu  pocket 
nictcima£?nu  custom,  fashion 
36.28 

ciml'Ltxu  upper  lip 
tsxayu'wi  day,  sun,  weather  8.1 

§  97 


hutcu'w\  7mtcu,u  fun,  8.5;  16.6 
tdk  ants  L.fa'ai  tEmuu'u  where 
(there  is)  that  big  assembly  88.  c 
qwa'tc  l  !xur yun  paLnu'wi  (he)  whe 
knows  (the  art  of)  hunting  82. 1J 
tsi'kfya  l Ixu'yun  xU’xcyu'u  very 
(well)  he  knows  (the  art  of^ 
working  52.22,  23 
sEa'tsatc  siya'd12  such  (was)  hei 
growth  98.6 
Lxatu'wi  a  race  78.18 
wi'nxanx  td'wa  xintmu'wi  thou  arl 
afraid  to  go  to  the  ocean  (liter¬ 
ally,  thou  fearest  to  water  the 
journey) 

yalqa' a a  a  hole  84.6 
xaitca,an  roast  90.9 
anxyv!wi  a  song 

number  of  nouns  whose  original 
The  following  list  may  be  given 

tcmilqu'wi  ring  ( tcmilq  finger) 
Tcutsu'wi  saliva 

lu'cu  hog  (from  French  through 
medium  of  the  Chinook  jargon) 
Jcu^tciyu  sea-otter 
hnu'ku  pipe-stem 
lcciTcyu’wi  wall 
kli'nu  ladder,  stairway 
Tcwlnl'ntxi l  throat 
Tdafl'apu  navel 
qasLi'u  husband  48.20 
qaiv)a'aa  bay,  down-stream  80.6 
qaHl'u  bark  90.8 
q ! Exauyu'vn  salmon-time  82.12 
lnau'wt  rich  man,  chief  86.4 
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lkwuna'atsu  live-coals  Liya' a?  fire  25.5 

lqaintu  tree,  log  32.21  Lxau'  pole,  spear  64. 7 

Iqla'nu  bide,  skin  100.15  L.'mi'Tccu  flounder  100.10 

When  added  to  the  numeral  particle  yda'xai  much,  many,  it  denotes 
lie  idea  expressed  by  a  noun  of  quality.  This  particle  is  to  all 
ippearances  a  stem  amplified  by  means  of  the  nominal  suffix  -a> 
see  §  98);  and  since  two  nominal  suffixes  of  a  similar  function 
lan  not  be  added  to  one  and  the  same  stem,  the  -a1  disappears,  and 
;he  suffix  -a*  is  added  to  the  bare  stem  ydx-. 

yda'xai  much,  many  8.5  t&’ntMc  ya'xa*  xalna ?  how  many 

had  climbed  up  (literally,  what 
their  number  climbed  up)  62.11 
tci'ntEtc ya'xa11  ti<:  qtc  ants  qmtcu'ni 
as  many  relatives  as  that  woman 
had  (literal^,  how  much  their 
number  [of]  her  relatives  [of] 
that  woman)  76.1 
Lxai',pistc  ya'xau  five  their  number 
100.15  ‘ 


§  98.  Nominal  -i  (-ru) 

This  suffix  is  found  in  a  large  number  of  nouns  expressing  a  variety 
if  concepts.  It  occurs  with  nouns  indicating  instrumentality,  with 
verbal  abstract  nouns,  with  nouns  of  relationship,  with  terms  desig- 
lating  animals,  with  stems  expressing  natural  objects,  etc.  It  is  not 
dtogether  inconceivable  that  this  nominal  formative  element  may  be 
dentical  with  the  verbalizing  suffix  -a1  (see  §  75),  even  though  its 
lominalizing  function  can  no  longer  be  explained  in  a  majority  of  cases, 
in  many  instances  the  original  stem  to  which  this  suffix  has  been 
idded  does  not  occur  in  its  independent  form.  The  substitution  of 
;he  diphthong  -a1  for  the  long  l  has  been  discussed  in  §  2. 


pEku'-  to  play  shinny  9.4 
tsiL  /-  to  shoot  8.6 
minxu-  to  lighten  38.5 
wi'nki-  to  work  50.6 
tai  he  sits  16.2 


pd'lcwl  shinny  stick 
tsi'L.'i  arrow  50.7 
m\'nixvyi  lightning  38.2 
vn'nalci  work 
tl'ta 1  chair 


98 
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ll'tf-  to  eat  13.10 
hu'tc-  to  play  7.2 

aswiVV  blanket 
inqla'a1,  inqla'i ,  river  30.20, 

23 

umlV  thunder  36.8 
u'lti  snow  76.10 
hami'ctci  whale  82.4 
ha'kwi  mussels  82.2 
hi' a1  clouds 
hitsi ri  house  25.2 
ha 1  heart,  mind  8.9 
pk'Vti  lake  62.18 
m.Elcll'  father-in-law 
ma'i  kidney 
mad'ti  chief  10.2 
md'ti  dam  48.10 
mdt!V  elder  brother  58.11 
misl'a 1  elder  sister  90.23 
raided' 1  younger  sister  40.2 
mV cJVla1  something  bad,  vulva 
26.5 

tqd'ti  hook 
tqu'ni  smoke 

When  added  to  stems  that  express  adjectival  ideas,  this  suffix  form 
nouns  of  quality. 

his  good  38.21  hisifi  goodness 

yikt  big  48. 8  hitsi'sEm  yikti H  of  the  house  th 

large  (size) 

ydx-  much,  many  8.5  lq!dnui'ml  yixin  of  hides  a  grea 

number  102.1,  2 

§  99.  Nouns  of  Quality  in  -t’un  (-tfuwi) 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  vocalic  elements  of  this  suffix  an 
identical  with  the  nominalizing  suffix  discussed  in  §  97.  The  etymol 
ogy  of  the  initial  consonantic  element  is  obscure.  This  suffix  is  addec 
to  adjectives  and  adverbs  only.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  a  number  o 
adjectives  end  in  -t  (see  §  104)  and  that  double  consonants  are  invariabb 
simplified,  these  adjectives  drop  their  final  consonant  before  addin| 
the  suffix  (see  §  15). 


IV  t! a1  food  34.23 
hutca1'  fun  10.5 

sVxa1  canoe  56.5 
tsali'swali  beads  (?) 
tsiti' 1  sand  beach 
tso'ti  waves,  breakers 
tsxu'npLi  coyote  88.9 
tci  water  36.20 
td'tli  wind 
tslu'xwi  spoon 
kEd'ni  basket  90.21 
qa'xi  chicken-hawk 
qd'wi  blood 

quniti'i  perforation  in  the  ear 
qwunaxi'i  cheek 
qwo'txa 1  beaver  48.6 
q!a'tdi  cedar 
ItfVa1  salmon  56.1 
lq!d'si  eel 

L/a'ai  ground,  world,  earth,  place 
many  7. 2 
L.'V'ni  floor 
Llxmi'ti  bow 
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hatca't  long  76.1 


lnauwi  rich  86.4 
yikt  large  48.8 
qa'xlln  high  8.7 
qa}n-  deep 
his  good  38.21 
qaiha> n-  far  10.3 


tc?L'ntEtc  ha'tctfu’u  for  a  long  time 
(literally,  how  much  its  long 
period)  48.2 
lnauwU>v!wi  wealth 
yikfu'wi  large  size 
qaxtintfu'™  height 
qaint’>u,wi  depth 
hlsfu'wi  kindness 
qathantfu'71  distance 


§100.  Nouns  of  Agency  in  - yaux ,  -il  (- aH ),  -t! ,  -that 


Nomina  actoris  are  formed  by  means  of  the  following  suffixes: 
- yaux  This  suffix  seems  to  have  been  used  frequently. 


laku-  to  fetch,  to  catch  7.5 

xiiun-  to  snore  27.9 
la! wat!-  to  gamble 
In-  to  call  (?) 
tEmu'-  to  gather  7.3 


la'kukyaux  sheriff  (literally,  a 
catcher  [of  people]) 
xu’nyaux  a  snorer 
la’wat!yaux  a  gambler 
lna'lyaux  an  interpreter 
tEmau'yaux  a  person  who  assem¬ 
bles  (people)  30.2 


-H  (-aH).  This  suffix  is  easily  confounded  with  the  verbal  negative 
uffix  of  similar  phonetic  structure  (see  §  53);  but  this  similarity  is 


)urely  accidental. 
wVnkl-  to  work 

xil'xd'-  to  work  48.10 
xintm-  to  travel  12.10 
waa'-  to  speak  7.1 
pEku'-  to  play  shinny  9.4 


sEa  tsifk!ya  wi'nkll  he  (is  a)  very 
(good)  worker  50.5,  6 
xi'l'xdl  a  workingman 
xi'ntmll  a  traveler 
wa'aR  a  speaker 
pa'kivll  a  shinny  player 


-t!  It  is  quite  possible  that  this  suffix  may  have  some  connection 
;vith  the  initial  element  of  the  suffix  for  nouns  of  quality,  -fuu  (see 


\  99). 

l/wvi  to  tell  8.2 

tslL.f-  to  shoot  8.6 

yuu 1-  to  pick,  to  dig  96.18 

paxn-  to  hunt  82.17 
t!dmc  child,  infant  40.20 


3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2—12 - 36 


Llwdnt!  an  informant 
tslL.'t!  a  marksman 
yu'ya^t!  a  person  who  picks  (ber¬ 
ries  [reduplicated  stem]) 
paL'nt!  a  hunter 

tlwict!  one  who  raises  children 
30.23 

§  100 
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-t!wt  seems  to  be  another  form  of  the  preceding  suffix. 

lalcu_  fg^ch  ...  tE  la  Jcut ! w%  hitu  tc  this 

gatherer  of  the  people  7.5 
la'tzHlwi  a  f etcher  22.9 


§  101.  Nouns  in  -ax 

This  suffix  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  forming  nouns  from  verbal 
stems,  adverbs,  and  stems  denoting  geographical  terms.  When  added 
to  verbs  or  to  adverbs,  it  is  best  rendered  by  person,  people;  while 
when  used  in  connection  with  geographical  terms,  it  denotes  a  triba. 
name  and  may  be  translated  by  inhabiting,  belonging  to. 

icu 1  ndts  xo!waaxaHnE  if  he  had  noi 


xau'  he  died  40.21 


l/ox-  to  send  16.10 


au'stux  he  will  sleep  27.7 


wd'nwits  long  ago  14.7 


nictcim^mu  custom,  fashion 
36.28 


pEll'tc  first  32.19 
Lxawi-  ? 

qu{-,  qu'ltc  south 

qpa}-  north 
qaixq-  east 
pirtsis  ocean  44.1 
ckotc  mountain  46.10 
§  101 


been  killed  (literally,  not  had  he 
been  a  person  [who  was]  killed 
29.7 

tdin  ants  kite  L.fowa'x  returnee 
this  human  messenger  (literally 
returned  that  person  [who  was 
sent)  7.7 

( h!0warx  instead  of  l  !°wa'xax,  se< 
§24) 

sVnhyu'nE  tslilna'tc  xawa'au  au' 
stuxax  it  was  desired  (that)  witl 
pitch  killed  shall  be  the  persoi 
(who)  will  sleep  24.1 
ni'ctcim  sEa'tsa  wd'nwitsax  be 
cause  thus  (did  it)  the  old-timer 
(literally,  [people  belonging  to 
long  ago)  68.13 

sEatsl'tc  wd'nwitsax  nictcimaemioa 
thus  (was)  the  custom  of  the  old 
timers  (literally,  thus  [of  peopl 
of]  long  ago  the  [things  pertain 
ing  to  their]  customs)  76.6,  7 
pEli'tcax  a  first  settler 
Lxau'yax  the  other  one,  friend  42. 
qii'yax,  qu'ltcax  an  Umpqua  India 
(literally,  a  person  inhabiting 
the  south) 

qpa'yax  an  Alsea  man 
qavxqax  a  Kalapuya  Indian 
pir'tsisax  inhabitants  of  the  ocea 
ckontcltcax  a  mountaineer 
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§  102.  Nouns  in  -unt  (~aunl) 

This  suffix  is  added  to  adjectives,  a  few  adverbs  used  in  an  ad¬ 
jectival  sense,  and  to  nouns.  It  has  a  double  function.  When  added 
to  adjectives  or  to  adverbs,  it  transforms  them  into  nouns,  just  as 
any  adjective  is  transformed  into  a  noun  by  adding  one  to  it  (com¬ 
pare  our  phrases  the  big  one,  the  good  one,  etc.).  When  used 
with  other  nouns,  this  suffix  has  an  adjectival  character,  which  may  be 
best  rendered  by  made  of,  composed  of. 


tEXam  strong  10.1 

Lxau'yax  other  42.8 
yikt  big  48.8 
shait  large 
yak/-  small  38.19 
limni'tc  behind  86.11 

hi'q/a  beads,  Indian  money, 
dentalia  shells  74.19 
pi'lquts  coon 

t!l  bear  12.4 

k!lx  tmq  everything  24.4 

la'qlaq  boards 


tExmu'ni  the  strong  one,  a  man 
30.21 

Lxauyaxau'ni  the  other  one  86.18 
yiktu’ni  the  big  one 
shaltu'ni  the  larger  one  92.18 
tu  yak/aP’ni  that  small  one  88.12 
limnltcu'ni  mictci '*  the  youngest 
sister  40.2 

hiq/aha^'ni  consisting  of  dentalia 
shells  78.14 

jnlqHsu'ni  taka’ nik  made  of  rac¬ 
coon  (-hide)  quivers  70.23,  24 
t/lyu’ni  tahd'nik  made  of  bear 
(-skin)  quivers  70.24 
k/exu’ni  tEqau’ni  hutca1'  composed 
of  every  sort  (of)  fun  10.5 
laqlaqa11' nitc  hltsl n  made  of  some 
kinds  of  boards  the  house  80.7 


This  suffix  may  be  added  to  verbal  stems  provided  the  verb  has 
been  changed  into  an  attribute  of  a  following  noun. 

hamx-  to  tie  H  hamxau'ni  ants  tsEhau'ya  and 

that  made  of  tied  grass  .  .  .  8.6 


§  103.  Nominalizing  Suffix  Indicating  Place  -aemu 

This  suffix  indicates  the  place  where  a  certain  action  is  performed. 
When  added  to  stems  ending  in  a  velar  or  palatal  consonant,  it  appears 
is  - ya£mu ,  and  changes  the  final  velar  of  the  stem  ( q ,  q!)  into  a  palatal 
fc(see  §  17).  After  all  other  consonants  it  occurs  as  -asmu.  The  short 
4-vowels  following  velar  and  palatal  consonants  disappear  before  this 
mffix.  It  is  possible  that  the  final  u  of  the  suffix  may  be  related  to 
'he  general  nominalizing  suffix  -u  discussed  in  §  94  (see  §  23). 
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ma'qll-  to  dance  28.7 
ya'qu'-  to  see  23.9 
pEku'-  to  play  shinny  9.4 

nlctcat!-  to  fight 
tuhatc'-  to  try  to  buy 
Lxat-  to  run  12.3 


mEkycfmu  a  dance-hall 
yEkyafmu  a  vantage  point 
pEkyttfmu  a  place  where  shinny  is 
played,  ball-grounds 
nlctcat  !a£  mu  battlefield 
tuhatc1  a£mu  a  store 
Lxata£mu  track  (literally,  a  place 
where  people  run) 
nictcima£mu  custom,  fashion  29.9 


§  104.  Adjectives  in  -t 


Siuslaw  has  no  true  adjectives.  All  stems  denoting  adjectival  ideas 
are  intransitive  verbs,  and  may  be  used  as  such,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  examples: 

ml'lc!  a  hitc  that bad  man  23.2,3  tsl'lcfya  ml'Jc/a  very  bad  it  was 

14.7 

hatca't  hl'qla  long  (strings  of)  hatca't  ants  lqairtu  there  was  a 
dentalia  shells  76.1  tall  tree  92.21 


Owing  to  this  verbal  significance,  the  Siuslaw  adjective  shows  no 
special  suffixes.  A  few  stems  denoting  adjectival  concepts  appear  in 
duplicated  form,  mostly  those  expressing  color  (see  §  109).  There  will 
be  found,  however,  a  number  of  words  expressing  attributive  ideas 
that  end  in  -t.1  Whether  this  consonant  is  related  to  the  auxiliary  -t 


(see  §  76)  or  whether  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  true  adjectival  suffix, 
is  a  question  open  to  discussion.  The  following  is  a  list  of  such  ad¬ 
jectives: 


yikt  big,  large  48.8 
haw&'tsit  new 
hatca't  long,  tall  76.1 
hlxt  wild 
paHa'st 2  spotted 
pini'lt  sharp 
mEkct  fat  90.16 
timsqaya't  bitter,  sour 
tint  ripe 

tqatlya't  dear,  expensive 


t'xull't  straight 
shait  big,  old  92.18 
tsinq!t  poor  16.10 
tsiLt  thick 
ki'Vlt  heavy  11.9 
klun’act  proud 
qud'ct  thin 
Lqut  red 
l  !aqt  wet  56.13 
L/nuwa'tit  deep 


§  105.  Irregular  Suffixes  -Em,  -1st,  -ivi,  -yuivt,  -livt 

These  suffixes  occur  very  seldom,  and,  while  their  function  is  to  al 
appearances  nominal,  it  can  not  be  explained  accurately. 


§§  104-105 
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- Etn  occurs  with  a  few  nouns. 

ilqwaa'tEm  root,  alder  tree  tsami'tsEm  chin 
92.5,  6  qlu'nEin  winter  80.19 

pn’ctcEm  summer  98.8  xat'tsEm  woman’s  basket 

-tsi  seems  to  denote  an  abstract  idea. 

pin-  to  be  sick  40.21 
qa}x  dark,  night  38.21 
hwu'nhwun  black 
ni'ctca  (?)  how  16.2 
nictdnwa ir  spring  comes 

The  following  norms  have  analogous  form: 

au'tcisi  camas  96.20  z!ntl'xtcid  crawfish 

li'xtsmsi  small-pox 

The  nouns  tswa'si  frost  and  Luwa'si  nose  may  also  belong  here. 
- wi  is  found  in  a  small  number  of  nouns. 


plnl'si  sickness,  cough 
qa'xi'si  darkness,  night 
ho'nisi  dusk 

m'ctcisi  arrival  (?)  40.16 
nictcanu'wlsi  year  92.12 


s%'nauwi  grouse  lc!o0'xwi  gnat 

tsna'wi  bone  quha'qwi  broom 


In  a  few  instances  this  suffix  seems  to  form  nouns  of  agency,  and 
may  be  related  to  the  suffixes  discussed  in  §§97  and  99. 


tsxan-  to  comb  one’s  hair 
qatcu *-  to  drink  76.12 

cuxu-  to  drive  away,  to  scare 
56.11 

llq-  to  dig  80.6 


tsxa'nwi  a  comb 

qatcwl'wi  a  person  who  waters 
animals  (?) 
cuxioa'wi  a  driver  (?) 

ilqa'wi  one  who  digs  holes 


~yuwi,  -Twi.  These  two  suffixes  have  a  peculiar  function.  They 
seem  to  denote  the  nominal  object  of  an  action  performed  by  a  noun 
of  agency  (see  §  100).  The  most  puzzling  phenomenon  connected  with 
their  function  is  the  fact  that  they  can  be  added  only  to  the  discrimi¬ 
native  form  of  a  noun  (see  §  111),  which  seems  to  stand  in  direct  con¬ 
tradiction  to  its  objective  significance,  because  the  discriminative 
case  points  to  the  noun  as  the  subject  of  the  action. 


Absolutive  Discriminative  Objective 

pEni' s  skunk  86.1  pEna's  86.7  tsiL  !t!  pEnasyu'wi  a 

skunk-shooter 

§  105 
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Absolutive 

Kite  person  7.1 

swal  grizzly  bear 
(?)  huckleberries 

qwo'txa 1  beaver 
48.6 


Discriminative 

htya'tc  13.10;  15.2 

swal  15.2 
tE'xya 

qwoa'txa 1  52.4 


Objective 

tslLlt!  htyatcu'wt  a 
man-killer 

tEma‘a'yaux  Kyatcl'wi  a 
gatherer  of  people 
tslLlt!  s wdlyu'wi  a 
grizzly-shooter 
la'Jcut!wi  taxyu'wi  a 
picker  of  huckle¬ 
berries 

tslLlt!  qwoatxl'wt  a 
beaver-killer 


Another  nominalizing  suffix  that  seems  to  be  confined  to  one  stem 
only  is  -as  in  the  noun  wa'as  language,  word,  message  34.21,  formed 
from  the  verbal  stem  waa-  to  speak,  to  talk. 

Reduplication  (§§  106-109) 

§  106 .  Introductory 

Reduplication  as  a  factor  in  the  formation  of  grammatical  categories 
and  processes  does  not  play  as  important  a  role  in  Siuslaw  as  in  many 
other  American  Indian  languages. 

Considered  from  a  purely  phonetic  point  of  view,  the  process  of 
reduplication  may  affect  a  single  sound,  a  syllable,  or  the  whole 
word,  while  from  the  standpoint  of  position  of  the  reduplicated  ele¬ 
ments  it  may  be  either  initial  or  final.  In  accordance  with  these  pro¬ 
cesses,  a  given  language  may  show  the  following  possible  forms  of 
reduplication:  Vocalic  or  consonantic  initial  reduplication;  consonantic 
final  reduplication,  commonly  called  final  reduplication;  syllabic  redu¬ 
plication,  usually  referred  to  as  doubling  or  reduplication  of  the  sylla¬ 
ble;  and  word-reduplication,  better  known  as  repetition  of  the  stem. 

Of  the  forms  of  reduplication  known  actually  to  occur  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Indian  languages,  Siuslaw  shows  only  duplication  of  the  (first) 
syllable,  duplication  of  the  final  consonant,  and  repetition  of  the  stem. 
Syllabic  duplication  occurs  rather  seldom,  final  duplication  is  resorted 
to  frequently,  while  repetition  of  the  stem  plays  a  not  unimportant 
part  in  the  formation  of  words. 

Reduplication  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  verb;  its  use  for  expressing 
distribution — a  phenomenon  commonly  found  in  American  Indiar 
languages — is  entirely  unknown  to  Siuslaw,  which  employs  this  pro 
cess  solely  for  the  purpose  of  denoting  repetition  or  duration  of  action. 

§  106 
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§  107 .  Duplication  of  the  Initial  Syllable 


This  process  occurs  in  a  few  sporadic  instances  only.  The  repeated 
syllable  occurs  in  its  full  form,  the  original  syllable  losing  its  vocalic 
elements.  Initial  stops  of  both  the  original  and  repeated  syllables  are 
usually  changed  into  fortis  (see  §  17). 


tEviu'-  to  assemble  7.3 


Ll'u  (they)  come  9.3 


tal-  to  sit,  to  live  16.2 
hal-  to  shout  13.11 


yuw-  to  pick  96.18 


t ! Emt ! mal xam  wan  they  come  to 
see  him  (literally,  he  is  assem¬ 
bled  about)  23.3 

LllLlwa'xam  he  is  approached  16. 3 
lIIlIwH' sutnE  he  is  continually 
approached  26.2 

sEa'tsanx  tE  l!1’ Llututs  that’s  why 
1  came  (to  see)  you  21.6,  7 
h{ya'tcnExan  ill'  Lints  people  us 
came  (to  see)  repeatedly  100.8 
ants  T sxuna!  put  tll'tlyun  (that)  on 
which  Coyote  was  sitting  94.6 
lhali'yusnE  he  would  be  shouted 
at  70.22  (this  form  may  be  ex¬ 
plained  as  derived  from  an  origi¬ 
nal  hal  hall' yusnE) 

Ihali'txaP'nE  he  is  continually 
shouted  at  11.10 
yu'ya^t!  one  who  picks 


§  108 .  Duplication  of  Final  Consonants 

This  process  is  employed  extensively,  and  consists  in  the  repetition 
of  the  final  consonant  with  insertion  of  a  weak  a-  or  %-  vowel.  In 
many  instances  the  quality  of  the  connecting  vowel  is  affected  by  the 
vowel  of  the  stem.  This  is  especially  true  in  cases  where  the  stem 
ends  in  a  w-vowel,  after  which  the  connective  vowel  is  assimilated  and 
becomes  a  weak  u.  The  short  vowel  of  the  stem  is  not  infrequently 
changed  into  a  long  vowel.  This  duplication  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  past  tense  (see  §  74),  and,  in  addition  to 
denoting  frequency  and  duration  of  action,  it  seems  to  be  capable  of 
expressing  commencement,  especially  of  intransitive  actions. 

aus-  to  sleep  23.9  au'si’s  he  began  to  sleep  26.9 

qax  dark  38.21  qalxi'x  wd'nwits  it  got  dark  long 

ago  64.19 
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xint-  to  go  20.3 

sloxu-  to  go  down 

haiq  shore  44.7 

loqw-  to  boil  96.1 

ml'k/a  bad  14.7 

srnutf-  to  end  11.1 
tdf-  to  blow  94.5 
hutc-  to  play  7.2 

Tclajp-  low  water  36.18 
xwIl!-  to  go  back  42.6 

nal-  to  start 

hl'q!-  to  start  22.6 

laku-  to  take  7.5 

xumc-  to  come,  to  approach 
hits-  to  put  on  11.8 
tutc-  to  spear  62.2 

tcaq-  to  spear  68.18 
yax-  to  see  20.10 


H  wan  xlnti't  he  kept  on  going 
now  56.23 

ul  sloxu' xu  whLla’xi!  he  came 
down  again  12.6 

haiqa'q  wan  he  then  went  ashore 
58.17 

H  txii  ldqwa'qu  and  just  he  was 
boiling  96.7,  8 

mlTcfa’Tcf  ants  tsxayu'wi  began  to 
get  rough  that  weather  64.15 
wan  smiit'a't '  it  ends  finally  9.1 
tdt'a'tf  the  wind  blew  94.5 
utEnx  a,L  hutca'tc  and  they  now  be¬ 
gan  to  play  72.23,  24 
Jc/dpi'p  low  water  (comes) 
xvnL/a'h!  wan  he  finally  came 
back  12.7 

sqa'tEm  ndli'l  he  started  from  there 
68.10 

sEa'tsa  hl'q!aq!yax  thus  it  began 
15.1 

Haux  lakwa'lcuun  they  two  took 
(them)  away  52.16 
la'lcukyax  she  took  60.23 
xumca'caux  wan  they  two  are  ap¬ 
proaching  now  23.2 
htyatsi'tsun  ants  lavqat  he  is  put¬ 
ting  that  feather  on  11.8 
t°watd' tcunaux  they  two  began  to 
spear  it  56.15,  16 
t°wa'  tcitcyaxa*?!  I  have  been  spear¬ 
ing  it  66.17 

ulaux  tcaqa' qann  and  they  two  be¬ 
gan  to  spear  it  56.19 
Haux  yaxi'xun  they  two  saw  it 
56.15 

Hn  qnuhu'huun  I  am  finding  it 


qnu-  to  find  56.9 

A  very  interesting  case  of  duplication  applied  to  formative  element 
is  presented  by  the  nominal  suffix  -ax.  This  suffix  signifies  people, 
belonging  to,  and,  when  added  to  the  adverb  wd’nwits  long  ago,  it 
was  invariably  rendered  by  old-timers  (see  §  101).  Whenever  the 
speaker  wants  to  imply  the  intensive  idea  people  of  very  long  agoJ 
he  usually  repeats  this  suffix. 

§  108 
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wd'  nwitsax  old-timer  68.13  wd'nwitsaxax  people  of  long,  long- 

ago  29.9 

sEa'tsa  xnlw'nutnE  wd'nwitsaxax 
thus  it  was  done  (by)  people  of 
long,  long  ago  62.9 
wd'nwitsaxax  nictdmaEmu  (of)  old, 
old-timers  their  custom  68.19 

Similarly  the  modal  -itc  (see  §  94)  is  found  repeated  in  a  few  instances. 

ted  where  34.4  tcaitcd'tc  ni'etux  where  he  will  go 

64.20 


§  109.  Duplication  of  Stems 


While  this  process  is,  strictly  speaking,  of  a  lexicographical  char¬ 
acter,  and  as  such  ought  to  be  treated  more  properly  under  the  head¬ 
ing  “Vocabulary”  (see  §  137),  it  will  nevertheless  be  found  useful  to 
give  here  a  list  of  doubled  stems.  Barring  a  few  nouns.,  most  of  these 


terms  are  adjectives  denoting 

hwu'nhwun  black 
; pxui'pxui  sorrel,  yellow 
tu'Tctuk  deaf 
in'lc!ink!  soft 
M’Jc'U  heavy  11.9 
jpuna!  puna'  gopher,  mole 
96.19 

mu'  sinus  cow 1 
tra'VtraV  tongue 
tsiyi'Tctsiyi'Tc  wagon1 


and  quality. 

qa'sqas  stiff,  hard 
qur LquL  white  40.10,11 
qtsi'nqtsin  blue,  green 
xu'sxus  naked 
lima'tim  blind 

tsini' Ltsini' l2  little  beaver  (?) 
50.15 

tdmtea! mi  ax  27.10 
qulaiL,qulaiL  otter  from  ocean  (?) 
laqlaq  board  80.7 


Vocalic  Changes  (§§  110-112) 

§  110.  Introductory 

Siuslaw  expresses  two  distinct  grammatical  categories  by  means  of 
vocalic  change.  Of  these  two  categories,  one  is  nominal,  while  the 
other  has  a  strictly  verbal  character  pertaining  to  intensity  and  fre¬ 
quency  of  action.  When  applied  to  nouns,  vocalic  change  expresses 
the  discriminative  case. 


i  Chinook  jargon. 


*  Chinook. 


§§  109-110 
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§111.  The  Discriminative  Case 

The  discriminative  case  is  that  form  of  the  noun  which  singles  it 
out  as  the  performer  of  an  action  directed  upon  an  object;  i.  e.,  it 
designates  the  nominal  subject  in  sentences  containing  pronominal  or 
nominal  object. 

The  discriminative  form  of  pronouns  and  of  nouns  of  relationship  is 
expressed  by  means  of  the  prefix  q-  (see  §  21).  All  other  nouns  express 
the  discriminative  form  by  means  of  a  vocalic  change  that  varies  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  quantity  of  the  stem-vowel,  and  in  polysyllabic  stems 
according  to  the  quantity  of  the  vowel  of  the  accented  syllable.  The 
following  rules  maybe  said  to  apply  in  all  cases: 

1.  The  discriminative  form  of  nouns  the  stem- vowel  of  which  is  a 
long  l  or  u  is  obtained  through  the  diphthongization  of  these  vowels 
into  ya  and  wa  respective^  (see  §  7).  For  purely  physiological  reasons 
a  weak  vowel  corresponding  to  the  quality  of  the  diphthongized 
vowel  is  inserted  between  the  diphthong  and  its  preceding  consonant. 


kite  person,  people  7.1 
li'tc^t  cougar  13.3 
mi' lc,!  a  bad  14.7 
hiqu  wild-cat  34.17 
lk!anu'ku  screech-owl  86.1 


qiutcu'ni  woman  30.21 
tExrnu'ni  man  30.21 
tsxayu'wi  sun,  day  8.1 


H  ya'qu'yun  Wya'tc  and  people 
looked  on  70.4 

VyaftcH  htyatsi’tsun  Cougar  put  it 
on  13.4 

ndya'Tda  hiya'tc  IHla'yun  a  bad 
person  devoured  him  15.2 
hfyatsi' tsun  hiya'qu  Wild-Cat  put 
it  on  11.11  ' 

tsi'Jrfya  ivi'nxafin  ants  pmi's  lk!- 
anuwa'ku  Screech-Owl  feared 
that  Skunk  veiy  much  86.3 
hina'wun  ants  phia'st  Ik ! anu’wa'lcu 
Screech-Owl  intended  to  take 
along  that  sick  man  88.1,  2 
ci'l'xun  qlutcuwa'ni  (a)  woman 
shook  him  58.4 

vn'lun  tExmuwaf  ni  (the)  man 
agreed  with  her  58.7 
mitkiol'  tutsin  tsxayuwa'wi  (the)  Sun 
had  pity  on  me  72.14 


Somewhat  irregular  discriminative  forms  are  shown  by  the  nouns 
t!%  grizzly  bear  and  ql'utc  wife,  which  occur  as  tHya1'  and  qa'yutc 
respectively. 

§  111 
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t!l  grizzly  bear  12.4  t!lyav  Wyatsi'tsun  Grizzly  Bear 

put  it  on  12.3 

q%  utc  wife  48.17  maatc  qa' yutcEtc  (he  and)  his  wife 

had  lain  60.13 

2.  Nouns  with  short  stem-vowels,  or  with  short  vowels  in  the  ac¬ 
cented  syllable,  change  these  vowels  into  an  a  in  their  discriminative 
forms.  Short  ^-vowels  of  the  stem  are  lengthened  into  a. 

puna's  skunk  86.1  l'nau'm  hxtcH  Iqaqa1' txofin  pEnaf  s 

(at)  a  rich  man  he  always  broke 
his'  wind,  (namely)  Skunk  86.6,  7 

tsi'sqan  deer  13.9  A* yatsi' tsun  tsa'sqin  Deer  put  it  on 

13.8 

qwo'txa 1  beaver  48.6  a'tsa  H  kumi'ntc  si'n'xyun  qwoa't- 

xa11  ants  quLH'tc  that’s  why  not 
liked  Beaver  that  Otter  54.8,  9 

pilquts  raccoon  70.23,  24  pa'lquts  A* yatsi' tsun  Raccoon  put 

it  on 

q!a,xauxt  wolf  13.2  q!d'xauxt  Wyatsi'  tsun  Wolf  put  it 

on  12.8 

swal  grizzly  bear  swdl  IHIa’yun  Grizzly  Bear  de¬ 

voured  them  15.2 

squma!  pelican  44. 1  waa'a^n  squmd'  ants  Iqlal'd’ma 

said  Pelican  to  Sea-Gull  44.17 

3.  Stems  containing  diphthongs,  or  stems  whose  accented  syllables 
end  in  the  diphthong  add  a  short  a  to  the  diphthong  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  the  discriminative  case. 

haifmut  all  9.5  haya'mut  ttya'tc  Llxu’yun  all  peo¬ 

ple  know  it  60.24,  25 
yaqu'yl'wyutsatct  haya'mut  you  all 
shall  look  at  me  72.11,  12 

ha{'na  different  58.9  haya'na  Jtl yatsi' tsun  another  (one) 

put  it  on  12.8 

4.  Polysyllabic  stems  whose  accented  syllable  ends  in  a  consonant 
and  is  followed  by  a  syllable  beginning  with  a  consonant  form  the  dis¬ 
criminative  case  by  inserting  a  short  a  between  these  two  consonants. 

tsxu'npLi  coyote  88.9  ants  Tsxunal pin  t!l't!yun  that  (on 

which)  he  was  sitting,  (namely) 
Coyote  94.6 

tExmi'l’md  old  people  58.25  tExmil’a'mi  l Ixu'yun  an  old  man 

knew  it  76.15,  16 


i  Probably  misheard  for  qwa'txa*. 
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urn'll  thunder  s£atsi'tc  waa'cfin  uma'li  thus  said 

to  him  Thunder  36.9 

qlutci'l’ma  old  woman  96.15  qlutcil’a'mi  ta'yun  ants  tsl' l!%  the 

old  woman  kept  that  arrow  96.2 
tci'ntau  which  one  90.1  tcina'tau  sl'nixyaxaun  ants  .  .  . 

whoever  wanted  that  .  .  . 

11.6,  7 

§  112 .  Intensity  and  Duration  of  Action 
Vocalic  change  as  a  means  of  expressing  intensive  and  durative 
actions  is  of  a  twofold  character.  The  change  consists  either  in  the 
diphthongization  of  the  long  l-  and  u-  vowels  of  the  stem  (see  §  7), 
or  in  stem-amplification.  In  both  cases  the  underlying  principle  may 
be  described  as  the  change  of  a  monosyllabic  root  into  a  stem  having 


two  syllables. 

Diphthongization  is  applied  to  those  stems  only  whose  vowels  are 
either  long  l  or  u.  A  verbal  stem  with  a  diphthongized  vowel  expresses 
durative  actions  only  in  connection  with  other  proper  devices,  such  as 
the  temporal  suffixes  or  duplication  of  final  consonants  (see  §§  41,  56, 
69,  108).  Owing  to  the  fact  that  certain  temporal  suffixes— nota¬ 
bly  the  inchoative,  the  frequentative,  the  durative,  the  present,  the 
future,  and  the  imperative — imply  to  a  certain  extent  intensive 
actions,  or  actions  that  are  being  performed  continually,  the  suffixes 
for  these  tenses  are  frequently  found  added  to  the  verbal  stem  whose 
vowel  has  been  diphthongized,  while  all  other  tenses  are  formed  from 
the  simple  root. 


h/on-  to  tell  16.9 
kun-  to  bend  down 

tkum-  to  close,  to  shut  48.8 

tutc-  to  spear  62.2 

qu'n-  to  pour  29.2 
l!ox-  to  send  16.10 


sEatsl'tc  Llwaan  thus  he  was  speak¬ 
ing  16.6 

H  txu  kwa'hunt  and  (they)  would 
just  bend  down  11.9 
Hkwahuna't!ist  and  he  would  con¬ 
tinually  lower  his  head  13.5 
ulns  tkwa'mlsun  and  we  two  shall 
keep  on  making  dams  (literally, 
closing  [the  river])  48.14 
t°wa'tcis  wctn  spear  it  nowl  64.2 
t°ivatci’  tcunaux  they  two  are 
spearing  it  56.15,  16 
qwa'Knyux  pour  it  into  his  ...  ! 
29.2 

L!°wa'xyun  (1)  shall  keep  on  send¬ 
ing  (them)  30.19 
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l/xu-  to  know  19.9 

laku-  to  take,  to  get  7.5 

hits-  to  put  on  11.8 
cUtx-  to  flop 
llqa1'  he  digs  84.2 

ts%L /-  to  shoot  8.6 


l ! xuwa' xuyutsaJ tci  you  shall  know 
me  30.17 

wan  lakwa'lcuwn  now  (they  two) 
were  taking  them  52.16 
hiyatsi' tsun  he  is  putting  it  on  11.8 
clyatx  it  is  flopping  36.23 
ya'lqa^n  (they  two)  are  digging 
(holes)  84.5 
tdyah!-  to  shoot 


Intensity  and  duration  of  action  of  verbal  stems  whose  root-vowels 
are  vowels  of  quantities  and  qualities  other  than  l  and  u  are  ex¬ 
pressed  by  means  of  amplification  of  the  root  by  the  insertion  of  a 
weak  vowel  between  its  two  final  consonants.  This  process  occurs 
in  a  few  rare  instances. 


anx-  to  give  up  60.11  Tcumi'ntcinl  ana' xyun  not  we  shall 

give  it  up  16.8 

hamx-  to  tie  8.6  Jc!E,Lun  hama'xyun  tomorrow  I 

will  tie  it  up 

xnlwn-  to  do  10.5  sEa'tsauxiLn  xnlyunlw'yun  thus  to 

them  two  I  will  do  it  88.14,  15 
sEa' tsauxHn  xnlyuna'wun  thus  to 
them  two  I  intend  doing  it 

Another  example  of  stem-amplification  for  the  purpose  of  express¬ 
ing  duration  of  action  is  furnished  by  the  stem  alq-  to  leave,  which 
is  changed  into  ayaq-. 


tdl'hEns  aya'qyun  here  we  two  (incl.)  will  leave  it  56.16,  17 

Stem-amplification  may  have  also  caused  the  change  of  the  root 
L/xma1-  to  kill  into  l  !  xmlya}-. 


yda'xai  hltc  l  ! xmlya' yun  ants  Sival  many  people  he  is  killing,  that 
Grizzly  Bear  94.9 

l! xmlya' yunanl  we  (inch)  are  going  to  kill  him  28.3 

Siuslaw  possesses  a  number  of  stems  that  occur  in  such  double  forms, 
and  I  give  here  a  few  of  the  most  important. 


Lion-  16.9 
Tcun- 

tkurn-  48.8 
tu'tc-6  2.2 
qu'n-  29.2 


Llwaan-  to  tell  16.6 

icwahun-  to  lower  one’s  head  11.9 

tkwam-  to  close,  to  shut  48. 14 

tPwatc-  to  spear  56.15 

qwa'n-  to  pour  29.2 
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l!ox-  16.10 

L.fowax-  to  send  7.7 

kuts- 

kwats-  to  paint  one’s  face 

loI- 

L°wal-  to  strike 

kaPs-  92.7 

kirwas-  to  follow  92.3 

ult-  76.10 

wait-  to  snow 

lakw-  7.5 

lakwa'-  to  take,  to  get,  to 
52.16 

xau'-  40.21 

xawa’-  to  die  15.5 

hau'-  11.4 

ha'wa-  to  be  ready  23.10 

t!u- 74.5 

t!uha’~  to  buy  74.5 

t!Efmxuu-  48.12 

tiEmxwa-  to  cut  into  pieces 

wl'lu-  58.7 

wllwa'-  to  agree  30.11 

yax-  40.11 

ya'xa-  to  see  20.10 

hits  11.8 

h{yats-  to  put  on  11.7 

hln-  9.5 

hlyan-  to  take  along 

llq-  80.6 

yalq-  to  dig  84. 5 

tslL !-  8.6 

tsiyah!-  to  shoot 

qlutp- 

q!uyap-  to  twinkle  36.14 

dtx-  36.23 

&yatx-  to  flop  36.23 

lit!-  13.10 

Vyat!-  to  eat 

tdin-  12.10 

tdyan-  to  come  back 

a{q- 

aya'q-  to  leave  56.5 

hamx-  8.6 

hamax-  to  tie 

anx-  60.11 

ana' x-  to  give  up  16.8 

xnlwn-  10.5 

xnlyun-  to  do  88.14,  15 

l!xu-  19.9 

i!xuwa-  to  know  30.17 

Llxma}- 

Llxmlya1-  to  kill  28.3 

Amplification  of  the  stem  seems  to  have  been  used  in  a  few  in¬ 
stances  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  intransitive  actions  performed 
by  the  third  person  singular.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  per¬ 
son  has  no  special  suffix,  the  same  being  understood  in  the  stem  or  in 
the  verbal  suffixes.  In  some  cases,  however,  Siuslaw  adds  a  weak  a  to 
the  stem,  provided  the  same  is  not  followed  by  any  of  the  subjective 
suffixes  (see  §  24). 

hau'  to  quit,  to  be  ready  28.2  wd'nwits  ha’wa  long  ago  it  (was) 

ready  23.10 

xau'-  to  die  22.5  txun  xa'wa  si'nlxyutnE  just  I  to 

die  am  wanted  20.8,  9 

yax-  to  see  40.11  txunx  ya'xa  si'n'xyutnE  merely 

thou  to  (be)  see(n)  art  wanted 

20.10 
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t!u-  to  buy 


tsa'ntci  tu'ha  si' nlxyun  if  you  to 


waa'-  to  speak  7.1 


buy  want  her  74.8 
H  waa '  and  he  said  12.10 


In  one  instance  the  quality  of  this  weak  vowel  has  been  assimilated 


to  that  of  the  stem-vowel. 


tqul-  to  shout  92.6 


mita'tcwax  ants  tqulu'  waa /  their 
(dual)  father,  that  one  shouted 
(and)  said  ( tqu'lu  instead  of 
tqu'la )  52.8 


The  Pronoun  (§§  113-115) 

§  113 .  The  Independent  Personal  Pronouns 

The  independent  personal  pronouns  occur  primarily  in  two  forms, 
recording  to  whether  they  are  used  as  subjects  or  objects  of  an  action; 
but,  owing  to  the  fact  that  from  the  subjective  pronouns  there  is 
obtained  by  means  of  the  prefix  q-  (see  §  21)  a  discriminative  form, 
the  independent  personal  pronouns  may  be  said  to  have  three  dis¬ 
tinct  forms — the  discriminative,  subjective,  and  objective  or  loca¬ 
tive  sets.  Both  the  discriminative  and  subjective  pronouns  refer  to 
the  subject  of  the  sentence,  differing,  however,  in  so  far  as  the  former 
applies  to  subjects  of  transitive  actions,  while  the  latter  is  used  mostly 
in  connection  with  intransitive  verbs.  The  discriminative  form,  more¬ 
over,  is  employed  whenever  the  sentence  absolutely  requires  that  sub¬ 
jectivity  of  action  be  indicated  (see  §§  21,  111).  To  be  sure,  cases 
where  the  subjective  pronouns  are  used  with  transitive  verbs  are  by 
no  means  rare. 

Siuslaw,  like  so  many  other  Indian  languages,  has  no  distinct  pro¬ 
noun  for  the  third  person  singular,  this  person  being  supplied  by  the 
demonstrative  pronouns  sEa ,  sEaina ,  sEas  (see  §  115).  The  first  person 
dual  has  two  separate  forms,  one  for  the  inclusive  (I  and  thou),  and 
the  other  for  the  exclusive  (I  and  he).  Similarly,  in  the  first  per¬ 
son  plural  are  distinguished  the  inclusive  (I  and  te)  and  exclusive  (I 
and  they). 

These  pronouns  perform  the  function  of  a  whole  sentence,  and  may 
be  rendered  by  I,  thotj,  he,  etc.,  am  the  one  who.  .  .  . 
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The  tabular  presentation  of  the  independent  personal  pronouns  is  as 
follows: 


Subjective 

Objective 

Discriminative 

Singular.  .  . 

'1st  person  .  .  . 

2d  person  .  .  . 

[3d  person  .  .  . 

na’han,  nil 
nixats 

sE& 

nhtc 

nlxatc 

sEai'na,  sEai'natc 

qna'han,  qnh 
qnlxats 

SEd8 

Dual.  .  .  . 

Inclusive  .  .  . 

Exclusive .  .  . 

2d  person  .  .  . 

3d  person  .  .  . 

nans 

nau’xfin 

nixats 

sEa'u>ax ,  sEaux 

na'tcEns 

na'tca^xHn 

nl'xtc^ts 

sEaina'tcaux 

qnans 

qna'xlln 

qnlxats 

sEa'saux 

Plural.  .  .  . 

Inclusive  .  .  . 
Exclusive .  .  . 

2d  person  .  .  . 
[3d  person  .  .  . 

nanl 

na'nxan 

nl'xatsEtct 

sEhnx 

na'tcinl 

na'tc  inxan 

ni'xtcEtci 

sEaina’tdnx 

qnanl 

qna'nxan 

qnl'xatsEtcl 

sE'asEnx 

This  table  shows  that  the  independent  pronouns  are  derived  fron 
two  stems— na  for  the  first  persons,  and  nix  or  nlxts  for  the  second  per 
sons;  the  first  singular  and  all  dual  and  plural  persons  being  obtaine< 
by  suffixing  the  subjective  pronouns  for  these  persons  (see  §  21)  to  tb 
singular  forms.  Thus  the  inclusive  and  exclusive  dual  nans  an< 
naxun  are  composed  of  the  first  person  singular  na  and  of  the  subjec 
tive  suffixes  -ns  and  -xun.  In  like  manner  the  inclusive  and  exclusiv 
plural  nanl  and  naJnxan  consist  of  na-\-  -nl  and  na-\-  -nxan  respectively 

The  second  person  dual  mxats  is  abbreviated  from  an  origins 
nl'xtsHs.  This  abbreviation  is  due  to  simplification  of  double  conso 
nants  (see  §  15),  causing  a  phonetic  similarity  between  the  pronoun 
for  the  second  person  singular  and  dual.  In  order  to  avoid  possibl 
confusion,  duality  of  subject  is  indicated  by  suffixing  to  the  verb  tii 
subjective  pronouns  for  the  second  person  dual.  The  second  perso; 
plural  is  regular,  consisting  of  the  singular  form  for  the  second  perso: 
plus  the  subjective  suffix  plural  for  that  person. 

The  third  persons  dual  and  plural  are  obtained  by  adding  th 
subjective  pronouns  for  these  persons  to  the  subjective  form  of  th 
demonstrative  pronoun  sEa. 

The  objective  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns — that  is  to  say,  thos 
forms  that  are  used  as  objects  of  a  sentence — are  formed  by  adding  t 
the  subjective  pronouns  the  local  suffix  indicating  motion  -tc  (see  §  90) 
The  form  for  the  second  person  singular  is  the  result  of  an  abbrevia 
tion  from  an  original  ni'xtsHc  caused  perhaps  by  a  reduction  of  th 
cluster  of  final  consonants. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  subjective  suffixes  employed  in  the  forma- 
don  of  the  corresponding  dual  and  plural  persons  are  added  after  the 
idverbial  - tc ,  a  trait  which  Siuslaw  has  in  common  with  the  Alsea 
language.  The  objective  pronouns  for  the  third  persons  have  as 
:heir  basis  the  corresponding  forms  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun. 

For  the  sake  of  emphasis  the  subjective  suffixed  pronouns  are  some¬ 
times  used  in  addition  to  the  independent  forms. 

Examples  of  subjective  pronouns: 

na'han  uln  tslL.^ya's  I  have  an  arrow  (literally,  I  am  the  one  who 
[I]  is  arrow-having)  50.16 

a'tsan  tE  na  l  !dxa! xam  that’s  why  this  I  was  sent  21.8 
na'han  arntsEnx  sVrtxyuts  I  am  that  one  whom  you  wanted  40.14 
kumi'ntcin  na  nictci'tc  wa'all  not  I  anything  will  say  (literally^,  not 
I,  I  am  the  one  who  anything  will  say)  74.9 
klixa1'  na  alone  (was)  1 100.3 

nlxats  ulEnx  qani'nal  hi'nisltl  you’ll  take  along  your  knife  (liter¬ 
ally,  you  are  the  one,  you,  knife  take  along  will,  yours)  50.16, 
17 

nlxats  lit!ai>  you  are  eating 

H  sEd  pEli' tcHux  and  he  will  be  first  10.1 

nans  hl'sa  we  two  (incl.)  are  well 

nau'xdn  xd'ts/u  we  two  (excl.)  are  two  36.15 

sBaux  ata's  L/xu'yun  they  two  only  knew  it  98.9 

sEdnx  tsl'klya  L.'xu'yun  they  very  (well)  know  it  72.1,  2 

Examples  of  objective  pronouns: 
kumt'ntc  hlirsa  ndtc  it  is  not  good  for  me  12.2 
Hnx  ndtc  Li'wls  then  you  shall  come  to  me  44.6 
kumt'ntc  hi1' sa  ni' xatc  it  (does)  not  (look)  good  on  you  12.5 
kumi'ntc  na'tcEns  si'n^xya  tE  qlutcu'ni  not  us  two  (incl.)  like 
these  women  52.13 

Examples  of  objective  and  discriminative  pronouns  for  the  third 
persons  will  be  found  under  “Demonstrative  Pronouns”  (see  §  115), 
while  the  discriminative  pronouns  for  the  first  and  second  persons 
have  been  illustrated  in  §  21. 

§  114.  The  Possessive  Pronouns 

The  independent  possessive  pronouns  are  compound  forms  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  following  three  separate  elements:  the  independent 
personal  pronoun  (see  §  113),  the  relative  case-ending  -End  (see  §  87), 
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and  the  sign  of  possession  -l  (see  §  88).  The  sign  of  possession  is  nol 
present  in  forms  that  express  the  third  persons  as  the  possessor 
To  these  compound  forms  are  added  the  suffixed  subjective  pronouns 
(see  §  24)  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  person  of  the  possessor 
The  suffixed  pronouns,  to  be  sure,  agree  always  with  the  independeni 
pronouns  that  form  the  initial  elements  of  the  compound.  The  fol 
lowing  peculiarities  will  be  observed  in  connection  with  the  pro 
nominal  forms  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  independeni 
possessive  pronouns: 

1.  For  the  first  and  second  persons  (singular,  dual  and  plural)  the 
subjective  forms  of  the  independent  pronoun  are  used.  The  stems 
na  and  nix  are  employed  for  that  purpose. 

2.  For  the  third  person  (singular,  dual  and  plural)  the  objectiv( 
form  of  the  independent  pronoun  (sEai'na)  is  used. 

3.  Singularity,  duality,  or  plurality  of  the  person  is  expressed,  noi 
in  the  initial  pronominal  element,  but  in  the  suffixed  subjective  pro¬ 
noun.  Consequently  the  initial  element  remains  unchanged  for  al 
numbers. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  Siuslaw  has  no  distinct  subjective  suffix  foi 
the  third  person  singular,  the  suffix  -tc  is  added  without  the  aid  of  the 
sign  of  possession  -l.  Duality  and  plurality  of  the  third  person  are 
indicated  by  adding  to  -tc  the  subjective  suffixes  ~aux  and  -nx  respec 
tively. 

In  §  88  the  fact  has  been  mentioned  that  possessive  phrases  are 
verbalized  by  adding  the  auxiliary  suffix  -t  (see  §  76)  to  the  sign  of  pos¬ 
session.  This  -t  often  figures  in  the  composition  of  the  independent 
possessive  pronouns,  especially  those  for  the  first  and  second  persons. 

The  following  table  shows  the  independent  possessive  pronouns: 


Singular  .  .  . 

f  1st  person  .... 

■J  2d  person  .... 

1  3d  person  .... 

na’mEUn,  na'mEllttn 
nl'xamRnx,  nl'xamlitinx 
sEaina'viltc,  sEaina'ml 

Dual  .... 

Inclusive  .... 

Exclusive  .... 
2d  person  .... 
3d  person  .... 

na'mEllnt,  na'mEllttns 
na'mEllx{Ln,  na'mElUa<txHn 
ni'xamllts,  nVxamlWts 
sEaina’mltcwax 

Plural  .... 

'  Inclusive  .... 

Exclusive  .... 
2d  person  .... 
3d  person  .... 

na'mEllnl,  na'mElitinl 
na'mEllnxan,  na'mElWnxan 
nl'xamlUci,  ni'xamlitEtcl 
sEaina'mltcnEx 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  obscure  e  of  the  relative  suffix  -Eml  has 
been  contracted  with  the  preceding  vowels  of  na  and  sEai'na  into  a 
dear  «-vowel  (see  §  9).  The  weak  vowel  in  na'mtfin ,  na/mHins,  etc., 
is  due  to  the  law  of  sound-groupings  (see  §  4). 

The  third  person  singular  often  loses  its  distinct  suffix  for  that  per¬ 
son  (- tc ).  This  loss  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  form  sEaina'ml  is  in 
itself  capable  of  expressing  a  possessive  idea  that  has  the  third  person 
as  its  possessor. 

These  possessive  pronouns  have  the  force  of  a  whole  sentence,  and 
may  be  properly  translated  by  it  is  mine,  it  is  thine,  etc.  They  are 
frequently  used  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  in  addition  to  the  possessive 
suffixes  that  are  added  to  nouns,  and  in  such  cases  invariably  precede 
the  nominal  concept. 

wa'alsEnx  na'mtfitin  wa'as  you  shall  continually  speak  (with)  my 
language  36.13 

na!mElln  q  !a'll  my  pitch,  this  is  my  pitch 
na'mHltin  lkwa'nuqu  this  is  my  hat 
na’mHln  mita  (he)  is  my  father 
nl'xamllnx  Ted' tan  your  horse 
nl'xamllnx  mila  (she  is)  your  mother 

sEaina'mltc  wa'as  waa'  syaxa*n  his  language  he  had  spoken  36.14 

sEaina'mltc  Laa'  his  mouth 

sEaina'ml  ko' tan  his  horse 

na'mHlns  Jed' tan  our  (dual,  incl.)  horses 

na'mEllxiLn  tdL  our  (dual,  excl.)  hands 

nl'xamllts  kvnyo's  your  (dual)  dog 

sEaina'mltcwax  ho' tan  their  (dual)  horse 

na'mHinl  ko' tan  our  (plural,  incl.)  horses 

na'mEllnxan  tEKq  our  (plural,  excl.)  relative  102.5 

nl'xamlltcn  tEg  your  (plural)  relatives 

sEainaf7nltcinx  qal’tc  their  (plural)  knives 

§113.  The  Demonstrative  Pronouns 

Although  Siuslaw  has  a  number  of  stems  that  are  used  as  demon¬ 
strative  pronouns,  there  could  not  be  detected  in  them  such  cate¬ 
gories  as  visibility  or  invisibility,  presence  or  absence,  nearness  to  oi 
remoteness  from  the  speaker.  It  is  true  that  in  some  instances  the 
informant  would  render  a  certain  demonstrative  pronoun  as  indicating 
nearness  or  remoteness;  but  this  rendering  was  invariably  caused  by 
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the  leading  character  of  m3"  questions,  and  never  appeared  spontane¬ 
ous^. 

The  demonstrative  pronouns,  however,  present  another  striking 
feature  that  is  not  commonly  found  in  the  American  Indian  languages. 
This  feature  consists  in  the  fact  that  some  of  them  occur  in  two  dis¬ 
tinct  forms,  one  being  used  with  subjects  of  the  sentence,  while  the 
other  is  applied  to  objects  only.  This  fact  serves  as  another  instance 
illustrating  the  extent  to  which  the  category  of  subjectivity  and  ob- 
jectivit}7  permeates  this  language. 

The  following  demonstrative  pronouns  have  been  found  in  Siuslaw: 

taah  has  been  invariably  rendered  by  this,  and  in  some  instances 
by  here.  It  may  be  used  in  connection  with  subjects  and  objects 
alike.  Duality  and  plurality  of  subjects  and  objects  are  indicated  bj 
the  suffixation  of  the  subjective  pronouns  -aux  and  -nx  respectivelj 
(see  §  24). 

tdak  pEni's  this  skunk 
tdak  tExmu’ni  this  man 

tsi'klya  his  tEq  td'kin  lakwa'kun  (a)  veiy  good  thing  this  here  1 
have  obtained  72.15,  16 

L!°wa'xan  td'ldn  Liu'  as  a  messenger  here  I  come  17.6,  7 
tda'kwax  qa'tdntux  these  two  will  go  32.10,  11 
tda'khnx  tExmu'ni  these  mpn 

tE  applies  to  subjects  and  objects.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  il 
is  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun  tdak  (see  above). 
It  was  usually  rendered  by  this  or  the.  When  followed  by  the  sub 
jective  pronouns  (see  §  24),  the  obscure  vowel  assumes  a  clear  tinge 
and  appears  as  a  distinct  u-vowel. 

ul  niEq!al'tx  hav qmas  Liya'wa  tE  lk!anu'ku  and  she  danced  neai 
the  fire,  this  Screech-Owl  86.11,  12 
Lilia' yax  tE  Liya' a a  it  passed  (by),  this  fire  32.19 
ti'Wn  tE  ta{  this  here  is  my  house  (literal!}",  here  I,  this  one,  iive^ 
58.8 

sEa'tsa  hi'tcHc  nictcnmahmu  tE  t!i  that’s  why  bear  acts  like  a  per 
son  (literally,  thus  [of  a]  person  his  fashion  [has]  the  bear)  60.26 
wi'nxaan  tEj?Eni's  she  was  afraid  of  this  skunk  86.1 
Kina' yun  tE  mi' Ida  Kite  he  took  along  this  bad  man  23.2,  3 
ni'ctcanx  tanx  yda'xai  qatx  why  do  you  cry  much  (literally,  how  [if 
it  that]  you  this,  much  cry)  94.16,  17 
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sEa'tsa  tanx  si'nhyutnE  that’s  why  this  you  are  wanted  18.4 
lakwa! ultxaux  ta'tcwax  ql'utc  taux  tsimVl'd  qwoa!txd%wax  taken 
away  (were)  these  their  (dual)  wives,  (namely  of)  them  two, 
Beaver  and  Muskrat  52.3,  4 

....  ta! nxan  hutcu1'  ....  (as)  these  we  (here)  play  70.12 

In  some  instances  this  pronoun  ma}^  have  a  verbal  force,  and  is 
then  best  rendered  by  this  who.  .  .  . 

sEa'tsa  IHla!'  tE  tadyax  thus  ate  those  who  lived  (there)  82.12 

sEcis  is  used  with  subjects  of  transitive  verbs  only,  and  seems  to 
have  a  distinct  discriminative  character.  In  this  capacity  it  exercises 
the  function  of  the  missing*  independent  pronoun  for  the  third  person 
(see  §  113).  It  may  either  precede  or  follow  the  verb,  although  there 
is  a  prevailing  tendency  to  place  it  at  the  end  of  the  sentence.  It 
may  be  translated  by  this  or  he. 

ul  IHla'yun  sEds  and  he  devours  him  94.10 

ml'kla  tEq  xau'un  sEas  bad  something  this  (one)  had  killed  96.12, 
13 

sEds  Jcuna  cuxu'yun  ants  Itfi'a1  he,  perhaps,  has  scared  away  that 
salmon  56.11 

sEas  qata'yun  ants  Lxau'  he  hooks  that  spear  64.7 
sEa'sEnl  WSxa'yuts  he  killed  us  28.3 

sEa  refers  to  subjects  of  both  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs. 
The  difference  between  this  pronoun  and  the  above  discussed  sEas  lies 
in  the  strictly  discriminative  character  of  the  latter.  It  may  best  be 
rendered  by  this,  he,  and  is  mostly  emplo}Ted  as  a  personal  pronoun 
for  the  third  person  singular  (see  §  113).  Duality  and  plurality  of 
the  subject  are  indicated  by  suffixing  to  sEa  the  subjective  pronouns 
•aux  and  -nx  respectively  (see  §  24). 

sEd  tExmu'ni  this  man 

H  tsim  sEd  ya'qu'yiin  always  he  sees  it  68.22 
ul  sEd pEll' tdtux  and  that  one  will  be  first  10.1 
sEaux  ata's  Llxu'yun  li'tla 1  these  two  only  know  (where)  food  (is) 
98.9 

sEanx  tsi'Jdya  Llxu'yun  hutcu! u  these  very  (well)  know  (how  to) 
play  72.1,  2 

In  four  instances  this  pronoun  has  been  used  as  referring  to  objects. 
I  believe  this  use  to  be  the  result  of  erroneous  application  on  the  pait 
of  the  informant.  The  examples  follow. 
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sEa  lAxu'yun  lk!anuwa'ku  him  she  knows,  Screech-Owl  86.7 
sEa  Hn  ql'utc  hawa'yun  that  one  I  (will  my)  wife  make  90.1,  2 
sEa  ata's  ants  via'qUnutnE  (for)  him  only  the  dance  was  arranged 
28.7 

t°wa'tcis  wan  sEd  yikti'l'md  spear  now  that  big  (one)!  64.2 

sEavna  refers  to  objects  only,  and  serves  as  the  objective  form  of 
the  missing  personal  pronoun  for  the  third  person  (see  §  113).  Hence 
it  may  be  rendered  by  this,  that,  him.  By  adding  the  subjective 
suffixes  to  it  (see  §  24),  the  dual  and  plural  persons  for  this  pronoun 
are  obtained. 

yd^xa1  kite  plna/tx  lia 1  sEai'na  many  people  were  sorry  for  that 
15.4 

kumi'ntcin  nd  nictd'tc  wa'all  pEll'tc  sEai'na  not  I  anything  will 
say  first  (without)  her  74.9 

sEa'tsaux  H  kumi'ntc  tdq  sEai'naux  that’s  why  they  two  (cared) 
nothing  about  them  two  54.11,  12 

tu ,  tu'a ,  a  demonstrative  pronoun  that  may  best  be  rendered  by 
that  one.  It  denotes  subjects  and  objects  alike.  A  comparison  be¬ 
tween  this  pronoun  and  the  previously  discussed  sEd  suggests  that  the 
initial  elements  t  and  s  may  be  petrified  prefixes  having  the  function 
of  demonstrative  pronouns.  This  assertion  receives  further  substan¬ 
tiation  from  the  fact  that  Siuslaw  forms,  in  analogy  to  sEds,  a  discrimi- 
* 

native  pronoun  tv/ as,  and  that  it  has  two  other  demonstrative  stems 
whose  initial  elements  are  t-  and  s-  respectively.  These  pronouns  are 
tv! aH  that  kind  and  sEait  this  kind,  and  they  may  be  explained  as 
being  composed  of  t-  (tu-)  -f  -aH  and  s-  +  -aH.  The  function  of  the 
second  element  can  not  be  explained.  The  t-  occurs,  furthermore, 
independently  as  tE  (see  p.  580). 1 

The  pronoun  tu ,  tu'a,  occurs  also  in  dual  and  plural  forms,  obtained 
by  adding  the  subjective  suffixes  -aux  and  -nx  (see  §  24)  to  it. 

tii  ydldad’ni  qlutcu'ni  that  small(est)  woman  88.12 
kumi'ntc  his  tu  tExmu'ni  not  good  (is)  that  man  90.23;  92.1 
tu'a  tExmu'ni  that  man 

qna'nxan  LElu’yun  tu!  aux  xd'tslu  we  (inch)  are  hitting  those  two 

tu! anx  tExmu'ni  those  men 

leIu! yutsin  tu! as  that  one  is  hitting  me 

tu! a1 1  that  (is  the)  kind  102.2 

kumi'ntc  his  ndtc  tE  sEaH  L!a'ai  not  good  (is  for)  me  this  kind  (of 
a)  place  44.4,  5 
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sEaHE  Lla'ai  such  (a)  world  15.1 

wa}  yda'xaitE  Kite,  sEaltur  si'rixya  although  many  (are)  these 
people,  that  kind  (of  a  thing  every  one)  likes  102.2,  3 

ants  is  the  only  pronoun  that  may  be  said  to  contain  a  locative 
force.  It  is  invariably  used  in  connection  with  objects  that  are  away 
from  the  speaker,  and  ma}^  be  rendered  by  that  one.  It  may  refer 
to  subject  and  object,  and  is  used  in  the  singular,  dual,  and  plural, 
although  in  most  cases  duality  and  plurality  are  accentuated  by  suffix¬ 
ing  the  respective  subjective  pronouns  -aux  and  -nx  (see  §  24).  This 
pronoun  may  also  have  a  verbal  force,  and  is  thei  best  rendered 
by  that  one  who  .  .  .  ,  those  who.  ...  It  always  precedes 
the  noun. 

hamxaP’ni  ants  tsEhau'ya  that  tied  (up)  grass  8.6 
suTcwi'tc  tsinq!t  ants  Kite  very  poor  (was)  that  person  16.10;  17.1 
ants  qalx  last  night  (literally,  that  night)  40.14 
Ik!  anuwa'ku  wi'nxadi  ants  pEni's  Screech-Owl  was  afraid  of  that 
Skunk  86.5 

ants  lqaintu  ants  Tsxunalpin  t!l't!yun  that  tree  on  which 
TsxunpLi  (Coyote)  was  sitting  94.6 
xau'nauxiLn  ants  ml' Id  a  kite  we  two  killed  that  bad  person  96.8,  9 
lakwa'kuun  ants  qlutcu'ni  antsux  tsinl' Ltsinl' l  those  two  otters 
took  away  those  women  52.16 
ants  L/a'ai  Kite  those  many  people  7.1 
ants  p>Eku'wi  those  who  play  70.6,  7 

atsl'tc  waa'xam  ants  kite  tca'xaut  thus  was  told  that  man  who  was 
going  back  30.13,  14 

lk!anu'kw  ya'qu'yun  a'ntsux  mEq! a1' tx  Screech-Owl  watched  those 
two  who  kept  on  dancing  86.8 

sEa'tsa  xnl'wnls  a'ntsEnx  pukwaif  thus  keep  on  doing  those  who 
play  shinny  78.17 

In  a  number  of  instances  two  demonstrative  pronouns  are  used,  fol¬ 
lowing  each  other  in  immediate  succession.  This  is  done  primarily 
for  the  sake  of  emphasis.  In  such  sentences  the  second  demonstia 
tive  stem  may  be  rendered  by  a  relative  pronoun. 

hay  note  avsxa  ll'tla1  tE  sEd  quL.'ltc  that  otter  is  eating  a  different 
food  (literally,  different  her,  also,  food,  [of]  this  here  sea-otter) 

54.7,  8 

H  sEd  tE  t ! amcll sk’in  and  this  here  (is)  the  little  bo\  94.16 
H  waa'xam  ants  sEa  qa'tdntux  and  was  told  that  man  who  wi  go 

16.7 
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Tcumi'ntcwax  si'n'xyun  li'u  ta'ls  ants  sEd  they  two  don’t  want  t( 
stay  near  here  (literally,  not  they  two,  want  it,  near  [to]  keej 
on  staying,  that  one  here) 

Parallel  to  these  forms  are  the  indefinite,  interrogative,  and  reflexiv< 
pronouns.  The  following  have  been  observed: 

watc .  It  has  the  function  of  an  interrogative,  relative,  and  in 
definite  pronoun,  and  applies  to  animate  beings  only.  When  used  ir 
an  interrogative  sense,  it  is  best  rendered  by  who,  while  as  an  indefi 
nite  pronoun,  it  is  to  be  translated  by  somebody.  The  interrogative 
character  of  this  particle  can  be  recognized  only  by  the  interrogative 
tone  of  the  sentence  in  which  it  occurs. 

watcHc  led' tan  whose  horse  (is  it)? 

watc  xa'lntux  somebody  will  climb  up 

watc  tE'xarntc  ha 1  (he)  who  strong  (is)  his  heart  10.1 

watc  Llxu'yun  Lxatu'wi  (he)  who  knows  (the  art  of)  running  78.  1$ 

tE'q  is  used  as  an  interrogative  and  indefinite  pronoun,  and  ap 
plies  to  animals  and  inanimate  objects  only.  It  may  best  be  renderec 
by  what  or  something. 

tE'q  what  (is  it)  ? 

ha^mut  tE'q  everything  9.5 

tsi'lclya  his  tE  q  (a)  very  good  thing  72.15,  16 

Icumi' ntcinx  tE'q  you  (will  be)  nothing  13.2 

ats  tEq  waxa'yExayim  when  something  will  be  given  to  him  187 
ul  sEa'tsa  tE'q  qnuhu'yun  that’s  why  something  he  finds 

In  a  few  instances  tE  q  has  been  rendered  by  relative.  This  fre( 
rendering  is  perfectly  justifiable,  because  in  the  instances  quoted  tit 
implies  the  idea  of  being  something  to  the  person  spoken  to  oi 
spoken  of. 

na'mHinx  tE'q  you  (are)  my  relative  (literally,  my  something 
you  [are])  20.6 

ts’imstc  tE'q  ants  Iqlal'o'md  her  own  relative  (was)  that  pelicai 
(literally,  her  own  something)  46.1 

An  objective  form  of  this  particle  has  been  found  in  one  instance 
tE'qauna'nl  la'lewlsun  something  we  (inch)  will  always  get  72.17,1!: 

tdqal'na  is  the  regular  objective  form  of  tE'q,  and  occurs  fre 
quently. 
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leumi' ntcxun  taqa/na  wi'nx  not  we  two  (excl.)  anything  fear  94.17 
si'nxit  tdqal'na  he  wants  something  18.5 

wa'stfsyanx  tdqa{'na  (when)  you  get  mad  at  anything  36.11,  12 
wa' a} sEnx  tdqat'na  (when)  you  will  say  something  38.4 

Another  objective  form  of  this  particle  may  be  the  form  td’qan, 
occurring  in  one  single  instance. 

td'qan  tux  tcaltcd'tc  xi'ntmis  why  do  you  want  to  go  anywhere 
(literally,  for  something,  perhaps,  somewhere  [you]  keep  on 
going)  48.1,  2 

tctnt,  tci'nta u,  serves  primarily  as  an  interrogative  pronoun, 
in  which  case  it  is  rendered  by  which  one  ?  Its  scope,  however,  has 
been  widened,  permitting  its  use  as  a  relative  pronoun  and  in  some 
instances  as  a  numeral  adverb.  In  the  latter  sense  the  form  tctnt  is 
invariably  used.  It  is  then  translated  by  whoever,  whatever,  or  by 

HOW  MUCH,  HOW  MANY  ? 

tctrntaun  tEX  Vkwalyun  which  one  I  (wonder)  shall  I  take?  88.20; 

90.1 

tci'ntaunx  si'rdxyun  which  one  do  you  want?  40.4,  5 
tci'ntau  nictca1'  ants  Kite  whatever  does  that  man  70.22 
tcifntau  late  Llwai'  whatever  person  came  (here)  24.7 
tci'  ntau  yi'letHc  .  .  .  whosoever.  .  .  is  big  90.1 
taint  Into  qa'ntcya  Llwa'wax  whatever  person  from  somewhere  is 
going  to  come  38.10,  11 

tci'ntmx  la' q! a  how  many  shells  have  you?  (literally,  how  many 
thy  dentalia  shells?) 
taint  led' tan  how  many  horses? 

.  .  .  tctnt  tsxayu'wi  ...  on  such  a  day  (literally,  [on]  whatever 
[a]  day)  7.3 

ts’ims  has  the  function  of  a  reflexive  pronoun,  and  is  best  ren¬ 
dered  by  (I)  myself,  (thou)  thyself,  etc.,  or,  when  used  with  nouns, 
by  (my)  own,  (thy)  own,  etc. 

ts’ims  sEatsi'tc  ci' rixyatlya  to  himself  thus  he  always  thinks  88.11 
LElu'yun  ts’ims  I  hit  myself 

ts’imstc  tE  q  ants  Iq! ah' o' m'd  ants  squmd'  her  own  relative  that  Peli¬ 
can  (is  of)  that  Sea-Gull  46.1,  2 
l  !  xmai' yutsmin  ts’ims  muu'sku  I  killed  my  own  brother 

qa'wunti,  qa' wllntTtc,  imparts  the  idea  of  reciprocality,  and  is 
best  rendered  by  each  other,  mutually.  I  he  difference  between 
the  two  parallel  forms  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  latter  has  been  amplified 
by  means  of  the  modal  suffix  -itc  (see  §  94). 
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ul  Jclix  tE'q  sJcwaha'yusnE  qa'wintl  everything  was  placed  on  bot 
sides  80.8 

qawuntl' tcwax  winExna’ wa  each  other  they  two  feared  86.2 
qa'wunti  on  both  sides 


The  Numeral  (§§  116-117) 
§116,  The  Cardinals 


1. 

alaq  18.7 

16. 

2. 

xd'tslu  30.23 

17. 

3. 

d'nax  62.12 

18. 

4. 

xd'tslun  40.23 

19. 

5. 

Lxai'pis  72.8 

20. 

6. 

qa'tlmx 

21. 

7. 

xd'tslu  qtd' max 

30. 

8. 

ci'nax  qtd! max 

40. 

9. 

a'laqxaut 

50. 

10. 

MxEs  8.1 

60. 

11. 

lcl'xEs  H  a'laq 

70. 

12. 

WxEs  H  xd'tslu 

80. 

13. 

lcl'xEs  H  cl’nax 

90. 

14. 

lcl'xEs  ul  xd'tsluntc  aixwi'yu 

100. 

15. 

Tcl'x- Es  H  Lxai'j>istc  a^wi'yu 

101. 

-f  „ 


r 


By  origin  the  Siuslaw  numeral  system  is  probably  quinary 
although  there  seem  to  be  only  four  simple  numeral  stems;  namely 
those  for  one,  two,  three,  and  five.  The  numeral  xd'tslun  fou 
is  to  all  appearances  a  plural  form  of  xd'tslu  two.  The  numera 
qa'tlmx  six  could  not  be  analyzed.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  tha 
it  may  signify  one  (finger)  up,  in  which  event  seven  could  be  ex 
plained  as  denoting  two  (fingers)  up,  while  eight  could  be  rendere1 
by  three  (fingers)  up.  In  spite  of  incessant  attempts,  the  numera 
for  nine  could  not  be  analyzed.  Its  probable  rendering  may  be  sug 
gested  as  one  (lacking  to)  ten.  The  numerals  for  fourteen  am 
fifteen  may  be  translated  as  by  ten  and  four  its  addition  and  te; 
and  five  its  addition  respectively7.  The  exact  rendering  of  nine 
teen  is  obscure,  while  twenty  evidently  denotes  two  times  ten,  etc 

Siuslaw  does  not  possess  the  series  of  ordinal  numerals.  These  am 
the  numeral  adverbs,  such  as  the  multiplicative  numerals,  are  expressei 
idiomatically  by  means  of  adverbs  or  adverbial  suffixes.  The  adverb 
pEli'tc  ahead  and  limnl’tc  behind  (see  §  119)  are  very  often  used  a 
ordinal  numerals  for  the  first  two  numbers. 

§  116 
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pEm's  pEll'tc  H  lk!anu'icu  limm'tc  Skunk  (doctored)  first,  and 
Screech-Owl  second  86.11 

shaHu'mpEll'tc  xi'ntmahtun  the  biggest  one  first  he  took  alone- 
92.18 

Qa'aHdx  psll'to  Llha'yax  ts  Liya' a u  along  North  Fork  at  first  it 
came,  this  fire  32.19 

Multiplicative  numerals  are  sometimes  formed  by  adding  to  the  car- 
linals  the  modal  suffix  -Itc  (see  §  91). 

xdts ! uwl' tcin  yixa'yun  twice  I  saw  him 
a'lqaHcin  Llxu'yun  qnd  once  I  knew  it  92.12 

Ordinal  numerals  in  the  sense  of  at  the  first,  second,  etc.,  are 
ometimes  formed  by  suffixing  to  the  cardinals  the  suffix  -a'tu. 

alqar'tu  tsxayu'wi  on  the  first  day,  in  one  day 
xdts!uwd"tu  tsxayu'wi  on  the  second  day,  in  two  days 
xdts!u7iantu  tsxayu'wi  on  the  fourth  day,  in  four  days 

The  suffix  for  the  numeral  five  appears  in  a  somewhat  changed 
orm.  Instead  of  the  expected  -a'tu,  this  numeral  takes  the  suffixes 
tatu ,  -tya'tu.  The  suggestion  may  be  offered  that  the  iuital  t-  of 
hese  suffixes  is  the  adjectival  suffix  -t  (see  §  104),  and  the  -a'tu  the 
egular  modal  suffix.  Of  course,  this  does  not  explain  the  occurrence 
d  the  semi-vowel  y  in  -tya'tu. 

Udmclns  tcl'ntux  Lxaipistd"tu  tsxayu'wi  our  (dual,  inch)  boys  will 
return  in  five  days  42.7 

Lxaij)istya''tu  Hwdn  tctfn  Intsi'stc  on  the  fifth  day  he  finally  came 
home  72.9 

tcl'ntux  Lxaipistya!' tu  tsxayu'wi  he  will  come  back  in  five  da}^s 
40.25,  26  ' 

Two  stems,  lc!lx  and  hai'mut,  are  used  as  definite  numerals.  The 
ormer  is  best  rendered  by  each,  every;  while  the  latter,  to  all 
-ppearances  an  adjective  in  -t  (see  §  104),  is  best  translated  by  all. 
IcHx  tE'q  everything  24.4 

tExmd! nitcwax  ants  t!dmc  TcHx  they  two  had  each  a  boy  (literally, 
males  their  two,  those  boys,  each)  40.19 
hal,7nut  ma'ltcH  ants  LWtna''q  all  elks  got  burned  34.18,  19 
hai'mut  qa'ttfnt  sqalictci'tc  all  go  there  23.6 

§  117 .  The  Decimal  System 

The  units  exceeding  multiples  of  ten  are  expressed  by  forms  whose 
xact  rendering  would  be  ten  (twenty)  and  one  (two)  as,  for  instance, 
l'xEs  H  a'laq  ten  and  one,  etc.  The  “tens1'  are  formed  by  means  oi 

§  117 
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the  suffix  -tvm,,  that  is  added  to  the  cardinal  numerals  for  ten.  Tht 
numeral  thus  amplified  is  preceded  by  the  cardinals  from  two  to  teh 
(inclusive).  Thus  twenty,  literally  translated,  means  two  times  ten 
thirty  signifies  three  times  ten,  and  one  hundred  denotes  tej 
times  ten.  The  numeral  for  thousand  was,  naturally  enough,  neve] 
used.  The  informant  invariably  gave  the  English  equivalent  for  it 


The  Adverb  (§§  118-121) 
§  118.  Introductory 


Siuslaw  has,  comparatively  speaking,  a  small  number  of  adverbia 
stems.  These  express  ideas  of  a  local,  temporal,  and  modal  character 
A  few  of  them  are  compounds, — that  is  to  say,  they  consist  of  two  o: 
more  adverbs  that  occur  independently  also, — while  others  occu 
with  the  adverbial  suffixes  whose  function  is  always  in  harmom 
with  the  ideas  expressed  by  the  bare  stem.  Thus  a  few  adverbs  indi 
eating  local  ideas  appear  with  the  local  suffix  -tc  (see  §  90),  while  mos 
of  the  modal  adverbs  take  the  suffixes  of  modality  -Itc  or  -a  (see  §§  9- 
and  90). 

It  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  final  Jc  in  the  local  adverbs  tlk ,  stlnik 
and  sqa* lk,  may  imply  some  local  idea,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  tha 
both  stlm  and  stlmk  occur. 

A  very  important  law  applying  to  local  adverbs  (and  phrases)  is  th 
fact  that,  whenever  they  are  used  in  connection  with  nouns,  the  noun 
invariably  take  the  locative  case-endings  (see  §  86). 

§  119.  Local  Adverbs  and  Phrases 


a,mhaitx  in  the  middle 
haiq  ashore  44.7 
ha^qmas  alongside,  near  25.4 
haHvl's  beyond 
pEll’tc  ahead,  first  32.19 
mEydzkus  in  the  beginning 
82.11 

tlu'ts1  here  IT. 3 
tlk,  ta}k  here  56.5,  19 


tuti'm  there  T2.3 
tuqa'tmE  over  there,  across 
tuqya! a?2  up-stream  32.22 
qa'tltc 3  across  the  river,  opposite 
80.16 

qd'tki  from  here  60.4 
qa' Xante 4  under,  down,  below  8.1 
qa'xun ,  qau'xunh  high  up,  above 
on  8.7;  34.21 


1  Probably  related  to  the  Coos  over  there. 
s  Alsea  to'qwl. 

sCoos  qa'tltc  down  the  stream. 

1  Related  to  Alsea  qe'xa n  under,  beeow. 

6  Coos  qaxan -  up. 


§§  118-119 
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qauxl  on  top  76.14 
qatu'tc2  below,  down  the 
stream  62.17,  18 
qaiwa'da  below,  down  stream 
"  80.6 

tqafwl ',  tqau'wltc  up-stream 
56.8,  12 

stvn,  stlmk  there  30.23;  32.12 
sqd'tEm  from  there  34.3 
sqalk,  sqek  there  14.6 


qalhd'  nbQ.&^qd1 5  ha'  ntci&YlQ.'d^Q.h 
qan ,  qanist&'tc  down,  below  12.6 
qd’xum  off  shore,  out  in  the  water 
34.6 

qtsi  inside 

llmnl'tc  behind,  after,  second  86.11 
Inu  outside  38.23 
lI'u  near  (used  also  as  a  verb  in 
the  sense  to  come,  to  approach) 
40.12 


§  120.  Temporal  Adverbs 


atss  at  that  time,  when  16.8 
aflat  then,  afterwards  34.3 
hi'nak! 1  right  away  20.1 
icd'nwits  long  ago,  alread}7- 

14.7 

wi'yu  still,  yet 
ya'tsa  a  long  time  11.3 
ta'llts  after  a  while  50.2 
tiL  awhile 

Li'inqa  quick, 


tsa'nxaHs  yesterday 
tsim  always  15.5 

ts’u'xtlts  early  in  the  morning  40. 9 
tci'kyac  L!a'ai  sometimes  100.7,, 
Jcuiyd'tsacL!a'aii  after  a  while, 
soon  7.7 

IcFscL'l  today  3S.16 
1c!e'lu 5  tomorrow  60. 2 
tnat  always  13.3 
ight  away  19.6 


§  121 .  Modal  Adverbs 


a'tsa ,  atsl'tc  thus  15.5;  11.2 
hl'catca  a  little 
yda'xai  much,  many  8.5 
yuxu  too  much  12.2 
ti'rnwa  together  40.18 
nictcama1' natf  e  differently 
9.3,  4 

Particles 


sEa'tsa ,6  sEatsi'tc  thus  8.2,  7 
sukwl'tc  very,  very  much  16.10 
d'ntcata  in  a  circle 
tsl'ldya  very,  very  much  13.9 
xyal'x,  leu 1  xyal'x  almost,  very 
nearly  11.1;  10.9,  11.1 


(§§  122-133) 


§  122.  Introductory 

Siuslaw  has  a  great  number  of  particles  which  serve  to  define  more 
learly  a  certain  part  of  speech  or  even  a  whole  sentence.  Their 


1  Alsea  qav-x  high. 

2Possibly  related  to  Coos  qaya'atc  down  the  stream. 

3  See  §  136. 

4  A  compound  adverb  consisting  of  the  negation  not,  the  adverb  ya'tsa  a  long  time,  amplified 

7  the  obscure  suffix  -c,  and  of  the  stem  L/a'ai  (sec  §  133). 

5 By  prefixing  to  this  adverb  the  demonstrative  pronoun  ants,  Siuslaw  forms  a  compound  adverb 

nts  L'e'lu,  which  is  best  rendered  by  yesterday. 

8  See  §  126. 


§§  120-122 
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meaning  was  deduced  mostly  from  the  sense  of  the  sentence  in  which 
they  occurred.  These  stems  are  either  monosyllabic  (in  which  case 
they  may  be  enclitic  or  proclitic)  or  they  consist  of  two  or  more  syl¬ 
lables.  A  limited  number  seems  to  be  composed  of  two  or  more 
originally  independent  particles.  As  a  rule,  particles  are  not  capable 
of  word-formation— that  is  to  say,  they  can  not  be  amplified  by  means 
of  any  of  the  grammatical  processes,  such  as  prefixation,  suffixation, 
etc.  But  owing  to  the  fact  that  Siuslaw  shows  a  tendency  to  keep 
the  verbal  stem  free  from  all  subjective  suffixes,  these  suffixes  are 
preferably  added  to  the  particles  that  precede  the  verb  (see  §  26). 
Some  of  these  particles  seem  to  be  in  reality  verbal  stems,  but  do  not 
convey  a  clear  verbal  idea  unless  used  in  conjunction  with  a  proper 
verbal  suffix  (see  §  135). 

In  accordance  with  their  syntactic  function,  the  particles  may  be 
conveniently  subdivided  into  the  following  categories: 

(1)  Pronominal  particles. 

(2)  Numeral  particles. 

(3)  Conjunctions. 

(4)  Temporal  particles. 

(5)  Particles  denoting  degrees  of  certainty. 

(6)  Particles  indicating  connection  with  previously  expressed  ideas. 

(7)  Exhortative  particles. 

(8)  Restrictive  particles. 

(9)  Miscellaneous  particles. 

(10)  Suffixed  particle  -ii  {-au). 

(11)  The  stem  L.ra'ai. 


§  123 .  Pronominal  Particles 


The  pronominal  forms  treated  in  §  115  are  used  sometimes  withou 
formative  prefixes,  and  appear  then  like  true  particles.  The  follow 
ing  are  particularly  used  in  this  manner: 


tdalc  this,  here 
tE  this 
tu  that 
ants  that  one 
watc  who,  some  one 


tE*q  what,  something 


tcint ,  tci'ntau  which  one,  who 
ever,  whatever,  how  much 
how  many 


ts^ims  (reflexive)  self 
qa'wunti  mutually 


§  123 
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Related  to  tcint  are  the  particles  telle  where,  and  ted ,  tcaltcl'tc 

WHERE  TO. 

tclk,  a  local  particle  denoting  rest.  It  may  be  used  indicatively 
and  in  an  interrogatory  sense.  It  is  best  rendered  by  where. 

telle  sEainarml  led' tan  where  is  his  horse  ? 

tcale  qnu/m'yun  kite  where  (ever)  he  finds  a  person  94.9,  10 

leu1  tdle  nowhere  56.11 

idle  ants  le!dlatu'u  where  that  fun  (is)  88.2 

tdle  ants  yileti'l‘md  lqai,Ktu  where  that  big  log  (is)  88.17,  18 

tea,  tcaltcl'tc,  a  local  particle  indicating  motion.  It  is  used  in 
an  interrogative  and  indicative  significance,  and  is  best  rendered  by 
where  (to).  The  form  tcaltd'tc  may  be  explained  as  caused  by  the 
double  suffixation  of  the  adverbial  suffix  -Ite  (see  §  §  90,  94).  Such 
double  adding  of  a  suffix  occurs  in  only  one  other  instance;  namely,  in 
the  case  of  the  nominal  suffix  -ax  (see  §  101). 

leumi'ntc  tea  yax  nowhere  (anything  to)  see  34.4 
leumi' ntcxdn  qalha'ntc  ted  ni'ctds  not  we  two  (excl.)  far  some¬ 
where  will  go  56.2 

.  .  .  tedn  tE  lIu'  .  .  .  where  this  I  arrived  66.19 
tcaltcl'tc  losl  nl'ctux  (I)  wonder  where  he  will  go  64.20 
tcaltd'tc  qa'  tdntyax  he  went  somewhere 

§  124 .  Numeral  Particles 

Here  belong  the  following  stems:  yda'xai  many  (see  also  §  12), 
tE'mxut ,  tsi'nExma,  tsi'nlxt  half,  and  leEalt  how  many.  The  particles 
serving  as  fractional  numerals  invariably  follow  the  noun  they  define, 
while  the  two  other  numeral  particles  may  either  precede  or  follow  it. 

yixa'yun  yd^xa1  Kite  I  saw  many  people 
tE'mxut  td’la  half  a  dollar 

hi'tcEtc  tsi'nExma  ants  t!i  that  bear  is  half  a  person  (literally  [a] 
person  [is]  his  [one]  half,  that  bear)  60.16 
kite  tsi'nlxt  ants  t!l  half  human  (is)  that  bear  60.22 

These  forms  might  also  be  considered  as  adjectives.  It  will  be 
noted  that  most  of  them  end  in  the  adjectival  suffix  -t  (see  §  104). 

§  125 .  Conjunctions 

Only  three  particles  were  found  that  may  be  properly  said  to  have 
:he  function  of  our  conjunctions.  These  particles  are  a'l'du ,  a1' sxa, 
and  ul. 
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a'l'du  refers  to  nouns  only,  and  its  function  is  of  an  inclusiv( 
character,  indicating  that  the  defined  noun  is  included  in  the  action 
It  always  follows  the  noun  and  is  best  rendered  by  likewise.  It  ii 
frequently  used  as  a  verb  (see  §  135). 

ul  t!i  a'l'du  ma'ltcH  Bear  likewise  got  burned  34.16 
hl'qu  a'l'du  mi'ltdst  Wild-Cat  likewise  burned  34.17 
yau'xaux  a'l'du  IHIa'yun  fern-roots  they  two  likewise  eat  98.15 
qai'xEnx  a'l'du  ya'quhitux  at  night  you  likewise  shall  watch  70.18 
19 

ai'sxa  serves  the  same  purpose  as  the  preceding  a  I'du,  bu 
may  either  precede  or  follow  the  noun  to  which  it  refers.  It  is  bes 
rendered  by  also,  too. 

o!laq  tExmu’m  H  a'laq  qmtcu'm  H  av sxa  sqalktcl'tc  qa'tdntux  on 
man  and  one  woman  too  will  go  there  30.21,  22 
havnatc  a1' sxa  ll'tla 1  her  food  belonged  to  some  one  else  (literally 
different  her,  also,  food)  54.7 

ul  has  various  functions.  Its  chief  function  is  that  of  a  copul 
between  nouns  and  sentences,  and  in  that  case  is  best  rendered  by  ani 
Its  position  is  free,  although  it  tends  to  follow  the  noun  and  t 
precede  the  verb. 

a'laq  tExmu'ni  H  a'laq  qlutcu'ni  one  man  and  one  woman  30.21,  2 
mita'aHm  H  mlla'aHin  my  father  and  my  mother 
pEni's  psll'tc  H  lk!anu'ku  lim.nl' to  Skunk  (doctored)  first,  an 
Screech-Owl  second  86.11 

sEatsl'tc  waa',  H  hl'qlaH  thus  he  said  and  started  22.5,  6 
tal  H  lH!a if  he  sits  and  eats 

It  serves,  furthermore,  to  introduce  a  new  idea,  in  which  case  it 
functional  character  may  best  be  compared  to  that  of  our  syntacti 
period.  Its  exact  rendering  is  a  rather  difficult  matter,  unless  th 
arbitrary  then  be  excepted. 

l  Ixu'yun  ml'Tc ! a  tsl'k  !ya.  l  Ixu'yun  hi' sa  Ik  !anuwa'ku  ants pEni'< 
Lnau'wi  Kite  H  Iqaqa1' txaan  p Ena's  she  knew  him  (to  be)  very  bac 
Screech-Owl  knew  that  Skunk  very  well.  At  a  rich  man  Skun 
was  breaking  his  wind  86.5,  6,  7 
sEatsl'tc  waa1'  ants  lk!anu'ku.  Ants  plna'st  H  ci'n'xyat.'ya  dqa'wa. 
H  sEatsl'tc  waa'  ants  lk!anu'ku.  Thus  said  that  Screech-Ovr 
Then  that  sick  man  thought  of  running  away.  Then  thus  sai 
that  Screech-Owl  86.14,  15,  16 
§  125 
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Finally,  it  may  denote  a  connection  with  a  previously  expressed  idea, 
(specially  when  used  in  conjunction  with  the  particle  wa{  (see  §128). 

wal  yikt  ants  hltsiri,  ul  td'qnis  hitu'stc  although  big  (is)  that  house, 
still  (it  is)  full  (of)  people  25.2,  3 
wal  tci'wa  maftc  ants  lqairtu,  H  miltea1'  although  in  the  water  lay 
those  logs,  nevertheless  (they)  began  to  burn  32.22 
wal  yda'xal  hltc,  H  havrnut  sBds  lH!a'yun  although  many  (were) 
the  people,  still  he  devoured  (them)  all  94.10,  11 

This  subordinate  function,  as  it  were,  is  particularly  brought  out 
vhen  H  is  followed  or  preceded  by  the  modal  adverb  a'tsa ,  sEa'tsa  thus 
see  §  121).  This  phrase  is  invariably  rendered  by  that  is  why. 

a'tsa  H  wan  tEmu'tx  hltcu'u  that  is  why  now  people  assemble  15.5, 6 
a'tsan  Hnlzumi' ntc  si'nlxyun  that  is  why  I  don’t  want  it  15.8 
sEa'tsa  HJcumi'ntc  nl’Tcfa  xi’ntmll  hltc  that  was  why  not  alone 
traveled  a  person  94.11 

H  sEa'tsa  H  haya'mut  h'ydtc  L/xu'yiin  and  this  is  why  all  people 
know  it 

§  126.  Temporal  Particles 

"While  Siuslaw  employs  distinct  suffixes  for  the  purpose  of  express- 
ng  the  different  tenses  in  the  verb,  it  has  a  few  particles  that  are 
lsed  to  define  more  clearly  the  time,  duration,  or  occurrence  of  a 
:ertain  action.  These  are  used  mostly  in  conjunction  with  the  proper 
;emporal  suffixes.  The  following  particles  serve  this  purpose: 

ajj  denotes  commencement  of  an  action,  and  has  been  rendered 
'ather  freely  by  now. 

a! Lan  lU/a'wax  now  I  commence  to  eat 

dL  slLa'wax  now  he  commences  to  swim 

ulEnx  dL  hdtGa'tG  now  they  began  to  play  72.23,  24 

wan  indicates  finality,  completion  of  action.  It  either  pre- 
:edes  or  follows  the  verb.  The  informant  invariably  rendered  it  by 
<row,  then,  but  the  most  proper  rendering  would  be  finally. 

Hwan  tdtin  he  finally  returned  68.12 
aqa'qaux  wan  they  two  finally  ran  away  92.5 
wan  smut’’ a!  f  finally  it  ends  9.1 
sqal1c  wan  hawa1'  there  finally  it  ends  14.6 

wa'f  waha',  expresses  repetition  of  action,  and  is  best  rendered 
)y  again.  It  rarely  occurs  as  an  independent  particle,  being  mostly 
ised  as  a  verb  (see  §  135).  The  explanation  for  the  occurrence  of  the 

louble  form  has  been  given  in  §  3. 

3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2—12 - 38 
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qa'tdnt  ants  kite  waha'  that  man  went  again  19.5 
kUnVya'waxan  waha'wax  I  will  look  again  56.20 
H  wan  waha'haan  qa'mskHc  finally  again  (said)  to  him  his  youngei 
brother  56.20,  21 

Hn  kumi'ntc  xwI'lHux  wa''tux  I  will  not  go  back  again  46.8 
waha1'  xalnav  ants  yaEkus  again  climb  up  those  seals  62.10 

liyax -  indicates  short  duration  of  action.  It  always  occurs  ir 
verbal  form  (see  §  135),  and  is  best  rendered  by  a  while. 

ll’yaxEm  qa' qu'nEm!  listen  a  while! 

li' yaxaxyaxan  au'sisyax  I  slept  a  while 

liyaxa'waxan  ausa'wax  I  intend  to  sleep  a  while  27.5,  6 

§  127.  Particles  Denoting  Degrees  of  Certainty  and 

Emotional  States 

a' eh! all  indicates  a  supposition  on  the  part  of  the  speaker,  and  i: 
best  rendered  by  perhaps,  (I)  thought.  It  consists  of  two  etymologi 
cally  obscure  stems,  a! ck! a  and  li.  The  subjective  pronouns,  whei 
added  to  this  particle,  are  always  suffixed  to  the  initial  element,  anc 
never  to  li.  It  is  invariably  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence. 

a’ck/anl  li  xau'  (I)  thought  you  (had)  died  68.14,  15 
a'ck/ali  atsi'tc  xvnL/a'wax  ants  t! a' mains  (I)  thought  thus  wen 
going  to  return  our  (dual,  inch)  boys  42.9,  10 
a'cklali  qa'tc'nt  he  went  (away)  perhaps 

ha’nhan  emphasizes  a  statement  as  having  actually  occurred 
Hence  it  is  rendered  by  indeed,  to  be  sure.  It  precedes  the  verb. 

ul  vfan  ha'nhan  sEatsa'tx  hltcu'u  now,  indeed,  thus  people  play  7.‘ 
H  wan  ha'nhan  Liu'wanx  lutsHstc  finally,  sure  enough,  they  wen 
coming  to  different  houses  30.6 

hank!  “kind  of,”  like,  has  a  double  function.  When  used  witl 
verbs,  it  implies  that  the  action  is  not  intimately  known  to  the  speaker 
When  referring  to  nouns  (objects),  it  expresses  a  comparison  betweei 
the  defined  noun  and  one  already  known  to  the  speaker.  It  alway 
precedes  the  noun  or  verb. 

hank!  teikte  ha>  he  is  in  a  way  glad  (literally,  “kind  of”  some 
where  his  mind?)  70.15 
hank!  wi'nxHx  ha)  he  is  rather  afraid 
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hank!  hi  tcFtc  nictcima£mu  tE  qwo'txa 1  the  beaver  acts  like  a  person 
(literally,  like  a  person  his  actions  [of]  this  beaver)  54.11 
hank !  hltc  (he  is)  like  (an)  Indian  102.5 

tEX  (I)  wonder,  suppose  (if),  .  (I)  don’t  know.  This  particle 
has  a  dubitative  character,  expressing  doubt  on  the  part  of  the  speaker 
as  to  the  possibility  or  advisability  of  a  certain  action.  It  may  refer 
to  any  part  of  the  sentence,  but  must  alwaj^s  precede  the  verb. 

td'ntaun  !ex  Vkwa'yun  I  wonder  which  one  (shall)  I  take  88  20- 
90.1 

m  del  tEX  xi  ntmls  Kite  (I)  wonder  how  (a)  person  (can)  keep  on 
traveling 

n%  ctcan  tExn%ctcarwax  (I  doubt  whether  we)  shall  accomplish  (any¬ 
thing)  60.9 

m’ctcanl  tEX  xavm'un  (I)  wonder  how  we  (inch)  can  kill  him  15.7 

Ml.  This  particle  occurs  in  the  texts  only  once;  but,  judging 
Prom  the  examples  obtained  in  conversation,  it  seems  to  express 
igreeable  surprise. 

hil'san  kil  wan  waa'yuts  well  he  told  me  (I  was  agreeably  surprised) 
46.18 

ta!  Ml  wan  he  is  here  (literally,  he  stays,  surprise) 

k  (I)  may,  perhaps.  This  is  a  dubitative  particle,  occurring 
ilso  in  Coos,1  and  denoting  possibility  of  action.  Owing  to  its  dubita- 
ive  character,  it  has  often  an  interrogative  significance. 

nl'ctca  ku  what  is  the  matter?  (literally,  how,  perhaps  .  .  .)  90.12 
k  HnMya'waxan  tqauwl'tcku  waha'vmx  I  may  look  again  up-stream 
56.20 

nl' ctxan  ku  a'ntsin  mat!l'  tE  ku 1  tcl'nll  what  may  (be  the  cause  that) 
that  my  elder  brother,  this  here,  not  comes  back?  58.11,  12 
kkwa'yunanx  ku  Itfi'a1  you  may  get  salmon  48.18 

kuna,  a  compound  particle,  consisting  of  the  preceding  one  and 
»f  the  particle  of  interrogation  na  (see  §  131).  Its  significance  is 
lubitative,  and  it  may  be  rendered  by  it  seems,  perhaps,  maybe,  (I) 
hjess.  Its  position  is  freely  movable. 

wan  kuna  ta'kin  sEatsl'tc  ausi's  now  it  seems,  this  I  thus  dream  70.1 
ya^xa1  Itfi'a*  tqauwl'  kuna  much  salmon  may  be  up-stream  56.8 


i  See  Coos,  p.  385. 
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sEds  kuna  cuxu'yun  he,  I  guess,  drove  it  away  56.11 
lakwa'kuun  kund  he  took  him  (away),  perhaps  58.14 
kumi'ntc  kund  sEatsl'tc  not  thus  (it  is),  I  guess  21.10 

XI  has  the  same  function  as  the  previously  discussed  hank!  (see 
p.  594).  It  may  best  be  rendered  by  (it)  looks  like,  as  if. 

xd'ts/u  xl  hltc  tE  ki'nna  (it)  looks  as  if  two  people  here  wrere  talking 
plnaltx  xl  (it)  looks  as  if  he  were  sick 
tqaLavtxan  xl  I  feel  rather  warm 

LdeL  (I)  wonder,  (I)  don’t  know.  It  either  precedes  or  else 
follows  the  verb. 

tcaitd'tc  losl  ni'ctux  (I)  wonder  where  (he  will)  go  64.20 
ted  lo£l  Ll'utux  (I)  wonder  where  he  will  stop  (arrive)  64.24 
plna1'  lo£l  (1)  wonder  whether  he  is  sick 

§  128.  Particles  Denoting  Connection  with  Previously 

Expressed  Ideas 

Siuslaw  has  only  two  particles  that  serve  this  purpose.  These  are 
m'ctcim  and  wal. 

nt'ctcim  indicates  causality,  and  is  best  rendered  by  because. 

.  .  .  m'ctcim  sqalk  Ll'watli  .  .  .  because  there  he  frequently 
came  68.4,  5 

.  .  .  ni'ctclm  sEds  k.rixa'yun  tE  hltc  .  .  .  because  he  made  disap¬ 
pear  these  people  18.8 

.  .  .  ni'ctc&min  mEqlya' wax  .  .  .  because  I  intend  to  dance  72.12 
.  .  .  ni! ctimEnx  namH  tE  q  .  .  .  because  you  are  my  relative  21.5 

wa>  is  best  rendered  by  although,  even,  in  spite  of.  It  may 
refer  to  the  sentence  as  a  whole  or  to  any  of  its  parts.  The  complex 
of  ideas  dependent  upon  wal  is  invariably  introduced  by  the  conjunc¬ 
tion  H  (see  §  125). 

cuqwa'an  haica'yun ,  wal  cd'yatc  he  passes  it  as  roast,  although 
his  penis  [it  was]  (literally,  roast  he  makes  it)  90.13 
nl'ctcxm  sqalk  Ll'wat.'l ,  wal  ya'tsa ,  because  there  he  frequently 
came  every  time  (literally,  because  there  he  came  frequently, 
even  for  a  long  time)  68.4,  5 

wal  ml'Tc!aa  L.'aya'  H  Lxata*' even  on  a  bad  place  he  runs  14.1 
wa}  yikt  ants  hltsl H  ta'qnis  hltu'stc  although  big  (was)  that 
house,  nevertheless  full  (it  was  of)  people  25.2,  3 
§  128 
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wai  qa{x,  H  xint  in  spite  of  (the  fact  that  it  was)  night,  (they)  kept 
on  going  64.24 

wa}  tE  q  ml'k!a  ul  llt!a'yun  sEas  even  (if  it  is)  something  bad  still 
she  eats  it  44.20 

§  129.  Exhortative  Particles 

qa*l  expresses  a  polite  command  addressed  to  the  first  and  third 
persons.  It  is  hence  employed  in  the  formation  of  the  exhortative 
mode.  The  verb  usually  occurs  with  exhortative  suffixes  (see  §  §  41, 
48,  63,  64),  although  instances  of  idiomatic  expressions  are  not  lacking 
where  these  suffixes  have  been  omitted  (see  §  139).  This  particle  is 
best  rendered  by  let  (me,  him,  us,  etc.). 

qaH  qat&m! xmi  let  him  go! 

qavlaux  lakvn'ni  let  them  two  seize  (them)!  52.12,  13 
qaftnxaLli'tsmE  hitsi H  let  me  fix  his  house! 
qaH  wan  au'stux  let  him  sleep  now !  27. 8 

tcu  serves  to  emphasize  the  imperative  and  exhortative  modes. 
It  invariably  follows  the  verb,  which  must  occur  in  either  of  these  two 
forms.  It  can  not  be  translated  easily.  In  some  instances  the  inform¬ 
ant  rendered  it  by  try  to. 

qaqunnEm  tcu  listen  now! 
li' tinmans  tcu  let  us  (incl.  dual)  eat! 
qa'txEm  tcu  cry! 
au'sEm  tcu  try  to  sleep ! 

tEma '  indicates  a  polite  command  addressed  to  any  person. 
The  informant  rendered  it  by  it  is  better  to.  .  .  .  Although  it 
usually  followed  verbs  having  imperative  suffixes,  I  was  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  examples  showing  the  use  of  this  particle  in  conjunction  with 
verbal  expressions  of  a  non-imperative  character. 

qwal'nyux  tEma  Laaya'tc  better  pour  it  into  his  mouth!  29.2 

au' setti  tEmti  (you  had)  better  sleep! 

tEma  wa' tux  it  is  better  (that)  he  should  talk 

aleuha'n  is  apparently  a  compound  particle,  whose  component 
elements  can  no  longer  be  analyzed.  It  has  an  emphatic  character, 
implying  that  a  certain  command  addressed  to  the  second  person  must 
be  obeyed.  It  is  best  rendered  by  must,  necessarily. 

li'tlEm  akuKa'n  you  must  eat! 

Llwafnls  akuha'n  you  must  tell  him! 
iH'lls  akuha'n  you  must  hit  him! 
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§  130 .  Restrictive  JParticles 

ata's  limits  the  action  to  only  one  object,  and  is  to  be  rendered 
by  only,  merely.  It  usually  follows  the  restricted  object. 

lqa'qalnx  ata's  your  wind  only  (is  sick)  86.16,  17 
pd'l’u  ata's  qatcu1' txaHnE  from  (one)  well  only  it  is  being  drunk 
(plural)  76.12 

sqalk  wan  ata's  hawa ?  only  there  now  it  ends  29.7 
sEas  ata's  Llxu'yun  he  only  knows  it  44.8 

ha^tsi,  has  a  restrictive  function,  and  is  best  rendered  by  nothing 

BUT. 

hiqlaha^'ni  ants  xu'nha *  haiftsl  nothing  but  dentalia  shells  these 
(people)  bet  78.14 

haftsin  ko' tan  yixa'yiin  nothing  but  horses  I  saw 

txii  merely,  only,  just.  It  refers  mostly  to  the  verb,  and  may 
either  precede  or  follow  it. 

txu  xyal'xi'  sk' in  qa'tdnt  just  a  little  ways  he  went  12.1 
txu  li'tcFt  li'ninx  just  Cougar  (will  be)  thy  name  13.5,  6 
xauwiyai'  txu  hicatca' sk’ in  he  merely  came  out  for  a  little  while  64.  S 
li'tlEm  txu  just  eat!  40.26;  42.1 

d'n^yatlya  txii  he  was  only  continually  thinking  42.2 
kumi'ntc  txu  qiutcunya't  Kite  not  for  nothing  a  person  gets  a  wife 
(literally,  not  just  a  woman  has  [gets  a]  person)  74.1 

§  131.  Miscellaneous  Particles 

Jcu'f  Jcumi'ntc ,  no,  not.  These  are  two  etymologically  related 
stems  that  are  used  as  particles  of  negation.  The  final  tc  in  Jcumi'ntc 
is  the  adverbial  suffix  (see  §§  23,  94) 

ku 1  ci'l’xil  he  did  not  move  27.2,  3 

kui  ni'etea  nl'ctcutnE  nothing  could  be  done  to  him  94.12,  13 
kulyd' tsacL  ! a' ai  not  long  then  ...  7.7 
kumi'ntc  hV'sa  not  good  (it  is)  12.2 

kumi'ntc  lit !  ay  a' t  ants  kb' tan  not  food  had  the  horses  34.10 

When  followed  by  the  subjective  pronouns  (see  §  24),  ku*  is  con¬ 
tracted  into  kwi.  This  contraction  is  not  based  on  any  distinct  phonetic 
law,  but  is  the  result  of  rapidity  of  speech. 

kwi'yaux  ya'xaH  mi'ck’la *  not  he  saw  their  (dual)  vulvas  90.3 
kunnx  yd'tsa  sBa'tsEyax  not  they  long  (did)  thus  11.3,  4 
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In  certain  cases  the  negated  verb  takes,  beside  the  negative  particle, 
the  distinct  suffix  of  negation  -il  (see  §  53). 

hau,  hd'nik,  yes,  all  right,  are  used  as  particles  of  affirmation. 

haa  yes,  all  right  21.8 
hd'nik  yes 

haP  Li'mqan  td’ntux  all  right,  I’ll  come  back  right  away  56.21,  22 
haP  wa'nxan  hatc’a'wun  yes,  now  we  (excl.)  shall  ask  her  74.12 

nd  serves  as  a  particle  of  interrogation,  and  refers  to  the  sentence 
as  a  whole.  Its  phonetic  similarity  to  the  independent  personal  pro¬ 
noun  for  the  first  person  singular  (see  §  24)  is  merely  accidental. 

nictci'tcin  tExnd  wa'als  I  wonder  what  shall  I  say?  74.7 
plna 1  nd  is  he  sick  ? 

pdkwa'wanx  nd  are  you  going  to  play  shinny  ? 

aTl,  he,  have  an  exclamatory  character,  and  may  be  called  inter¬ 
jections. 

aP,  nictd'tc  plaan  nd  waha’  what!  is  he  sick  again? 
he,  kumi'ntc  hifisa  nl'xatc  Hey!  it  (does)  not  (look)  well  on  you 
13.5 

ka'ti,  kati'xti,  an  emphatic  particle.  It  never  occurs  alone,  being 
always  preceded  by  the  negation  kul,  kumi'ntc  (see  p.  598),  and  is 
then  best  rendered  by  not  at  all. 

kumi'ntc  kati’  xau'wil  not  at  all  he  came  out  (from  water)  64.7,  8 
kui  kati'xti  h/xmai  ants  yaekus  he  did  not  entirely  kill  that  seal 
64.12,  13 

ku{  kati'xti  xau'wll  not  again  he  floated  up  64.16,  17 

mintc,  a  temporal  particle  indicating  time  in  general.  It  is  ren¬ 
dered  by  when,  sometimes.  The  final  tc  is  the  adverbial  suffix  par 
excellence  (see  §  23). 

mintc  l  lay  a!  some  time 

mintc  LdeL  Li'utux  (I)  wonder  when  he  will  arrive 
mi'ntcinx  tea! xautyax  when  did  you  go  home? 

tsan,  ants,  kit1  ndts .  These  three  particles  are  etymologically 
related.  The  last  one  is  composed  of  the  particle  of  negation  ku 
not  and  of  ndts.  The  forms  ants  and  ndts  resulted  from  the  law  of 
consonantic  metathesis  (see  §13);  ants  is  easily  confused  with  the 

demonstrative  pronoun  of  similar  phonetic  structure  (see  §  115). 
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These  particles  serve  to  introduce  conditional  clauses,  and  are  best  ren¬ 
dered  b}r  if,  since,  lev}  nats  is  rendered  b}T  if  not  (see  also  §  136). 

tsa’ntcx  tu' ha  sx'n'xyun  ...  if  you  want  to  buy  her  .  .  .  74.8 
tsa'ntcx  si’ nixyaxdan,  Htcx  hatc’a'yun  since  you  want  her,  (go  and) 
ask  her  74.10,  11 

yaa'xa}  hxtc  tEmuwai'  sqalle,  ants  haiqai'  ants  hamV't&i  many  people 
assembled  there,  when  (if)  those  whales  come  ashore  82.21,  22 
.  .  .  ants  tlewa'myax  axits  inq.'a'a 1  when  (ice)  closed  up  that  river 
78.3 

Whenever  the  subordinate  clause  is  introduced  by  the  negative  lev} 
nats,  the  co-ordinate  sentence  that  follows  must  be  preceded  b}T  the 
particle  nats. 

leu *  nats  xd'waaxaHnE,  H  nats  tsx'lelya  mx'lela  L/a'ai  if  he  had  not 
been  killed,  it  would  have  been  a  very  bad  country  29.7,  8 
leu *  nats  Lx'uyax,  Hn  7idts  nalewa'yatxtl  ha 1  if  he  had  not  come,  I 
should  have  been  sorry 

ni'etea ,  nl'ctca ,  nlctx.  These  three  forms  are  undoubtedly 
etymologically  related.  Their  primary  function  can  not  be  easily  de¬ 
fined,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
pressing  grammatical  concepts  of  a  varying  character.  The  most 
frequent  uses  made  of  these  particles  are  those  of  an  interrogative  and 
indefinite  pronoun.  The  function  of  an  interrogative  pronoun  is 
chiefly  confined  to  the  form  nx'ctca  when  followed  by  the  demon¬ 
strative  pronoun  tE  (see  §  115),  while  it  serves  as  an  indefinite  pronoun 
whenever  it  is  preceded  by  the  negative  particle  leu1,  leumx'ntc  not. 
nx'ctca  is  frequently  amplified  by  means  of  the  modal  suffix  -itc  (see 
§  94). 

nx'ctca  leu  tEcuqwa'an  tE  ha'lewatlya  what  may  (be  the  reason  that) 
this  roast  here  continually  falls  down?  90.12 
nx'ctcanx  tanx  yda'xai  qdtx  why  do  you  (this  one)  cry  (so)  much? 
94.16,  17 

?ii'ctcan  tEX  nxctcalwax  1  doubt  whether  (we)  shall  accomplish  any¬ 
thing  60.9 

ni'ctcanl  tnx  xawa'un  how  can  we  kill  him?  15.7 
.  .  .  nx'ctca  tE  tal  .  .  .  how  this  one  was  living  16.2 
lev}  nx'ctca  nx'ctcutnE  nothing  could  be  done  (to  stop)  him  94.12, 13 
leu 1  nl'ctca  qa'tcwxl  not  able  to  get  a  drink  76.11 
leu 1  nl'ctca  la'lewll  llt/aya'  she  could  not  get  food  96.16,  17 
nxetex' tdtex  tE  tEinuwa'tam  .  .  .  why  you  have  been  gathered  30. 17 
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kumi'ntc  nictd'tc  ci'nxil  he  thinks  of  nothing  (else)  60.20,  21 
leumi'  ntcEtd  nictd'tc  ta'tci  tEmu'uts  not  for  nothing  did  I  assem¬ 
ble  yon  (here)  30.18,  19 

nlctx  occurs  in  two  instances  only,  and  to  all  appearances  has  an 
interrogative  significance. 

ni'ctxan  Jcu  a'ntsin  mdt!i'  tE  leu 1  td'nil  what  may  (be  the  reason  that) 
my  elder  brother  here  does  not  come  back?  58.11,  12 
nictx  ku  a'naxa 1  how  (would  it  be  if)  he  were  given  up?  64.26 

In  a  great  many  cases  ni'etea  and  ni'etea  are  used  as  verbs  with  a 
significance  that  adapts  itself  to  the  sense  of  the  sentence  (see  §  135). 
The  particles  are  then  verbalized  by  means  of  some  of  the  verbal 
su  Sixes. 

leu i  ni'etea  ni'  ctcutnE  nothing  could  he  done  {to  stop)  him  94.12,  13 
leu1  ni'etea  tcaitd'tc  ni'ctdl  not  can  anywhere  {they)  go  76.14 
kumi'ntcxun  ni'ctds  not  we  two  (excl.)  will  keep  on  going  56.2 
ni'ctcan  tEX  nictca'wax  I  doubt  whether  (we)  are  going  to  do  (any¬ 
thing)  60.9 

ni' ctcat'1 aux  si'n'xyun  to  fight  mutually  they  two  want  (it)  52.2 
In  one  instance  the  addition  of  a  nominal  suffix  has  transformed 
ni'etea  into  a  noun. 

leumi' ntc  gwatc  L‘!xu'  xun  ni' ctcatc  ants  n%' ctdsi  no  one  knows  what 
happened  to  them  (literally,  how  their  arrival)  40.15,  16 

§  132 .  The  Suffixed  Particle  -u  (  afl) 

It  indicates  an  action,  transitive  or  intransitive,  that  is  performed 
near  the  speaker,  and  may  be  added  to  stems  other  than  verbal.  It 
always  stands  in  final  position  as  a  loose  suffix.  Since  similai  foima- 
tive  elements  expressing  other  locative  categories  were  not  found  in 
Siuslaw,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Alsea  employs,  besides  this  suffix, 
many  other  suffixes  denoting  location  of  action,  1  am  inclined  to  believ  e 
that  this  element  represents  a  formative  element  borrowed  fiorn  Alsea. 
The  Siuslaw  render  it  by  here,  this  way.  A  peculiai  phonetic 
law  seems  to  be  intimately  connected  with  this  particle.  TV  hen  follow¬ 
ing  the  consonantic  cluster  nx,  it  causes  the  dropping  of  the  z  (see  §  4). 
The  interchange  between  u  and  au  has  been  discussed  in  §  2. 

lca*s  =  to  follow  92.7  ¥wasiyu!tsanau  you  will  overtake 

me  92.3 

qaP'xiLn  above  80. 12  yuwiL  q^xtmu'  it  broke  on  top 

94.4 
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qa'tdntux  he  will  come 
xwi' l! Em  come  back! 
Lm'unanx  they  come  (trans.) 

xi'ntanx  they  travel  88.20 

ya'quyu'nanx  thou  art  seen 
qatha'n  from  afar  56. 8 
sqd'tEm  from  there  34.3 


qa! tcintuxaii  natch e  will  come  to  me 
xwiz/Ema *  come  back  this  way! 
Llu'unana “  t&'wa'nE  they  come 
out  from  the  water 
xi'ntanau  ti'mwa  they  travel  this 
way  together 

ya'quyunana “  thou  art  seen  here 
qaihd' hanaP  Liu'  he  came  from  afar 
sqd'tmanu  tsiL!afL!dun  I  shoot  at 
him  from  there 


§  133 .  The  Stem  l  !a'al 

The  original  function  of  this  stem  is  that  of  a  noun  denoting  place, 
country,  ground,  world,  and  it  occurs  in  this  function  in  a  great 
many  instances.  Its  locative  form  is  zlaya'  or  Llayu’s  (see  §  86). 

mi' lc! a  L.fa'ai  a  bad  world  29.8 

y dlc!isk’ inn'  hlaya'  H  tiyu'wi  on  a  small  place  they  were  living 
38.19 

mi'tcistiin  Llayu'stc  he  made  (them)  fall  to  the  ground  94.7,  8 

In  most  cases,  however,  it  is  used  with  a  significance  which,  while 
intimately  connected  with  its  original  meaning,  seems  to  lend  to  it  a 
peculiar  function.  Thus  it  is  employed  in  the  formation  of  verbs 
expressing  meteorological  phenomena,  and  serves  as  the  (impersonal) 
subject  of  such  verbs. 

hi'n£k!ya  z!a'ai  it  rained  78.1 

k!uxwinai'  L/a'ai  ice  (appeared)  all  over  76.11 

qa{,xixyax  tE  L!a'ai  it  got  dark  34.4 

nd'qutyax  L.fa'ai  it  got  cold  76.10,  11 

huu'nyax  L!a'ai  it  was  dark  (foggy)  34.8,  9 

kumi'ntc  wi'zil  ants  L/a'ai  there  was  no  low  tide  34.22 

qiunEma v  L!a'ai  (when)  winter  begins  78.5 

From  the  Siuslaw  point  of  view  this  application  of  L.fa'ai  is  perfectly 
justifiable,  because  to  his  mind  verbs  expressing  natural  phenomena 
represent  real  actions  performed  by  the  universe  as  a  personified  sub¬ 
ject.  Consequently  he  renders  our  neutral  phrases  it  rains,  etc.,  by 
the  world  rains,  etc. ,  using  the  noun  L!a'ai  as  the  general  subject  of 
the  action. 

As  a  further  consequence  of  this  general  significance,  L!a'ai  is  used 
to  denote  plurality  of  subjects  and  objects,  especially  in  cases  where 
the  verb  is  used  in  its  singular  form  (see  §§  78,  79,  139). 
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t!dmci'l'md  L/a'ai  all  the  children  34.6,  7 
qiutcu'ni  L!a!ai  many  women  82.14 

SExaP'tc  qaa'xam  ants  L!a'ai  tcq  into  the  canoe  were  put  many 
things  34.5 

mEtcl'tcHc  xicd'Tca  ants  L.ra'ai  one-sided  their  heads  (of)  those 
(people)  70.5,  6 

ya^xa1  xu'nha 1  L!a'ai  they  bet  a  great  deal  70.6 
hlq!ahau'ni  L.ra,ai  many  dentalia  shells  70.6 

tsl'k!yaml'lc!awd'nwitsL!a'ai  very  bad  (things  existed)  long  ago 

14.7 

stlm  L!a'ai  ma'qUs  there  they  keep  on  dancing  29.3 

waa'aHsmE  ants  L/a'ai  kite  he  said  to  all  his  people  7.1 

pEku'u  L!a'ai  they  play  shinny  9.4 

Lloxa’ xaHsmE  Jiltc  L!a'ai  he  sent  all  his  people  30.1,  2 

lc!uxwl'nun  L/a'ai  he  made  ice  all  over  94.2,  3 

text' o’ fun  L!a'ai  he  caused  the  wind  to  blow  all  over  94.5 

This  stem  occurs  also  as  a  suffix.  In  such  cases  it  is  abbreviated 
into  -l!  (see  §  77). 

§  134.  Nouns  and  Verbs  as  Qualifiers 

Siuslaw  has  no  means  of  indicating  by  a  grammatical  device  the 
sex  of  a  given  noun;  that  is  to  say,  it  does  not  exhibit  grammatical 
gender.  Hence,  whenever  it  is  desired  to  distinguish  between  the 
male  and  the  female  of  a  species,  the  nouns  tExmu'm  man  and 
qiutcu'ni  woman  are  used  as  qualifying  a  given  appellative  term. 
The  qualifying  noun  either  precedes  or  follows  the  qualified  term. 

qiutcu'ni  lewi'yds  a  female  dog 
tExmu'ni  led' tan  a  male  horse,  stallion 
tsi'sqan  qiutcu'ni  a  female  deer,  doe 

la'lcukyax  hltu'tc  tExmu'nya  she  took  a  male  person  60.23 
tExmu' nitcwax  ants  t!d?nc  Ic/lx  they  two  had  boys  each  (litei  ally , 
male  their  [dual]  those  infants  each  [are])  40.19 

Not  infrequently  verbs  are  used  to  qualify  the  actions  implied 
by  another  verbal  stem.  The  qualifier  has  then  the  function  of  a 
modal  adverb,  and  its  significance  may  best  be  compared  to  that  of 
our  adverbs  ending  in  -ly.  The  position  of  the  qualifiei  is  freely 

movable. 

uIsloxu'xu  xwlL.'a'L!  so  down(-wardly)  he  came  back  (literally, 
he  slid  down  and  came  back)  12.6 
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xawa}'  kite  ul  humi'nte  tel' ml  xwl'i/ll  (when)  a  person  dies,  (he 
will)  not  come  back  (by  way  of)  return(-ing)  (literally,  not 
he  comes  back  [and]  returns)  42.11 
mita'tcwax  ants  tqulu'  waa'  their  (dual)  father,  that  one,  shout¬ 
ed,  saying  (literally,  shouted  [and]  said)  52.8 

§  135.  Particles  as  Verbs 


The  frequent  use  of  particles  as  verbs  constitutes  a  characteristic 
feature  of  Siuslaw  that  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
stems  are  neutral,  deriving  their  nominal  or  verbal  significance  from 
the  nature  of  the  suffix  that  is  added  to  them  (see  §  22).  Conse¬ 
quently  any  particle  (or  adverb)  may  serve  as  a  verb  when  occurring 
with  the  proper  verbalizing  suffixes,  mostly  the  pronominal  and  tem¬ 
poral  elements. 

haiq  shore  (§  119)  hai'qiqyax  it  was  (coming)  ashore 

56.13 


sEa'tsa  thus  (§  121) 
yda'xai  many  (§  124) 
a'l'du  likewise  (§  125) 


wa\  walia'  again  (§  126) 


ll'yax-  a  while  (§  126) 


ni’etea  (§  131) 


yd'tsa  sEa'tsEyax  for  a  long  time 
thus  they  (did)  11.3,  4 
stlmts  ya'xtux  there  you  two  will 
multiply  32.6 

al'twa'wanx  also  you  (come)  16.4 
a'l’tutunx  kutcuu'stc  also  you  will 
(have)  fun  22.8 

Haux  al’twa?  kltu'stc  they  two 
again  were  among  people  98.17, 
18 

H  loan  waka'ka^n  qa'mskHc  finally 
again  (said  to  him)  his  younger 
brother  56.20,  21 
wartunx  muqwa' LEmtc  loa’as  you 
will  again  (talk  with)  Crow’s 
language  38.8,  9 

llyaxa'waxan  ausa'wax  a  little 
while  I  intend  (doing  it),  (namely 
to)  sleep  27.5,  6 

tck!ntau  nictcaif  ants  kite  whatever 
does  a  man  70.22 
Tcumi' ntcxlln  ni'ctcls  not  we  two 

(excl.)  will  keep  on  (going)  56.2 


§  136.  The  Conditional  Clause 

The  rendering  of  the  conditional  clause  in  Siuslaw  is  accomplished 
in  so  many  different  ways,  that  it  was  thought  best,  for  the  sake  of 
§§  135-136 
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conciseness,  to  devote  a  separate  section  to  this  subject.  The  usual 
procedure  is  to  introduce  a  conditional  clause  by  means  of  the  tem¬ 
poral  adverb  ats  at  that  time,  when  (see  §  120),  or  by  means  of 
either  of  these  three  related  particles:  tsan,  leu1  nats,  ants  (see  §  131). 

ats  tE'q  waxa'yExayim  if  something-  (will)  be  given  to  him  18.5 
tsa'ntci  tu! ha  si'nlxyun  if  you  (to)  buy  want  her  74.8 
yda'xal  Kite  tEmuwa1'  sqalle,  ants  halqa1'  ants  hamlntd  many  peo¬ 
ple  assemble  there,  when  those  whales  come  ashore  82.21,  22 
leu}  nats  xd! waaxaHnE  if  he  had  not  been  killed  29.7 

There  are,  however,  other  ways  of  expressing  a  conditional  clause 
that  are  resorted  to  more  frequently  than  the  process  just  mentioned. 
Of  these,  the  use  of  the  past  tense  as  conveying  conditionality  is  of  an 
exceedingly  frequent  occurrence,  and  is  due  to  the  participial  function 
that  is  assigned  by  the  Siuslaw  to  that  tense  (see  §  74).  In  such  cases 
the  conditional  clause  tends  to  precede  the  sentence  expressing  the 
co-ordinate  thought,  although  instances  of  a  reversed  order  are  by  no 
means  rare.  The  verb  of  the  co-ordinate  clause  takes  usually  (but  not 
as  a  rule)  the  durative  suffix  (see  §  69). 

td'leEnx  ya'  xyaxaun  kite ,  HEnx  L/wa'nlsun  if  somewhere  you  see  a 
person,  you  will  tell  of  it  (literally,  having  seen  .  .  .  )  38.12, 13 
wa'sL{syanx  tdqaifna,  ulEnx  tsl'le/ya  qau>xun  wa'als  if  you  get  mad 
at  an}Tthing,  you  very  loud  will  always  talk  (literally7 ,  having 
become  mad  .  .  .  )  36.11,  12 

Ll'wayanx  inq/a'ltc ,  HEnx  qnuwl'wus  whenever  they  came  into  a 
river,  they  would  find  (literally,  having  come  .  .  .  )  66.21,  22 
Llunau'wyaux,  H  sEatsl'tc  waa'yun  when  they  two  came  together, 
then  thus  she  said  46.7 

inqla'ltc  Kite  tavyax ,  H  yd^xa1  sinq!  if  in  the  ocean  a  man  lives, 
(very)  much  he  is  hungry  44.12,  13 
tsl'le/ya  his  atsl'tc  waa'yax  very  good  (it  would  have  been)  if  thus 
he  had  said  42.13 

The  conditional  clause  is  also  expressed  by  the  use  of  the  future 
tense. 

si' nlxyu  nE  tslilna'tc  xawa'au ,  au> stuxax  it  was  desired  (that)  with 
an  arrow  he  (should)  be  killed,  if  he  should  (be  a)  sleep(er)  24.1 
tsl'le/ya  his  t/d'mdns  td'ntux  very  good  (would  it  be)  if  our  chil¬ 
dren  (dual  inch)  should  come  back  42.6,  7 
hawai'tux  tE  tsl'x/l ,  ulEns  tshJ.a' tEtux  when  finished  will  (be)  these 
arrows,  then  we  two  (inch)  will  shoot  50.14 
d/'tunx ,  Hnx  qnl'xats  xnl'wnlsun  when  (if)  you  will  grow  up,  then 

you  will  do  it  98.10 
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The  conditional  clause  may  also  be  expressed  by  the  verb  in  its 
present  tense. 

si'n'xyanx  lltlaya Hnx  natc  lI'wis  if  you  want  food,  then  you  will 
always  come  to  me  44.6 

tEy  xawaif  plntsis,  H  sEds  IHIa'yun  havqyax  if  something  dies  in 
the  ocean,  he  eats  it  (it)  having  come  ashore  44.19,  20 
vnLai'  L!a'ai  H  hat'qmas  tcl'wa  xi'ntmE  when  the  water  is  low, 
alongside  of  the  beach  he  travels  46.16 
tain  hltsi'stc  ants  qwo'txa %  atsi'tc  waa'yutsmE  ql'utc  when  he  gets 
home,  that  Beaver,  thus  he  says  to  his  wife  48. 17 

§  137.  VOCABULARY 

All  Siuslaw  words  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  classes,  those  of 
a  denominating  character  and  neutral  stems.  To  the  former  belong 
all  nouns  of  relationship,  terms  denoting  parts  of  the  body,  animal 
names,  words  expressing  natural  objects,  etc.  These  nouns  never  con¬ 
sist  of  more  than  three  syllables.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
vocabulary  consists  of  neutral  stems,  whose  nominal  or  verbal  function 
depends  solely  upon  the  sense  in  which  they  are  used  in  a  sentence  and 
upon  the  functional  value  of  the  suffix  with  which  they  occur  (see  §  22). 
These  stems  are  mostly  monosyllabic,  and  consist  of  a  vowel  and  con¬ 
sonant,  of  a  consonant  or  consonantic  cluster  followed  by  a  vowel,  or 
(in  most  cases)  of  a  consonant  vowel  and  consonant. 

aus-  to  sleep  24.1  dq-  to  take  olf  13.1 

anax-  to  give  up  16.8  a'q-  to  leave 

dq-  to  go  away  52.10  aHc-  to  trade  36.4 

%l!~  to  break  94.4 


wa-  to  speak  7.1 
ta i-  to  sit,  to  live  16.2 
si  -  to  grow  98.10 

mEq!-  to  dance  19.2 
xdL,!-  to  do,  to  make  50.8 
yax-  to  see  20.10 
winx-  to  be  afraid  17.6 

qatcEn-  to  g 

As  examples  of  bisyllabic  stems 


qaa-  to  enter  34.5 
xau-  to  die  16.8 

Ik! a-  to  open  (one’s  mouth)  28.2 

xintm-  to  travel  12.10 
tqul-  to  shout  52.8 
cil’x-  to  shake  27.2 
x/wdn-  to  tell  17.1 
>  8.2 

the  following  may  be  given: 


wasL's-  to  be  angry  36.11,  12  tEmu-  to  assemble  7.3 
qaqun-  to  listen  k/d'lau-  to  be  tired  36.21 

sinxi-  to  desire  11.7  xil'xci-  to  work  48.10 

ha' nEnlt!-  to  believe  46.3 
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Onomatopoetic  expressions  are  exceedingly  rare,  being  confined  to 
three  animal  names  and  one  verbal  stem. 

mi'tcmitc  grouse  (probably  called  so  from  its  cry  mit-mit ) 
pupuhufmk!  owl 
qo'qoq  swan  (white) 

xun-  to  snore  ul  wan  xuun  now  he  snores  27.9 

A  few  terms  appear  in  a  reduplicated  form  (see  §  109). 


§  138.  STRUCTURE  OF  SENTENCES 

The  absence  of  nominal  incorporation  and  polysynthesis  as  gram¬ 
matical  devices  renders  the  Siuslaw  sentence  subject  to  easy  analysis, 
and  prevents  the  mam'-  complications  that  are  met  with  in  many  other 
American  languages.  Each  part  of  the  sentence  such  as  subject, 
nominal  object,  predicate,  and  attribute— is  expressed  by  means  of  a 
phonetically  independent  word.  The  successive  order  in  which  these 
parts  of  a  sentence  are  arranged  is  arbitrary  and  exempt  from  any 
well-defined  rules.  The  subject  may  be  placed  at  the  beginning  or  at 
the  end  of  the  sentence,  usage  favoring  its  occurrence  at  the  very  end, 
especially  in  cases  where  the  sentence  contains  a  nominal  subject  and 

object. 

lk!anu'ku  HmEq!al'tx  ha^qmas  Llya'wa  Screech-Owl  was  continu¬ 
ally  dancing  alongside  of  the  fire  86.2,  3 

lJc!anuwa'ku  wi'nxa^n  ants  pzni's  Screech-Owl  fears  that  Skunk 

tsl'Tdya  wi'nxahi  ants  psm's  lk!anuwa'Tcu  very  much  is  afraid  of 
that  Skunk,  Screech-Owl  86.3 

pitca'yaux  Iqatuwlyu!  s  ants  qiutcu'ni  they  two  go  over  logs,  these 
women  88.15,  16 

Nominal  objects  may  either  precede  or  follow  the  subject  of  the 


sentence. 

hlna'wun  ants  plna'st  lk!anuwa'ku  she  intends  to  take  along  that 
sick  man,  Screech-Owl  88.1,  2 

waa’afin  squma'  ants  IqlaVo'ma  said  Pelican  to  that  Sea-Gull  44.1 7 
Of  a  similar  free  position  are  those  parts  of  the  sentence  that 
express  adverbial  ideas.  They  may  precede  or  follow  the  verb. 

Haux  tcVwate  hakwa'd  they  two  into  the  water  will  be  thrown 
88  7  8 

xa’Vntqa’xuntc  Iqatuwlyu' stc  he  climbs  up  on  a  tree  i2.4 
yd JcIisVinu'  L.'aya '  H  tlyu'wi  on  a  small  place  they  live  38.19 
VTcwa'yunanx  7cu  If  l' a1  sExa *  you  may  get  salmon  in  the  boat  48. 18 
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Nominal  and  adverbial  attributive  complements  may  precede  or  fol¬ 
low  the  noun  or  verb,  excepting  the  demonstrative  pronouns  ants ,  tE 
(see  §  115),  which  are  usually  placed  immediately  before  the  noun. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  all  adjectives  are  intransitive  verbs,  they  seldom 
refer  to  the  noun,  and  are  freely  movable. 

yda'xai  kite  plnaHx  ha}  many  people  were  sorry  15.4 
yixa'yun  kite  yda'xai  he  saw  many  people 

wi'nxa^n  tsl'Tc!ya  tEpEni's  she  was  very  much  afraid  of  Skunk  86.1 
tsl'k!yaux  xaii '  si'n'xyun  very  much  they  two  wanted  him  to  die 
86.19 

yuwa'yun  yda'xal  ants  qla'il  they  collected  lots  of  that  pitch  88.5,  6 
Lxauyaxaa' m  ants  pEni's  that  other  skunk  86.18,  19 
yikt  ants  hit  si'1  big  (is)  that  house  25.2 

hl'tcEtc  nictcima£mu  tE  t/l  a  person’s  fashion  (has)  this  Bear  60.26 
The  same  freedom  of  order  as  is  exhibited  by  the  different  parts  of 
the  sentence  is  found  in  the  relative  position  of  coordinate  and  subordi¬ 
nate  sentences.  Subordinate  clauses  are  usually  introduced  by  parti¬ 
cles,  and  they  may  precede  or  follow  the  principal  clause. 

wa)  tcd'wa  maatc  ants  lqaintu,  H  mUtcai'  although  in  the  water  lay 
those  logs,  still  (they)  burned  32.22 
nl'ctcim  sqalJc  Ll'watH ,  wa)  yd'tsa  because  there  he  came  fre¬ 
quently,  even  for  a  long  time  68.4,  5 
yd^xa1  hltc,  H  tEmuwaif  sqahlc ,  ants  haiqav  ants  h  ami"  tel  many 
people  assemble  there,  when  those  whales  come  ashore  82.21,  22 
tE*q  xavoa *'  pi" t sis,  ul  sEas  IHIa'yun  hairqyax  when  something 
dies  in  the  ocean,  he  eats  it  after  it  has  come  ashore  44.19,  20 


§  139.  IDIOMATIC  EXPRESSIONS 

Here  belongs  in  first  place  the  manner  of  expressing  comparison  of 
adjectives.  The  comparative  degree  is  expressed  by  using  the  objective 
form  of  the  pronoun  (or  noun)  for  the  compared  object,  which  is  in¬ 
variably  placed  at  the  end  of  the  sentence.  In  some  cases  the  idea  of 
comparison  is  brought  out  more  forcibly  by  the  adverb  pEll'tc  ahead, 
first,  following  or  preceding  the  object. 

sEa  his  natc  he  is  better  than  I  (am) 
na'han  hl'sa  nl'xatc  I  am  better  than  you  (are) 
yikti'l’man  sEai'na pEll'tc  I  am  taller  than  he  (is) 
yikt  sEd pEll'tc  na'tcPnl  he  is  taller  than  we  (are) 

§  139 
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The  superlative  is  expressed  in  the  same  manner,  although  the  aug¬ 
mentative  or  diminutive  suffixes  (see  §§  83,  84)  or  the  suffix  -uni  (see 
§  102)  are  preferably  used  to  indicate  the  superlative  degree. 

l'nauwi  sEd  na'tcEnxan  he  is  (the)  richest  of  us  all 
sEa  yalcH'sTc’in  tExmu'ni  he  is  the  smallest  man 
na'han  yikti'l'ma  I  am  the  tallest 
sEd  yilctu'ni  that  biggest  one 
tu  yakSaP'ni  that  smallest  one  88.12 

A  very  important  example  of  idiomatic  phraseology  is  the  (collo¬ 
quial)  use  of  the  singular  number  for  the  plural.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  Siuslaw  has  only  two  suffixes  expressing  plurality,  neither  of 
which  is  used  consistently  (see  §§  79,  80).  In  many  cases  the  adverb 
yd^xa1  much,  many  (see  §  121),  the  numeral  particle  havmut  all  (see 
§  124)  or  the  stem  L!a'ai  place,  world  (see  §  133),  is  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  denoting  plural  subjects  and  objects,  and,  while  these  stems 
are  at  times  used  in  conjunction  with  one  of  the  plural  suffixes,  they 
more  frequently  express  plurality  without  the  aid  of  these  suffixes; 
that  is  to  say,  the  verb  is  more  often  used  in  the  singular  form. 

yda'xai  L!a'ai  Kite  yixa'yun  he  saw  many  people  70.2 
yda'xai  Jdtc  plnaHx  ha 1  many  people  were  sorry  15.4 
hairmut  .  .  .  l{lcwaif  all  get  it  82.6 

lavqat  skwahal'tx  xvodla'  ants  L!a'ai  feathers  have  on  their  heads 
those  people  10.9 

Very  often,  however,  the  singular  number  has  a  plural  function, 
even  without  the  aid  of  any  of  these  particles,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  examples: 

sEa'tsa  lH!air  tE  tairyax  thus  eat  those  who  lived  here  82.12 
ul  tqau'untc  taya ?  they  lived  up  stream  82.12,  13 
H  tEmuwai'  sqa}~k  they  assemble  there  82.21,  22 
cdfnaxtc  ya’xaP'  ants  ya£kus  three  were  the  seals  (literally,  three  his 
number,  that  seal)  62.16,  17 
xa'ts.'u  hitcllqa *'  two  people  dig  84.2 
si’rixyun  lq!d'nu  they  wanted  (to  buy)  hides  100.15 
hdq! ahofi' ni  ants  xu'nha 1  ha^tsi  nothing  but  dentalia  shells  these 
(people)  bet  78.14 

Another  peculiar  idiomatic  expression  is  found  in  the  manner  of 
expressing  an  act  performed  by  two  subjects,  both  of  whom  are  men¬ 
tioned.  This  is  usually  done  by  adding  the  subjective  pronoun  for 

§  139 
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the  third  person  dual  -aux  (see  §  24)  to  one  of  the  subjects,  using  the 
other  in  its  absolutive  form.  The  noun  taking  the  pronominal  suffix 
occurs  invariably  in  its  discriminative  form  (see  §  111).  It  is  not  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  that  these  two  subjects  should  follow  each  other  in 
immediate  succession. 

sEa'tsatc  nictcxmahmu  tE  squma'  wd'nwits  lq!al’da'maux  thus  was 
long  ago  the  custom  of  pelican  and  sea-gull  (literally,  thus  his 
custom,  [of]  this  pelican  long  ago,  [of]  sea-gull,  [of]  them  two) 
48.4,  5 

qwo'txa 1  tsimil’a'waux  to1  beaver  and  muskrat  lived  48.6 
sEatsl'tcwax  hoik!  md'quL  tE  uma'llwax  thus  is  told  the  story  of 
Crow  and  Thunder  (literally,  thus  their  two,  story,  Crow  [of] 
this  [and]  this  Thunder  [of  them  two]  38.18 
qlutci'l'md  ltEh°wa' ntcwax  to}  ti'mwa  an  old  woman  and  her  grand¬ 
child  lived  together  (literally,  old  woman,  her  grandchild,  they 
two,  lived  together)  96.15 

ulaux  stlm  qa'txast  ants  tEX7nu'?ii  qayu'  tcEtcwax  they  two  there 
commenced  to  cry  that  man  and  his  wife  (literally,  they  two, 
there,  commenced  to  cry,  that  man,  his  wife,  they  two)  58.17,  18 
Lxauyaxaaf ni  ants  pEni's  tsl’k!yaux  xau'  si'^xyun  ants  plnast  (he 
and)  that  other  skunk  very  much  they  two  wanted  (that)  that 
sick  man  (should)  die  86.18,  19 

An  idiomatic  expression  of  irregular  occurrence  is  the  formation  of 
the  imperative  mode  of  a  verb  that  is  preceded  by  the  stem  hau-  to 
stop.  Such  a  phrase  consists  of  the  imperative  form  of  the  verb  to 
stop  followed  by  the  demonstrative  pronoun  sEd ,  and  of  the  past  tense 
of  the  verbal  stem  that  expresses  the  prohibited  action. 

ha'um  sEanx  qd'txyax  quit  crying!  (literally,  stop,  this  one  you 
[who]  has  been  crying) 
ha'um  sEanx  tsl’ l !yax  stop  shooting! 
ha'um  sEanx  qd'Lxyax  stop  counting! 

The  verb  expressing  the  prohibited  action  may  sometimes  occur 
without  the  suffix  for  the  past  tense. 

ha'umatm  sEa'tc%  waana'wa  stop  talking  to  one  another! 
ha'um  sEanx  cnxu'yun  tE  ko'tan  stop  scaring  these  horses! 

As  the  last  instance  of  idiomatic  phraseology  may  be  mentioned  the 
use  of  the  durative  as  a  negative  imperative,  a  use  that  has  been  fully 
discussed  in  §  §  40,  60,  and  61. 
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TEXTS 

The  Death  of  Grizzly  Bear1 


Wa'nwits.2 

Long  ago. 


Tsl'klya3  mi'kla  wa'nwits2  u!a'ai.4  Klexu'5  Llaya'6 

Very  bad  long  ago  world.  Each  on  place  on 

ul7  sEa*t8  Lla'a1.4  SEa'tsa3  hl'qlaqlvax9  wa'nwits.2  M*ya'k !a10  k'ya'tc11 

then  such  world.  Thus  it  had  started  long  ago.  Bad  person 

1‘tla'yun.12  Swal13  htla'yun12  hitc  Lla'ai4  wa'nwits.2  Hite 

devoured  him.  Grizzly  devoured  people  many 


pW'Ln14 * * 

to  hunt 


qatc’na1',15 

goes. 


U1 

then 


sEas18 

he 


Llxmai'yus17 

would  kill  him 


long  ago.  Person 

U1  lltli'yus.18 

and  would  devour 
him. 


Y  aYxa* 19 

Many 

SinExy  u'u  24 

Desire  (pi.) 


tEmu'tx22 

assemble  (pi.) 

“Pla'ntxan34 

“Sorry  our 


hitc  plna’^tx20 * 

persons  sorry  their 

xaLla'ultx.25 * 
be  fixed  his 
(disposition). 

hltcu'wi.30  U1 

people.  Then 

ha1  tsl'klya. 

hearts  very. 


ha1  sV'na.21  U1  tEmu'tx22 

hearts  for  that.  Then  assemble  (pi.) 

Tsim20 *  xawa'au.27  A'tsa28  U1 

Always  killed  That’s  why 

shall  be. 

waa‘l * *'tx 31 *  matiy  u'u  32 

say  continually  chiefs  (of) 

3  M'ctcanl35  tEx36 

How  we  doubt 


hitcu'11.23 

people. 

29 


wanJ 

now 


Lla'ai.4 

region. 
237  uj 
kill  him?  For 


tE33 * 
this 

xawa'un 


1  See  Leo  J.  Frachtenberg,  Lower  Umpqua  Texts,  Columbia  University  Contributions  to  Anthro¬ 
pology,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  15  et  seq. 

2  Temporal  adverb  (§  120). 

a  Modal  adverb  (§  121). 

<  See  §  133. 

6  kllx  EACH,  EVERY  (§§  124,  2);  -u  local  suffix  of  rest  (§  91). 

« Lla'ai  particle  (§  133);  -a  locative  case  (§§  86,  8). 

7  Conjunction  (§  125). 

s  Demonstrative  pronoun  (§  115). 

9  hiql-  to  START,  to  commence  (§  108);  -yax  past  tense  (5  74). 

Jo  Discriminative  form  of  mVkla  (§  111), 
n  Discriminative  form  of  hllc  person  (§  111). 

11  lit/-  to  eat  (§  12);  -a*  verbalizing  (§  75);  -un  direct  object  of  third  person  (§§  28,  8). 

13  Discriminative  form  of  swal  grizzly  bear  (§  111). 

14  Transposed  from  pamai'  (§  14);  pam-  to  hunt;  -at  verbalizing  (§  75). 

i tqatcn-  to  go,  to  start;  -a*  verbalizing  (§§  75,  136). 

is  Demonstrative  pronoun  (§  115). 

11  L.'xmai-  TO  kill;  -a«  verbalizing  (§§  75,  9,  2);  -us  durative  (§§  69,  8). 
is  lit!-  to  eat;  -a*  verbalizing  (§§  75,  2);  -its  durative  (§§  69,  8). 

is  Modal  adverb  (§  121).  ,  ..  .  ,_qo. 

20 pin.  to  be  sick;  -attx  suffix  indicating  that  object  forms  an  inseparable  part  of  the  subject  (§  33). 

9i  Demonstrative  pronoun  (§115). 

33  tEmu-  to  assemble;  -tx  plural  (§  80). 

23  hitc  person;  -fZu  plural  (§  79). 

24  sirm-  to  want,  to  desire;  -ua  plural  (§§  79,  8) 

25  xdLl-  to  make,  to  fix;  -ultx  passive  (§  39). 

28  Temporal  adverb  (§  120). 

2i  xau-  to  die;  -aau  future  passive  (§§  56,  8). 

as  Modal  adverb  (§  121);  a'tsa  ul  for  that  reason  (§  125). 

29  Temporal  particle  ( §  126) . 

30  hitc  person;  -u’oi  plural  (§  79). 

m  waa-  to  speak;  -aHx  frequentative  (§§  68,  9). 

32  mad'tl  chief  (§  98);  -tt«  plural  (§§  79,  8). 

33  Demonstrative  pronoun  (§  115).  .  ,  ,  ..  .  , _ _ 

34  Abbreviated;  for pla’ntxanxan;  pin-  to  be  sick  (§  112);  -tx  suffix  indicating  that  object  forms  an 

inseparable  part  of  the  subject  (§  33);  -nxan  exclusive  plural  (§§  24,  4). 

35  ni'ctca  particle  (§  131);  -nl  inclusive  plural  (§  24). 

5«  Particle  (§127). 

37  xau-  to  die  (§  112);  -un  direct  object  of  third  person  (§  28). 
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kumi'ntc 38 

not 

- 43 


xa'wll39 

he  die  not 

si'i^xyun 43  tsirJl'tc40 

want  it  arrow  with 

k!ink'ya'au46  ni'ctca 47 

it  will  be  gone  how 

and  seen 

qa't^ntx50  k!ink't’u'wi.51 

go  (pi.) 


tsiLlI'tc.40  A'tsan41  uln42  kumi'ntc38 

arrow  through.  Thus  I  sol  not 

L!xmaya'au."44  ui  wan29  waa'tx45  hltcu'V3 

killed  he  shall  be.”  Then  finally  say  (pi.)  people, 

tE33  ta1.48  SEa'tsa3  tu'na'au.49  U1  wan29 

this  lives.  Thus  he  will  be  Then  now 

invited. 

LllLlwa'xam.53 


searchers. 


U1  w&n 29 

Then  now 


Liu'un.53 


he  is  approached.  He  got  there. 

“Klalia'yu'nanx54  aktwa'wanx55  hutcuu'stc 56  Llaya'tc.” 57  Kumi'ntc38 

“Tnvitprl  nrt  t.hnn  olsn  Rhnnt  tlinn  fnn  tn  t.n  ,f  "Krtt. 


“Invited  art  thou, 

a'mhatc58  ha1. 

willing  his  mind 


also  about  thou  lun  to  place  to.”  Not 

U1  tca'xaQt59  U1  tcFn  ants60  hitc.  U1  sEatsi'tc01 

So  goes  back  and  goes  home  that  man.  And  thus 

L!waan.62  “Kumi'ntc38  a'mhatc58  ha1.”  SEatsi'tc61  Llwaan62  ants60 

relates.  “Not  willing  his  mind.”  Thus  relates  that 

hitc.  Yaa'xai19  hutcu'u63  Lla'ai4  ants60  tEmu'uwi.64  U1  waa'xam65 

man.  Much  fun  they  (of)  that  assembly.  Then  is  told 

,e°  gEa66  qa'tchitux.67  “Kumi'ntcinl68  ana'x}run.69  Ats70 


ants1 

that  who  go  will.  “Not  we  _  give  it  up  will. 

xa'utux,71  ulnl72 *  ana'xyun.”69 *  Atsi'tc73 7  L,!om'txaQ<nE.74 

he  die  will,  then  we  give  it  up  will.”  Thus  it  is  repeatedly  said. 


When 


38  Particle  of  negation  (§  131). 

88  xau-  to  die;  -il  negative  (§§  53,  8). 

40  tsi'Lli  arrow  (§  98);  -itc  adverbial  (§§  94,  9,  12). 

41  a'tsa  thus  (§  121) ;  -n  1st  person  singular  ( §  24). 

42  u\  then  (§  125);  -n  1st  person  singular  (§24).  a'tsan  uln  for  that  reason  i  (§  125).  Singular  in¬ 
stead  of  plural  (§  139).  Should  have  been  a'tsanxan  ulEnxan. 

43  slnxi-  to  desire  (§  4);  -un  direct  object  of  third  person  (§§  24,  28,  8). 

44  c.'xmai-  to  kill;  -aau  future  passive  (§§  56,  8). 

45  waa-  to  say;  -tx  plural  (§80). 

48  k.'ink'i-  to  go  and  look;  -aau  future  passive  (§§  56,  8). 

4i  Particle  (§  131). 

48 1-  (f)  to  live,  to  reside;  -ai  verbalizing  (§75). 

4s  tu'n-  to  invite;  -aau  future  passive  (§  66). 

60  qatcn-  to  start,  to  go  (§  4);  -tx  plural  (§80). 

61  k.'ink'i-  to  go  and  look;  -t’uwi  nominal  (§  99). 

63  Liu-  to  come,  to  approach  (§§  107, 112) ;  -xavi  present  passive  (§§  55). 

83  Liu-  to  arrive,  to  come;  -un  direct  object  of  third  person  (§§  2^  10). 

64 17a'-  to  invite;  -a»  verbalizing  (§§  75,  3);  -u'nE  passive  (§§  58,  8);  -nx  2d  person  singular  (§§  24,  4). 

55  Contracted;  lor  al'twa'waxanx(§  9);  a’ Ida  likewise  (§§  125, 135);  -awax  intentional  (§§  70,  8);-nz 
2d  person  singular  (§§  24,  4). 

66  hutcu'u  fun  (§  97);  -ms  locative  case  (§§  86,  9);  -tc  local  (§  90). 

67  Lla’ai  ground  (§  133);  -a  locative  case  (§§  86,  8);  -tc  local  (§  90). 

68  a’mha  willing;  -tc  possessive  3d  person  singular  (§  88). 

69  tcaru-  to  turn  back;  -t  present  (§§  72,  2). 

89  Demonstrative  pronoun  (§  115). 

8i  ssa'tsa  thus  (§  121):  -itc  modal  (§§  94,  9). 

63  Lion-  TO  RELATE  (§  112). 

63  hutc-  to  play;  -m «  nominal  (§  97). 

64  tEmu-  to  assemble;  -uwi  nominal  (§§  97,  9). 

85  waa-  to  speak,  to  say;  -xam  present  passi  ve  (§55). 

68  Demonstrative  pronoun  (§  115). 

67  qatcn-  to  go  (§  4);  -tux  future  (§  73). 

63  kumi'ntc  not  (§  131);  -nl  inclusive  plural  (§§  24,  4). 

6s  anx-  to  give  up;  -yun  exhortative  with  direct  object  of  third  person  (§§  41,  112), 

7<>  Temporal  adverb  (§  120). 

7‘  xau-  to  die;  -tux  future  (§  73). 

73  ui  then  (§  125);  -nl  inclusive  plural  (§§  24,  4). 

73  a'tsa  thus  (§  121):  -itc  modal  (§§  94,  9). 

71  Lion-  to  tell,  to  say;  -itx  frequentative  (§  68);  -au'nE  passive  (§  58). 
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U1  wan29  Lloxa'xam75  waa'xam65  ants60  hitc.  Sukwi'tc78  tsinq!t77 

Then  finally  is  sent  is  told  that  man.  Very  poor 

ants60  Into  Lloxa'xam.75  “Hp'sanx78  Llwa'nisun.79  Kwinx80  nictci'tc81 

that  man  -who  is  sent.  “Well  thou  sha.lt  tell  him.  Not  thou  what-like 

Llwa'nisun79  mi'kla'na.82  Llwa'nisunanx83  sEatsi'tc,61 

bad-ly.  Shalt  tell  him  thou  thus, 


shalt  tell  him 


sanxan84  Li'utux85  tiu'ts.86  Tsi'k!yanxan87  si'^xyun 


we-thee 


come  shall 


hero. 


Very  we 


want  it 


Kwinx80 

Not  thou 

mi'kla.”  U1 

bad.”  So 

‘L  !°wa'xan 92 


Atsi'tcEnx89  Llwa'nisun.79 

Thus  thou  shalt  tell  him. 

Ya^'xakc00  ha1,  tsi'k!ya3 

Much  his  mind,  very 

hitc.  Winx  tsi'klya.3  “ 

man.  He  fears  very.  “Messenger  I 

wiiwa1'.94  “Nictci'tcanx95  waa'yaxaats96  ants60  Li'uyax?”97 — 

he  assents.  “What-like  thee  told  he-thee  that  (who)  came  ?” — 

“Kumi'ntc38  nictci'tc81  wa'a1!.98  Txun"  l lona'yutnE 100  sEatsi'tc:ei 


Llwa'nisun79 

shalt  tell  him 

wan 29 

finally 

ta'kin93 

this  I 


‘Si'nExyut- 

1  Desire 

43  hutca'aV88 

fun  shall  be 
(had).’ 

mi'kla' na. 82 

bad-ly. 

qa'tc’nt91  ants60 

starts  that 

Liu'.”  U1  wan29 

come.”  Then  now 

Tf  • 


‘Not 


what-like 


he  said. 


Just  I 


am  told 


thus: 


‘klaha'yu'nin.’101  Atsi'tcin102  Llona'yuts.103  ‘Tsi'klyanx104  si'n’xyun43 


‘invited  am  I.’ 


Thus  me 


he  tells  he  me. 


‘Very  they 


want  it 


75  l.'ox-  to  send;  -xam  present  passive  (§§  55,  4) . 

78  Modal  adverb  (§§  121,  94). 

77  tslnq.'-  to  be  poor;  -t  nominal  (§  104). 

78  hVs  good;  -a  modal  (§  96);  -nx  2d  person  singular  (§  24). 

75  L.'dn-  to  tell  (§  112);  -Is  durative  (§  69);  -un  direct  object  of  third  person  (§  28). 

80  kui  not  (§  131);  -nx  2d  person  singular  (§  24). 

81  ni'etea  what  (§131);  -Itc  modal  (§§  94,  9). 

82  ml'k.’a  bad  (§96):  -na  modal  (§  94). 

83  L.'on-  to  tell  (§  112);  -is  durative  (§69);  -un  direct  object  of  third  person  (§  28);  -nx  2d  person 
singular  (§§  24,  4). 

84siru:i-  to  desire;  -ulsanxan  direct  object  of  first  and  second  persons  we-thee  (§§29,8,  and 
Table,  p.  473). 

85  Liu-  to  come;  -tux  future  (§  73). 

88  Local  adverb  (§  119). 

87  tsi'k.'ya  very  (§  121);  -nxan  exclusive  plural  (§  24). 

88  hutc-  to  play,  to  have  fun;  -aa«  future  passive  (§  66). 

89  atsl'tc  thus  (§§  121,  94);  -nx  2nd  person  singular  (§§  21,  4). 

90  yaa'xai  much  (§  121);  -<c  possessive  3rd  person  singular  (§  88). 

97  qaten-  to  start  (§  4);  -t  present  (§  72). 

99  Contracted;  for Llo'waxaxan  (§  24);  l.'ox-  to  send  (§  112);  -arnominal  (§  101);  -nlst  person  singular 
(S§  24,  4). 

93  taak  this  (§  115);  -n  1st  person  singular  (§§  24,  4). 

94  wllu-  to  affirm,  to  agree,  to  assent;  -a*  verbalizing  (§§  75,  8). 

98  nl'ctca  what  (§  131);  -Itc  modal  (§§  94,  9);  -nx2nd  person  singular  (§§  24,  4). 

96  waa-  to  say;  -yax  past  (§  74) ;  -av-ts  direct  object  of  first  and  second  persons  (§  29). 

97  lU l-  to  COME;  -yax  past  (§  74). 

98  waa-  to  say;  -ail  negative  (§§  63,  9). 

99  txu  just  (§  130);  -n  1st  person  singular  (§  24). 

m  L.'on-  to  tell;  -a*  verbalizing  (§  75);  -utnE  passive  (§§  68,  8). 

101  k.'a'-  to  invite;  -a*  verbalizing  (§§  75,  3);  -u'nE  passive  (§§  58,  8);  -n  1st  person  singular  (§  24). 

101  atsl'tc  thus  (§§  121,  94);  -n  1st  person  singular  (§§  24,  4). 

WL.'on-  to  tell;  -a>  verbalizing  (§75);  -wfs  direct  object  of  first  person  and  second  persons  (§§29,8, 
and  Table,  p.  480). 

104  tsi'k.’ya  very  (§  121);  -nx  3d  person  plural  (§  24). 
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Li  wa'  wax. 1 05  SEatsi'  tcin1 00 

intend  to  come  Thus  I 

(thou). 

waa1'.108  “TE''qin109 

he  says.  “Something  I 

‘‘Kumin'ntc38  nictcl'tc81 

“Not  anything 


L!°wa'x107  ta'kin93 

messenger  this  I 


waxaa'inEno  ta'kin93 

be  given  this  I  (who) 

waa'a°tnE. 112  Txu 1 13 

is  said.  Just 


Liu'.’” 

come.’” 


SEatsI'tc61 

Thus 


k  lalia'y  u'nE  ?  ”m — 

am  invited  ?  ” — 

wan7  hutcu'u114 

now  have  fun 


L!a'ai.4  SEa'tsa3  tanx115  si'nExyutnE116  Li'utux.”85 —  “ SEatsI'tcEnx117 

many.  Thus  this  thou  art  wanted  come  shall.” —  “Thus  thou 

Llwa'nls,118  ‘Si'nxit119  taqa^na.120  Ats70  tE'q120  waxa'yExayim,121  lll 

shalt  tell,  ‘He  wants  something.  When  something  be  given  to  him,  then 

wkn29  Li'utux.’85  SEatsI'tcEnx117  waa'yuts.”122 

finally  he  come  will.’  Thus  thee  tells  he-thee.” 

ui  sEatsi'tc61  waa'  ants60  a'laq123  bite.  “Txu113  ya^'xa^c90 

Then  thus  says  that  one  man.  “Just  much  his 

ba1.  SEatsI'tc01  si'^xya,124  ni'ctcim125  sEas16  klbxa'yun126  tE33 

mind.  Thus  he  desires,  because  he  kills  these 

hito.  A'tsaul28  3^aa'xa'tc90  ba1.”  Atsi'tc73  waa'  ants60  hitc. 

people.  That’s  why  much  his  mind.”  Thus  says  that  man. 

“Atsi'tc73  waa'xam,65  k MEq I^na'a".127  Huya'ultx128  ba1.  Tsi'kiya3 

he  is  told, 


‘Thus 


n ,,  129 


planya^tlyun 

sorry  continually  for 
him 

wa'xyaxaflmE,i: 

bo  given  to  him, 


‘It  will  be  danced  Changed  his 

for  him.  (will  be) 

ba^c/130  SEatsi'tc61  waa1'.108 

mind  his.’  Thus  he  says. 


mind. 

‘Ats70 

‘When 


Very 

tE'q120 

something 


U1  Li'utux/’85  SEatsi'tcin 106  waa'aQts.”132 

then  he  come  will.’  Thus  me  tells  he-me.” 


105  Liu-  to  come;  -awax  intentional  (§§  70,  8). 

108  sE atsi'tc  thus  (§§  121,  94);  -nlst  person  singular  (§5  24,  4). 

Contracted;  for  l!°w a'xax  (§  24);  l.’ox-  to  send  (§  112);  -ax  nominal  (§  101). 
ws  waa-  to  say;  -a*  verbalizing  (§§  75,  9). 

io*  tE'q  pronominal  particle  (§  123);  -n  1st  person  singular  (§§  24,  4). 
no  wax-  to  give;  -a« ms  passive  (§38). 

in  k.'a'-  to  invite  (§  3);  -a*  verbalizing  (§  75);  -u'nE  passive  (§§  58,  8). 

n*  waa-  to  say;  -autnE  passive  (§  58). 

no  Restrictive  particle  (§  130). 

in  Mtc-  to  have  fun;  -w»  plural  (§79). 

no  ta^tc  this  (§  115);  -nx  2d  person  singular  (§§  24,  16). 

no  sinxi-  to  desire;  -utnE  passive  (§§  58,  8). 

nr  sEatsi'tc  thus  ( §§  121,  94) ;  -nx  2d  person  singular  ( §§  24,  4) . 

ns  l.'ovt  to  relate  (§  112);  -is  durative  (§  69). 

N9  sinxi-  to  desire;  -a*  verbalizing  (§§  75,  2);  -t  present  (§  72). 
i*o  Pronominal  particle  (§  123). 

i*i  Mis-heard  for  iva'xyaxaimE ;  wax-  to  give;  -yax  past  denoting  conditionality  (§§  71,  136);  -aims 
passive  (§38). 

12*  waa-  to  say;  -a*  verbalizing  (§§  75,  9);  -uts  direct  object  of  first  and  second  persons  (§  29,  Table, 
p.  406, §  8). 
ns  Numeral  (§  116). 

1*1  sinxi-  to  desire  (§§  112,  8). 

125  Particle  (§  128). 

120  k.’ix-  to  disappear;  -at  verbalizing  (§  75);  -un  direct  object  of  third  person  (§§  28,  8). 
i*7  maq!-  to  dance;  -in  verbal  (§§  81,  2);  -aa«  passive  (§  56). 

I*8  huya-  to  change;  -ultx  passive  (§  39). 

129  Contracted;  for  planyaiya't.'yvn;  pin-  to  ee  sorry  (§  112);  -a*  verbalizing  (§§  75,  8);  -at.'i  frequen¬ 
tative  (§  68);  -un  direct  object  of  third  person  (§§  28,  8). 

130  ]ia\-  mind,  heart  (§  98);  -tc  possessive  3d  person  singular  (§§  88,  139). 

131  wax-  to  give;  -yax  past  denoting  conditionality  (§§  74,  135),  -aums  passive  (§  38). 
io*  waa-  to  say;  -aits  direct  object  of  first  and  second  persons  (§  29  and  Table,  p.  480). 
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U1  wan29  qa'tchit91 

Then  now  starts 

wa'^sun.134  ‘Waxa'yimanx 

shalt  tell  him.  ‘Is  given  to  thee 

‘Li'mqanx137  qa'tc'ntux,67 

‘Quick  thou  start  shalt, 

ya^'xa1.19  SiVxyu'nanx138 

much.  Wanted  art  thou 

Ci'n’xyatlya139  ants60  hltc 


ants60  hltc  waha'.133  “SEatsI'tcEnx 117 

that  man  again.  “Thus  thou 

135  qanl'nah’  Atsi'tcEnx89  Llona'yun.136 


knife.1 


Thus  thou  tell  him. 

klaha'yu'nanx.54  Hutcu'wi114  Lla'ai4 

invited  art  thou.  Play  many 

Li'utux.’85  Atsi'tcEnx89  Llona'yun.” 138 

come  shall.’  Thus  thou  tell  him.” 

l  !oxa'au. 140  ‘ 4  Qna'han141 

that  man  (who)  sent  will  be.  “I 

qna'han141  nictcl'tc81  waa'yun,142  ut 

I  what-like  say  to  him,  and 

U1  w&n29  qa'tcEnt91  ants60  hltc. 

Then  now  goes 

waa'yun, ui  hl'nak!1144  qa'tcEntux. 

say  to  him,  and  right  away  he  start  will.” 

Atsi'tc73  ci'n'xyatlya139  ants60  hltc.  U1  xint  U1 

Thus  thinks  continually  that  man.  So  he  goes  and  arrives.  He  comes  to  him. 

“l  !°wa'xan92  ta'kin93  Liu'.  Tsi'klyanx145  siVxyu  nE148  Liwa'wax.105 

this  I  come.  Very  thou  art  wanted  intend  to  come. 

147  U1  smu't,Etux148  ants60  Lla'ai4  hutcu'u.03 


Thinks  continually 

Llxu'yun143 

Know  it 

qa'tcEntux.”67 

he  start  will.” 

142 


waa'yun.142 

py  to  him. 

hl'nak!1 144 

right  away 

“Qna'han141 


that 

67 


man. 


Liu'. 


“  Messenger  I 

Ku1  ya'tsac  Lla'al] 


Llu'un.53 


then 

149 


Pretty  soon 

Atsi'tctn 102  waa'yutnE 

am  told. 

a'mha^tl152 

willing  (thy) 


Thus  I 

tanx115 


this  thou 


kui151 

not 


end  will  that  big 

Na'mElinx150  tEq.120 

Mine  thou  relative. 

ha1?”  Atsi'tc73 


mind?” 


Thus  he 


waa'aQn. 

says  to  him. 


fun. 

Nictci'tcanx 95 

What  manner  thou 

153  “Yaa'- 


“Much 


xa!txan154 

(think  in  my) 


ha'1. 

mind. 


SEa'tsan155  tE33  kumi'ntc38  a'mha^i152  ha1.  Txun" 


Thus  I 


this 


not 


willing  (my)  mind.  Just  I 


ns  Temporal  particle  (§  126). 

134  waa-  to  say;  -a>s  durative  (§§  69,  9);  -un  direct  object  of  third  person  (§  28). 

133  wax-  to  give;  -a»  verbalizing  (§  75) ;  -imE  passive  (§§38,  8);  -nx  2d  person  singular  (§  24). 
iso  i.’dn-  to  relate;  -o«  verbalizing  (§  75);  -un  direct  object  of  third  person  (§§  28,  8). 

131  Ll'mqa  RIGHT  AWAY  (§§  120,  96);  -nx  2d  person  singular  (§  24). 

I38  sinxl-  to  desire;  -u'nE  passive  (§§  58,  8);  -nx  2d  person  singular  (§  24). 
us  cinxi-  to  think  (§  4);  -at.’i  frequentative  (§§  68,  8,  7). 
i48  l.’ox-  to  send;  -ao«  future  passive  (§  56). 

hi  q-  discriminative  (§  21);  na'han  personal  pronoun  1st  singular  (§  113). 

in  waa-  to  say;  -a*  verbalizing  (§  75);  -un  direct  object  of  third  person  (§§  28,  8). 

ns  l!xu-  to  know;  -ui  verbalizing  (§§  76,  9);  -un  direct  object  of  third  person  (§§  28,  8). 

144  Temporal  adverb  (§  120). 

i‘3  tsi'k.'ya  very  (§§  121,  96);  -nx  2d  person  singular  (§  24). 

146  slnxi-  TO  desire  (§  4);  -u'nE  passive  (§§  58,  8). 


147  Temporal  adverb  (§  120). 

148  smut'-  to  end,  to  finish;  -tux  future  (§§  73,  4). 

149  waa-  to  say;  -a*  verbalizing  (§  75);  -vtnE  passive  (§§  58, 8).  , 

136  Contracted;  for na'mFllnEnx  (§  15);  ndl  (§  113);-»nl  relative  (§§  87,  9);  -in  possessive  1st  singular 

§  88);  -nx  2d  person  singular  (§§  24,  4). 
i3i  Particle  of  negation  (§  131). 

162 a'mha  willing;  -am  possessive  (§§  88,  9). 

153  waa-  to  say;  -aun  direct  object  of  third  person  (§  28).  „r  thP  qnhip^ 

1M yaa’xai  MUCH  (§  121);  -tx  suffix  indicating  that  object  forms  an  inseparable  part  of  the  subject 

§  33),  -n  1st  person  singular  (§§  24,  4). 

155  s^a'tsa  thus  (§  121);  -n  1st  person  singular  (§  24). 
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kuna156 

perhaps 


xa'wa157  si'n'xyutnE.110  SEa'tsan155  uin158  ya'xa'tl 


T  159 


to  die 


am  wanted. 


Thus  I 


and  I 


much  (think 
in  my) 


ha'* 1 *.” — 

mind.”— 


“Kumi'ntc38  sEatsi'tc,61  txunx160  ya'xa161  si'n'xyutnE.116  SEa'tsanx162 

“Not  thus,  just  thou  to  see  art  wanted.  Thus  thou 

tE33  klaha'yu'nE.111  Txunx160  wan29  hP'sa163  hawa'yimE164  ha1. 

this  art  invited.  Just  thee  now  well  (towards) 


it  is  made 


mind. 


TE''qEnx165  waxafl'mE.110  SE 

a'tsanx162  tE33 

klaha'yu'nE.111 

Na'mE- 

Something 

thee  it  is  given.  Thus  thou  this 

art  invited, 

Mine 

ilnx 150 

tE'q,120 

sEa' tsanx 162 

tanx115  hkwa'yuts166  qna.167 

SEatsI'- 

thou 

relative. 

thus  thee 

this  thee  fetch 

I-thee  I. 

Thus 

tcin108 

ta'kin 93 

ii'mqa168  Liu'.  Qam'nal 

waxaQ'manx.169 

sv- 

i 

this  I 

quickly 

come.  Knife  is 

given  to  thee. 

Thus 

tsanx162 

tanx115 

klaha'yu'nE 

:,m  sEa'tsa 3 

ta'kin93  Liu', 

ni'ctci- 

thou 

this  thou 

art  invited, 

thus 

this  I  come, 

because 

mEnx170 

na'mEl 

171  tE'q.120 

SEa' tsanx 162 

tE33  Liu'uts172 

qna.108 

thou 

me  of 

relative. 

Thus  thee 

this  come  I-thee 

i. 

SEa'tsanx162 

Thus  thou 

kuna156 

perhaps 


tE  33 

this 

tE'q120 

something 


Si'n'xyutsanx173  qna166  hutca'wax.174 

Want  I-thee  I  intend  to  play. 

SEatsi'tcIn 176  ha1:  kumi'ntc38 

Thus  my  mind,  not 

nlxatc.177  A'tsan41  tE33  na178  Lloxa'xam.”75 —  “Haa!179  Tsi'k !yanx 

thee  to.  Thus  I  this  I  am  sent.”  —  “Yes!  Very  thou 

mi'kla.  Llxma'yanxin180  si'n'xyuts.181  SEa'tsan155  kui151  a'mhahi152 

bad.  Kill  they  me  want  he-me.  Thus  I  not  willing  (my) 


Lll'Llututs.175 

approach  I-thee. 

ml'k!a'na82 

badly 

146 


ha1.”  —  “Kumi'ntc38 

mind.”  —  “Not 


kuna156 

perhaps 


sEatsi'tc..61 

thus. 


SEa'tsan155  ta'kin93  na 

Thus  I  this  I  I 


178 


I£,e  Dubitative  particle  (§  127). 

167  xau-  to  die  (§  112). 

,M  then  (§  125);  -n  1st  person  singular  (§  24);  sEa'tsa  that’s  why. 
as  yaa'xai  MUCH  (§121);  -altl  possessive  (§§  88,  9). 

160  txu  just  (§  130);  -nx  2d  person  singular  (§24). 

161  yax-  to  see  (§  112). 

162  sEa’tsa  thus  (§  121);  -nx  2d  person  singular  (§  24). 

>63  hits  good;  -a  modal  (§96), 

i64  hau-  to  make,  to  finish;  -a*  verbalizing  (§§  75,  8);  -ImE  passive  (§§  38,  8). 

>65  tE'q  something  (§  123);  -nx  2d  person  singular  (§§  24,  4). 

■66  lajcu-  to  take,  to  fetch  (§  12);  -ai  verbalizing  (§§75,  8);  -uts  direct  object  of  first  and  second 
persons  (§  29,  Table,  p.  4S0  and  §  8). 
iCT  q-  discriminative  (§  21);  nd  personal  pronoun  1st  singular  (§  113). 

168  Modal  adverb  (§§  121,  96). 

169  wax-  to  give;  -au mE  passive  (§  38);  -nx  2d  person  singular  (§  24). 

>70  nl'ctctm  because  (§  128);  -nx  2d  person  singular  (§§  24,  4). 

I7>  nd,  personal  pronoun  1st  singular  (§  113);  -Eml  relative  (§§  87,  9). 

172  Liu-  to  come;  -t Its  direct  object  of  first  and  second  persons  (§  29,  Table,  p  480,  §  10). 

173  stnxi-  to  desire;  -utsanx  direct  object  of  first  and  second  persons  I-thee  (§  29,  Table,  p.  473,  §  8). 

174  hutc-  to  flay;  -awax  intentional  (§  70). 

175  Liu-  to  approach  (§  107);  -t  present  (§  72);  -uts  direct  object  of  first  and  second  persons  (§  29  and 
Table,  p.  480). 

i7«  sEatsi'tc  thus  (§§  121,  94);  -In  possessive  1st  singular  (§  88). 

’77  Objective  form  of  personal  pronoun  2d  singular  (§  113). 
us  Personal  pronoun  1st  singular  (§  113). 

|79  Particle  of  affirmation  (§  131). 

iso  L.'xml-  to  kill;  -a*  verbalizing  (§  76);  -nx  3d  person  plural  (§  24);  -n  1st  person  singular  (§§  24, 4). 
■si  slnxl-  to  desire;  -uts  direct  object  of  first  and  second  persons  (§§  29,  8,  Table,  p.  480). 
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Lkixa'xam.75  SEatsi'tc61  nats,182  kui151  nats182  na178  L!o'xyaxaa'nE.183 

am  sent.  Thus  if  not,  not  conditional  I  had  been  sent. 

Qa'tc’ntunx184  wan?”29 —  “Qa'tc’ntuxan.185  HP'sanx78  ma'nisuts186 


Start  wilt  thou 
V^at-r,  55187 


qni  xats. 

thou.” 


now?”  — 

SEatsi'tc 61 

Thus 


‘‘Go  will  I. 

waa'aQn. 153 

he  tells  him. 


Well  thou 


“HaQ!179 

‘‘All  right! 


Atsi'tcln188 

Thus  my 


shalt  watch 
thou-me 

ha* 1. 

mind. 


Kumi'ntc38  kuna156  ts'q120  mi'kla'na82  tE33  hutcu'u63  L!a'ai.”4— 


Not  perhaps  something  bad-ly  this 

“Hafl,179  qa'tchituxan185  wan.29  Kumi'ntc38 

‘‘Yes,  start  will  I  now.  Not 

tuxan.” 189  SEatsi'tc61  waa1'108  U1  hl'qla1!.190 

if  will  I.”  Thus  he  says  and  starts. 

wan29  sEatsi'tc.61  Qa't^ntunx?”184  Atsi'tc73 

now  thus.  Go  wilt  thou?”  Thus 

yanx145  qna168  si'ihxyuts.181  ATtutunx191  hutcuu'stc.”56 

thee  I  like  I-thee.  Also  shalt  thou  fun  to.” 


big.”  — 


xau'- 


fun 

wan29  tE'q,120 

now  something,  die 

“Kumi'ntc38  kutia156 


‘Not 


waa  aun. 

he  tells  him. 


waa'un.192 


U  i 


V  29 


U1  wan29  qa'tcsnt 


perhaps 

“Tsi'k!- 

“  Very 

Atsi'tc73 

Thus 

Ci'n'x- 

he  starts.  Keeps 

193 


91 


Qa't^ntuxan 185  wan. 

he  tells  him.  “Go  will  I  now.”  Then  finally 

yatlis193  ants60  hitc  ia'kut!wi.194  SEatsi'tc61  ci'n’xyatlis. 

on  thinking  that  man  fetcher.  Thus  he  thinks  continually. 

Qa'tcintaux195  wkn.29  Liwi'tcwax196  wan20  xint.  ulaux197  sEatsitc61 

Go  they  two  now.  “Approach,  man-  now  go.  So  they  two  thus 

ner  of,  they  two 

waa'xam.65  “Xumca'caux198  wan.29  Hlna'yun199  wan29  tE33  ml'k!a 

are  told.  “Come  they  two  now.  He  brings  him  now  this  bad 

hitc.”  Tc!haucya'xam200  wan.29  Wan29  tern.  T!Emt!ma'xam201  wan.29 

man.”  Gladness  was  felt  now.  Finally  he  He  is  assembled  about  now. 

returns. 

“Tsl'klyanx145  his  tanx115  Liu',  ts  il'mu't.  Hu'tctunl 202  yaa  xa. 

“Very thou  good  this  thou  comest,  friend.  Plav  will  we  much. 


Play  will  we 


Particle  (§  131). 

i83  l.'ox-  to  sknd;  -yax  past  denoting  conditionality  (§§  74, 136);  -a®  nE  passive  (§  58). 

134  Contracted;  for  qa'tcEntuxanx  (§  24);  qaten-  to  go  (§  4);  -tux  future  (§  73);  -nx  2d  person  singular 
(§§  24,  4). 

iM  qaten-  to  go  (§  4);  -tux  future  (§  73);  -n  1st  person  singular  (§§  24,  4). 

185  man-  to  watch;  -is  durative  (§  69);  -Misdirect  object  of  first  and  second  persons  (§  29, Table,  p.  4S0). 
187  q-  discriminative  (§  21);  riixnts  personal  pronoun  2d  singular  (§  113). 

788  atsi'tc  thus  (§§  121,  94);  -In  possessive  1st  singular  (§  88). 

189  xau-  to  die;  -tux  future  denoting  conditionality  (§§  73, 136);  -n  1st  person  singular  (§§  24,  4). 

198  hlq!-  to  start,  to  commence;  -ai  verbalizing  (§§  75,  9);  -t  present  (§  72). 

isi  Contracted:  for  a'itutuxanx  (§  24);  a'l'du  likewise  (§§  125, 135);  -tux  future  (§  73);  -nx  2d  person 
singular  (§§  24,  4). 

i"  waa-  to  say;  -un  direct  object  of  third  person  (§  28). 

193  ctnxi-  to  think  (§  4);  -at.'i  frequentative  (§§  68,  8);  -is  durative  (§ §  69,  9). 
i34  laku-  to  take,  to  fetch;  -Hurt  nominal  (§  100). 

196  qaten-  to  go  (§  4);  -t  present  (§72);  -a«x  3d  person  dual  (§  24). 

196  Liu-  to  approach;  -itc  modal  (§§  94,  8);  -«*ax  transposed  for  -a»x  3d  dual  (§§  24, 13, 

197  THEN  (§  125);  -aux  3d  dual  (§  24). 

198  xumc-  TO  approach,  TO  come  (§  108);  -a«x  3d  dual  (§  24). 

199  Kin-  to  take  along;  -ai  verbalizing  (§  75);  -un  direct  object  of  third  person  (§§28,  8). 

*oo  Abbreviated;  for  tdhaveyaxxam  (§15);  tc.'hacu-  to  feel  glad  (§  12);  -yax  past  (§  74),  -xam  presen 


passive  (§§  55, 15). 

"i  tEmu-  to  assemble  (§  107);  -xam  present  passive  (§  55).  . 

^Contracted  from  hu'tctuxanl  (§  24);  hutc-  to  play;  -tux  future  (§73),  -nl  inc  usi\e  p  ura 
v&yanx-  much;  -a  modal  (§  96). 


>24,4). 
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Atsl'tc73  waa'  ants60  hltc.  TEmu'tx22  hitcu'u23  ants60  L!a'ai.4  Wal2M 

Thus  says  that  man.  Assemble  (pi.)  people  those  many.  Although 

yaa'xa‘ 19  ants60  hltc,  U1  ha^mut205  qa'tc'nt91  sqa'ktcl' tc, 206  ants60  L!a'ai.4 

many  those  people,  still  all  go  now  there  to,  manner,  that  crowd. 

La'nlsutnE207  ants60  hltc.  “Tsl'klya3  his  tanx115Llu'.  Yaa'xanxan208 

Is  called  con-  that  man.  “Very  good  this  thou  comest.  Much  we 

tinually 

hutcu1'.209  Hu'tctuns.”210 — “Ha0!”179  SEatsI'tc61  waa'  ants60  hltc. 

have  fun.  Play  will  we  two.”  —  “  All  right!”  Thus  says  that  man. 

“  Ya'quhltunx,211  kw!nx80au's!s.212  Yaa'xanxan208  hutcu*'.” 209  Atsl'tc73 

“  Look  shalt  thou,  not  thou  shalt  sleep.  Much  we  play.”  Thus  is 

waa_1'su'nE213  ants60  hltc.  Wa'nwits2  ha'wa.214  Si'n'xyu'nE148 

repeatedly  told  that  man.  Long  ago  it  is  ready.  It  is  desired 

tslilna'tc215 xawa'au,27 au'stuxax.218  Atsl'tc73  ha'usImE.217  “Ts’il’mu't, 

pitch  with  killed  he  shall  when  sleeper  he  Thus  it  is  agreed.  ‘‘Friend, 

be,  will  be. 

kwlnx80  au'sls.212  Hu'tctuns.”210  Atsl'tc73  wa'a'su'nE.213  “ SEa'tsanx 162 

not  thou  sleep  con-  Play  will  we  two.”  Thus  he  is  repeatedly  told.  “Thus  thou 
tinually. 


tanx115  klaha'yutnE.”218  SEatsI'tc61  waa^sutnE.219  “Yaa'xai19  L!a'a14 

this  thou  art  invited.”  Thus  he  is  told  continu-  “Many  they 

ally. 

nictcamai'nat’u'wi 220  ants 60  tlyu'wi 221  hutcu'wi.222  K!lx 223  tE'q 120  hutca1' 224 


different 

(of) 

those 

inhabitants 

games. 

Each  some¬ 

thing 

fun 

ulEnx  225  yixa'yun. 

226  SEa'tsanx162 

tanx 115 

klaha'yu'nE.111 

Tsl'kly- 

and  thou  seest  it. 

Thus  thou 

this  thou 

art  invited. 

Very 

anxan87  hl'sltl 227 

ha1. 

Kumi'ntc 

ss  tE'q120 

ml'kla'na.” 82 

Atsl'tc73 

we  good  is  (our) 

heart. 

Not 

something 

badly.” 

Thus 

wa'aisu'tiE.213  Tci'ntau228  hltc  Llwa1',229  U1 

atsi'tc73  waa'yusnE.230 

he  is  repeatedly  told.  Whatever 


person  comes, 


thus  he  frequently  was 

told  (by  him). 


sw  Particle  (§  128). 

^Numeral  particle  (§  124). 

206 sqa~‘k TH eue  (§  119);  -tc  local  of  motion  (§90);  -Uc  modal  (§94). 

207 In-  to  call  by  name;  -inutnE  durative  passive  (§59). 

208  yd&x-  much;  -a  modal  (§96);  -nxan  exclusive  plural  (§24). 

209 hutc-  to  play,  to  have  fun;  -ui  verbalizing  (§75). 

2n> Contracted;  for  hu'tctuxans  (§  24) ;  hutc-  to  play;  -tux  future  (§  73);  -us  inclusive  dual  (§§  24,  4). 

2"Contracted;  for ya' q^hltuxanx  (§  24 )',yaqu'-  to  look  (§3);  -ai  verbalizing  (§§75,2);  -tux  future 
(§  73);  -nx  2d  person  singular  (§§  24,  4). 

212  a«s-  to  sleep  (§12);  -Is  durative  (§69). 

213  waa-  to  say;  -aisu'nE  durative  passive  (§§  69,  9). 

211/iaft-TO  MAKE,  TO  HAVE  BEADY  (§112). 

219 ts.'aln  pitch;  -a  locative  case  (§§  86, 12);  -tc  adverbial  (§  90). 

2i « a«s-  to  sleep  (§12);  -tux  future  denoting  conditionality  (§§  73,  136);  -ax  nominal  (§  101 1. 

™hau  yes  (§  131);  -us  durative  (§§  69,  9);  -imE  passive  (§  38). 
mk!a'-  to  invite;  (§  3);  -ai  verbalizing  (§  75);  -iitnE  passive  (§§  68,  8). 

™waa-  to  speak;  -aisulnE  durative  passive  (§§  69,  9). 

220 nictcamai'naV-  different;  -iiwi  plural  (§  79). 

Kifai-TO  live  (§  2);  -uwi  nominal  (§§  97,  8). 
v-hutc-  to  play,  to  have  fun;  -uwi  nominal  (§  97). 

223  Numeral  particle  (§  124). 

^liutc-  to  have  fun;  -ai  nominal  (§  98). 

225 ul  then  (§  125);  -nx  2d  person  singular  (§§  24,  4). 

w*yax-  to  see  (§  12);  -ai  verbalizing  (§  75);  -un  direct  object  of  third  person  (§§  28,  8). 

227  Ms  good;  -iti  possessive  (§  88). 

“Spronominal  particle  (§123). 

222 Liu-  to  come;  -ai  verbalizing  (§§  75,  8). 

230  waa-  TO  say;  -ai  verbalizing  (§75);  -vsiie  durative  passive  (§§  59,  8). 
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“Tsl'klya3 

“Very 


his  tanx115  Liu',  ts’ikmu't. 

good  this  thou  come,  friend. 


L!a'ai;4  U1  xnl'wnls.232  Ya'quhltunx.”2U 


Wai2M  ya'tsa231  ants60 

Although  long  time  that 

U1  sEatsI'tc61  wa'a'su'nE.213 


crowd,  still  does  continually.  Look  shalt  thou.  ”  Then  thus  he  is  told  repeatedly. 

“SEa'tsanxan233  Idaha'yuts.234  Yaa'xai19  hutcu'wi”63  Wan29  hlna'au235 


"Thus  we 


invite  we-thee.  Much  fun.”  Finally  he  taken 

will  be 


tcik236  ants60  hutcu'u63  L!a'ai.4  Sqa_1k237  hina'a'1.235  Ma'ltcu'nE238 

where  that  fun  great.  There  he  taken  Fire  is  made  (in) 

will  be. 

ants60  hits!'1.239  Wa1204  yikt  240  ants60  hits!'1,239  4  ta'qnis 

that  house.  Although  big  that  house,  still  full 


hitu'stc.241 

Stlm242 

ya'quhaTt 

243  ants60 

hitc. 

“Ti'kEnxan244 

people  with. 

There 

looks 

that 

man. 

"  Here  we 

ta'nxan245 

hutcu1',209 

ta'nxan 245 

klaha'yuts234 

qna.”167  Ha^qmas249 

these  we 

play, 

these  we 

invite  we-thee 

i.” 

Alongside 

tl'xam 247 

Liya'watc. 

,248  QIa'Ii 

ants60  Liya'a11.249 

uYaxafl'w!tc250 

he  is  seated  fire  at.  Pitch  that  fire.  “Multitude  kind  of 


L!a'ai4  hitc  ya'quhaitun.”251  Atsi'tc73  ci'n'xyatlls193  ants60  hitc. 

many  people  look  at  now  I.”  Thus  keeps  on  thinking  that  man. 

Ma'ltcu'nE238  ants60  hits!'1.230  “Kwinx80  au'sls212  ts’ikmu'fc.  Atsi'tc73 

Fire  is  built  (in)  that  house.  “  Not  thou  always  sleep,  friend.  Thus 

ta'nxan245  waa'yuts122  qna167  Llwa'wanx.”252 —  “  Haa!170  tsl'klyan253 

these  we  tell  we-thee  I  intend  to  come  thou.” —  “  All  right!  very  I 

hl'sltl227  ha1.  Yaqu‘ya'waxan254  hutcuu'stc56  Llaya'.”  255  Atsi'tc73  waVs256 


good  (my)  mind.  Intend  to  look  I  fun  at  great  at.”  Thus  says  continually 

ants60  hitc.  Hn/'quias248  tl'xam  247  Llya'wa.257  Ya'quhIsu'nE.258 

that  man.  Close  by  he  is  seated  fire.  He  is  continually  watched,. 


231  Temporal  adverb  (§  120). 

232  xnimi-  to  do;  -is  durative  (§  69). 

233  sEa'tsa-  thus  (§§  121,  96);  -nxan  exclusive  plural  (§24). 

234  A/o'-  to  invite  (§  3);  -ai  verbalizing  (§75);  -uts  direct  object  of  first  and  second  persons  (§29, 
Table,  p.4S0,  §  8). 

235  hin-  to  take  along;  -aan  future  passive  (§  66). 

236  Particle  (§  131). 

237  Local  adverb  (§  119). 

mmaltc-  to  burn:  -u'ue  passive  (§  58). 

233  See  §  98. 

243  See  §  104. 

241  hitu’s  locative  form  of  hitc  (§  86);  -tc  adverbial  (§  90). 

242  Local  adverb  (§  119). 

243  yaqu'-  to  look  (§  3);  -ai  verbalizing  (§§  75,  9);  -t  present  (§  72). 

244  tik  here  (§  119);  -nxan  exclusive  plural  (§§  24, 4). 

446  <d“I‘  this  (§  115);  -nxan  exclusive  plural  (§§  24, 16). 

246  Local  adverb  (§  119). 

247  fa*  to  sit  (§  2);  -xam  present  passive  (§  55). 

2,8  Liya'au  fire  (§  97);  -a  locative  case  (§§  86,8);  -tc  local  (§  90). 

243  See  §  97 

zAydx-  MANY;  -auwi  nominal  (§  97);  -itc  modal  (§§  94,  9). 

251  yaqu'-  to  look;  (§3);  -ai  verbalizing  (§75);  -f  present  (§  72);  -un  direct  object  of  third  person  (§  28)- 

252  Contracted  from  Liwa'waxanx  (§  24);  Liu-  to  come;  -aicax  intentional  (§§  70,  8);  -nx  2d  person 
singular  (§§  24,  4). 

263  tsi'k.'yav ery  (§  121);  -n  1st  person  singular  (§  24). 

244  yaqu'-  to  look  (§3);  -awax  intentional  (§§  70,  8);  -n  1st  person  singular  (§§  24,  4). 

244  Lta/a i  particle  (§  133);  -a  locative  case  (§§  86,  8). 

246  waa-  to  say;  -a**  durative  (§§  69, 8). 

247  Liya'au  fire  (§  97);  -a  locative  case  (§§  86,  8). 

MSyaqu1-  to  look  (§3);  -isu'nE  durative  passive  (§§  69,  9). 
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Wusya'alst259  ants60  mi'kla  hitc.  LliLlwi'sutnE260  wan.29 

Begins  to  feel 
sleepy 


that 


bad 


man. 


now. 


“Kwinx80 

"Not  thou 


au'sis,212  37a'quhisEnx.261 

always  sleep,  always  look  thou. 

Llwa'wanx.252  Kwinx80 

intend  to  come  thou.  Not  thou 


waa'yuts122 

tell  we-thce 

Atsl'tc73 

Thus 


He  is  continually 
approached 

A'tsanxan262  ta'nxan245 

Thus  we  these  we 

au'sls,212  ya'quhisEnx.261 

sleep  always,  watch  always  thou. 

tanx115  klaha'yu'nE.111  Hli'sEnxan263  hawa!'tx264  ha1.”  WusyaVst259 

this  thou  art  invited.  Good  we  make  our  heart.”  Begins  to  feel  sleepy 

ants60  mi'ck’la'.265  Ya'quhIsu'nE.258  Ha'usIniE266  ants60  tslaln. 

that  bad  man.  He  is  constantly  watched.  Is  made  ready  for  him  that  pitch. 

SEa!na'tc267  xawa'au.27  Ll'wIsu'nE268 

That  with  killed  he  will  be.  He  is  constantly 

approached  by 

u  Ha^qa’tcya,270  ts’il’mu't,  miltcl'xminx.”271  Atsl'tc73  waVsu  nE. 

"Shore-like  from,  friend,  thou  mayest  get  burned.”  Thus  he  is  constantly  told. 

“Kwinx80  au'sls212  ts’ihmu't.” — “  WusyaVstin.”272  MEq!yiI'u289 

"Not  thou  always  sleep  friend.”  —  “Begin  to  feel  sleepy  I.”  Dance  (pi.) 

L,!a'ai.4  Ausi's.273  “Ha^qa^cya, 270  miltcl'xminx.”271  Tc!hau'cIsutnE.274 

many.  He  sleeps.  “Shore-like  from, ,  mayest  get  burned  Gladness  is  constantly 

thou.”  felt. 


ants60  mEq!yu'u269 


those 


dancers 


L!a'ai.4 

many. 
213 


SEa'tsa3  xawa'au.27  Wusya'a'st259 

Thus  killed  he  will  be.  He  begins  to  sleep 


wan.29  Atsi'tc73  wa'a\sutnE,219 

finally,  Thus  he  is  constantly  told, 


ci'l'xisutnE.275 

he  is  shaken  con¬ 
stantly. 

U1  wan  29 

So  finally  is  brought  in 

“  Hai'qaitcya 


“  Ha^qa^tcya,270 

“Shore-like  from, 


miltcl'xminx.”271  Kui151  ci'l'xil.276 

mayest  get  burned  Not  he  moves  not. 

thou.” 


qaa'xam277 


L!a'ai.4 


ants 60 

that 

270  ts’ikmu't.” 


L!iyaxafl'wi  278 

boiled 

Ku‘ 151 

many.  “  Shore-like  from  friend.”  Not 

ausi's. 273  Atsl'tc73  waa'.  “A'nxafltsatci.280  Llyaxa'waxan 281  ausa'wax. ” 282 

he  sleeps.  Thus  he  says.  "  Leave  alone  you-me.  A  while  intend  I  sleep  Intend.” 


tslaln.  MEq!yu'u269 

pitch.  Dance  (pi.) 

kwl'sll,279  tsl'klya3 

wakes  up  not,  very 


^wusi-  to  feel  sleepy;  -ai  verbalizing  (§  75);  -st  inchoative  (§  66). 

mLiu-  to  approach  (§  107);  -IsutnE  durative  passive  (§§  69,  8). 

tsiyaqu'  -to  look  (§  3);  -is  durative  (§  69);  -nx  2d  person  singular  (§§  24,  4). 

262a'fsa  thus  (§  121);  -nxan  exclusive  plural  (§  24). 

263 flit's  goob;  -nxan  exclusive  plural  (§§  24,  4). 

tMtiau-ro  make;  -a*£a:  suffix  indicating  that  objectformsan  inseparable  part  of  the  subject  (§§  33,8). 

2<»-See  §  98. 

Ktha’us  ready,  done;  -ImE  passive  (§  38). 
t&sEai'na  he,  that  one  (§  115);  -tc  adverbial  (§  90). 

268z.iw-  to  approach;  -Isu'ue  durative  passive  (§§  59,  8). 

to  dance;  -««  nominal  (§§  97,  8). 
m ha<q  shore  (§  119);  -aUc  modal  (§  94);  -ya  local  (§  93). 

mmaltc-  to  burn  (§  12);  -ixmt  intransitive  exhortative  (§  63);  -t  future  passive  (§§56,9);  -nx  2d 
person  singular  (§24). 

Viwusl-  to  feel  sleepy;  -a*  verbalizing  (§75);  -st  inchoative  (§  66);  -n  1st  person  singular  (§§  24,4). 
V3a$u-  to  sleep  (§§  12, 108). 

v*tc!hacu-  to  be  glad  (§  12);  -IsutnE  durative  passive  (§  59). 

Vicilx-  to  shake,  to  Move;  -IsutnE  durative  passive  (§59). 
mciix-  to  move,  to  shake;  -ll  negative  (§63). 

Vqaa-  to  enter;  -xam  present  passive  (§  55). 

™i!vx “-  to  boil  (§§  112,  7);  nominal  (§§  97,  9). 

™kuns-  to  wake  up;  -11  negative  (§63). 

230  anx-  to  let  alone;  -aulsatcl  direct  object  of  first  and  second  persons  You-Me  (§29,  Table,  p.  473,  and 
§§24,4). 

281  llyax-  A  while  (§§  126,  135);  -awax  intentional  (§  70);  -n  1st  person  singular  (§§  24,  4). 

282  as«-  to  sleep  (§  12);  -awax  intentional  (§  70). 
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U1  wan 

Then  now 


29 


ci'i^xyaxam283  sEatsi'tc:61  “Qa1!284  wan29  au'stux.”285 

thus: 


it  was  thought  thus:  “Let  now  he  sleep  shall.” 

La'qwls 286  ants60  ts!ain  L!1yaxaQ/wi.278  Atsi'tc73  waa'xam,65  “Qa1!284 

Boils  con-  that  pitch  boiled.  Thus  it  is  said,  “Let 

tinually 

wan29  au'stux.285  Ha^qa’tcya,270  ts’ikmu't.”  Kui151  ci'l'xll.278  U1 

now  he  sleep  shall.  Shore,  manner,  from,  friend.”  Not  he  moves  not.  Then 

wan29  xuun. 

now  he  snores. 


Ha^mut205  L!a'a14  tE'q120  lokwi'xam.287  Tcimtca'mi288  lokwi'xam.287 

All  many  something  is  seized.  Axes  are  seized. 

Ka'stTux,289  -U1  txu113  tcimtca'myatc 290  xawa'au.27  U1  wan29  xuun. 

Get  up  will  he,  then  just  ax  with  killed  he  will  be.  And  now  he  snores. 

Lkla'atc291  Laa'  xuun.  U1  wan29  hau'tx292  hltcu'u.23  Tsl'klya3 

Open  his  mouth  he  snores.  Then  finally  quit  (pi.)  people.  Very 

tcIma'nIsu‘nE.293  ‘  ‘l  !xmly  a'y  unanl. 294  SEa'sEnl295  k^xa'yuts,296  U1 

he  is  watched  “  Kill  him  will  we.  He  us  kills  he-us,  so 

constantly. 


sEa'tsanl297  Llxmiya'yun.”208  Lokwi'xam287  wan20  ants60  L!'yaxaQ,wi.278 

thus  we  kill  will  him.”  Is  seized  now  that  boiled  (pitch). 

“Ha^qa'tcya270  ts’iTmu't,  miltci'xmlnx.  ” 271  Kumi'ntc38  ci'l'xll.276 


“Shore-like,  from 


friend, 


mayest  get  burned  thou.” 


Not 


he  moves  not. 


U1  wan29  xwaki'to299 

ti'xam 247 

ants 60 

iTyaxa0'™.278 

Tc!haucu'wi30° 

So  now  head  on 

is  placed 

that 

boiled  (pitch). 

Glad  are  (pi.) 

ants60  Lla'a1.4  SEa66 

ata's 301 

ants 60 

maqll'nutnE.302 

Huya'ultx 128 

those  many.  He 

only 

that 

(one) 

it  is  danced  for. 

Is  changed  on 
him  his 

283  cinxi-  to  think  (§  4);  -yax  past  (§§  74,  8);  -xam  present  passive  (§§  65,  15). 

2,4  Exhortative  particle  (§  129). 

285  asu-  to  sleep  (§12);  -tux  future  (§  73). 

288  laqu-  to  boil;  -is  durative  (§§  69,  8). 

287  Instead  of  lakvoi'xam  (§§  11, 14);  laku-  to  take;  -ai  verbalizing  (§§  75,  2);  -xam  present  passive 
(§55). 

288  See  §  109. 

288  hast-  to  get  up;  -tux  future  denoting  conditionality  (§§  73, 136,  4). 

290  tcimtca'mi  ax  (§  109);  -a  locative  case  (§§  86,  8) ;  -tc  adverbial  (§  90). 

291  Ik.'aa-  to  open  one’s  mouth;  -tc  possessive  3d  singular  (§  88). 

282  had-  to  quit;  -tx  plural  (§  80). 

293  tciman-  to  watch;  -isu'nE  durative  passive  (§59). 

m  L.'xmi-  to  kill;  -ai  verbalizing  (§§75,  8);  -yun  exhortative  with  direct  object  of  third  person 
(§§  41,  8);  -nl  inclusive  plural  (§§  24,  4). 

283  sEa's  HE  (§  115);  -nl  inclusive  plural  (§§  24,  4). 

286  kHx-  to  disappeab;  -ai  verbalizing  (§  75) ;  -uts  direct  object  of  first  and  second  persons  (§  29,  Ta¬ 
ble,  p.  480,  and  §  8). 

287  sEa'tsa  thus  (§§  121,  96);  -nl  inclusive  plural  (§  24). 

288  L'.xmi-  to  kill;  -ai  verbalizing  (§§  75,8);  -yun  exhortative  with  direct  object  of  third  person 

(§§  41,9). 

298  xwakV  locative  form  of  xwd'ka  head  (§  86);  -tc  local  (§  90). 
mtc!hacu-  TO  peel  GLAD  (§  12);  -u™i  plural  (§  79). 

801  Restrictive  particle  (§  130). 

802  maq.'i-  to  dance;  -in  verbal  (§§  81,  9);  -utnE  passive  (§58). 
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ha5  sEa'tsa.s  SEa'tsa8  ants60  mEq!yu'u269  i,!a'ai.4  U1  wan29  skwaha'.303 

mind  thus.  Thus  those  dance  (pi.)  many.  Then  finally  he  stands  up. 

LokwI'xam287  ants60  L!iyaxaQ'wi.278  U1  stlm  242  sk  wahaQ'wi  304  L!a'ai4 

Is  seized  that  boiled  (pitch).  And  there  stand  (pi.)  many 

ha^mut205  ants60  tcimtci'mya.305  Wai  204  yaa'xai19  tE'q,120  ut 

those  axes  with  (are).  Although  much  something,  still 

U1  kumi'ntc38  kwi'sil.279  u  Qwa''nyux307  tEma'308 

Still  not  he  wakes  up  not.  “  Pour  it  it  is  better 


all 

pI'umE.306 

noise  is  made 
with  it. 

Laaya'tc!”309 

mouth  into!” 


U1  wan29  qu'm'xamlniE.310  Txu113 

So  now  it  is  poured  into  Just 

(his  mouth). 


mi'itctstx311  Laa'. 

begins  to  burn  mouth, 
hjs 


Stlm 242  Lla'ai4  ma'qlis.312  Mi'ltcist313  ants60  hitc.  Mi'ltcistx311 

There  many  keep  on  dancing.  Begins  to  burn  that  man.  Begins  to  burn  his 

ka^mut205  hl'qu*.  Stlm  242  wan29  yakll'tcyaxam314  xwa'katc315 

all  hair.  There  finally  was  cut  into  pieces  head  his 

tctmtca'myatc.290  Stlm242  tqu'nis316  ants60  ml'kla  hitc.  Xauwi'- 

ax  with.  There  diffuses  smoke  that  bad  man.  Killed 

constantly 


xamyax317  tE33 
was  this 

SqaUc237  wan 

There  now 

xa'waaxaQtnE,319 

he  had  been  killed, 

xauwl'xamyax317 

was  killed 

wa'nwitsaxax320 

old-timers  (of) 


ml'kla  hitc. 

bad  person. 

29  ata's301  hawa1'.318  Kui151 

only  it  ends.  Not 

U1  nats182  tsi'k!ya3  ml'kla 

then  conditional  very  bad 

mi'kla  hitc.  SEatsi'tc61 

bad  man.  Thus 

nictcima£mu.321  Sqa'k237  wan29 

custom.  There  finally 


nats 182 

sEa'tsa3 

if 

thus 

Lla'ai.4 

SEa'tsa3 

world. 

Thus 

wkn29 

ata's 301 

finally 

only 

smit’u*'.322 

it  ends. 


898  skwa'-  TO  STAND  (§§  3,  112). 

tot  skwa'-  to  stand  (§3);  -auwi  plural  (§79). 

898  tclmtca'mt  ax  (§  109);  -a  locative  case  (§§  86,  12,  8). 

898 pin-  to  make  noise;  -umE  passive  (§§  38,  9). 

8(7  qu'n-  to  pour  (§§  7, 112);  -yux  imperative  with  indirect  object  of  third  person  (§  43). 
ms  Exhortative  particle  (§  129). 

809  Laaya'  locative  form  of  Laa'  mouth  (§  86);  -tc  local  (§  90). 

810  qu'n-  to  pour;  -i  (-o «)  verbalizing  (§§  75,  2);  -xarn  present  passive  (§  55);  -ImE  passive  (§  38). 

311  Contracted  from  mi'ltctstEtx  (§  15);  maltc-  to  burn  (§  3);  -st  inchoative  (§§  66,  4);  -tx  suffix  indi¬ 
cating  that  object  forms  an  inseparable  part  of  the  subject  (§  33). 

812  jnaq.’i -  to  dance;  -is  durative  (§§  69,  9). 

818  maltc-  to  burn  (§  3);  -st  inchoative  (§§  66,  4). 

3H  Contracted  from  yak.'i'tcyaxxam  (§  15);  yak!-  small;  -itc  modal  (§  94);  -yax  past  (§74);  -xam 
present  passive  (§§  55,  67). 

315  xivd'ka  head;  -tc  possessive  3d  singular  (§  88). 
sis  tquni'i  smoke  (§  98);  -is  durative  (§§  69,  9). 

817  xau-  TO  die;  -at  verbalizing  (§§  75,  2,  8, 11);  -xamyax  past  passive  (§  57). 
s’8  hau-  to  end,  to  finish;  -at  verbalizing  (§§  75,  8). 

sis  Evidently  for  xa'uyaxaHnE ;  xau-  to  die;  yax  past  denoting  conditionality  (§§  74, 136);  -a^tne 
passive  (§58). 

829  wa'nwits  long  ago  (§  120);  -ax  nominal  (§§  101,108). 

827  See  §  103. 

822  smut’-  to  end,  to  finish  (§  12);  -ui  verbalizing  (§  75). 
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[Translation] 

(It  happened)  long  ago.  The  world  was  very  bad  long  ago. 
Everywhere  it  was  so,  and  this  was  the  cause  of  it:  A  bad  person  was 
devouring  (the  people).  Grizzly  Bear  was  devouring  them  long  ago. 
Whenever  a  man  went  out  hunting,  he  would  kill  and  devour  him. 
Many  people  felt  sorry  because  of  that.  So  one  day  the  people  came 
together  and  tried  to  devise  some  remedy.  (They  all  agreed  that 
Grizzly)  must  be  killed.  For  that  reason  they  came  together.  Then 
the  chiefs  of  that  region  said,  “We  feel  very  sorry,  but  how  are 
we  going  to  kill  him?  He  can  not  be  killed  by  means  of  arrows: 
hence  we  don’t  want  to  kill  him  with  an  arrow.”  Then  finally  some¬ 
one  suggested  to  go  and  see  how  Grizzly  lived,  and  to  invite  him  (to 
come  to  the  meeting-place).  So  one  man  went  in  search  of  him.  And 
(when  the  messenger)  came  to  Grizzly’s  residence,  (he  said,)  “  You,  too, 
are  invited  to  come  to  the  play-grounds.”  But  Grizzly  Bear  was  not 
willing  to  go:  hence  the  messenger  went  back,  and,  upon  returning, 
related  thus:  “He  does  not  want  (to  come).”  (In  the  mean  while)  the 
people  who  had  assembled  had  lots  of  fun.  (Then  after  a  while  an¬ 
other  messenger  was  sent),  and  the  man  who  was  about  to  go  was  told 
thus:  “We  won’t  give  up.  When  he  is  dead,  then  we  will  give  up.” 
Thus  it  was  repeatedly  asserted. 

Then  finally  the  man  was  ordered  to  go.  He  was  a  very  poor  man. 
“Speak  to  him  carefully,  don’t  tell  him  anything  bad.  Tell  him  thus: 
‘  W e  want  you  to  come  here.  W e  are  going  to  have  lots  of  fun.  ’  Thus 
you  shall  tell  him.  Don’t  tell  him  anything  bad.  He  is  shrewd  and 
very  bad.”  Then  that  man  started  out,  thinking  (a  great  deal)  to  him¬ 
self,  for  he  was  very  much  afraid  (of  Grizzly).  (And  when  he  came  to 
Grizzly,  he  said,)  “I  come  here  as  a  messenger.”  (He  then  told  him  his 
mission  and  departed.  Not  long  afterwards  Grizzly’s  friends  came  to 
visit  him  and  inquired  about  the  messenger’s  mission).  One  of  them 
said,  “  What  did  the  man  tell  you  who  came  (here)  ?” — “He  said  nothing 
(of  importance).  I  was  simply  informed  that  1  am  invited  (to  some 
games).  Thus  he  told  me:  ‘People  want  you  to  come  very  much. 
For  that  purpose  I  came'  here  as  a  messenger.’  ”  (After  a  while  an¬ 
other  messenger  was  sent  to  Grizzly,  requesting  him  to  come  at  once.) 
Then  (Grizzly)  said  thus  (to  the  messenger):  “Will  anything  be 
given  to  me,  if  I  come?” — “Nothing  was  said  (about  that).  People 
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are  just  playing,  and  that’s  why  you  are  invited  to  come.”  (Then 
Grizzly  said),  “You  tell  them  thus:  ‘He  wants  something.  If  some¬ 
thing  be  given  to  him,  then  he  will  come.’  Thus  he  says  to  you.” 

(The  messenger  went  back  to  his  people  and  told  them  what  Grizzly 
said).  And  he  (furthermore)  said,  “He  is  shrewd.  He  thinks  (of 
not  coming),  because  he  has  killed  (so  many)  people.  That’s  why  he 
is  shrewd.”  Thus  the  messenger  said.  “He  was  (evidently)  told  (by 
some  friend)  that  a  dance  had  been  arranged  for  the  purpose  of 
changing  his  (mean)  disposition,  and  that  everybody  dislikes  him. 
That’s  why  he  replied,  ‘If  something  be  given  to  him,  then  he  will 
come.’  That’s  why  he  told  me  (so).” 

Then  another  messenger  went  to  Grizzly.  “You  tell  him  thus: 
‘A  knife  will  be  given  to  you.’  Thus  tell  him.  ‘You  shall  start  right 
away,  you  are  invited  to  come.  Many  people  are  playing  (there), 
and  it  is  desirable  that  you  should  come.’  Thus  you  tell  him.”  And 
that  messenger  kept  on  thinking,  “I  will  speak  to  him.  I  know 
what  to  tell  him,  so  that  he  will  start  right  away.”  Then  the  mes¬ 
senger  started.  “I  will  speak  to  him,  and  he  will  start  right  away.’’ 
Thus  he  was  thinking  as  he  kept  on  going.  Finally  he  came  to  (Griz¬ 
zly,  and  said),  “A  messenger  I  come.  You  are  wanted  very  much. 
Pretty  soon  the  games  will  come  to  an  end,  and  for  that  reason  1  was 
told  (to  come  here).  You  are  my  relative.  Why  don’t  you  want  to 
go?”  And  (Grizzly)  answered  him  thus:  “I  am  wise,  that’s  why  I 
don’t  want  to  go.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  am  simply  wanted  (there) 
to  be  killed.  That’s  why  I  am  wise.” — “Not  so,  they  want  you  to  see 
(the  fun).  For  that  purpose  (only)  you  are  wanted.  Their  intentions 
toward  you  are  good.  A  present  will  be  given  to  you.  For  that 
reason  you  are  invited.  You  are  my  relative,  hence  I  (came  to)  fetch 
you.  That’s  why  I  came  quickly.  A  knife  will  be  given  to  you, 
because  you  are  invited.  I  came  right  away,  since  you  are  my 
relative.  The  reason  why  I  came  to  you  is  because  I  want  you  to 
have  some  fun.  That’s  why  I  came  to  3Tou.  I  don’t  think  that  any¬ 
thing  bad  will  happen  to  you.  That’s  why  I  was  sent.”  (And  Grizzly 
answered,)  “Yes,  jmu  are  a  bad  man.  They  want  to  kill  me,  that’s 
why  I  don’t  want  (to  go).” — “I  don’t  think  (it  will  be)  thus.  (Not) 
for  that  purpose  I  was  sent.  If  it  were  as  you  say,  I  should  not  have 
been  sent.  Will  you  go  now?” — “I  shall  go.  You  will  have  to  take 
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good  care  of  me.”  And  (the  messenger)  said  thus  to  (Grizzly): 
“All  right,  I  don’t  think  that  anything  bad  will  happen  (to  you)  on 
the  part  of  those  who  play  (there).” — “All  right,  I  will  go.  I  don’t 
care,  even  if  I  die.”  Thus  said  (Grizzly)  as  he  started.  “I  don’t 
think  (it  will  be)  as  (bad  as  you  imagine).  Are  you  coming?”  Thus 
said  (the  messenger)  to  him.  “I  should  very  much  like  to  have  you, 
too,  at  these  games.”  Finally  (Grizzly)  said,  “I  will  go.”  So  he 
started.  And  the  man  who  came  to  fetch  him  was  thinking  continually. 
He  was  thinking  thus. 

Now  they  two  kept  on  going;  and  when  they  were  almost  there, 
the  two  (chiefs)  were  told,  “They  two  are  coming.  He  is  bringing 
that  bad  man.”  So  everybody  was  glad;  and  when  he  arrived,  people 
assembled  about  him.  “It’s  very  good  that  you  came,  O  friend !  We 
shall  have  a  great  deal  of  fun.”  Thus  everybody  said  (to  him).  Many 
people  assembled  (around  him).  Although  there  were  many  of  them, 
still  they  all  went  there  (to  Grizzly),  shouting,  “It’s  very  good  that 
you  came.  We  will  play  a  great  deal.  We  two  will  play.”  (Then 
Grizzly  would  say,)  “All  right.” — “You  shall  watch  (us).  Yousha’n’t 
sleep.  We  will  play^  a  great  deal.”  Thus  he  was  constantly  told. 
(Everything)  had  been  made  ready  long  ago.  It  had  been  decided  to 
kill  him  with  pitch  during  his  sleep.  Thus  it  had  been  agreed  upon. 
“Friend,  don’t  sleep!  we  two  will  play.”  Thus  people  kept  on  telling 
him.  “For  that  reason  you  were  invited.”  Thus  he  was  told.  “ Peo¬ 
ple  who  live  here  know  different  kinds  of  games,  and  you  will  witness 
all  kinds  of  fun.  For  that  purpose  you  have  been  invited.  We  are 
well  disposed  (towards  you).  No  mishap  will  befall  you.”  Thus  he 
was  constantly  told.  Whoever  came  in  would  tell  him  thus.  “It’s 
very  good  that  you  came,  O  friend!  You  will  see,  they  will  play  for 
a  long  time.”  And  he  would  (also)  be  told,  “That’s  why  we  invited 
you.  There  is  going  to  be  a  great  deal  of  fun.  ” 

At  last  he  was  taken  to  the  play-grounds.  A  fire  was  started  in 
the  house,  which,  although  very  large,  was  nevertheless  full  of  people. 
Grizzly  Bear  was  looking  there.  “Here  we  play,  those  who  have 
invited  you.”  He  was  seated  near  the  tire,  which  consisted  of  pitch. 
“It  seems  to  me  I  see  (too)  many  people.”  Thus  Grizzly  was  think¬ 
ing.  And  the  fire  in  the  house  kept  burning.  “Don’t  sleep,  O 
friend!  (Not)  for  that  purpose  we  asked  you  to  come  (here).” — “All 
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right!  I  am  glad.  I  intend  to  watch  the  fun.”  Thus  Grizzly  was 
saying,  seated  close  to  the  fire.  He  was  constantly  watched. 

(After  a  while)  he  began  to  feel  sleepy.  Then  people  kept  on 
approaching  him,  (saying,)  “Don’t  sleep,  look  on!  For  that  purpose  we 
invited  you.  We  have  abandoned  all  our  hatred.”  (Again)  he  began 
to  feel  sleepy,  (and  again)  he  was  constantly  watched.  The  pitch  with 
which  he  was  going  to  be  killed  was  made  ready ;  while  many  dancers 
went  to  him,  (saying,)  “Move  away  from  the  fire,  you  may  get  burned, 
friend!”  Thus  they  were  telling  him.  “Don’t  sleep,  friend!” — “I 
feel  sleepy.”  People  kept  on  dancing,  while  he  began  to  fall  asleep. 
“ Move  away  from  the  fire,  you  may  get  burned!”  Everybody  was 
glad,  because  he  was  going  to  be  killed.  At  last  he  began  to  sleep. 
Then  people  kept  on  shaking  him,  saying  to  him  thus:  “Move  away 
from  the  fire,  you  may  get  burned !”  But  he  did  not  move.  So  the 
boiling  pitch  was  brought  in,  while  the  people  kept  on  dancing  (and 
saying),  “Move  away  from  the  fire,  friend!”  But  he  did  not  get  up. 
He  was  very  sleepy,  and  (merely)  said,  “  Leave  me  alone!  I  intend  to 
sleep  a  while.”  So  the  people  thought  thus:  “Let  him  sleep.”  And 
while  the  pitch  kept  on  boiling,  they  said,  “Let  him  sleep.  Move 
away  from  the  fire,  O  friend !”  But  he  did  not  move,  and  (soon)  com¬ 
menced  to  snore. 

Then  people  took  hold  of  all  kinds  of  things.  They  seized  axes, 
(because  it  had  been  decided  that  as  soon  as)  he  should  wake  up,  they 
would  kill  him  with  an  ax.  He  was  snoring,  keeping  his  mouth  wide 
open.  Then  the  people  got  ready.  They  watched  him  closely. 
“We  will  kill  him,  because  he  has  killed  (so  many  of)  us.”  Then  the 
boiling  pitch  was  seized,  (and  one  man  shouted,)  “Move  away  from 
the  fire,  friend,  you  may  get  burned!”  But  he  did  not  move.  Then 
they  held  the  boiling  pitch  over  his  head,  and  everybody  wTas 
glad,  for  the  dance  had  been  arranged  with  the  purpose  in  view  of 
getting  rid  of  (the  consequences  of)  his  mean  disposition.  For  that 
purpose  so  many  people  had  been  dancing.  Finalty  (one  man)  stood 
up  and  took  hold  of  the  boiling  pitch.  And  around  Grizzly  there 
were  standing  many  armed  with  axes.  They  made  noise  with  all 
kinds  of  implements,  but  he  did  not  wake  up.  (Then  one  man  said,) 
“Better  pour  it  into  his  mouth!”  So  it  was  poured  into  his  mouth, 
which  began  to  burn  (right  away).  And  the  people  kept  on  dancing, 
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(as  Grizzly  Bear)  was  consumed  (gradually)  by  the  fire.  His  hair  got 
burned,  and  then  his  head  was  cut  into  pieces  with  an  ax.  And  while 
suffering  death,  he  was  constantly  diffusing  smoke. 

Here  (the  story)  ends.  If  (Grizzly  Bear)  had  not  been  killed,  this 
would  have  been  a  very  bad  place.  Thus  that  man  was  killed.  Such 
was  the  custom  of  people  living  long  ago.  Here  at  last  it  ends. 

Invocation  of  Bain1 


Klu^wina^tx2  Lla,a1.3  Ya^xa1'  ii'lti4  Llayu's.5  Na'qutyax6 

Ice  (has  on)  its  (body)  world.  Much  snow  ground  on.  Cold  became 

L?a/ai,3  k!uxwinal/7  Lla'ai.3  Kui8  ni'ctca9  qa'tcwll10  ants11  Lla/ai.3 

universe,  ice  has  world.  Not  how  drink  not  that  crowd. 


Pa/l’u13  ata's13  ul14  qatcu1' txaatnE. 15  Haya'mut16  h'yatc17  qatcu1'- 

Well  only  then  it  is  drunk  from.  All  people  drink 

txaQn. 18  Wa1'19 * * *  yaa/xa*  hitc,  ul14  sqaIk20  qatcu^tx.21  Tel'wa22  “l14 

(from)  it.  Although  many  people,  still  there  drink  (pi.).  Water  on  then 

k!uxwinair.7  Ku18  ni'ctca9  tcaitcl'tc23  ni'ctcll24 *  ants11  tiyu'wi.25 


ice  appears.  Not  manner  where  manner  go  not  those  inhabitants. 

Qauxai'x26  k!uxwinlyu's27  qatcEnatu'u  28  ants11  hitc  Lla'ai.3  ul14 

Top  along  ice  on  go  (pi.)  those  people  many.  Then 

wan29  tExmiTa'mi30  iJxu'yun31  ants11  wa'nwitsaxax32  nictcima£mu.33 

now  people  old  know  it  that  long  ago  people  custom. 


1  See  Leo  J.  Frachtenberg,  Lower  Umpqua  Texts  (Columbia  University  Contributions  to  Anthro¬ 
pology,  vol.  iv,  pp.  76  et  seq.) 

2  k.’uxwln-  ice  (§  12);  -aUx  suffix  indicating  that  object  forms  an  inseparable  part  of  the  subject 
(S  33). 

s  Particle  (§  133). 

*  See  §  98. 

$  Lla'ai  ground  (§  133);  -fis  locative  case  (§§  86,  9,  8). 
enaqut-  to  be  cold;  -yax  past  (§  74). 

7  k.'uxvnn-  ice  (§  12);  -a*  verbalizing  (§  76). 

8  Particle  of  negation  (§  131). 

8  Particle  (§  131). 

10  qatcu-  to  drink;  -il  negative  (§§  63,  8). 

11  Demonstrative  pronoun  (§  115). 

12  See  §97. 

13  Restrictive  particle  (§  130). 

Conjunction  (§  125). 

15  qatcu-  to  drink;  -fit  verbalizing  (§§  75,  9);  -tx  plural  (§  80);  -autnE  passive  (§  68). 

16  Discriminative  form  of  hai'mUt  all  (§§  111,  124). 

17  Discriminative  form  of  lute  person  (§§  111,  7). 

18  qatcu-  to  drink;  -ui  verbalizing  (§  75);  -tx  plural  (§  80);  -a«n  direct  object  of  third  person  (§  28). 

12  Particle  (§  128). 

20  Local  adverb  (§  119). 

21  qatcu-  TO  drink;  -fit  verbalizing  (§§  75,  9);  -tx  plural  (§  80). 

22  tel  water  (§  88);  -a  locative  case  (§§  86,  8). 

23  Particle  (§§  131,  94, 108). 

24  ni'ctca  manner  (§§  131, 135);  -ll  negative  (§§  53,  9). 

25  tai-,  tl-  to  LIVE  (§  2);  -uwi  nominal  (§§  97,  8). 

26  qaux  high,  top  (§  119);  -aix  local  (§  92). 

27  klwvn'ni  ice  (§§  98, 12);  -us  locative  case  (§§  86,  8). 

28  qaten-  to  go  (§  4);  -t  present  (§§  72,  4);  -fi“  plural  (§  79). 

29  Temporal  particle  (§  126). 

30  Discriminative  form  of  tExml'imd  (§  111);  tExam  strong;  -U'md  augmentative  (§  84). 

31  l!xu-  to  know;  -fit  verbalizing  (§§  75,  9);  -un  direct  object  of  third  person  (§§  28,  8). 

32  wa'nwits  long  ago  (§  119);  -ox  nominal  (§§  101, 108). 

83  See  §  103. 
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ul14  tqull'yusnE 34  ants11  tcixnl'nE,  ul14  tqull'yusnE34  a'l'du35  ants11 

Then  is  shouted  at  that  Raccoon,  and  is  shouted  at  also  that 

constantly  constantly 

tsxu'npLl.36  Lanatll'yusnE,37  “Tcixnl'nE,  tcixnl'nE,  hi'n£k!itsx38 

Coyote.  He  is  called  constantly,  “  Raccoon,  Raccoon,  to  rain  cause  thy 

L!a'ai!3  WaVs39  tE40  mo'luptsini'sla!41  Hi'n£k!itsxats42  L!a'ai!3 

world!  Tell  to  this  Coyote!  To  rain  cause  ye  two  world! 


NakwaVatyanxan,43 

Poor  we 

lanatll'yusnE:37 

he  is  called  continually:  “  Raccoon, 

Mo'luptsini'sla,41  hi'n£k  litsxats 43 

Coyote,  to  rain  cause  ye  two 

your 

u!a'ai.3  Haya'mut16  hJy  ate 17 

universe.  All  people 


your 
55  45 


nEqu‘'txanxan44  yaa'xa.”45  ul14 

cold  our  (bodies  have)  we  muchly."  Then 

“Tcixnl'nE,  tcixnl'nE,  hi'n£k!itsx38 

Raccoon,  to  rain  cause  thy 

Lla'ai!”3  uj i4  Wan29  hi'n£k!yai46 

world!”  Then  finally  begins  to  rain 


wkn 29 

now 

L!a'ai! 3 

world! 


ha'ninitlun.47 

believe  it. 


SEa'tsa48 

Thus 


49 


ulaux 


and  they 
two 


tqull'yusnE,34  ul14 

w&n 29 

hin£k  lyal'tx 

50  L!a'ai. 

SVtsa48  ul14 

are  shouted  at  then 

finally 

causes  to  rain 

world. 

Thus 

then 

continually, 

its  (body) 

tqulu''nE,51  ants52 

tkwa'myax53  ants11 

inqla'a1.54 

it  is  shouted,  when 

closes  up 

that 

river. 

Sqa^k20  wan29 

hawa1'.55 

Smit’u1'58 

w&n29  sqa'k.20 

Ta'ldn57 

There  now 

it  ends. 

It  ends 

finally 

there. 

This  I 

Llxu'yun.31 

know  it. 

34  tqul-  to  shout;  -ai  (-i)  verbalizing  (§§  75,  2);  -usue  durative  passive  (§§  69,  8). 

35  Conjunction  (§  125). 

33  See  §  98. 

37  In-  to  call;  -at.'l  frequentative  (§  68);  -usnE  durative  passive  (§§  69,  8). 

38  hln*k!l-  to  rain;  -at  (-1)  verbalizing  (§§  75,  2,  9);  -tsx  imperative  (§  47). 

30  waa-  to  speak;  -ais  transitive  imperative  (§§  62,  9). 

40  Demonstrative  pronoun  (§  115). 

41  Alsea  term  for  coyote. 

42  htnck!l-  to  rain;  -ai  (-*)  verbalizing  (§§  75, 9,  2);  -tsx  imperative  (§  47);  -ts  2d  person  dual  (§§  24,  4) 

43  nakwa'yat-  to  be  poor;  -man  exclusive  plural  (§§  24,  4,  8). 

44  Contracted  from  nEqutui'txanxan  (§  15);  naqut-  to  be  cold  (§  12);  -w*  verbalizing  (§  75);  -tx  suffix 
indicating  that  object  forms  an  inseparable  part  of  subject  (§  33);  -nxan  exclusive  plural  (§§  24,  4). 

45  yaflx-  much;  -a  modal  (§96). 

46  hlnsk!l-  to  rain;  -ai  verbalizing  (§§  75, 8). 

47  haninltt-  to  believe;  -un  direct  object  of  third  person  (§  28). 

48  Modal  adverb  (§§  121,  96). 

«  ul  then  (§  125);  -a^x  3d  person  dual  (§  24). 

w  hln£k!i-  to  rain;  -a i  verbalizing  (§§75,8);  -tx  suffix  indicating  that  object  forms  an  inseparable, 
part  of  subject  (§  33). 

61  tqul-  to  shout;  -u'ue  passive  (§  58). 

32  Particle  (§  131). 

63  tkum-  to  shut,  to  close  (§§  7, 112);  -yax  past  denoting  conditionality  (§§  74, 136). 

«  See  §  98. 

65  hau-  to  end;  -ai  verbalizing  (§§  75,  8). 

68 smut'-  to  end  (§  12);  -ui  verbalizing  (§  75). 

87  tank  thls  (§§  115, 12);  -n  1st  person  singular  (§§  24,  4). 
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[Translation] 

(When  in  former  days  the)  ground  was  covered  with  ice,  much 
snow  (lay)  on  the  ground,  and  it  became  very  cold,  then  the  people 
had  no  way  of  drinking  (water  freely).  From  one  well  only  could 
they  drink,  and  all  people  drank  from  it.  Although  many  were  the 
people,  still  they  all  drank  there.  (And  when)  ice  began  to  appear 
on  the  water  (of  the  rivers),  then  all  inhabitants  could  not  go  anj’- 
where.  They  were  forced  to  go  along  the  surface  of  the  ice.  Then 
(at  such  times  there  would  always  be  some)  old  man  who  knew  that 
(ancient)  custom  of  the  people  of  long  ago.  (He  would  then  tell  it  to 
his  people.)  And  Raccoon  would  be  invoked,  and  Coyote  likewise 
would  be  invoked.  He  would  be  called  by  name,  “Raccoon,  Raccoon, 
cause  thy  rain  (to  flow)!  Speak  to  Coyote!  Cause  ye  two  your  rain  (to 
flow)!  We  are  in  straits,  we  are  very  cold.”  Then  (once  more  Rac¬ 
coon)  would  be  invoked,  “Raccoon,  Raccoon,  cause  thy  rain  (to  flow)! 
(You  and)  Coyote  cause  ye  your  (dual)  rain  (to  flow)!”  Then  at  last  it 
would  rain.  All  people  believed  in  (the  efficacy  of  this  formula).  For 
that  reason  they  two  would  be  invoked,  (until)  it  would  commence  to 
rain.  Thus  people  were  shouting  whenever  (ice)  closed  up  the  rivers. 

Now  there  it  ends.  *it  is  the  finish.  (Thus)  I  know  it. 
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EDITOR’S  PREFACE 


The  following  grammatical  sketch  of  the  Chukchee  group  of  lan¬ 
guages  is  based  on  a  manuscript  by  Mr.  Bogoras,  in  which  all  the 
main  facts  presented  here  are  contained.  Since  the  principal  object 
of  the  series  of  sketches  presented  in  this  Handbook  is  an  elucida¬ 
tion  of  the  grammatical  categories  found  in  the  present  condition 
of  each  language  treated,  I  thought  it  best  to  re-arrange  the  material 
on  the  basis  of  an  analytical  study.  I  am  therefore  responsible  for 
the  essential  form  of  arrangement  and  presentation  here  given.  The 
re-arrangement  was,  however,  made  in  consultation  with  Mr.  Bogoras, 
the  final  form  being  given  to  the  description  of  the  grammar  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  his  criticisms  and  suggestions.  The  references  to  the 
Chukchee  and  Koryak  Texts  have  also  been  added  by  me  in  order 
to  prove  the  statements  contained  in  the  grammar.  These  also  were 
revised,  supplemented,  and  corrected  by  Mr.  Bogoras.  Finally  I 
have  added  sample  texts  with  explanatory  notes.  These  have  also 
been  revised  by  Mr.  Bogoras. 

It  seemed  important  to  add  the  Chukchee  to  the  sketches  contained 
in  the  Handbook,  because  it  proves  conclusively  that  those  features 
which  are  most  characteristic  of  many  American  languages  are  found 
also  on  the  Asiatic  continent.  It  seemed  essential,  furthermore,  to 
present  material  for  determining  the  position  of  the  Eskimo  language 
in  relation  to  all  its  neighbors. 

The  war  has  delayed  the  publication  of  this  work  beyond  expecta¬ 
tion,  and  the  final  revision  had  to  be  made  by  the  editor. 

Franz  Boas. 

New  York,  December,  1921. 
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CHUKCHEE 


By  Waldemar  Bogoras 


INTRODUCTION 

The  material  for  the  following  study  was  collected  by  me  in  1895-97, 
when  I  was  a  member  of  the  Sibiryakov  Expedition  of  the  Russian 
Imperial  Geographical  Society;  and  in  1900-01,  when  I  was  engaged 
in  anthropological  researches  for  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition 
of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

The  group  of  languages  treated  in  this  sketch  includes  the  Chuk¬ 
chee,  the  Koryak,  and  the  Kamchadal.  Of  these,  the  first  two  are 
closely  related,  while  the  Kamchadal  shows  markedly  divergent 
forms.  Its  phonetics  are  more  complicated  than  those  of  the  other 
two  languages,  and  it  seems  to  have  preserved  some  ancient  traits. 
Its  morphology,  however,  is  obscured  by  the  recent  process  of  Rus- 
sianization,  which  has  had  a  marked  influence  upon  the  language  of 
the  people. 

Since  I  spent  several  years  among  the  Chukchee  on  the  Kolyma  and 
Anadyr,  and  attained  full  command  of  the  language  in  a  practical 
manner,  my  Chukchee  material  is  much  fuller  and  also  more  accurate 
than  that  collected  in  the  other  languages.  The  work  on  the  Chuk¬ 
chee  is  also  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  the  language  has  no  dialects, 
the  dialect  of  the  maritime  Chukchee  of  the  Pacific  coast  being  almost 
identical  with  that  of  the  reindeer- breeders  of  the  Kolyma  river. 

Besides  grammatical  and  lexicographic  data,  I  have  collected  a  large 
number  of  texts.  I  have  also  collected  texts  from  the  Asiatic  Eskimo,1 
with  literal  translation  into  Chukchee,  made  by  natives  and  carefully 
revised  with  their  aid,  as  a  means  of  avoiding  inexactness  in  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Eskimo  material. 

1  Some  of  these  have  been  published  in  my  paper,  “The  Eskimo  of  Siberia’’  (Publications  of  the 
Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  vol.  vxn,  part  hi).  Leyden,  E.  J.  Brill,  1913. 
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My  work  on  the  Koryak  was  done  during  the  months  from  Decem¬ 
ber,  1900,  to  March,  1901.  While  Mr.  Waldemar  Jochelson  studied 
the  ethnology  of  the  Koryak  on  behalf  of  the  Jesup  Expedition,  the 
morphological  study  of  the  language  was  assigned  to  me  on  account 
of  my  familiarity  with  the  Chukchee.  I  left  the  Anadyr  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1900,  joined  Mr.  Jochelson  at  Kamenskoye,  and  spent  about  a 
month  with  him.  From  there  I  proceeded  to  Kamchatka  and  studied 
the  Kamchatka  Koryak  and  the  Kamchadal.  On  account  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  devoting  some  time  to  the  Eskimo  of  Indian  Point,  I  could  not 
devote  more  time  to  the  stud}"  of  these  dialects. 

The  Koryak  is  spoken  in  a  number  of  dialects,  which  may  be  classed 
in  two  groups,  the  western  and  the  eastern.  The  western  group 
includes  the  maritime  villages  on  Penshina  Bay  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,1 
some  of  which  are  the  largest  of  the  Koryak  settlements,  and  the 
reindeer  breeders  on  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Here 
belong,  for  instance,  the  villages  of  Qa'yilin,  Cimi'tqa,  and  Po'qa6.2 
The  eastern  group  includes  all  the  maritime  Koryak  of  Kamchatka 
and  the  villages  of  the  Pacific  shore,  mainly  around  Alutor  Bay. 
The  Kerek  may  form  a  third  group,  which,  although  situated  farthest 
to  the  east,  is  more  closely  related  to  the  western  branch. 

I  shall  call  the  western  group  “Koryak  I;”  the  eastern  group 
“Koryak  II.”  Since  the  majority  of  the  former  group  are  reindeer 
breeders  who  live  north  from  the  maritime  villages,  and,  along  the 
northern  border  of  the  country,  come  into  contact  with  the  Chuk¬ 
chee,  I  have  elsewhere  called  the  Koryak  I  the  northern  group;  the 
Koryak  II,  the  southern  group. 

The  bulk  of  my  Koryak  material  and  all  the  texts  are  principally 
from  the  village  Kamenskoye  on  Penshina  bay,  and  also  from  Paren, 
50  miles  farther  to  the  west.  I  have  marked  this  material,  respec¬ 
tively,  “Kor.  Kam.”  and  “Kor.  Par.”  All  words  and  forms  marked 
simply  “Kor.”  are  common  to  the  various  dialects.  The  chief  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  dialects  of  Kamenskoye  and  Paren — both  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  eastern  branch — lies  in  the  rules  governing  the  harmony 
of  vowels.  My  material  on  the  Koryak  of  Kamchatka  is  not  exten¬ 
sive. 

1  See  W.  Jochelson,  The  Koryak  (Ibid.,  vol.  vi),  pp.  437  et  seq.  Leyden,  E.  J.  Brill. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  440.  See  also  map  at  end  of  volumes  vi  and  vn  of  the  Publications  of  the  Jesup  North 
Pacific  Expedition. 
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The  Kamchadal  material  that  I  have  been  able  to  collect  is  not  very 
full.  The  study  of  this  dialect  is  at  present  very  difficult  on  account 
of  its  corruption  by  the  introduction  of  Russian  elements. 

In  KrasheninnikofPs  time  there  were  three  dialects  of  the  Kamcha¬ 
dal— a  southern,  an  eastern  (spoken  on  the  Kamchatka  river),  and  a 
western.  The  first  two  are  extinct,  the  language  of  the  natives  hav¬ 
ing  been  replaced  by  Russian.  The  eastern  dialect  is  spoken  in  13 
villages  on  the  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  The  largest  of  these  is 
Kharghiusova  (Kamchadal,  Plo'xon),  where  I  stayed  20  days.  Another 
dialect  is  spoken  in  the  village  Sedanka,  on  the  upper  course  of  the 
Tighil  river.  Apart  from  phonetic  differences,  the  chief  features  of 
this  dialect  are  due  to  a  strong  Koryak  influence.  This,  however,  is 
also  quite  strong  in  the  dialect  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  During  the 
last  50  years,  Koryak  reindeer  breeders  have  been  living  on  the 
tundras  of  the  eastern  part  of  Kamchatka.  The  Kamchadal  visit 
them,  and  purchase  from  them  reindeer  meat  and  skins  for  clothing. 
These  Koryak  are  not  Christianized,  and  speak  only  their  own  lan¬ 
guage.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  Kamchadal  of  the  eastern  shore,  as 
far  south  as  the  village  Kol,  speak  more  or  less  the  western  Koryak 
dialect  (I);  and  that  among  the  half-Russianized  Kamchadal,  remnants 
of  Koryak  have  almost  completely  replaced  the  old,  native  Kamcha¬ 
dal.  In  a  few  folk  stories,  fragments  of  which  I  was  able  to  collect, 
the  Kamchadal  names  have  been  forgotten,  and  Koiwak  names  have 
taken  their  places.  Sometimes  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  we 
are  dealing  with  Kamchadal  or  with  Koryak  terms.  In  the  Sedanka 
dialect  the  influence  of  Koryak  is  felt  even  more  markedly.  The 
people  are  in  the  habit  of  using  whole  Koryak  sentences,  or  begin  a 
sentence  in  Kamchadal  and  end  in  Koryak.  The  dialect  that  has 
influenced  the  Sedanka  people  is  the  Kamchatka  Koryak  II.1  Besides, 
there  is  a  strong  intrusion  of  Russian  into  both  dialects.  The  Kam¬ 
chadal  has  lost  many  of  its  numerals,  several  pronouns,  and  a  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  nouns  and  adjectives,  all  of  which  have  been  replaced 
by  Russian  terms.  These  have  not  been  assimilated  so  as  to  conform 
with  the  morphology  of  Kamchadal,  but  remain  unaltered.  A  Rus- 
sianization  may  also  be  observed  in  the  grammatical  structure. 

Nevertheless  the  Russian  spoken  by  the  Russianized  natives  of 
Kamchatka  also  bears  evidence  of  the  influence  of  the  Kamchadal. 

i  Sedanka  Kamchadal  g’ava'telkal  they  perished  (-Ik  inchoative  in  Koryak  II,  -nivo  in  Koryak  I) 
tfqi'titi  he  will  freeze  to  death  ( se -  future  prefix  Koryak  II,  yg-  in  Koryak  I). 

3045°— Bull.  40,  pt.  2—12 - 41 
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The  Russian  suffixes  for  case  and  gender  do  not  occur,  and  all  nouns 
and  adjectives  are  used  in  the  nominative  singular  masculine.  All 
vowels  are  strongly  marked  as  long,  short,  or  obscure. 

In  the  following  stud}7  I  have  confined  myself  to  the  main  points  of 
the  morphology.  The  description  is  based  mainly  on  Chukchee  and 
on  a  comparison  of  Chukchee  and  the  western  Koryak  of  Kamenskoye. 
Kamchadal  has  been  utilized  only  so  far  as  to  indicate  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  this  dialect. 

Notes  on  the  Koryak  are  indicated  by  a  single,  those  on  the  Kam¬ 
chadal  by  a  double  marginal  vertical  rule.  Examples  without  refer¬ 
ence  are  taken  from  field  notes. 

All  references  for  the  Chukchee  indicated  by  page  and  line  (for  in¬ 
stance,  21.3)  are  to  my  Chukchee  texts  contained  in  the  Publications 
of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition;  those  marked  R,  followed  by 
page  and  line  (for  instance,  R  23.5)  are  to  my  collection  of  texts  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Russian  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences.  All  references 
to  Koryak  (marked,  for  instance,  Kor.  27.6)  are  to  my  Koryak  Texts 
published  b}7  the  American  Ethnological  Society.  The  following 
previous  publications  on  this  family  of  languages  may  be  mentioned; 

L.  Radeoff,  Ueber  die  Sprache  der  Tschuktschen  (Memoirs  of  the  Imperial  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Science,  St.  Petersburg,  1861,  Series  vii,  vol.  in,  No.  10). 

B.  I\  Boropaa'b,  Of»pa3U,H  MaTepiajiOB’b  nowo^euiio  uyicoTCKaro  ^3HKan  <j»ojibK- 

Jiopa,  COdpaHHEIXb  BX>  KojIJ&IMCKOM'b  OKpyriB.  O'TTHCK'fo  H3rb  HsEpcTift  HMne- 

paTopcKoft  Ana^eMiH  HayKt  T.  X.  No.  3  (MapTb  1899). 

[Waldemar  Bogoras,  Sample  Text  for  the  Study  of  the  Chukchee  Language  and 
Folk-Lore,  collected  in  the  Kolyma  District.  Reprint  from  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  vol.  x,  no.  3  (March,  1899).] 

MaTepiajibi  no  EravReHiio  uyKOTcicaro  H3HKa  n  <$oju>KJiopa,  codpaHHue  bt>  Kojium- 
ckomxj  OKpyn*.  PbypiHie  HaraepaTopcKoft  AKa^eMin  HayK'b.  B.  1.  C.-IIeTep- 
6ypr&  1900. 

[Materials  for  the  Study  of  the  Chukchee  Language  and  Folk-Lore,  collected  in  the 
Kolyma  District,  Part  i.  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  St.  Petersburg,  1900. 

Chukchee  Mythology  (Publications  of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  vol. 
viii,  Part  i).  Leyden,  E.  J.  Brill,  1910. 

Koryak  Texts  (Publications  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society,  vol.  v).  Ley¬ 
den,  E.  J.  Brill,  1914. 

Ignacy  Radlinsky,  Ze  zbiorow  Prof.  B.  Dybowskiego.  Slowniki  Nazzeczy  Lud6w 
Kamczackich,  5  parts,  Kr&kow,  1891-94. 

C.  KpameHHHHHKOB'b  OnwcaHie  3CMJIH  KaMRaTKn.  C.-IIeTep6ypn>  1819.  T.  1.  ii. 

[S.  Krasheninnikoff,  Description  of  the  Land  Kamchatka,  vols.  i  and  ii.  St. 

Petersburg,  1819.] 

B.  H.  TiomoB'b,  Do  x3ana/iHOMy  Cepery  KaMRaTKH,  C.  II.  B.,  1906. 

[W.  N.  Tdshoff,  Along  the  Western  Shore  of  Kamchatka.  St.  Petersburg,  1906.} 


PHONETICS  (§§  1-24) 

Chukchee  (§§  1-13) 

§  1.  Vowels 

The  vowels  of  the  Chukchee  language  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes: 

(1)  Weak  vowels:  ei  i  e  a  u 

(2)  Strong  vowels:  e  a  o  o 

(3)  Neutral  vowels:  /  e  a  u 

The  vowels  of  the  first  and  second  classes  are  always  long. 

i,  e,  u,  have  their  continental  values. 

<i  is  a  long  obscure  vowel,  in  rest  position  of  all  the  muscles  of 
the  oral  cavity,  posterior  nares  closed,  teeth  and  lips  slightly 
opened. 

ei  is  a  glide  from  e  to  i,  with  long,  accented  i.  It  is  always  com¬ 
bined  with  a  glottal  stop. 

e  is  the  open  e  of  hell ,  but  long. 

a  has  its  continental  value. 

o  like  o  in  nor. 

e  a  u  with  very  slight  rounding  of  lips,  with  the  acoustic  effect 
of  a  sound  between  o  and  u. 

i,  e,  a,  obscure,  short  vowels  corresponding  to  the  respective  long 
vowels. 

u  an  i  with  rounded  lips,  short;  somewhat  like  the  Russian  bi. 

Unusual  length  or  shortness  of  vowels  is  indicated  by  the  macron 
and  breve  respectively  (a,  a). 

Diphthongs  are  formed  by  the  combination  of  any  of  the  vowels 
with  following  i  and  u: 

ai  like  i  in  hide.  ciu  like  ow  in  hoio. 

ei  like  ei  in  vein.  eu  like  eu  in  Italian  leucojo. 

oi  like  oi  in  choice. 

The  i  and  u  of  diphthongs  belong  to  the  neutral  vowels.  Combina¬ 
tions  of  the  vowels  with  the  weak  vowels  i  and  u  do  not  form  diph¬ 
thongs. 

The  i  and  u  of  true  diphthongs  must  be  considered  as  voiced  con¬ 
sonants,  because,  in  all  intervocalic  positions  where  they  are  not  lost, 
and  in  proper  position  before  certain  consonants,  they  have  conso- 
nantic  character;  and  because  they  often  modify  following  conso¬ 
nants  in  the  manner  of  the  preceding  consonants  y  and  w  (see  §§  5,  9). 

§1 
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Generally  the  accent  of  diphthongs  is  on  the  first  vowel,  although 
\  it  is  often  placed  on  the  second  vowel. 

qailo'qim  indeed  upau'ma  while  drinking 

When  the  diphthong  is  followed  by  a  consonantic  cluster,  the  ter¬ 
minal  vocalic  sound  of  the  diphthong  is  lengthened.  This  gives  the 
effect  of  an  accent  on  the  first  vowel. 
upa'vrkm  thou  drinkest 

Before  vowels,  the  u  of  the  diphthong  becomes  w. 
nipa'w-e-um  I  am  drinking  (stem  upau ) 

Note. — In  many  cases  i  neutral,  which  does  not  form  diphthongs, 
originates  from  contraction  of  yi  (see  §  10). 

Doubled  vowels  are  also  of  frequent  occurrence,  particularly 

ii  in  ti'rkiir  (male  pronunciation 1)  sun 

ee  in  e'ek  lamp 

uu  in  mtu'ulpir  son-in-law 

ee  in  ee'thupu  from  the  skin  intended  for  clothing 
aa  in  pa! arkin  thou  ceasest 
oo  in  ro' olqal  food 
ii  in  taini'irgin  sinful  action 

After  the  loss  of  2,  y ,  or  g,  between  two  vowels  (see  §  10),  clusters 
of  three  repetitions  of  the  same  vowel  may  appear. 
miya'aa£k  <  miya'agaek  I  will  use 

A  comparison  with  Koryak  suggests  that  whenever  two  vowels 
appear  in  contact,  an  elision  of  a  consonant  has  occurred.  Examples 
of  this  are  given  in  §  16,  no.  18,  p.  670.  It  would  seem  that  in  all 
these  cases  the  Chukchee  has  the  tendency  to  assimilate  the  vowels 
(see  §  13,  p.  665). 

§  2,  Consonants 


Stop 

ASricative 

Nasal 

Contin¬ 

ued. 

Lateral 

Trill 

Surd 

Sonant 

Surd 

Sonant 

Sonant 

Surd 

Affricative 

Contin¬ 

ued 

Surd 

Sonant 

Labial  .  . 

P 

_ 

_ 

_ 

m 

_ 

V 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Alveolar  . 

t 

-  [d] 

(S).e 

} 

n 

n 

— 

L 

l 

r,  f 

Palatalized 

alveolar 

f 
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6- 

V 

TV 

— 
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— 
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— 
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Palatal  .  . 

k,  wkw  * 

— 

— 

— 

* 

a 

— 

— 

— 
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— 

Velar  .  .  . 

Q 

f  f(u,o) 

Glottal  .  . 

— 

t 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

K  w,V 
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» See  $  13. 


*  Written  kw  before  and  after  «. 
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p,  m,  as  in  English. 
v  bilabial. 

t  as  in  English. 

$  like  z  in  German  Zeit,  used  only  in  female  pronunciation. 

6  like  English  ch  in  choice, 
j  like  English  j  in  joy. 
n  as  in  English. 

l  stop  produced  by  the  tip  of  the  tongue  touching  the  upper 
alveoli,  back  of  the  tongue  pressed  against  the  hard  palate,  and 
sudden  lateral  release  with  slightly7  continued  stricture. 
l  like  x,  but  sonant. 

I  as  in  German. 

r  as  in  French  (hard  trill,  roue), 
f  dental  r  with  weak  trill. 

t',  d’,  s’ ,  J*,  n\  the  corresponding  consonants  strongly  palatalized, 
similar  to  ty,  dy ,  sy ,  Jy,  ny. 

6’  strongly  palatalized,  intermediate  between  t'  and  <5,  but  weaker 
than  either. 
k  as  in  English. 
wlcw  labialized  k. 

n  like  n  in  singing.  Voiceless  n  is  always  terminal,  and  appears 
after  terminal  i,e. 

q ,  g  )  velars  corresponding  to  k  and  g;  g  in  this  combination 
g  (u,  o)  f  is  often  labialized. 

h ,  w,  y ,  consonantic,  as  in  English.  Initial  w  is  sometimes  pro¬ 
nounced  nasally,  as  in  wo’tqan  this  one.  In  my  Russian  pub¬ 
lications  I  have  indicated  this  nasalization;  but  it  has  not  been 
indicated  here,  since  it  is  not  morphologically  significant,  and 
seems  to  be  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  sound,  which  appears, 
however,  of  varying  strength. 

d  and  d\  which  are  bracketed  in  the  table  of  consonants,  appear 
only  as  the  development  of  a  strong  palatalization  of  n as  in 
ta'nd’an  <  tci'n-yan  a  good  one 

In  only  one  case  is  initial  d  found, — di'ndin  fire  (from  stem  yin ; 
compare  gayi'nla£n  the  one  that  has  fire).  The  reduplicated 
form  ymym  changes  to  ymd’in ,  from  which  develops — by  assimila¬ 
tion,  d’ind’in ;  and  by  intensification  of  the  obscure  vowel,  di’ndin. 

Note. — Examples  of  the  importance  of  the  glottal  stops  are — 


ivrirkm  he  comes  across 
ree'tirkin  he  rejoices 
yovrkin  thou  overtakest 
■yevtirkm  the  sky  becomes 
overcast 
6ee,6ee  cold 

ee6e'picrkin  it  shows  itself 


i’nrkin  he  hits 
re'tirkin  he  brings 
yo'rkin  thou  puttest  in 
ye'tirkin  thou  cornest 

ie’be  lengthwise 
eie'purkin  it  grows  damp 
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The  consonants  l  and  c  are  intimately  related,  and  frequently  re¬ 
place  each  other,  sometimes  with  a  slight  change  of  meaning  (see  §  122). 

vetca'rkm  and  veLa'rkm  (from  vet-la' rkm,  see  §  7,  no.  17,  p.  654), 
he  stands 

viluvttim  and  vi6u£,ttim  (from  stem  vilu-  ear)  ear-bone 
tei'wurkm  he  walks;  lei'wurkm  he  wanders  about 
ldvlen,  winter;  6d6'6en  cold 

Initial  ti  is  sometimes  replaced  by  ci. 

tiLi-tto'oba  >ci6ico'o6a  in  front  of  the  entrance 

Note.— In  words  borrowed  from  the  Russian,  the  following  substi¬ 
tutions  occur: 

For  Russian  6  (5),  Chukchee  v  is  substituted. 

For  Russian  <i>  (/*),  .Chukchee  p  or  g  is  substituted. 

For  Russian  x,  Chukchee  k  or  q  is  substituted. 

For  Russian  c,  in  (s,  sh ),  Chukchee  6  is  substituted. 

For  Russian  c  (s),  Chukchee  t  is  substituted. 

Examples: 


Chukchee  Russian 


lai’van 

can6a  (storehouse) 

Apo'n 

A<i>0Hi>Ka  (Athanasius) 

Ge'than 

ffJe^bna  (Teddy) 

ta'qar 

caxapr  (sugar) 

bol 

cojb  (salt) 

tre'n’non 

cpe/iae  (middle) 

§  3.  Vocalic  Ablaut 

The  vowels  have  been  classified  in  three  groups, — weak,  strong, 
and  neutral.  The  weak  ones  are  indicated  by  a,  the  strong  ones  by  0. 
A  word,  simple  or  compound,  must  contain  only  strong  vowels  and 
neutrals,  or  only  weak  vowels  and  neutrals,  or  only  vowels  of  one  of 
the  three  classes.  When,  in  composition,  weak  vowels  and  strong 
vowels  come  together  in  the  same  word,  the  former  are  changed  by 
the  ablaut  into  strong  vowels. 

ei  and  i  into  e 

AAA 

e  and  d  into  a 

A  A  A 

u  into  o  or  9 

A  a  A 

The  sound  a  differs  in  origin,  therefore,  from  a,  the  latter  being 
the  ablaut  of  t  or  a.  This  process  is  not  confined  to  preceding  or  fol¬ 
lowing  vowels,  but  pervades  the  whole  word.  Elements  containing 
only  weak  vowels  are  combined  without  ablaut.  The  same  is  true  of 

elements  containing  either  neutral  vowels  alone  or  neutral  and  weak 

§3. 
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vowels.  A  polysyllabic  stem  which  contains  a  single  strong’  vowe 
must  have  all  its  vowels  strong. 

Examples  of  such  compositions  are — 

Weak  vowels  or  weak  vowel  and  neutral  vowel: 


pi'ri-rkin  he  takes 
teii-t^lci'dAin  good  meat 
mci’ ni-ti' mTcitim  great 
hummock  145.1 
iul-u'ttuut  long  wood 

A  A  A  A  O 


aqaini-tvi'rkin  the  weather  grows 
warm 

pine'pi  snowstorm 
nu'nun  blade  of  knife 

A  A 


Ablaut  of  weak  vowel  and  strong  vowel: 
per&yo  (from  jnn-yg)  taken 
penq'ipu  (from  pine-tpu)  from  a  snowstorm 
nono'lpu  (from  nu'nu-lpu)  from  the  blade  of  knife 

qqaine'nma  (from  qqdinit-mg)  while  the  weather  is  growing 
warm 

awkwq'tingk  (from  ewkwet-ng)  at  the  beginning  of  leaving 
eu'lu-wg'lgt  (from  iul-valg )  long  knives  15.2 
tqn-mgini-me'mil  good,  big  seal 
giLe'-aqq'n-qor  greedy1  right-hand  driving-reindeer 
There  are  a  number  of  words  with  neutral,  probably  auxiliary 
vowels  (see  §  8),  which  produce  the  ablaut,  as  tint  to  kill;  and 
quite  a  number  of  suffixes  of  the  same  phonetic  character  that  have 
the  same  effect.  In  these  cases  it  is  therefore  conceivable  either  that 
a  strong  vowel  has  been  lost  or  that  the  phonetic  effect  is  primarily 
due  to  other  reasons.  I  give  here  a  list  of  strong  stems  of  this 
character: 2 


im  rising  of  water 
ifi  glue 

ipnfi  first  dawn 
yip  to  put  on  37.8 
yit  (- gti )  to  get 
yin  fire 

yinf  steep  bank 
yikirg  mouth  18.12 
yiggi  bountiful 
wut  leaf 

viulh  thin,  with  short  hair 

102.12 

wulhip  to  fling 
wur  branching 


wurg  dwarf  birch 
wukw  stone  68.36 
pitv  doubled 
pifd  (-infill)  news  78.4 
pihl  ripples,  to  bubble  41.1 
pilvmt  iron,  metal 
pilm  darkness  produced  by  a 
storm 

pilhirr  flat,  flattened  84.25 
pug  float  of  sealskin 
pugl  large,  round,  wooden 
bowl 

ming  hand 
mil  nimble 


'Greedy  for  urine  given  in  a  small  vessel.  See  W.  Bogoras,  The  Chukchee  (The  Jesup  North 
Pacific  Expedition,  vn,  85). 

*  Forma  preceded  by  a  hyphen  are  those  in  which  steins  appear  when  in  medial  position  (see  §  12) 

§3 
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mi  Lift  five  107.2-3 
tim  (- nm, )  to  kill  23.5 
timg  (-mg)  to  choke 
tirrih  to  get  near  to  44.1 
imp  to  stab 
tiL  door 
tirk  testicle 

tuvo  (-tvu)  word,  promise  49.6 
-tkim  to  crouch 
6imy  bitter 
duw  bruise 
lip  neck  (bone) 
hm  something  kept  in  re¬ 
serve,  spare  material 
hgup  deadfall  (trap) 
lifw  to  vanquish 
-Ipmf  (pint)  to  give 
-Ipil  ( pil )  to  drink 
nthil  bridge  of  nose. 
nnn  tusk,  antler  R  3.31 
nnnim  gums 
ring  shy 

nn’fi  to  whittle  (moving  knife 
toward  body) 

Prefixes  of  the  same  character  are 


ril  (- l )  to  enter  the  sleeping- 
room 

nlh  finger  22.7,  47.2 
nr  to  hunt  down ;  ( nr  \-rri\  to 
untie  has  a  weak  stem) 
nrnt  sinew-thread 
rig  hair 

nggit  to  be  too  narrow,  to 
have  no  room. 

ruv  (-nv)  to  scrape;  (ruv 
[-nv]  to  push  off  is  a  weak 
stem) 

-rkipl  (kipl)  to  strike  45.12 
kit  hard 

kitti  to  hatch  (eggs) 

kilt  middle  part  of  sternum 

kirg  dry 

kirgil  fibrous 

git  thin,  sparse 

git  lake 

gilh  skin 

qiml  (kind  33.12)  marrow 
fim'U  stanchion  of  sledge 
fill  smoke  R  32.38 
fiirkil  shame. 


pm-  all 

kit-  (-gtp)  much,  strongly 

There  are  also  a  number  of  suffixes  with  neutral  vowel,  that  are 
strong: 

-pb  ~Pb  ~wtb  allative  (§  41) 

-ipu,  -epti,  -giipti,  ablative  (§  42) 

- lh(m ),  -lin(m),  substantival  suffix  (§  52) 

-6h(m),  - tm(m ),  substantival  suffix  (§  53) 

-in-,  -inm,  augmentative  (§  98,  1) 

-girg(m)  verbal  noun  (S  106,  44) 

-tkm  surface  (§  101,  19) 

-s’q,  -s’qan  over,  top  of  (§  101,  20) 

-nv,  -n,  place  of  (§  109,  No.  50) 

Still  other  suffixes  are  strong  because  they  have  strong  vowels: 

-(i)ng  allative  of  personal  nouns  (§  41) 

-nqg  ablative,  adverbial  (  §  43) 

-ag  augmentative,  (§  98,  3) 

-Iqgfiin,  -Iqafiin,  space  of,  (see  §  101,  20.) 
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-lino  diminutive  (§  98,  7) 
ga — mg  comitative  (§  100,  15) 

-mail  comitative  (§  100,  17) 

-qad,  - qgl ,  by  the  side  of  (§  101,  26) 

- ygnv ,  - ygn ,  provided  with  (§  104,  38) 

-yoth,  -oodk,  receptacle  (§  105,  40) 

-yo  passive  participle  (§  107,  47) 
nng ,  -ng.  inchoative  (§  110,  63) 

- that ,  verbal  suffix  expressing  contempt  (§  110,  66) 

In  the  following  sketch  the  symbols  A  and  0  have  been  used  wher¬ 
ever  clearness  seemed  to  "require  the  exact  statement  of  the  character 
of  the  vowels.  Wherever  the  character  of  the  vowel  is  irrelevant  or 
the  changes  due  to  harmony  of  vowels  are  obvious,  the  symbols  have 
been  omitted. 

In  a  few  words,  i  is  apparently  a  neutral  vowel ;  as  in 


ya'tirgm  (stem  ye't)  the  act  of  coming 

kankg' tirgm  (stem  kenkel-)  the  act  of  descending 

In  these  cases  the  i  has  originated  through  palatalization  of  the 
preceding  consonant  and  the  elision  of  g ,  which,  after  t  and  ,  has 
hanged  to  h  (see  §§  7  and  10). 

yg'tirgin  <  ydf-hirggn  <  ya't-girgin 

kankg' birgyn  <  kgnkg'  t’-hygyn  <  kanka'  t-g^gga 

In  pronunciation,  e,  and  e,  |,  differ  very  little.  The  pronunciation 
of  the  last  two  is,  of  course,  identical.  The  manner  in  which  the  ablaut 
occurs  with  e,  while  it  is  absent  in  e,  demonstrates,  however,  their 
etymological  difference. 


(stem  elere) 


elere' rkm  he  feels  dull 

X  -«  -4 

alara'ma  while  feeling  dull 

mgrem.gr  tear  )  *  ^ 

mgregti  to  a  tea1  j  v  8  8/ 

vine' nil  snowstorm  )  ,  ,  . 

*  ■*  V  *  £  *.  -  (stem  vine) 

Jpema-xpu  from  a  snowstorm  )  v  J  *■ 

kgtg'rkm  (stem  ketg )  he  remembers 

In  most  cases  a  precedes  or  follows  or  is  followed  by  the 

glottal  stop  £,  which  has  probably  originated  through  a  loss  of  qz 

With  few  exceptions,  a  is  a  weak  vowel. 

gsqd'-mi'm.il  bad  water,  brandy 
qs,qqlpe  quick!  hurry! 


qdiu'  fawn 
flqe'p  nail 

d£mu'hn  workingman 
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This  a  is  probably  developed  from  e  under  the  influence  of  the 
following-  glottal  stop. 

In  several  suffixes  a  appears  without  connection  with  q  or  £. 

vilu'ta  by  means  of  an  ear 

A  A  A 

vala'ta  by  means  of  a  knife 

In  a  few  cases  d  belongs  to  the  group  of  strong  vowels,  and  is 
probably  derived  from  e  under  the  influence  of  the  glottal  stop. 

a£lo'  day 

o  o  J 

aettwgir -nan  interjection,  what  do  you  call  it! 

In  several  compounds  d  appears  as  connecting  vowel  instead  of  i. 
This  happens  also  generally  before  or  after  q.  The  sound  of  d  in 
these  cases  is  short,  and  it  belongs  to  the  neutral  vowels. 

In  the  words  cf'ttin  dog,  avttim  bone,  the  a 6  replaces  the  weak  a£, 
and  is  therefore  also  weak. 

u  of  diphthongs  is  generally  a  nequivalent  of  ?/;,  vocalized  when  pre¬ 
ceding  a  consonant.  Therefore  it  is  neutral,  even  if  the  accent  is  on 
the  first  part  of  the  diphthong,  which  increases  the  vocalic  character 
of  the  u. 

teike'urkin  he  wrestles 

taikaule’vu  from  the  wrestler 

>4  A  O  JL  O 

upa'urJcin  he  drinks 

In  other  cases  u  is  by  origin  vocalic,  and  therefore  changes  to  o  or  e. 

i’u'rkm  it  thaws  eoem,a  while  thawing 

A  A  AA  ©  O 

but  consonantic 

VurJcm  he  speaks  zu’ing,  while  speaking 

This  i'ue  may  be  explained  as  originating  from  i'yu £,  where,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rule,  the  intervocalic  y  dropped  out,  strengthening  at  the 
same  time  /  to  i. 

Consonantic  w,  especially  when  initial,  requires  a  u  preceding  it. 
This  uf  which  is  simply  a  strong  glottal  intonation,  is  neutral,  and 
drops  out  after  prefixes. 

uwi'rkin  he  cooks  uwe'ma  while  cooking 

A  A  fi  O 

iuwi’rJan  he  cuts  it  off  duwe'ma  while  cutting 

ge'dvilin  he  cut  it 

luwg/urkin  he  can  not  galvaulen  being  unable  to  do 

something 
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Russian  loan-words  also  conform  to  the  rules  of  vocalic  harmony. 
vi'lken  fork  (Kor.  Kam.  vi'lka );  stem  vi'lke;  Russian  bhj Ka 
du'men  bag  (Kor.  Kam.  6u'ma);  stem  cume;  Russian  cyMa 
kqma'k  paper;  stem  kgmqk;  Russian  6vMara 
mu'lemul  soap  (Kor.  Kam.  mu'la );  stem  mule;  local  Russian  mvio, 
instead  of  Mbuo 

yeku'tihn  Yakut;  stem  yekut;  Russian  flKyn. 

2>reka'cik  commercial  agent  (Kor.  preka'ssek);  Russian  npni;auuiKL 
(Kor.  Kam.  tai'n'ek )  teakettle;1  Russian  qaueeKT. 

Compositions  conform  to  the  rules  of  harmony,  with  very  few 
exceptions.  The  particles  elo'u  and  nan  enter  into  close  combination 
with  other  particles  without  affecting  their  vowels:  em%Lo'n<emi  elo'u 
where  is  he?  euna'n<eun  nan  so  then  R41.96.  The  former  com- 

O 

pound  may  even  form  an  augmentative  emiLonginin  ? where  is  he  then? 
43.6. 

In  pice' g-tuwa'rkin  thou  takest  off  the  boots,  the  second  part 
alone  has  the  ablaut. 

In  deq-q'mmnen  in  different  directions,  both  parts  have  the 
ablaut,  while  the  weak  forms  ciq  and  emninin  would  be  expected. 

The  separate  words  of  the  sentence  are  not  affected  by  these  rules. 

§  4.  Initial  and  Terminal  Consonants 

All  sounds  occur  in  initial  position,  except  the  consonants  l,  l , 
£■,  J*,  which  are  not  found  in  uneoinpounded  stems,  but  seem  to  be 
due  throughout  to  assimilation  (see  §  7). 

L<t+l  t’  <  t'+y 

l <1+1  or  r+l  ]’<d’+y 

All  sounds  occur  as  terminals  except 

L,  ir,  f ,  [d],  [4-],  <5-,  y,  J-,  wkw ,  f 

V ,  h 

1  presume  the  absence  of  the  former  group  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  by  origin  double  consonants  (see  §  5). 

Voiceless  n  and  n  appear  only  as  terminal  sounds  after  i  and  e. 

No  clusters  of  more  than  two  consonants  occur.  Terminal  conso- 
nantic  clusters  are  not  admissible,  and  are  broken  either  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  an  obscure  vowel  or  by  being  placed  in  medial  position  by 
the  addition  of  a  terminal  obscure  vowel.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  the  glottal  stop  does  not  count  as  a  consonant  in  these  clusters. 
It  always  follows  a  long  vowel. 


i  Chukchee  pi'lhikuk  throat-kettle. 
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Terminal  n,  particularly  after  /,  becomes  voiceless,  and  hence  very 
weak. 

kenu’nen  staff  ends  in  voiceless  n,  but  in  the  plural  kenu'nenit 
the  n  is  voiced 

This  may  account  for  the  slight  nasal  character  of  unaccented 
terminal  i. 

§  5.  Medial  Consonantic  Clusters 

The  following  consonants  never  appear  in  clusters: 

l,  l,  f,1  [d],  [d’]d  6’,  i,  i‘,  wkw 

This  proves  again  that  all  of  these  must  be  considered  as  double 
consonants  (see  §  4). 

Besides  this,  the  following  do  not  occur  as  the  first  member  of  a 
medial  cluster: 

k ,3  y,4  r,  h. 

The  medial  cluster  tr  occurs  in  some  derivations  of  the  loan-word 
tre'n’non  (Russian  cpe^ae). 

gatre’n'nonta'len  they  went  to  Sredne  Kolymsk 

The  following  do  not  occur  as  second  member  of  a  cluster: 

s’,  n *,  6 

The  consonantic  medial  clusters  that  have  been  found  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  following  table,  in  which  dashes  indicate  inadmissible 
clusters. 


p 

t 

k 

Q 

6 

m 

n 

n 

V 

i 

r,f 

y 

W 

h 

p 

pp 

pt 

pk 

pq 

pg 

p6 

— 

— 

pi 

pr 

py 

t 

tt 

tk 

tq 

tc 

— 

— 

— 

tv 

— 

Vr)- 

ty 

tw 

th 

9 

— 

9l 

n 

99 

gc 

— 

gn 

— 

— 

gl 

gr 

gy 

— 

t 

n 

•k 

eq 

e9 

em 

en 

f?T 

*r 

( 

— 

— 

— 

— 

£6 

— 

— 

Iv 

— 

— 

6h 

8 ■ 

8-p 

smk 

s-q 

8'7l 

m 

mp 

mt 

mk 

mq 

mg 

ml 

mm 

mn 

mn 

ml 

mr 

my 

mw 

n 

np 

nt 

nk 

nq 

— 

nl 

nm 

nn 

— 

nv 

nl 

(nr)nf 

ny 

n* 

n'p 

n-k 

n-q 

n-g 

n'm 

ivn 

n'v 

— 

#v 

— 

— 

fik 

Hq 

ng 

— 

— 

Tin 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ip 

u 

Ik 

Iq 

— 

lm 

Iv 

— 

ty 

lw 

Ih 

r 

— 

rk 

rp 

— 

- 

rv 

— 

rr 

— 

rw 

V 

VP 

— 

vg 

ym 

— 

yn 

— 

— 

w 

tvt 

(wk) 

wq 

wg 

turn 

wn 

wr 

— 

ww 

1  Except  th.  ‘Except  kk,  and  in  one  case  kr,  which  is  probably  an  affricative  q. 

*  Except  nd\  *  Except  qq. 

§5 
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§  6 .  Vocalic  Contraction 

When  sounds  that  form  inadmissible  combinations  come  into  contact 
through  composition,  phonetic  changes  occur. 

(1)  Of  two  weak  or  strong  vowels  in  contact,  the  first  one  is  elided. 

qaL-aa' 6ek  <  qaLe’ -aa' 6ek  lazy  boy 
asq-u'ttuut<asqa-u'ttuut  bad  wood 

(2)  Obscure  i,  e,u,a,  d,  a£,  following  another  vowel  are  elided.  The 
glottal  stop  is  always  retained. 

anqa-nna'n<anqa’-Enna'n  sea-fish 
gqjyau'lenKgq-uqyqlulen  he  drank 
le'riel<6e'ri-dv Lei  muddy  snow 
neu£'ttin<ne'u-as'ttin  female  dog 

§  7.  Medial  Consonantic  Processes 


When  two  consonants  come  into  contact,  certain  changes  occur. 
The  consonants  given  on  the  left-hand  side  form,  when  followed  by 
the  consonants  at  the  head  of  the  columns,  the  following  combinations: 


P 

m 

V 

V) 

t 

n 

6 

y  r  l 

k 

ft 

Q 

9 

p 

forms 

with 

mn 

TOft 

V 

forms 

with 

wkw 

j wkw 

\Wf 

w 

forms 

with 

wkw 

wkw 

wg 

t 

forms 

with 

nm 

nn 

c •  rr  L 

n‘ft 

Jth 

\ty 

n 

forms 

with 

■o-fif 

n*n 

n-f 

6 

forms 

with 

S'p 

(sm 

\nm 

}■  tt 

is'n 

Vm 

j-rr  L 

s'k 

th 

s-q 

lh 

y 

forms 

with 

ft 

fn 

ft 

fr  ft 

r 

forms 

with 

tt 

nn 

tt 

*  {£ 

llq 

\s-q 

lh 

iy 

i 

forms 

with 

{ il 

}rr  {l 

lh 

form 

with 

wp 

wm 

wkw 

wkw 

ft 

fn 

99  9r  9l 

fk 

(fn 

\nn 

9Q 

QQ 

wkw 

99 

A 

forms 

with 

mp 

wm 

mv 

mw 

nt 

fn 

nt 

[nd'  Z\”1 

\ny  nff 

3 

forms 

with 

ep 

*m 

*v 

* w 

•t 

*n 

•6 

•y  *f  H 

•k 

•il 

(*9) 

‘9 

These  changes  may  be  summarized  in  part  as  follows: 

(1)  Voiceless  labial  and  dental  stops  before  nasals  become  nasals. 

(2)  fc  and  g  before  labials  become  w;  with  v  and  w ,  they  form  a 

labialized  h. 

(3)  &,  g,  and  y  before  dentals  become  g. 


§6,7 
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(4)  q  before  consonants  becomes  £;  only  qq  occurs. 

(5)  n  before  labials  becomes  m;  before  dentals,  n. 

(6)  6  before  labials,  palatals,  and  ?i,  becomes  s’.  When  l  replaces  t , 
it  is  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

(7)  Dentals  before  palatals  are  palatalized. 

(8)  w  with  following  v,  w,  and  sometimes  also  with  g ,  forms  labial¬ 
ized  k. 

(9)  y  following  v,  w,  and  g ,  becomes  g. 

(10)  t  ((5'),  and  r  with  following  y ,  form  6‘. 

(11)  l  with  following  y  forms  jr,  or  ly. 

(12)  t ,  6 ,  and  (r)  with  following  r  form  rr. 

(13)  (£),  6,  and  r  with  following  t  form  tt. 

(14)  n  with  following  n  and  n  forms  gn  and  gn. 

(15)  n  and  n  with  following  y  form  nd\ 

(16)  n  and  n  with  following  r  form  often  nf. 

(17)  t,  c,  r ,  and  l  with  following  l  form  l.  The  last  two  with  fol¬ 
lowing  l  also  form  l. 

(18)  l  with  following  r  forms  rr. 

(19)  l  with  following  n  forms  Ih. 

(20)  r  with  following  n  forms  nn. 

(21)  r  with  following  6  forms  tt. 

(22)  Jc  with  following  h  and  q  form  gk  and  gq. 

(23)  k  and  g  with  following  n  form  nn. 

(24)  k  with  following  g  forms  gg;  with  following  gu,  wkio  ( u ). 

(25)  g  with  following  q  forms  qq. 

(26)  l  and  t  with  following  g  form  l\  ly ,  and  th ,  ty. 


Examples: 

pn  >  inn  (1) 


pn  >  mn  (1) 


tin  >  nm  (1) 


tn  >  nn  (1) 
tn  >  n’n  (1,  7) 


kp  >  wp  (2) 


gemne'lin  whetted  <  gt-pni' -lin 

valamna'hn  <  vala-pna’lm  the  knife- whetter 
©  ©  ^  ^  * 

44.4 

nmne'pu  from  the  inner  skin  ( n'pin  inner  skin) 
gitte'mnew  <  gitte'p-new  clever  woman 
namnilg' a£n  <  nq-pnilg' -aen  they  asked  him 
"66,24  " 

mmi'nmik  <  min-i't-mik  let  us  be!  57.1 
nii'lqqn-mun  <  ni-yi'lqat-muri  we  slept 
na'nmuaen  <  na-tmu-den  they  killed  it  8.2 

■A  O'*  AO*  " 

mn$' wkivf,nm,ik  <  mn-e'wkivet-mik  let  us  go 
away!  17.8 

ei'minnin  <  ei'mit-nin  he  took  it  117.9 
rei'lqqn’nit  <  re-yi'lqat'nit  they  will  sleep 
gen’hi'ulin  <  ge-tniu-lin  he  sent  it  104.10  (cf. 
19. if  104.3)  ‘ 

rnuwpe' nrel  <  rnukpe' nvel  many  two-year-old 
reindeer-bucks 


§7 
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km  >  win  (2) 
ko  >  wkw  (2) 
ho  >  wkw  (2) 


muwm.g'gqgr  <  muk-mg' gqgr  many  pack-rein¬ 
deer 

picawkwa' ghnin  <  pi6a' k-va' ghnm  boot-grass 
(i.  e.,  grass  insole) 

mnwkwe't'hgu  <  muk-we't'hgw  (too)  many 
words 


gp  >  wp  (2) 

gin  >  wm  (2) 


go  >  who  (2) 

gw  >  who  (2) 
^  (3) 


ew-perg' rkm  <  eg-perg'rJcm  he  looks  wolf-like 
eLe'w-mi'tqdmit  <  tLt' g-mi' tqamit  sweet  blub¬ 
ber  (honey) 

ce'wmgk  <  6eg-mgk  egg-shell 
gLa'wkwg'ngu  <  gLg'g-vg'ngu  chewing-gum  (lit. 
sweet  gum) 

alawJcwe'Phau  <  alaq-we! t’hau  sweet  talk 
uwi'g  timne'n  <  uwi'k  timne'n  she  killed  herself 

72.27 


kn>gn  (3) 
(3) 

K  >  gl  (3) 
^  (3) 

yn  >  gn  (3) 


yt  >  ^  (3) 
yr  >  qr  (3) 

><7*  (3) 

q  before  conso¬ 
nants  > 6  (4) 


mug-ne'nnet  <  muk-nt'nnet  many  otter  (skins) 
mug-re£'w  <  muk-re£fw  many  whales 
mug  li'glig  <  muk-li' glig  many  eggs 
dgg-tai'odhin  <  cgi-tai' gt-hpn  tea-bag 
mg' gm  <  mgi'-ni  property  piled  up  outside  of 
house. 

ne'gni  <  nei'-ni  mountain 
ve£q-cu'rmin  <  ve£l-£u'rinin  grass  border 
vg£grgn  <  va£i-rgn  grass  house 
vqPglqnin  <  va£> i-lpiin  grass 
nqrkqv gupu<nzrkuq-gupu  from  the  swan 
g£ne’pu<g'qn-epu  from  the  lish-hook 
ma£me'lpu  <  maqme-ipu  from  the  arrow 

Si  O  /  o  A  -L  s.  qJ.  o 

ge£li'keLin<ge-qli'ket-lin  he  has  married 


A  few  stems,  when  preceding  consonants,  change  q  to  £,  and  their 
towels  become  subject  to  ablaut. 


For  instance: 

np>mp  (5) 

no  >  mo  (5) 

nw>mw  (5) 
nt>nt 
nt  >  116 


te£  <  tiq  to  cast  metal 
ye£  <  yiq  quick 
me£<  miq  small 

ti'qirkm  he  casts  metal 
te£,nin  he  has  cast  it 

A 

tam/pera'e  <  tan-pera'e  he  appeared  well 
gempe'lin<ge-npe'-lin  they  landed  12.9 
tgm-oa'irgin<tgn-og'irgin  good  being,  good 
state  of  things 

tam-wgne' irgm  <tgn-wg7ie' irgm  good  work 
ranto' d£t <ra-nto' -a£t  they  went  out  56.8 
tan-£ai<tan-6ai  good  tea 

A  C  A  fc  ° 
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ny  >  ny 
nr  >  nr 


nl>nl 
fip>s'p  (6) 
*m>s‘m  (6) 

cn>s’n  (6) 
£k>s'Tc  (6) 

£q>s’q  (6) 

nn>n'n  (7) 

ng>n’g  (7) 

Iq  >$'q, when l  re¬ 
places  a  6 
wv>wkw  (8) 


ww  >  wkw  (8) 
wg  >  vdkw  (8) 

vy>vg  (9) 

wy  >  wg  (9) 

gy>gg  (9) 

ty>&'  (10) 
ry>6’  (10) 
ly>  jr  or  remains 
unaltered  (11) 
tr>rr  (12) 

6r>rr  (12) 

U>tt  (13) 


teh'n-yt'p<tde'fi-ye'p  long  time  ago 
tele'n-fenikin<tele'n-fe'mlcin  ancient  people 
tan-fa' n  <tan-r a' n  a  good  house;  but  tan- 
rgglgal<tqn-rg' glgql  good  food 
ten-id ut  <  ten-id ut  good,  clever  head 
mas‘-pa'aee  <ma6-pa'aee  he  seemed  to  cease 
mes'-kirpi's‘-mic<.mes'-ldrpi'c-mi6  of  about  the 
size  of  a  cake  of  brick  tea;  but  also  m$s’~ 
kirpi'n-mid 

A  *-  A  A 

mes’ni'mpaqin  <  mec-ni'mpaqin  somewhat  slow; 
but  also  menni' rnpdqin 

kirpi' s'Mn < ki?‘pi'6Hn  belonging  to  a  cake  of 
brick- tea;  but  from  va'Enqat  there  is  derived 
the  adjective  vaEnqa'  then 
Tcirpi'  s'qdi<kirpi'  6-qai  small  piece  of  brick-tea 
(see  29.8) 

qun’nd ekilc  <qun-nd ekilc  single  daughter  (see, 
however,  qun-fidelah  29.8) 
qon-gitka'ta  <  qon-gitka'ta  one-legged 
wu'  s’  quits'  <wu'lquul  darkness 

rqqnmvkwq' irggn  <  rag' ngw-va! irgrn  straight  act¬ 
ing 

Iqu'lqwTcwg'irga  <  IgvJlgv! -vg' \rgg  by  mischiev¬ 
ous  being  117.21 

naiokwafie' irqm  <  naw-wane' irq in  female  work 
timara' wkwa^k  <timarau'-qa£k  I  quarreled 
eime'wkwi*  <eimdu-gi£  it  approached  9.12 
nuvge'ntgqenqt<n-vyi-ntg-qinet  their  breath 
went  out  3d.  6 

gwgg'likg<g-wygl-kg  without  assistant  124.5 
ng'wgel<ngw-yel  female  cousin 
egga'ilhm  <  esg-ya' ilhin  wolf’s  paw 
gia'gggn  <  gza' gyan  the  sweet  one 
yi'lqad' an  <yi'lqgt-ygn  the  sleeper 
ko’t’o<Jco'r-yg  the  one  bought 
a'lkij’o  <  a'lkilyg  the  one  recognized.  The  unal¬ 
tered  form  occurs  also. 

gir-ra'ttam<git-ra'ttam  thin  curried  reindeer¬ 
skin 

marra’ Enki  <ma6-ra' Enki  somewhat  back  of  you 
mgt-tgrg'tu-wg'lin  <  nigd-tgrg'tu-'wg'lmsomQwlmt 
crazy 

mg' nenqgt-tg'd <mgf Tienqgt-tgfr  in  what  direc¬ 
tion  he  moved  on 
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rt>tt  (13) 
nn>gn  (14) 
nn>gn  (14) 
ny>nd'(  15) 

ny>nd’  (15) 
nr>nf  (16) 

tl> l  (17) 
61>l  (17) 

rl>L  (17) 
11>l{  17) 


lr>rr  (18) 

ln>lh  (19) 
rn>nn  (20) 
r6>td  (20) 

kk  >  gk  (22) 

kq>gq  (22) 
kn  >  nn  (23) 

<7 n>nn  (23) 

kg>wkw  (24) 
kg>gg  (24) 
gq>qq  (only  in 
suffixes)  (25) 
Ig  >  ly  (26) 
tg  >  (26) 


tut-tei'kik  <  tur-tei'kik  newly  made 
teg-ne'lhm  <  ten-ndlhin  good  skin 
teg-ne'us’qdt <ten-ne'm’qdt  good  woman  62.13 
mindi' Iqqnmik  <  minyi'  Iqqnmik  let  us  go  to  sleep ! 
d£'ndilhd£n  <d'  nyilhd£n  let  us  give  it  to  him! 
tand‘a’n<tan-ya'n  a  good  one 
nu'nfi<.nu'nri  there  (to  the  right  or  to  the  left 
side  from  the  speaker) 
ge'lqqLin<ge'-lqqt-lin  he  departed 
maLu' rnnun-va' lin  <  mat-id' mnufi-va'hn  some¬ 
what  lazy 

tULU£'k<tur-lu£,k  just  on  seeing  it 
a£tto’ oLa'ut<a£tto' ol-la'ut  front  head  (the  star 
Arcturus) 

gene' Lin  <ge-ne'l-lin  he  has  become  116.21 
girgo'r-rq'mkin<  girgo'l-ra'mkm  “upper  peo¬ 
ple”  (i.  e.,  the  beings  supposed  to  live  in  the 
world  above) 

ge'lhilin  >  ge'lnilin  (auxiliary  verb,  active) 
tun-ne'lhin  <  tur-nd Ihm  new  skin 
tet-tai  <  ter-tai  new  tea 

walka' tcinin  <  walka’r-cinin  the  jaw-bone  house 
59.8 

mug-kuke'ni  <.muk-kuker  fa  numerous  kettles,  a 
number  of  kettles 

mug-qora'fbi  <.m/uk-qora'ni  a  number  of  reindeer 
pe'  etvan-na'  Ivul  <  pe’  etvak-na'lvul  one-year  rein¬ 
deer-herd 

ten-nitdrkm <  teg-nitorkin  egg  goes  out;  i.  e., 
young  bird  hatches 

mukwui'  gun  <  muk-gui' gun  many  block  houses 
mtig-ga' le  <muk-ga' le  many  birds 
ei£qqdi < ei£g-qdi  little  wolf;  but  ei£g-quWqul 
wolf’s  voice 
ne'lyi£  it  became  9.11 
ri'tyd£  thou  shalt  be 

§  8.  Auxiliary  Vowels 


(1)  When  clusters  of  more  than  two  consonants  are  formed  by  com¬ 
position,  the  clusters  are  broken  up  by  an  auxiliary  vowel,  ordina¬ 
rily  /. 

Before  tu,  v,  the  auxiliary  vowel  is  u. 

Before  or  after  a  p  which  forms  part  of  a  consonantic  clustei,  the 

auxiliary  vowel  is  d.  58 
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Before  or  after  q ,  the  auxiliary  vowel  is  d. 
ti'mk-i-le'ut  ( ti'mkilgi-le'ut  R  278)  hummock-head 
i’tb-i-pilvi’ntm  precious  metal  (i.  e.,  gold) 
gel-i' -tkm-i-k  on  the  top  of  the  sea-ice  9.1 
na'lvul-i-chm  the  herd  79.6,  see  also  na’lvUibhin  32.11 
deu’t-i-ka  without  head  47.8  ( <  e-lewt-ka) 
i'tb-u-wil  precious  ware 
eul-u-wg'lgt  long  knives  15.2  ( <iwl+vglat ) 
n-i' -np-u-qin  old  one 
n-u-plu’qin  small  one  10.2 
lelanping'  bhdqai  eyes  (had)  the  small  old  man 
n-i’tb-a-qin  heavy,  dear 

(2)  Consonants  that  can  not  form  clusters — like  a,  l ,  wkw,  d ,  d *,  t', 
b *,  J,  y — take  also  auxiliary  vowels  when  in  contact  with  other 
consonants. 

mu'Limul  blood  117.12 
ti' L-i-til  the  entrance  105.15 
mmgi' Limn  hand  57.10 

ga'Lilen  he  entered  into  the  sleeping-room  109.22 
ge'wkuLin  they  have  tied  him  up  20.10  (<  ge-wkut-lin) 

(3)  When  two  consonants  forming  a  cluster  come  to  stand  in  final 
position,  an  auxiliary  vowel  is  introduced. 

pi' nil  news 
pu'kil  big  bowl 
evi'nt  dresses  7.8 


In  some  cases,  however,  there  is  a  terminal  obscure  vowel,  which  is 
derived  from  an  older,  stronger  vowel. 
ga' le  bird  (stem  gglha) 
ri'rki  walrus  (stem  rirkg) 
vd le  raven  (stem  velve) 
ki'rfLi  buck,  male  (stem  kirne) 

§  9.  u,  w 


Short,  obscure  u  may  change  to  w  or  v. 
tu'urkin  thou  sayest  tu'wtuw  word 
rvlurkm  thou  splittest  ru'wgo  the  split  one 
ru'ui'km  thou  scrapest  ru'wgo  the  scraped 


O  Y  O 

one 


ru'wfcmthoudisplacest  ru’wgo  displaced 


ro’orkin  thou  pluckest  rg’wgo  plucked 


§9 


ga’tvilen  he  has  said 
gq’rvilen  he  has  split 
ga'nvllen  he  has 
scraped 

ge'nvilin  he  has  dis¬ 
placed 

gcigo'len  he  has 
plucked 
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§  10.  Inter  vocalic  Elision 

(1)  Intervocalic  w,  y ,  (i),  and  g  are  either  much  weakened  or  drop 
out  altogether.  This  happens  particularly  when  the  vowels  preceding 
and  following  these  sounds  are  alike.  After  an  elision,  the  two  vowels 
are  often  assimilated. 

ne'eTalc  <  new-ekik  daughter 
gqglg'len<gqgglg'len  he  has  passed  by 
gaa'lhiLen  <  gctya'lhiLen  he  has  moved  away 
muvoa! qea£Tc <muwa' qega£lc  let  me  sit  down! 
ya'ilhin  and  ya'gilhm  foot 
miti'nmuut <mit-i-tmix-git  we  killed  thee  10.12 
pe'gtu-u'rgirgin  <pd gti-vov! rgirgin  runner-noise  32.10 
dime'erlcin  <  time' tirkm  thou  creakest 

(2)  i  +  y  followed  by  a  vowel,  .and  y  +  i  preceded  by  e  and  /,  form 
neutral  i  (see  §  2,  p.  644).  The  preceding  i  is  assimilated  by  this 
neutral  i. 

ge'izin  <  ge'yiLin  given 
tig'lhin<tryo'lhin  vein 
qig'lhin  and  qiyg'lhm  heel 
gei'lqdLin<  ge-yi'lqdLin  he  slept 
mi' ilhit  < mi'yilhit  I  will  give  thee 

§11.  Phonetic  Influences  lyetween  Words 

The  changes  described  in  §§  6-10  occur  not  only  in  word  composi¬ 
tion,  but  also  between  the  end  and  beginning  of  words  that  form  parts 
of  a  syntactic  unit. 

gumni' n  ewhwevokwoilal e£  <  gumni' n  e'wkwew  gala! my  left-hand 
driving-reindeer  passed  by 

yavran  mu'ri  nan'nenai'pu-7nQ're<^yavrat  mu'ri  we  grew  too 
angry  (ya£,rat  too  much;  mu'ri  we;  an’nenai'jpu  to  become 
angry) 

Enne' n’  um  aHqdm  nito' <.a!lqer p  nito'e £  a  nail  went  out  ( Enne  n 
one;  aflqe'p  nail;  nto ,  -nito  to  go  out;  -i£  3d  per.  sing.) 
ni'mnimij’-a'lhitya^t  <  ni'mmmit  ya'lhityaH  the  neighboring 
camp  moved  away 

Sometimes  n  or  t  is  inserted  between  two  vowels  one  terminal,  the 
next  initial — that  come  together  in  a  sentence. 
tele' g-viv td-n-i! irhm  gradually  dying  he  is 
Such  insertions,  as  well  as  the  assimilation  of  sounds  belonging  to 
different  words,  are  used  with  a  great  deal  of  freedom. 

§  §  ii 
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§  12,  Initial  Consonantic  Clusters 
I  have  found  the  following  initial  consonantic  clusters: 


I  Initial 
sound 

Second  sound 

6 

m  n 

n 

r 

i 

P 

p6 

pn 

pn 

pr 

pi 

t 

tn 

tn 

tr 

k 

km 

kr 

kl 

q 

qn 

qr 

ql 

K 

gr 

in 

mn 

mn 

mr 

ml 

n 

nr 

a 

in 

It  appears  from  this  table  that  the  stops  and  nasals,  with  following 
nasal  r  and  l ,  are  the  only  admissible  classes  of  initial  clusters,  and 
not  all  the  combinations  of  these  are  found.  The  combination  pi 
seems  exceptional  in  this  series.  Combinations  which  occur  in  initial 
but  not  in  medial  position  are  printed  in  italics. 

Examples: 
pr  interjection  88.17 
pre're7n  meat  pudding 
pldgi'  that  is  all  107.21 
pla'kilhin  boot 

plegtuwa' rkm  thou  takest  off  the. boots 
pne'rkin  thou  whettest  it 
pfio'rkin  thou  imbibest 
tni'rkin  thou  sewest 
tnairge'ti  to  the  dawn  135.16 
traya'aa£n  shall  I  use  it?  93.19 
trennike'  wkwd£n  I  shall  do  to  it  99.10 
Tcmi'ndqdi  small  son  126.11 
Tcn'tkin  upper  course  of  a  river 
kloka'lhm  a  kind  of  berry 
qra'qu  to  the  disowning  94.30 
qres’qi'wkwi £  git  enter!  102.35 
qla'ulqai  little  man  9.6 
gro'e?  she  brought  forth  104.8 
vile' rkm  thou  breakest 
mne-ene'nilm  sacrificing-shaman  42.5 
mne'wkwenmik  let  us  go  away!  17.8 
mra'gtia£k  I  shall  go  home  99.2 
mra' yo£fiin  shall  we  visit  him?  108.10 


§12 
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nre'q-i-git  what  dost  thou  want?  125.6 
file' n' filet  flame 

qnaunra'  gtatye*  take  wife  home  115.8 

* 

Since  many  stems  consist  of  consonantic  clusters  that  are  not  admis¬ 
sible  either  medially  or  initially,  a  great  number  of  very  curious  pho¬ 
netic  changes  of  stems  occur,  either  by  consonantic  assimilation  or 
dissimilation,  or  by  the  insertion  of  auxiliary  vowels.  Since  these 
changes  are  not  so  frequent  in  Koryak,  the  latter  dialect  often  shows 
the  original  form  of  the  stem,  which  can  not  be  recognized  from  the 
Chukchee  forms  alone.  I  will  give  here  examples  of  a  series  of  pho¬ 
netic  changes  of  this  type. 

(1)  Medial  modifications. 


Initial  cluster  of  stems 

Initial  form 

Probable  stem 

Medial  form 

pn 

*pn 

mn 

tn 

*tn 

nn 

tn 

*th 

n-fi, 

km 

*km 

wm 

ql 

*ql 

n 

(2)  In  the  second  group  the  stem,  when  in  initial  position,  loses  the 
first  sound  of  the  consonantic  cluster. 


Initial  form 

Probable  stem 

Medial  form 

k 

*rk 

rk 

P 

*lp 

Ip 

k 

*lk 

Ik 

*lq 

Iq 

l 

*11 

til 

k  and  tik 

*tk 

tik 

w 

*wkw 

( wkw ) 

V 

*iv 

(tv) 

(3)  In  a  few  cases  a  substitution  of  sounds  occurs,  partly  due  to  the 
phonetic  laws  described  before. 


Initial 

Probable  stem 

Medial 

r 

*r 

n* 

9 

*9 

h,  y 

i  Not  in  all  cases. 


§  J  2 
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(4)  In  a  great  many  cases  an  auxiliaiy  vowel  is  introduced  between 
the  members  of  the  cluster. 


Stem 

*pne 


* 


tni 


*tni 


*Jcminet 

qli'kkin 

*rkile  or 
*rkele 
*rkur 


*rkipl 

*lpmf 


Initial 

Probable  stem 

Medial 

pr  and  pir 

*pr 

pr 

puk 

*pk 

pk 

pin 

*pn 

mn 

v  and  tuw 

*tv 

tv 

titt 

*tt 

tt 

k  and  tik 

Hk 

tk 

til 

*tl 

l 

kit 

*kt 

gt 

yit 

*yt 

gt 

kiy 

*ky 

99 

tim 

*tm 

nm 

git 

*gt 

9t 

mtik 

*mk 

mk 

Hip 

*np 

mp 

nit 

*rit 

nt 

no 

*n  v 

nig 

rig 

*rg 

rg 

gil 

*gl 

9l 

tr  or  nr 

*rr 

rr 

Qiy 

*qy 

cy 

va(i) 

*vy 

vg 

wiy 

*wy 

WO 

lil 

*11 

L 

yu 

*yg 

f g 

cuw 

*cv 

(v 

tin 

*ln 

lh 

pne'rJcin  thou 
whettest  it 
tni'rkm  thou  sew- 
est  it 

tni'urkm  thou 
sendest  it 
kmine'  tirkin  she 
brings  forth 
twenty  (lit.,  that 
of  a  man) 
kile'nnin  he  fol¬ 
lowed  them  50.8 
ku'nrkin  thou 
buyest  it 

k  i '  pi  men  she 
struck  her  86.5 
pfnfrrkin  thou 
givest  to  him 


ninemne'qin  she  w7hetted  it  44.4 

ge'nnilin  he  sewed 

gen’niu'lin  he  sent  it 

gewmi'neLin  she  brought  forth 

eHikkeu'kMin  nineteen  (lit.,  one 
lacking  to  a  man) 
gerkele'lin  she  followed  him  37.1 

ge'rkuLin  he  bought 

ga'rkiphlen  he  had  struck  86.7 

galpi'nfilen  he  gave 

mlpi’ nfiqenat  they  gave  them  14.3 


512 
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Stem 

*lpinit  or 

*lpmit 

*lqdt 

Hqain 

*tku 

*wkut 

*tva 

*tvetca 

*pr 

*pkir 

* 

*pnlo 

*tvu 

*ttu 

*tle 

*yto 

*kyeu 

*tm 

O 

*gtin 

*?nk 

*npe 

*nto 


I  pini'irkin  thou 
J  bindest  him 
qd'tyi £  he  left 
100.16 

qdineu'nin  he  shot 
at  it  78.13 
Tcu'rkin  thou  con- 
sumest  it 

wuti'lhin  tying1 

stick  104.24 

va'vkin  he  is  125.2 
6 

vetca'rlcin  h  e 
stands 

wetta'hn  standing 
48.3 

pi'rgd£n  thou  hast 
plucked  it 
pn'rkm  he  tears 
out 

puki'rgd£t  they 
came  64.2 
pinlo'nen  he  asked 
him  80.3 

tu'wnen  she  prom¬ 
ised  it  49.6 
tittu'rkin  he  blows 
tile'd£t  they  moved 
64.9 

tike'rlcin  thou 
smellest  of 
yito'nen  he  pulls  it 
out  45.2 

kiye'  wlcwi£  he 
awoke  55.8 
timne'n  he  killed 
him  43.11 
giti'n-lu'lqal 
pretty  face 
mu'kicin  more  nu¬ 
merous  12.3 
nipe'a£t  they  came 
ashore  7.8 
nito'e£  he  went  out 
56.4 


nelpini' tyd£n  they  bound  him  8.1 

ge'lqdhin  he  left  59.1 

.  mlqdineu'nin  they  shot  78.10 

ge'ikulin  he  consumed  it  7.2 

ge'wkuLin  they  had  tied  him  20. 10 

qatva'rkm  stay!  57.3 
gatve' tcalen  he  stood 

nitve’ tcaqenYiv  stood  48.1 

ge'prilin  plucked  out 

ne'pria£n  they  tore  off  30.7 

ge'pkiLin  he  came  8.6 

namnilo' a£n  they  asked  him  66.24 

gq'tvulen  he  promised  101.21 

gettu’lin  he  blowed 
minle’git  let  me  move  thee!  89.7 

ga'tkelen  he  smelled 

gagto'len  he  had  been  pulled  out 
42.8 

geggeu'lin  he  awoke  55.3 
na!nmua£n  they  killed  him  8.2 
ni' gtifiqln  he  is  pretty 
nvlmkdqin  numerous  12.7 
gtmpe'lin  they  landed  12.9 

ganto'len  he  has  gone  out  8.4 

§12 
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Stem 


*nt 

nit  i'  rk  in  it  de¬ 
taches  itself 

ge'vtjlm  it  has  detached  itself 

*nvo 

no’orkm  he  begins 

gamge'len  he  has  begun 

*rg 

ri'grrkin  he  digs 
out 

ge'rgilin  he  has  dug  out 

*g'lo 

gilo'len  the  one  sor¬ 
rowing  27.12 

niglo'qen  she  sorrowed  27.10 

ri'rig  untying 
63.12 

nerri'net  they  were  untied  63.11 

*rrl 

nrri'lirkin  he  puts 
down 

rirri' Inin  he  let 
him  go  121.33 

gerri'iuin  he  has  put  down 

nerri'lhafn  they  set  him  free  8.2 

*vya 

vUia'arkin  he  lets 
go  (an  animal) 

garga'Len  he  has  let  go 

*wyo 

wi'yowi  sling 

gawgo'ta  with  a  sling 

*llep 

lile'jpgi £  he  looked 
7.6' 

qdLe’pgi £  look!  79.11  (stem  lilt  eye; 
-p  to  put  on) 

*ygu 

yu'  urkm  thou 
bitest  it 

ge'igulin  he  has  bitten  it 

*6vi 

tuwi'pit  piece  cut 
off  72.19 

nine’bviqin  they  cut  it  72.18 

*ln 

li'nirkm  he  has 

ti'lhigit  I  have  you  as  15.8 

him  as 

The  change  from  initial  r  to  medial  n  occurs  only  in  transitive 
verbs: 

re'urTcm  thou  pier-  geneu'lin  he  pierced 
cest  it 

ru'rkin  thou  eatest  genu'lin  he  ate 
it 

but  rine’rkm  he  flies  geri'nelin  he  flew 

Initial  ti  is  sometimes  replaced  by  ci  (see  §  2,  p.  646). 

cif6i-6o'o£a  before  the  entrance  (lit.,  entrance  before),  instead  of 
ti'  Li-tto'  ota. 

In  a  number  of  cases  stems  seem  to  be  reduplicated  when  initial, 
and  lose  this  reduplication  in  medial  position. 

me'rinr$  slow  ni'nfeqin  the  slow  one  (stem  nf$) 

ygrg’ni  house  gqra'len  having  a  house  (stem  rg) 

ygrg'ni sleeping-room  garg'len  having  a  sleeping- room 

(stem  rg) 
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Perhaps  the  initial  y  of  the  last  two  examples  is  derived  from  r,  as 
in  Koryak  it  replaces  r. 

Irregular  is — 

i£rerkin  he  arranges  a  rein-  g&'tf'lelin  he  has  arranged  a  rein¬ 
deer  driving-match.  deer  driving-match 

When  a  stem  consisting  of  a  consonantic  cluster  stands  alone,  auxil¬ 
iary  vowels  are  introduced  after  the  initial  and  before  the  terminal 
consonant. 

pi' nil  news  (stem  pnl) 

Jcu'kil  one-ej^ed  man  (stem  kkl) 

§13.  Pronunciation  of  Men  and  Women 


The  pronunciation  of  the  women1  differs  from  that  of  the  men. 
Women  generally  substitute  £  for  £  and  r,  particularly  after  weak 
vowels.  They  also  substitute  £§  for  rk  and  £ h.  The  sounds  £  and  r 
are  quite  frequent;  so  that  the  speech  of  women,  with  its  ever- recurring 
£,  sounds  quite  peculiar,  and  is  not  easily  understood  by  an  inexperi¬ 
enced  ear.  Women  are  quite  able  to  pronounce  £  and  r,  and  when 
quoting  the  words  of  a  man, — as,  for  instance,  in  tales, — use  these 
sounds.  In  ordinary  conversation,  however,  the  pronunciation  of  men 
is  considered  as  unbecoming  a  woman. 

Examples  are — 


Men’s  pronunciation 

ra'mki£hm 

Pa'rkala 

£umfLa'ta 

Caivu'urgm 


Women’s  pronunciation 

£a'mki&&m 
Pa'S&ala 
Sumfla'ta 
i Saivu’uSSm 


people 
by  Parkal 
by  a  buck 
(a  name) 


The  men,  particularly  in  the  Kolyma  district,  drop  intervocalic 
consonants,  principally  n  and  t.  In  this  case  the  two  adjoining  vow¬ 
els  are  assimilated. 

nitva!  qaat  <nitva'  qenat 
gei'miLeet  <  gei'miLinet 
ti’rkiir  <  ti'rkitir 


iAn  example  of  woman’s  pronunciation  is  given  in  my  Chukchee  Mythology  (Publications  of  the 
Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  vm,  pp.  144,  145);  and  more  fully  in  my  Chukchee  Materials 
pp.  121-126,  Nos.  26,  27,  28. 
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It  would  seem  that  this  process  of  elimination  of  intervocalic  con¬ 
sonants  has  been  very  important  in  the  development  of  the  present 
form  of  the  Chukchee  (see  §  10). 

Among  the  maritime  Chukchee,  the  men  use  both  the  fuller  and 
shorter  forms.  Among  all  the  branches  of  the  tribe,  women  use  only 
the  fuller  forms. 

Koryak  (§§  14-18) 

§  14.  Vowels 

The  system  of  vowels  of  the  Koryak  is  considerably  reduced. 
Corresponding  to  the  Chukchee,  we  may  distinguish  three  classes 
of  vowels: 

(1)  Weak  vowels  i  a,  u 

(2)  Strong  vowels  e  o,  0 

(3)  Neutral  vowels  i  a 

v  '  [  i  e  a  u 

In  this  series,  e  and  u  are  rare 

e  is  generally  replaced  by  o 
u  is  generally  replaced  by  i  or  a 

A  comparison  of  the  table  of  Koryak  vowels  with  that  of  the 
Chnkchee  vowels  shows  that  the  glide  H  is  missing,  e  has  taken  the 
place  of  e,  and  a  neutral  that  of  e  weak  and  a  strong  (see  §  3). 

Diphthongs  formed  with  terminal  i  and  u  occur,  but  the  u  of  the 
Chukchee  is  often  replaced  by  w  or  v. 

Kor.  Kam.  apa'vekm  Chukchee  upa'urkin 

In  the  dialect  of  the  Kerek,  i  often  replaces  strong  e,  and  is  a 
strong  vowel. 

Ivor.  Kam.  Kerek  Chukchee 

me'  mil  thong-seal  mi' mil  thong-seal  me' mil  spotted  seal 

tanne’ti  tanni'ti  tanne'ti  to  a  tannin 

O  O  € 

I  have  observed  that  the  Asiatic  Eskimo,  when  speaking  Chuk¬ 
chee,  also  have  a  tendency  to  replace  e  by  i.  They  say — 

mi'  mil  instead  of  Chukchee  me' mil  spotted  seal 
tirga'arkm  instead  of  Chukchee  terga' arkin  he  cries 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  peculiarity  of  the  Eskimo  is  related 
to  that  of  the  Kerek. 
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§  15.  Consonants 


Stop 

Affricative 

Nasal 

Contin¬ 

ued 

Lateral 

Trill 

Surd 

Sonant 

Surd 

Sonant 

Surd 

Sonant 

Labial . 

P 

— 

— 

— 

— 

m 

V 

— 

— 

Alveolar  .... 

t 

— 

— 

—  . 

n 

8,  C 

(LL)  ll 

— 

Palatalized  alveolar 

t • 

d ■ 

— 

— 

— 

71‘ 

S',  5 

— 

— 

Palatal  . 

k 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7t 

— 

— 

— 

Velar . 

Q 

9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

Glottal . 

— 

S 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

h,  w,  y, 


§  16.  Comparison  with  Chukchee 

The  principal  differences  between  this  system  and  that  of  the 
Chukchee  are  found  in  the  series  of  affricatives,  laterals,  and  trills. 
The  laterals  and  trills  are  absent  in  the  Koryak  of  Kamenskoj^e. 

(1)  6  is  often  replaced  by  c  (in  Kor.  II,  pronounced  like  English  sh). 

Koryak  II  oia'kocik  Kor.  96.22  (Chukchee  uwa£qo6e'gti  Kor. 

95.6) 

ora'cek  Kor.  102.17  (Koryak  I  oya'cek  Kor.  101.1) 

(2)  6 •  and  jr  are  replaced  by  a  strong  and  long  yy. 
ko'yyon  the  one  bought  (Chukchee  ko’j'o ) 

(3)  As  in  Chukchee,  ?  is  closely  related  to  6,  s‘ ,  s ,  (see  §  2). 

la’xlan  winter  brixtex  cold 

gayi'sqata  sleep!  Kor.  31.8  tiyoyi'lqatifi  I  will  sleep  Kor.  31.8 

pipi'kalfim  mouse  Kor.  58.7  pipi' kia-ftaw  Mouse-W oman  Kor. 

23.3 

valvi'mtilcfnafi  to  Raven-  va'cvi-na'ut  Raven- Woman  Kor. 

Man  Kor.  12.4  18.4 

Correspondences  of  Koryak  7  and  Chukchee  c,  s’,  s,  and  vice  versa, 
are  also  not  rare. 

Koryak  yalqi'wikm  he  entered  Kor.  13.9  (Chukchee  resqi'wkwi £ 

11.2) 

vos’qe'ti  to  darkness  Kor.  57.6  (Chukchee  wu'lqik  126.1) 

(4)  Koryak  l  is  pronounced  almost  like  Polish  l  (Russian  a),  the  tip 
of  the  tongue  touching  the  upper  teeth,  the  posterior  part  of  the 
back  of  the  tongue  being  depressed  at  the  same  time.  The  tip  of 
the  tongue  is  a  little  farther  back  than  in  the  corresponding  Polish 
sound.  This  sound  may  be  recognized  even  preceding  an  i. 

gavivyalin  he  has  died  (Chukchee  gmivlin) 
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The  ordinary  post-alveolar  l  is  also  found. 

naw'anpil  little  woman. 
milya'qpil  small  shell  Kor.  23.8 

(5)  The  Chukchee  l  and  l  are  replaced  by  a  sonant  sound  produced 
by  contact  between  the  tip  of  the  tongue  and  the  upper  teeth  and 
between  the  back  of  the  tongue  and  the  palate.  The  sound  is  con¬ 
tinued,  and  accompanied  by  a  slight  trill  of  the  back  of  the  tongue. 
Although  this  sound  replaces  both  l  and  L  of  Chukchee,  I  have 
retained  for  it  the  second  Chukchee  symbol,  l. 

(6)  The  Chukchee  r  is  replaced  in  Koryak  I  by  y ,  which,  with  pre¬ 
ceding  vowels,  forms  diphthongs. 1 

The  y  of  the  Koryak  is  always  pronounced  with  a  raising  of  the 
tip  of  the  tongue,  which  gives  it  a  somewhat  sibilant,  strongly  as¬ 
pirated  effect.  In  Paren  it  sounds  sometimes  almost  like  6. 


Kor.  Kam. 

icoi'nin 

va'yTcm  Kor.  13.10 
nito'ykm  Kor.  12.5 
yalqi'wikm  Kor.  13.9 
ya'qiykm  Kor.  66.14 

tiyayai' tifi  I’ll  go  home 
Kor.  30.5 

Paren 

ye'h  Kor.  60.1.,  64.14 

ya'lvinnen 


Chukchee 

Icoi'nin  cup 
va'rkin  there  is 
fiito'rhn  he  goes  out 
resqi'wJcwi e  11.2, 19.3  he  entered 
re'qdrlcin  18.6  what  has  happened 
to  you? 

ra'gtie£  he  goes  home  122.7 
de'h  there 

be'lvinnin  he  will  vanquish  him; 
but  ya'lvufinen  Kor.  92.20 


In  a  number  of  cases  r  is  replaced  by  s',  s ,  t,  or  6. 


Koryak 

gayitbalin  Kor.  17.3 
ga'tbilin  Kor.  15.10 
gibgolai'ti  to  a  high  place 
Kor.  20.1 
fiabfiin  Kor.  60.9 
gapi's'qalin  Kor.  84.11 
yi'ssilc  Kor.  39.2 
gi'ssa  Kor.  18.7 
ina'ssmafi  Kor.  24.10 

wu'ssifi  Kor.  30.3 

-gitfi(in) 

palqa'thiiflm 


Chukchee 

geyirre' Lin  96.21  it  was  full 
ge'lhilin  64.4  he  had  him  for 
girgo'lqen  124.1  from  above 

fia'rgm  49.7  outside 
gepi'rqilin  she  fell  down 
ri'rik  to  untie  something 
gir  thou 

ine'rnne  marline  spike,  awl  (in¬ 
strument  to  untie  with) 
wu'rn  on  the  back 
- girgiin )  abstract  noun 
palqa! tirgin  old  age 


1 1  have  written  the  i  corresponding  to  Chukchee  diphthongs  with  t,  while  for  the  sound  cor¬ 
responding  to  r  I  have  retained  y. 
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small  image  of  a  guardian 


The  sound  r  appears  in  Koryak  I  folk-lore  as  characteristic  of 
several  monsters  and  evil  spirits.  It  is  also  used  in  Russian  loan¬ 
words. 

ka'rman  pocket  (from  KapMaHi) 

preka'ssek  commercial  agent  (from  npaKamaKi) 

Za'qav  sugar  (from  caxapt) 

In  the  last  of  these  the  r  is  palatalized. 

(7)  In  Koryak  II,  r  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  in  Chukchee,  and 
also  sometimes  replaces  the  7  of  Koryak  I. 

kalmak-ru  (village  Reki'nnok) 
ka'mak-lu  (Kamenskoye) 

In  other  cases  r  is  replaced  by  t,  s',  6,  as  in  Koryak  1. 

Chukchee  Kor.  Kam.  Voyampolka,  Kamchatka 

ti'rkitir  sun  ti'ykitiy  Kor.  19.3  ti'tkitit 

e’ner  star  a'nay  e'ner 

mu' ri  we  mu' yi  (dual)  mu'ri  (dual) 

(8)  The  Chukchee  f  is  replaced  by  y  or  by  palatalization  of  the 
preceding  consonant  in  Koryak  I,  by  t  in  Koryak  II. 

Koryak  I,  qape'nyilen  he  attacked  him.  Kor.  96.8  (Chukchee 
pe'nfinen  Kor.  95.10,  Koryak  II,  gape'ntilen ,  Kor.  96.26) 

(9)  In  the  dental  series,  s  appears  chiefly  in  place  of  Chukchee  r; 
6  sometimes  replaces  y;  tt  often  replaces  tk. 

missaa'Jomi  we  shall  hear  (Chukchee  mirraa'lomi) 
bi'hil  tongue  Kor.  56.4  (Chukchee  yi'liil  7.10) 
gitda't  legs  Kor.  57.2  (Chukchee  gitka't  51.4) 
qilu'tdu  drum!  Kor.  59.4  (Chukchee  qilu'tkui £) 

(10)  y  often  replaces  Chukchee  g. 

yikHa'vekm  he  makes  haste  (Chukchee  gaita' urkin) 
tayyenivo' ykin  he  began  to  cough  Kor.  84.20  (Chukchee  teggi 
102.35) 

(11)  v  often  replaces  Chukchee  w.  Initial  v  is  much  more  fre¬ 
quent  than  initial  w. 


valo'm  Kor.  55.7  (Chukchee  walo'm  32.7)  to  hear. 

(12)  d'  of  the  Kamenskoye  dialect  is  analogous  to  the  same  sound 
in  Chukchee,  and  appears  after  palatalized  n. 

Kor.  Kam.  naw-i' nd’ulaen  <naw-i-7iyu-1aen  the  one  serving  for 
a  wife  (stems  naw  woman;  nyu  to  watch  the  herd) 

Chukchee  neund'u' lin <neu-nyu-lin  (stems  new ,  -nyu  [riu]) 
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The  Paren  n  in  this  position  is  simply  palatalized,  and  we  have 
the  corresponding  word  Ttewi'nn'idafn. 

In  the  same  way, — 

Kamenskove  na'nd’en,  or  even  na'njen  (from  na'nyen) 

Paren  na'n'en  that  one 

(13)  h  is  almost  a  velar  continuant,  and  after  consonants  sounds 
similar  to  g. 

palqa'  thenin  and  palqa' tgenin 

qiya'thi  Kor.  21.10  come!  (Chukchee  qdye'tyi £  15.11) 

(14)  wg  or  gu  (labialized  <7)  replaces  Chukchee  labialized  fc,  (wkw). 

Koryak  Chukchee 

yivogici'ta  Kor.  32.1  iwkuH'td  37.3  drinking 

gawgu’Lin  Kor.  23.4  ga'wkuhin  20.10  they  tied  him 

qakya'wgi  Kor.  28.9  qdgge'wkwi £  75.31  wake  up! 

(15)  x  often  replaces  Chukchee  q. 

(16)  In  place  of  the  glottal  stop  of  Chukchee,  when  due  to  the 
elision  of  q ,  the  older  q  is  often  retained  or  replaced  by  x. 

CE'xbex  cold  (Chukchee  cd£,cen ) 

■ma'qmit  arrows  (dual)  (Chukchee  md£'mit ,  plural) 

The  glottal  stop  of  Koryak  is  alwa37s  stronger  than  the  corre¬ 
sponding  sound  of  Chukchee,  and  has  a  tendency  to  lengthen  the 
preceding  vowel. 

yo£'ekin  he  overtakes  (Chukchee  yovrkin ) 

(17)  ’  indicates  a  pause  (glottal  stop),  which  does  not  occur  in 
Chukchee,  upniali'nin  he  kicked  him 

(18)  The  marked  tendency  of  Chukchee  to  lose  intervocalic  consor 
nants  like  y,  g ,  and  w  —  a  tendency  which  in  the  men’s  speech  affects 
also  n  and  t  —  is  absent  in  Koryak;  and  consequently  many  fuller 
forms  occur  which  presumably  explain  the  frequent  vocalic  clus¬ 
ters  of  Chukchee.  In  all  those  cases  in  which  the  Chukchee  loses 
intervocalic  consonants,  these  are  found  in  Koryak. 

Kor.  Kam.  tyovga£an  I  overtook  him  (Chukchee  tiyo£'asn) 

Other  words  that  retain  no  trace  of  the  intervocalic  consonant  in 
Chukchee  have  it  in  Koryak. 

vai'am  river  (Chukchee  ve'em ) 
yawa'ykm  he  uses  it  (Chukchee  ya'arkin ) 

a£'la£l  axe  (Chukchee  a£'al,  but  also  a£lha'tti ,  a£l-ga'tti,  ga'tti 
hatchet) 

uyidvat  to  play  Kor.  32  7  kchee  uubvet  43.3) 
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These  older  forms  are  even  more  pronounced  in  Paren. 
Kor.  Paren  ei'ek  lamp  mtu'welpiy  son-in-law 

Kor.  Kam.  a'ak  mtu'ulpiy 

Chukchee  e'ek  intu'ulpir 

The  Chukchee  cluster  Ih  is  replaced  by  In  in  Kamenskoye. 
Kor.  Kam.  Jce'nmilnm  root  (Chukchee  ke'nmillun) 


§ 17 .  Vocalic  Ablaut 


The  range  of  the  ablaut  is  more  restricted  in  the  Koryak  of  Kam¬ 
enskoye  than  in  Chukchee. 
i  changes  into  e, 
u  changes  into  o; 

gi'wlinat  the}7  said  Kor.  21.2  gewniro'len  he  said  Kor.  14.4 
nu'tanut  country,  land  ya! nya-nota'lo  foreigners 

but  a  as  ablaut  of  e  does  not  occur,  both  sounds  being  represented 
by  a  neutral  a.  The  Chukchee  e  is  replaced  by  e,  the  same  sound 
that  represents  the  ablaut  of  i. 

The  neutral  a  is  exemplified  in  the  following  words  of  the  Kam¬ 
enskoye  dialect: 


Kor.  Kam. 


Chukchee 


kali'yJcm  (stem  kali)  keli'rkin  (stem  kcli) 

nu'tanut  land  (stem  nuta)  nu'tenut  (stem  nute) 

a'kkat  sons  (stem  a'kka)  e'kicel  (stem  ekke) 

aima'wikm  thou  approachest  (stem  eime’urkm  (stem  eimeu) 
aimavS) 

kama'na  dish  (stem  kamg )  keme'ni  (stem  keme) 

Since  a  is  neutral,  these  stems  are  also  combined  with  weak  vow¬ 
els.  For  instance, 


i'tdi-kama'fia  heavy  dish  (from  itdi  heavy,  dear) 

There  are,  however,  cases  in  which  the  a  represents  the  type  a, 


which  requires  the  ablaut, 

e' vil-tg' mtam  goitre,  long  tumor  (stems  i'vil  long,  tg'rntgm 
tumor);  Chukchee  ta'mtgm 

qata'p-e'mat  load  of  food  for  winter  use  Kor.  86.17  (stems  ggtgp 
fish  for  winter  use;  irnt  load);  Chukchee  qata'p-e'mit 
An  example  of  the  occurrence  of  e,  corresponding  to  Chukchee  |, 
is — 

me'yemey  tear  (stem  rneye)\  Chukchee  me'remer  (stem  mere) 

gape'nyilen  she  attacked  her,  Kor.  96.8  (stem peny)\  Chukchee 
pe'nfinen  Kor.  95.10  (stem  p§nr) 
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Since  the  vowel-pair  e-a ,  and  the  vowels  |  and  a  of  Chukchee, 
are  much  more  common  than  the  i  and  u  groups,  the  ablaut  is  not 
as  striking  a  feature  of  Koryak  as  it  is  of  Chukchee. 

In  the  Kamenskoye  dialect  the  ablaut  of  i  and  u  is  not  as  rigidly 
required  as  in  Chukchee.  Particularly  in  word  composition  the 
weak  vowels  often  remain  uninfluenced  by  the  strong  vowels  with 
which  they  come  into  contact.  We  find,  for  instance,— 
napela'-mu'yu  instead  of  napela'-mo'yo  we  are  left. 

The  weak  i  of  Chukchee,  which  is  due  to  the  contraction  of  thi 
and  chi  into  ti  and  ci,  does  not  occur,  since  the  consonantic  cluster 
remains  unchanged. 

palqa' thitnin  or  palqathe'nin  old  age  (compare  Chukchee 
palqa'  tirgin  <palqa'  thir  gin) 

Initial  u  inserted  before  w,  labialized  k  ( wkw ),  and  y,  occurs  here 
as  in  Chukchee,  and  is  neutral. 


Koryak  Chukchee 

uwa'tikin  he  kisses  (stem  uwat)  ukwe'erkm  (stem  ukwet) 

uyal'qub  husband  (stem  uyavquc)  uwif'quc  (stem  uwa£'quci) 
Several  dialects  of  both  groups  of  the  Koryak  have  retained  the 
vowels  e  and  e.  These  have  the  ablaut  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Chukchee. 


Kor.  Kamenskoye  gatai'kilin 
Kor.  Paren  qetei'kilin 
Chukchee  gitii'kilin 


(stem  taiki) 
(stem  teiki) 
(stem  teiki)  . 


he  has  made 


§  18.  Other  Phonetic  Processes 

Lack  of  Vocalic  Contraction. — When  two  vowels  come  together, 
contraction  rarely  occurs. 

Chukchee  Kor.  Kam. 

anqa' -nna'n<anqa' -Enna' n  anqa'-Enna'n  sea-fish 

neuvttin<neu-avttin  naw-a£'ttin  she-dog 

Medial  Consonantic  Processes. — The  alveolars  t  and  6  are  not  pala¬ 
talized  by  following  g  or  h  (see  §  7,  26). 

Chukchee  Koryak 

palqa' ti-r g in  <palqat-gir gin  palqath-e'-nm  old  age 

n  generally  remains  unchanged  before  other  consonants. 

Chukchee  Koryak 

tam-pera'  rkm  <tan-pe?'a'  rkm  tan-peye' ykin  he  looks  well 

qinere' mpei*  take  meat  out  of  kokafipalai' ke  they  take  meat 

kettle  for  me  (stem  mpe)  out  of  kettle  Kor.  27.5 

k  before  other  consonants  occurs. 
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Chukchee 

nigtdqen  <  ni  <  Jct-qen 
The  medial  clusters  fcm,  pn ,  pn, 
occur  in  Koryak. 

Chukchee 

gewmine'  Lin  <  ge-lcminel-lin 

amnilka  <  a-pnl-Jca 
namflila' tinat  78.4  <na-pfd- 
atinat 


Koryak 

niktd'qen  hard 

which  are  absent  in  Chukchee, 

Koryak 

gdkmi'halin  she  brought  forth 
a  child 

apnilka  no  news 
gapfulafivo'lenau  they  told 
about  Kor.  26.1 


Auxiliary  Vowels. — The  most  frequent  auxiliary  vowel  is  /;  but 
a,  which  replaces  Chukchee  d,  also  occurs. 

Chukchee  Koryak 

yara'ni  yaya'na  house 

nitcaqin  ni'ttaqin  heavy 

The  terminal  vowel  /  in  Koryak  often  assumes  a  more  per¬ 
ceptible  nasalisation  than  the  corresponding  Chukchee  sound 
(see  §  2,  p.  645). 

ee'ti  and  ee'trri  to  the  sky  Kor.  14.9,  10. 

(Compare  Chukchee  anqa-6orme'ti  to  the  seashore  67.17) 
Initial  Consonantic  Clusters. — I  have  found  the  following  initial 
clusters  in  the  Koryak  of  Kamenskoye: 


Initial 

Second  sound 

sound 

6 

m  n 

ft 

y 

i 

V 

P 

pi 

pn 

pH 

py 

pi 

t 

tn 

tH 

ty 

tv 

k 

km 

ky 

kl 

Q 

qy 

q\ 

9 

m 

ml 

n 

nl 

* 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  table  agrees  well  with  the  corresponding- 
table  in  Chukchee  (r  being  throughout  replaced  by  y),  ( xcept  that 
tv  occurs,  which  is  impossible  in  Chukchee. 

Kor.  Kam.  Chukchee 

tvi'tikin  he  stands  vett'airkin  (stem  -tvetia) 

tottai' nik-tve' tekm  he  stands  gatve! tbalen 

ori  the  outer  part  of  the 
house  Kor.  43.5 
gatvi'lin  he  stood 
3045°— Bull.  40,  pt.  2—12 - 43 
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However,  vn’ykin  Kor.  13.10<  tva-ykin  loses  its  initial  t. 

The  chano-es  that  occur  in  consonantic  stems  in  medial  and  initial 
position  are  quite  analogous  to  those  of  the  Chukchee,  except  that  k 
appears  with  following  consonant  in  initial  position.  Other  differ¬ 
ences  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Chukchee 

’  I 

Koryak 

Initial 

Stem 

Medial 

Initial 

Stem 

Medial 

pn 

*pn 

mn 

pn 

*pn 

pn 

km 

*km 

wrn 

km 

*  km 

km 

k  or  lik 

*  tk 

tile 

k  or  lik 

*tk 

t6 

k 

*rk 

rk 

k 

*yk 

yk 

9 

*lq 

lq 

? 

*iq 

ig 

v  or  tu  w 

*tv 

tv 

v  or  tv 

*tv 

tv 

pin 

*pn 

mn 

pin 

*pn 

pn 

no 

*nv 

mg 

niv 

*nv 

nv 

rig 

*rg 

r9 

sh  or  yig 

*sh 

sh 

tr  or  rlr 

1  yiy 

*yy 

yy 

*  rr 

rr 

. 

l  yns 

*S8 

SS 

vu  (i) 

*  vy 

v9 

viy 

*vy 

vy 

yu 

*yg 

*  -1 

yig 

*  tg 

Examples: 

pna'xkin  he  whets 
tni'lkm  thou  sewest  it 
tni'vikm  thou  sendest  it 
lemma! tikm  she  brings  forth 

kn'yikm  thou  buyest  it 
piny e' kin  thou  givest  to  him 
qati'  you  left  Kor.  18.5 
ku'lkm  thou  consumest  it 
ki'plik  striking  Kor.  62.4 

va'ikin  he  is 

vafivo'ykin  he  begins  to  stay 
Kor.  13.6 
tvi'tikin  he  stands 
tve'tik  to  stretch  Kor.  38.8 

pyi'ikm  thou  tearest  it  out 
pinlo'xkin  thou  askest  him 
tittu'ikin  he  blows 
tila'lkm  he  moves 

tike' ik  in  thou  smell est  of 


gapna'lin  he  has  whetted 
ganni'lin  he  has  sewed  it 
gcinniu'lin  he  has  sent  it 
gakmi' nalin  she  has  brought 
forth 

gaxku'yUn  he  has  bought  it 
gdlpi'  nyelen  he  has  given 
ga'lqctLin  he  has  left  Kor.  17.3 
ga'tdidin  he  has  consumed  it 
qaykiplct! gitba  strike  him!  Kor. 
23. s' 

ga'tvalen  he  has  been 
gatvafivo'lenau  they  began  to 
stay  Kor.  23.1 
ga'tvilin  he  stood 
ga'tvelen  they  stretched  it  Kor. 

‘  38.8 

gapyi'lin  he  has  torn  it  out 
gapnilo'len  he  has  asked 
gettu'lin  he  has  blowu 
gala'lin  he  has  moved  Kor. 
14.9 

ga'tielen  he  smelled  of 
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yito'lkin  he  pulls  out 
time'km  thou  killest  it 

nito'ykm  he  goes  out 
nivo'ihin  he  begins 

yigi'kin  or  shi'hin  he  digs  out 
yi’yikm  thou  untiest  it 
yi'ssik  to  untie  Kor.  39.2 

yissi'likin  thou  puttest  dowu 
viya'tekin  he  lets  go  (an  ani¬ 
mal) 

vuydlanflivo'ykin  a  snow¬ 
storm  set  in  Kor.  13.10 
yigu'ikin  thou  hi  test  it 
ya'wikin  thou  piercest  it 
yu'Vka  to  eat  Kor.  57.1 
yu'ikin  he  eats 
yina'iJcin  he  flees 

lelapitdoflvo'yJcin  he  looks 
up  Kor.  42.8 
Irregular  is — 

iyaf'ikrn  he  arranges  a  rein¬ 
deer  driving-match 


gait  o' Jen  he  has  pulled  out 
ga'nmilen  he  has  killed  it 
Kor.  43.6 

ganto'len  he  went  out  Kor.  48. 6 
ganvo'len  he  has  begun  Kor. 
48.3” 

ga'shilin  he  has  dug  out 
gayyi’lin  he  has  untied  it 
nassi' nvoqum  they  are  untying 
me  Kor.  39.3 
gassi'lin  he  has  put  down 
gavya’len  he  has  let  go 

gawya'lyolen  there  was  a  snow¬ 
storm  Kor.  13.1 
gaigu'lin  he  has  bitten 
gana'wlin  he  has  pierced  it 
ganu'linat  the}r  have  eaten 
(transitive)  Kor.  57.2 
gayi'nalin  he  has  fled  (intransi¬ 
tive) 

aqaLavnivo' ykm  he  looks  bad 
Kor.  13.8 

gali'yaHin  he  has  arranged  a 
reindeer  driving-match 


Dropping  of  Suffixes. — It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  all  dialects 
of  the  Koryak  tend  to  drop  the  last  syllables  or  sounds — mostly 
suffixes — when  these  are  not  accented 


Kor.  Kara,  mini'lqanmik  or  mini'lqat  (Chukchee  mini'lqanmik) 
let  us  gol 

Kor.  Kam.  gaa'zin,  Kor.  II  (village  Qare'nin)  gey e' Lin  or 
geye'Li  (Chukchee  ge'eLin ),  he  has  come 
Kor.  Kam.  vi'tvitpih ,  Kor.  II  (village  Voyampolka)  vi'tvitpi, 
small  seal 


Kamchadal  (§§  19-23) 
§  19.  Vowels 

(1)  Weak  vowels  l  i  e  u  u  e 

(2)  Strong  vowels  e  e  a  o  o  6  u 

(3)  Neutral  vowels  i  e  i  a  a  u 

a  o  u 
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The  symbols  designate  the  same  sounds  as  those  in  Chukchee. 

i  almost  like  a  diphthong  ie,  long;  a  glide  from  long  i  to  long  o. 
e  like  English  a  in  make ,  long,  lips  wide  apart,  corners  of  mouth 
much  retracted. 

£  French  eu  in  ~beurre. 

6  German  d  in  offnen. 

u  French  u  in  lune ,  but  harder;  more  like  the  Yakut  y. 
d  English  short  o  in  not. 
u  English  u  in  hut. 
u  as  in  Chukchee. 

°,  °,  u  indicate  the  resonance  of  the  respective  vowels;  for  instance, 
in  k!txal  k6ju'ien. 

Unusual  length  and  shortness  are  expressed  by  the  macron  and 
breve  respectively. 

§  20.  Consonants 


Stop 

Affricative 

Nasal 

Continued 

Lateral 

Surd 

Fortis 

Sonant 

Surd 

Fortis 

Surd 

Sonant 

P 

t 

k 

q 

p! 

6 

m 

n 

IV 

a 

/ 

8 

C 

8' 

X • 

V 

z 

j 

(  l 

Palatized  alveolar. 
Anterior  palatal . . . 

k! 

q! 

— 

£! 

9 

t  » 

l 

X 

Glottal . 

w,  y,  h 


f  is  rather  rare;  for  instance,  in  jiit  a  fish  of  the  genus  Coregonus. 
x  German  ch  in  Bach. 
x‘  German  ch  in  ich. 

j  French  j  in  jour ,  but  with  a  weak  preceding  trill,  somewhat  like 
Polish  rz  in  rzeka. 
z  sonant  s,  as  in  French  rose. 

I  as  in  Koryak. 
w ,  y,  always  consonantic. 

£,  glottal  stops,  the  former  only  after  short  vowels,  the  latter 

after  consonants,  as  in  vi'Vvil. 

l\  <5\  n’\  are  pronounced  with  strong  initial  aspiration. 

§20 
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j,  c,  <5,  are  often  pronounced  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  in  dental 
position,  so  that  they  attain  a  lisping  character, — 

j  between  s’  and  z 
c  between  s'  and  s 
6  between  §'  and  5 


I  am  inclined  to  attribute  this  mannerism,  which  is  affected  by 
many  individuals,  to  the  influence  of  the  speech  of  the  Russian 
creoles  and  half-bloods,  who  have  this  peculiarity  in  the  whole  area 
between  the  Kolyma  and  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  In  Krasheninni- 
koff’s  records  there  are  only  slight  indications  of  this  tendency. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  some  of  the  older  dialects  had  this 
tendency.  Thus  Krasheninnikoff  writes  (in  my  transcription) — 

I 


cew.t  (Western  dialect) 
semt  (Southern  dialect) 


earth,  ground 


At  present  in  the  western  dialect,  the  only  one  surviving,  the 
word  is  pronounced  both  cimt  and  simt. 


§  21,  Comparison  with  Chukchee  and  Koryak 
(1)  Chukchee  r ,  Koryak  I  i,  6 ,  s,  or  t,  is  replaced  in  most  cases  by  j, 


Chukchee  Kamchadal 

git,  gir  Jci'ja  thou 

mu’ri  mu’ja  we 


(2)  Chukchee  and  Koryak  g  is 

i  replaced  by  1c 

or  x. 

Chukchee 

Koryak 

Kamchadal 

gum 

gum 

Jci'mma 

I 

gi’nmgi 

yigi'ngm 

xi'ligifi 

fish- net 

(3)  Initial  g  of  the  comitative  and  verbal  prefix  (see  §§  48,  64,  66) 

replaced  by  Id. 

Chukchee 

Koryak 

Kamchadal 

gene'waim 

gana'wana 

Jdne'ium 

with  a  wife 

genu'lin 

ganu'lin 

Tdnu'lclnin 

he  has  eaten 

(4)  Chukchee  gw  (Koryak  gv) 

is  replaced  by 

XV. 

xo'xval  thence 

(5)  Chukchee  and  Koryak  w  and  v  are  replaced  by  Jiv. 

Chukchee 

Koryak 

Kamchadal 

watta'p 

vata'p 

hvata'pt 

reindeer-moss 

va'lE 

va'la 

hvaU 

knife 

wi'ut 

viut 

Jiivt 

whalebone 

vi'n'vi 

vi'nva 

hvi'nve 

secretly 
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Chukchee 

ei£'tin 

ei£'ni 


(6)  The  glottal  stop  following  the  initial  vowel  of  Chukchee  and 
Koryak  is  often  replaced  by  x  or  k  preceding  the  vowel. 

Kor.  Earn.  Kamchadal 

ie'nnrin  xei’ ten  neck 

i£'gir ,  e£gi'lnm  xei' him  wolf 

avLel  a£'Ja£J  ko’lol  snow 

evle£l  ala£,a\  keh'lal  excrement 

(7)  Chukchee  l  and  l  are  replaced  by  tl  and  tt. 

Chukchee  Kamchadal 

tiLe’ahlc  ttek  I  entered 

-  tie  there! 

(8)  In  Kamchadal,  l ,  <5,  c,  and  j  often  replace  one  another  (see  §  2, 
646). 

chijc  thou  art  V it  thou  wert 

txcjin  I  strike  him  txlin  I  struck  him 

(9)  In  the  Sedanka  dialect,  c  changes  to  j;  s  changes  to  z;  and 
sometimes  7r,  k!  change  to  q ,  q! 

Examples: 


Okhotsk  dialect 


Sedanka  dialect 


cuncjtfn 

sonk 

ci'la-tumx 

koni’n 

k/o'lkinin 


they  live 
into  the  wood 
brother 


one 

he  has  come 


juncjtfn 
zonk 
zla-tomx 
quni'n 
qio'lkinin 

(10)  In  the  Sedanka  dialect  there  is  also  a  tendency  to  drop  the  last 
syllables  of  suffixes.  Not  as  many  auxiliary  vowels  occur  as  in  other 
dialects,  and  of  double  consonants  one  is  always  omitted. 

Okhotsk  dialect  Sedanka  dialect 

oJtinum  a'tnom  village 

te'mxicjk  te'vsxis  I  ascend 

ki’mma  kuna'  I 

(11)  Instead  of  the  pure??,  we  find  an??,  with  somewhat  lateral  pro¬ 
nunciation. 


Okhotsk  dialect 

e'uu 


Sedanka  dialect 
Ennu 


then 


§  22.  Vocalic  Ablaut 

In  Kamchadal  the  ablaut  affects  almost  all  the  vowels,  which  are 
much  more  numerous  than  those  of  either  Chukchee  or  Koryak. 

i  changes  to  e.  u  changes  to  o. 

i  changes  to  e  or  a.  ii  changes  to  o. 

t  changes  to  a.  E  changes  to  6  or  u. 

*  O  a  *  &  A  A 

§22 
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Examples: 
ki'stenk  at  the  house 

sunk  in  the  wood 
txf  ink  by  them 
kljt'px’Enk  in  the  trough 

ki'x’tnk  in  the  river 
kuke' -humnin  he  cooked  it 

jk  ^  a 


ke! stank  to  the  house  (stem  kist 
house) 

sonk  to  the  wood  (stem  sun ) 
txa’gnkE  to  them  (stem  itx ) 
k$'px’dnk  to  the  trough  (stem 
kEpx’) 

ke'x'ank  to  the  river  (stem  k'ix') 
koka  jo-Iiumnen  he  began  to  cook 
it 


The  obscure  vowels  /,  e,  a ,  #,  are  neutral,  as  are  also  e,  <z,  6.  In 
this  respect  Kamchadal  differs  from  Chukchee,  in  which  dialect 
vowels  that  are  hard  or  weak  never  appear  as  neutral. 

In  Kamchadal  the  initial  vowels  of  suffixes,  and  auxiliary  vowels, 
are  also  subject  to  the  ablaut,  their  form  being  determined  by  the 
vocalic  character  of  the  stem,  which  is  generally  monosyllabic. 
Thus  a  system  develops  which  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  vocalic 
harmony  of  the  Ural  Altaic  languages. 


ki'stenk  at  the  house  ke' stank  to  the  house  (stem  kist) 

kg'Vxgnk  at  the  lake  ks’px'Enk  at  the  trough 

(stemT'dr*)  kg'j)X‘gnk  to  the  trough  (stem  kEpx) 


tisunulo'tijk  I  always  live  in  the  woods  ( ti  I;  sun  wood;  u  auxiliary 
vowel;  lo  to  live;  t  always;  -jk  I) 


§  23.  Other  Phonetic  Processes 


Consonantic  Clusters. — In  Kamchadal  consonantie  clusters  are  of 
frequent  occurrence.  I  have  found,  for  instance,  ktxt ,  txcj,  txcjh, 
txctx ,  ntxcjh ,  k!lkn. 

Sometimes  auxiliary  vowels  are  inserted,  or  some  of  the  consonants 
have  a  decided  vocalic  resonance,  but  more  often  the  clusters  are  free 
from  vocalic  elements.  The  peculiar  consonantie  character  of  pro¬ 
nunciation  may  be  observed  also  among  the  Russianized  Kamchadal; 
and  the  natives  are  taunted  by  the  Russian  creoles,  and  even  in  the 
intercourse  of  various  villages,  on  account  of  this  peculiarity  of  their 
speech.  Nevertheless  not  all  consonantie  clusters  are  admissible. 

U  changes  to  nl. 

ko'lol  (absolute  form),  kolo'nT  <kdlol-V  (instrumental),  snow 
e'lhein  (absolute  form),  ini  <il-l  (instrumental),  ear  (pi.  isl) 
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Note,  however, 

lul  (absolute  form),  lule'T  <  IHI-T  (instrumental),  eye 
Auxiliary  Vow  els. — Auxiliary  vowels  are  introduced  to  avoid  con¬ 
sonance  clusters  originating  by  composition,  although  the  corre¬ 
sponding  clusters  may  be  admissible  in  the  stem  itself.  All  neutral 
vowels  perform  this  function.  Although  /  is  more  frequent  than 
all  the  others,  u,  e,  e,  (a),  are  also  found  rather  often. 

lule'T  <  lul-T  eye 
tveta'tijlc  <  tveta't—jlc  I  work 

Initial  Clusters. — The  prefix  Tc!  is  omitted  before  7c  and  Icf 
Tdo'Tkinin  he  has  come 

The  prefix  7c  before  initial  Tc  and  7c!  changes  to  x. 
xke'jxtik  accept  him 

The  prefix  t  of  the  first  person  singular  is  dropped  before  verbal 
stems  with  initial  t. 

txlin  <  ttxlin  I  struck  him 

The  prefix  t  of  the  first  person  singular  changes  to  l  before 
verbal  stems  with  initial  6i  or  6i. 

Tci'mma  bibi'ninijTc  <  t-dinin-jk  I  sew 
Compare  also 

Chukchee  Kor.  Kam.  Kamcbadal 

evtqin  a'ttm  e'fleelax  the  bad  one 

wuwHelTca'lhin  ietie’lnin  di'xdax  shrew 

Stems  with  the  initial  clusters  17c  and  rfc,  when  appearing  at  the 
beginning  of  a  word,  add  a  preceding  vowel. 

i'Tkarujc<T7c-r-jc  (Chukchee  qatifrJcrn<lqdt-r7cin )  he  leaves 

In  other  cases  the  Chukchee  l  or  r  of  these  clusters  is  replaced 
by  6  and  c  respectively. 

cTcla'ujTc  <  cklau-jlc  (Chukchee  Tcila' urkm  <r7cilau-rkm)  e  runs 

§  24.  Accent 

In  all  three  languages  the  accent  usually  recedes  to  the  beginning  of 
the  word,  even  as  far  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  syllable  from  the  end. 

Chukchee  pa' ri Limn  shoulder-blade 
Kor.  Kam.  mqe' shiqenat  those  two  that  have  been  bought 
Kamchadal  k! ta' tilkajuknan  they  began  to  perform  the  cere¬ 
monial 
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To  give  emphasis  to  the  word,  the  accent  may  be  thrown  upon  the 
last  syllable,  the  vowel  of  which  then  changes  to  o. 


Chukchee  tipenrirko'n  <  tiper  nfirkin 
Kor.  Kam.  tipenn'eko,n<tipe'nn‘ekin 
Kamchadal  tipencijo' n  <  tipe'ncijm 


1  attack  him 


MORPHOLOGY  (§§  25-129.) 

§25.  Morphological  Processes 

The  Chukchee  group  of  languages  uses  a  great  variety  of  morpho¬ 
logical  processes  for  expressing  grammatical  relations.  The  unity  of 
the  syntactic  group  which  forms  a  close  unit  is  maintained  by  a  law 
of  vocalic  harmony  which  requires  that  if  one  vowel  of  the  unit  is 
strong,  all  the  others,  that  may  be  either  weak  or  strong,  must  also 
take  the  strong  form.  This  law  does  not  act  in  any  particular  direc¬ 
tion  ;  but  whenever  a  strong  vowel  appears  in  any  part  of  the  word, 
it  strengthens  all  the  other  preceding  and  following  vowels.  In  the 
present  condition  of  the  language,  this  law  is  not  quite  strictly  con¬ 
fined  to  certain  vowels ;  but  a  few  stems  and  endings  that  have  no 
vocalic  element  except  auxiliary  vowels  are  always  strong.  It  may 
be,  of  course,  that  here  strong  vocalic  elements  have  been  lost. 

Stems  appear  almost  always  with  morphological  affixes.  Only  par¬ 
ticles  and  a  number  of  nouns  occur  as  independent  members  of  the 
sentence  in  the  form  of  the  simple  stem,  their  independence  being 
indicated  by  their  failure  to  modify  their  weak  vowels  in  conformity 
with  the  strong  vowels  of  those  words  with  which  they  are  most 
closely  associated.  The  general  occurrence  of  nominal  affixes,  and  the 
restriction  of  stem  forms  occurring  independentl}7  to  certain  phonetic 
types  of  nouns,  make  it  plausible  that  we  are  dealing  here  also  with 
a  loss  of  older  affixes.  If  this  view  should  be  correct,  there  would  be 
no  forms  of  nouns  or  verbs  and  related  classes  of  words  without  affixes. 
Either  the  stems  consist  of  consonantic  clusters  or  they  are  monos}7]  - 
labic  or  polysyllabic.  Only  predicative  stems  consist  of  consonantic 
clusters.  Denominative  stems  have  fuller  phonetic  values.  In  all 
polysyllabic  stems  a  certain  symmetry  of  form  is  required  by  the  laws 
of  vocalic  harmony  ;  so  that  in  the  same  stem  we  find,  besides  neutral 
vowels,  only  strong  vowels  or  only  weak  vowels. 
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Owing  to  the  inadmissibility  of  extended  consonantic  clusters,  and 
to  the  avoidance  of  initial  consonantic  clusters,  stems  undergo  im¬ 
portant  changes  due  to  the  insertion  of  auxiliary  vowels,  to  elision 
of  consonants,  or  modification  of  consonants,  according  to  the  position 
and  connections  of  the  stems  in  the  word. 

Composition  of  stems  is  of  extended  use;  and  we  find  many  types 
of  composition  of  denominative,  predicative,  and  of  denominative 
with  predicative  stems,  which  form  firm  units.  Owing  to  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  some  of  these  stems,  they  never  appear  outside  of  such  com¬ 
pounds,  and  therefore  take  on  the  aspects  of  elements  that  are  no 
longer  free,  although  their  phonetic  character  and  general  appearance 
are  such  that  they  might  appear  as  independent  elements.  Certain 
particles  are  also  incorporated  in  the  word  complex.  The  stems 
which  are  united  in  such  synthetic  groups  influence  one  another  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  laws  of  vocalic  harmony  and  by  contact  phenomena, 
which  often  modify  the  terminal  sound  of  the  first  member  of  a  com¬ 
pound,  and  the  initial  sound  of  the  following  member,  or  cause  the 
introduction  of  auxiliary  vowels.  Although  ordinarily  these  com¬ 
pounds  originate  by  a  simple  juxtaposition  of  stems,  there  are  cases 
in  which  certain  formative  elements  may  be  recognized. 

The  function  of  a  simple  or  compound  nominal  or  verbal  unit  in 
the  sentence  is  further  determined  by  reduplication,  prefixes,  and 
suffixes. 

Reduplication  is  confined  to  denominating  concepts,  and  is  of  pecu¬ 
liar  character,  the  first  part  of  the  stem  being  repeated  at  the  close  of 
the  stem  as  far  as  the  first  consonant  following  the  first  vowel.  This 
gives  the  impression  of  a  partially  suppressed  repetition  of  the  stem: 
for  instance,  stem  orgo  sledge,  reduplicated  m^go-or. 

Both  prefixes  and  suffixes  are  numerous.  The  same  phonetic  laws 
that  cause  a  differentiation  of  the  forms  of  the  stem  cause  differentia¬ 
tion  in  the  manner  of  joining  affixes  to  the  stems  or  to  the  compounds. 
In  some  cases  a  distinction  between  compounds  and  words  with  affixes 
is  difficult  to  draw,  neither  is  it  possible  to  carry  through  a  rigid  dis¬ 
tinction  between  nominal  and  verbal  affixes.  There  is  great  freedom 
in  the  use  of  stems  for  either  predicative  or  denominative  purposes. 

In  the  Chukchee  language  nominal  concepts  are  classified  as 
common  nouns  and  proper  names.  A  nominal  singular  and  plural 

occur,  but  in  Koryak  we  find  besides  these  a  dual.  As  in  many 
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American  languages,  the  relation  between  subject  and  predicate  is 
conceived  differently  in  the  case  of  the  transitive  and  of  the  intransi¬ 
tive  verb. 

The  relation  between  noun  and  verb  is  expressed  by  inflection  of 
the  noun.  A  subjective  form  of  the  noun  expresses  the  subject  of 
the  transitive  verb  and  an  absolute  form  designates  the  subject  of 
the  intransitive  and  the  object  of  the  transitive  verb.  The  subjective 
form  is  primarily  instrumental.  It  expresses  also  the  object  which 
is  used  in  the  performance  of  an  action  as:  cooking  (with)  meat. 
It  would  seem  that  the  transitive  verb  has  primarily  a  passive  sig¬ 
nificance,  but  this  view  does  not  satisfactorily  explain  many  of  the 
forms. 

Locative  ideas — in,  at,  towards,  from — are  expressed  by  means  of 
nominal  postpositions.  These  are  given  extended  meanings  and  are 
applied  to  express  a  variety  of  relations  between  verb  and  indirect 
object.  The  genetive  relation  is  not  ordinarily  expressed  by  post¬ 
positions  and  is  not  analogous  to  a  case  form,  but  is  rather  expressed 
by  derivatives  which  signify,  pertaining  to,  belonging  to.  These 
elements  are  even  added  to  the  personal  pronoun  to  express  posses¬ 
sive  relations.  The  characteristic  American  incorporated  possessive 
pronoun  is  not  found.  Demonstrative  ideas  are  expressed  with 
great  nicety  particularly  in  the  Chukchee  dialect.  The  syntactic 
forms  of  the  personal  demonstrative  and  indefinite  pronouns  are 
analogous  to  the  corresponding  forms  of  proper  names. 

In  the  predicate  are  expressed  singular  and  plural,  (in  Koryak  also 
dual),  tense  and  modality.  There  is  no  distinction  made  between 
inclusive  and  exclusive  first  person  plural.  Declarative  and  inter¬ 
rogative  have  the  same  forms.  Among  the  tenses  only  the  future  is 
derived  from  the  verb  theme  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  formation 
of  modes.  A  continuative  is  expressed  by  a  derived  form,  the 
verbal  theme  being  expanded  by  the  snffix-irlan.  Other  temporal 
concepts  are  expressed  by  nominal  derivatives,  and  temporal  subor¬ 
dination  is  often  expressed  by  syntactic  forms  of  the  verbal  noun. 
Other  modes  are  a  subjunctive,  expressing  conditional  and  other 
subordinate  clauses — which,  however,  is  very  rarely  used,  an 
exhortative  and  an  imperative. 

The  verb  complex  consists  of  pronominal  prefixes  which  enter  into 

combination  with  temporal  and  modal  prefixes.  These  are  followed 
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by  the  verbal  theme  which  takes  additional  temporal  and  moda 
suffixes.  The  end  of  the  verbal  complex  is  a  pronominal  suffix.  Ii 
the  transitive  verb,  the  pronominal  prefix  designates  the  subject,  th 
pronominal  suffix  the  object.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  expres 
the  predicate  in  the  form  of  a  predicating  noun  analogous  to  a  rela 
tive  clause.  For  instance,  instead  of  I  kill  the  reindeer,  th 
Chukchee  will  say,  the  reindeer  are  the  ones  whom  i  killed 
These  forms  receive  a  treatment  different  from  that  of  the  true  verb 

Stems  may  be  developed  by  affixing  subordinate  elements.  Then 
are  a  number  of  attributive  elements  of  this  class  such  as  large 
small,  numerous.  Furthermore,  we  find  locative  terms  such  as 

WHAT  IS  ON,  WITH,  ON  TOP  OF,  NEAR,  INSIDE  OF  SOMETHING  ELS1 

and  also,  what  is  similar  to,  what  is  used  for,  what  is  pro 

VIDED  WITH  SOMETHING,  A  RECEPTACLE  FOR  SOMETHING.  Nomina 
forms  derived  from  verbs  are  abstract  nouns,  results  of  actions 
instruments.  The  verb  is  developed  by  adverbial  suffixes  expressing 
for  instance,  reciprocity,  a  desiderative,  single  action,  intensity 
beginning,  duration,  causation,  negation  and  also  ideas  like,  tc 
feel  like  something  or  the  bad  temper  of  the  speaker.  Verbs 
derived  from  nouns  are  to  bring,  take  off,  look  for,  consumi 
something.  Prefixes  are  quite  numerous  and  are  largely  of  ar 
attributive  or  adverbial  character  as,  a  little,  quite,  all,  en¬ 
tirely,  MERELY,  SOMEWHAT,  TRULY,  NOT. 

Furthermore,  words  may  be  compounded  quite  freely,  adverbs 
with  verbs,  verbal  stems  among  themselves,  nouns  among  them¬ 
selves.  Nouns  are  also  incorporated  in  the  verbal  complex,  both 
as  the  subject  of  the  intransitive  verb  and  the  object  of  the  tran¬ 
sitive  verb.  Such  incorporated  themes  are  used  both  for  habitual 
and  single  actions. 

§  26.  Comparison  of  Dialects 

The  chief  differences  between  Chukchee  and  Koryak  lie  in  the  lesser 
amount  of  consonantic  decay  of  stems  in  Koryak,  the  modification  of 
stems  due  to  phonetic  processes  being  considerably  less  extended  in  the 
latter  dialect;  in  the  lesser  extent  of  the  occurrence  of  the  ablaut  in 
the  Koryak;  and  in  the  substitution  of  other  consonants  for  the  Chuk¬ 
chee  r,  which  process  is  more  pronounced  in  Koryak  I  than  in  Kor¬ 
yak  II.  Besides  this,  Koryak  I  is  characterized  by  the  restriction  of 

the  forms  of  the  Chukchee  plural  to  the  dual,  while  a  distinct  form; 
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is  used  by  all  the  Koryak  dialects,  even  those  that  have  no  dual 
for  expressing  the  plural. 

Chukchee  and  Koryak  are  so  much  alike,  that  the  languages,  are 
mutually  intelligible  at  least  in  part.  On  the  northern  border  of 
the  Koryak  territory  a  considerable  amount  of  lexicographic  bor¬ 
rowing  may  be  noticed,  which  extends  even  as  far  as  the  Anadyr 
country.  Thus  we  find — 

Kolyma  Chukchee  tegge'hn'km  he  desires 

Anadyr  Chukchee  tegge'hirkin  or  gaimo! tirkin 

Koryak,  Kamenskoye  tajja'nikm  or  gaima'tekin 

Of  these  words,  the  first  one  is  common  to  Chukchee  and  Koryak, 
while  the  second  is  Koryak  and  is  borrowed  from  them  by  the  Anadyr 
Chukchee. 

Kotyma  Chukchee  wetha'urkm  he  speaks 

Anadyr  Chukchee  wetha'urkm  and  vanava' tirkin 

Koryak,  Kamenskoye  vetha'vekm  and  vanava' tekin 

The  lexical  differences  between  Koryak  and  Chukchee  are  consider¬ 
able.  Still  certain  Chukchee  words  that  do  not  occur  in  the  Kamen¬ 
skoye  dialect  re-appear  in  other  dialects,  some  even  in  remote  villages 
in  the  valleys  of  Kamchatka. 


AGAIN 

NEGATION 

WHALE 

Chukchee  .... 

lu'mha 

(refusal) 

qare'm 

re*w 

Koryak,  Kamenskoye 

gu'mla 

qaye'm 

yu'ni  (stem  yunyu ) 

Koiyak  II  Qare'nm  . 

i'nnik 

i'  hut 

yu'hi  (stem  yunyu) 

Koryak  II,  Lesna 
(Kamchatka).  .  . 

Kerek . 

Karnchadal  .... 

hgi'mmen 

qate'mmi 

yaew 

yu'fiyu  (stem  yunyu) 

On  the  whole,  however,  all  branches  of  the  Koryak,  even  in  their 
most  distinct  dialects, — like  those  of  the  Kerek  near  Cape  Anannon  on 
Bering  Sea,  and  of  Voyampolka  on  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk, — are  much 
more  closely  related  among  themselves  than  to  the  Chukchee. 

In  the  pronunciation  of  men  of  the  Kolyma  district  many  intervocalic 
consonants  are  dropped  (see  §  13).  This  is  not  so  common  among 
the  men  of  the  Anadyr  Chukchee,  who  use  both  the  fuller  forms  and 
those  with  dropped  consonants.  Among  the  Kolyma  people  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  pronunciation  of  men  and  that  of  women  is  so 
regular  that  the  use  of  the  fuller  forms  by  the  eastern  people  lays 
them  open  to  ridicule  as  using  the  speech  of  women. 
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Nouns  (§§  27-55). 

§  27.  General  Remarks 

The  noun  appears  in  a  number  of  forms  and  with  a  number  of  suf¬ 
fixes,  the  interpretation  of  which  is  not  easy.  A  few  of  these  have 
clearly  purely  syntactic  meaning',  while  others  appear  rather  as  post¬ 
positions  which  are  somewhat  loosely  connected  with  the  noun.  Some 
elements  of  this  group  seem  to  form  compound  nouns,  while  I  suspect 
that  others  may  have  a  verbal  character. 

The  forms  which  are  clearly  syntactic  are — 

(1)  The  absolute  form,  which  expresses  the  subject  of  the  intransi¬ 
tive  verb,  and  the  object  of  the  transitive  verb. 

(2)  The  absolute  form,  plural. 

(3)  The  subjective  form,  which  expresses  the  subject  of  the  transitive 
verb,  and  the  instrument  with  which  an  action  is  performed.  In 
several  cases  our  indirect  object  appears  as  direct  object,  while  our 
direct  object  appears  as  instrument,  somewhat  as  in  the  two  expres¬ 
sions  i  give  it  to  him  and  i  bestow  him  with  it.  In  Kamchadal 
this  form  is  not  used  for  the  subject  of  the  transitive  verb,  but  the 
locative-possessive.  In  Koryak  sometimes  the  one  form  is  used, 
sometimes  the  other. 

(4)  The  locative  possessive  expresses  the  place  where  an  event  hap¬ 
pens  or  where  an  action  is  performed.  With  terms  designating  living 
beings  it  expresses  possession. 

Suffixes  which  express  the  allative  and  ablative  form  a  second  group. 
These  are  not  so  distinctively  syntactic  forms,  but  give  the  impression 
of  post-positions,  particular^  since  they  appear  sometimes  in  compo¬ 
sition  with  syntactic  forms  of  the  first  group. 

A  third  class,  quite  distinct  from  the  first  two  in  form  as  well  as  in 
function,  comprises  derivations  of  nouns  and  verbs  which  express 
what  belongs  to,  what  pertains  to,  that  which  has  the  quality 
of  something,  the  possessor  of,  the  measure  of  being  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  condition.  These  are  frequently  used  to  express  the  relations 
between  two  nouns  or  between  an  adjective  and  a  noun. 

The  fourth  class  expresses  mainly  various  types  of  emphatic  forms 
of  the  noun. 

We  shall  first  take  up  the  syntactic  forms. 
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ri’Lu  carcass  65.14 

A  • 

afs'qe'ku  a  barren  doe  97.17 
venke'nfu  a  mother  doe 


The  Absolute  Form  (§§  28-32). 

§  28.  ABSOLUTE  FORM  EXPRESSED  BY  STEM 

The  absolute  form  of  the  noun  serves  to  express  the  subject  of  the 
intransitive  verb  and  the  object  of  the  transitive  verb.  It  shows  a 
great  variety  of  formations. 

The  absolute  form  is  expressed  by  the  nominal  stem.  This  form 
can  occur  only  in  those  cases  in  which  the  terminal  sound  is  a  vowel  or 
a  single  consonant.  Since  no  ending  occurs,  the  stem  has  no  ablaut. 
Examples  are — 

(1)  Stems  with  terminal  vowels: 
kitve'yu  old  walrus  8.12,  14 
ELa'  mother  30.6 
qe'li  cap 
lo'lo  penis  45.1 

O  O  A 

(2)  Stems  or  compounds  with  single  terminal  consonant  (including 
diphthongs  in  i  and  u).  To  this  class  belong  words  ending  in  y,  w , 
P,  m,  t,  n,  k,  <5,  r,  q,  l. 

ELd'qai  little  mother  35.5 
ni'nqqi  little  child  37.14 
mi'rgew  a  suit  of  armor  116.24 
reF'w  whale  73.4 
inpine' w  old  woman  19.5 
tmu’p  blue  fox  96.17 
re'lup  quid 

vdem  river  37.3  (Koryak  ver- 
y$m ,  va'yam  Kor.  17.6,  ac¬ 
cording  to  dialect) 
ret  trail  37.1 

le'ut  head  44.11  (Koryak  7a'- 
wut  Kor.  82.11) 
ne'wan  wife  36.3  (Koryak  Tia'- 
wan ) 

Ai'wan  the  Ai'wan  7.1 
na'nqan  belly  43.9 
uwde'qu6  husband  105.12 
Ice' per  wolverene  78.2,  qdjper 
92.21  ( ke'pera,  78.11)  (Kor¬ 
yak  qapay ) 

kri'mqor  three-year-old  doe 

117.9 

wanqa's’qor  two-year-old  doe 

117.10 


e'lhar  polar  fox  92.19 
intu’ulpir  son-in-law  80.6 
u'nel  thong-seal  70.7 
pe'nvel  two-year-old  buck 
117.12 

me' mil  seal  96.4  (Koryak  me'- 
mil  Kor.  90.6) 
lu'mnil  story  61.5 
jpe'kul  butcher-knife  85.23 
(Kor.  pa'qul  Kor.  78.23) 
ne'lval  herd  49.3 
qe'ptiril  backbone  51.3 
qla'ul  man  43.1  (Kor.  qla'vnil 
Kor.  17.4) 

uwi'k  body  35.11  (Kor.  32.5) 
ka'mak  evil  spirit  61.6  (Kor. 
35.5) 

ai'mdk  carcass  81.17 
gmni'lc  game  84.28  (Koryak 
gi’ynik  Kor.  61.8) 
e'ek  lamp  68.12,  106.18 
pu'req  white  whale  96.9 
o' Laq  sea-lion  65.16 
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(3)  Stems  ending  in  two  consonants  generally  insert  a  vowel  in  the 
terminal  consonatic  cluster. 

qe'pil  football  (stem  qepl)\  (Kor.  Kam.  qa'pil ;  Kor.  Par.  qepil) 

mdvqim  arrow  75.23 

lo' nil  walrus-blubber  47.4 

pi' nil  tidings  61.5 

te'nil  trunk  96.3 

§  29.  REDUPLICATED  FORMS 


Some  stems  are  reduplicated. 

(1)  Monosyllabic  stems  are  doubled.  When  the  contact  between 
the  last  consonant  of  the  repeated  word  and  of  the  stem  form  an  inad¬ 
missible  cluster,  the  usual  changes  occur. 


Koryak : 


Stem 

Reduplicated  absolute  form 

nim 

ni'mnim  settlement  7.7 

Mr 

M'rMr  combination-suit  37.8 

yin 

di'ndin 1  fire  39.11 

eel 

d'leH  excrement  80.11;  (e£7u  81 

tig 

li'glig  (Kor.  lighg)  egg 

rig 

n’ grig  hair 

orri 

o' mom  (Kor.  o' mom)  heat 

lin 

li'nti  heart  (see  §31,  3) 

pon 

po'mpo  fly  agaric  (see  §31,  3) 

tuw 

tu'wtuw  word 

ot 

o' tot  chief 

tot 

to'ttot  bag-pillow  29.5 

wut 

wu'twut  leaf 

gil 

gilgil  sea  ice  8.14 

0 ei£ftit  Anser  segetum) 

Ml 

o 

M'lMl  navel  string  Kor.  63.10 

pip 

pi' pip  comb  Kor.  78.9 

vit 

vi'tvit  ringed  seal  Kor.  17.12 

flai 

flai'fiai  mountain  Kor.  42.2 

vmj 

'wi'yiwi  breath  Kor.  33.8 

(2)  Stems  ending  in  a  consonantic  cluster  always  insert  an  auxiliary 
vowel  (§  8),  and  therefore  appear  in  dissyllabic  form.  The  redupli¬ 
cation  consists  in  the  repetition  of  the  beginning  of  the  word  at  the 


§29 
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end,  including  the  initial  consonant, 
following  the  first  vowel. 

vowel,  and  the  first  consonant 

Stem 

Reduplicated  absolute  form 

pilfi 

pi'lhipil  famine 

qerg 

qe'rgiqer  light 

tirk 

ti'rkitir  sun 

terg 

te'rgiter  crying  20.12 

tirg 

tirgitir  meat  48.8 

tumg 

tu'mgitum  companion  103.35 

mitk 

mi'tkamit  blubber  47.4 

(Kor.)  ye'lk 

ye'lkiyel  pudding  Kor.  34.2 

muL  19.3 

mu' Lumul  25.3  blood 

*wilq 

wilquul  22.7  coal  (Kor.  Kam. 

wu'lkuul ,  cf.  Kor.  31.9) 

*qerg  (Kor.  Kam.  qesh) 

qe'rgiqer  light  (Kor.  Kam. 
qe'shiqes) 

vi'yilviyil  image  ( viyilviyil 
Kor.  32.3) 

viyil  (Kor.  vyil) 

A  number  of  words  of  this  group,  particularly  those  beginning  with 
a  vowel,  repeat  the  stem  vowel  before  the  repeated  syllable. 


Stem 

org 

orrik 

wus’q  (Kor.  Kam.  vus'q) 
el 

il 

ydq 

(yil)  yi'liil  language  7. 10 
yir 

Related  to  this  group  are — 

eiv 

sun 


Reduplicated  absolute  form 

o'rgoor  sledge 
o'mkoom  79.5  willow 
wu's’quus  (Kor.  vu's’quvus 
cf.  Kor.  57.6)  darkness 
etleel  summer  (Kor.  Kam. 
a'laal) 

i'liil  rain  (Kor.  Kam.  mu' qamuq) 
yaqd'q 

..  ,  nose 
yaqaaq 

yi'riir  a  full  one  86.29 

ei'veei  part  of  meat  given  to 
neighbors,  alms  (Kor.  Kam. 
ai'vaai  cf.  Kor.  63.12) 

Ernie' n  fish  (Kor.  Kam.  Ennd'n ) 


(3)  Some  bases  which  end  in  inadmissible  sound-clusters  have  initial 
or  terminal  reduplication,  and  insert  auxiliary  vowels. 

Reduplicated  absolute  form. 


Stem 

iml  (Kor.  iml) 
mlU  (Kor.  mlti) 

elv ,  ilv  (see  elve' tula  89. 32;  qe'l- 
vulin  88.1) 

3045°— Bull.  40,  pt.  2—12 - 44 


mi' mil  water  (Kor.  mi'miV) 
mii! mil  louse  (Kor.  mu' mil; 

mi'mib  Kor.  55.1) 
ilvilu'  wild  reindeer  88.4  (Kor. 
Kam.  ilhu'lu ,  elhu'lu) 
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(4)  Dissyllabic  words  repeat  the 
word: 

Stem 

mere, 
qo£le  41.5 
yile  (see  90.2) 
yili  (Kor.  dil) 

quli 

nute 

yi'lqd(t )  (Kor.  Kam.  yilqa\t ]) 

Koryak: 

mi'tqa 

qanga 

Tci'lka 


first  syllable  at  the  end  of  the 

Reduplicated  absolute  form 

me'remer  tears  116.8 
qo£le'qoH  snuff  41.4 
yi'leil  marmot  89.33 
yi'liil  tongue  48.8  (Kor.  di'Jnl 
Kor.  56.4) 
quli'qul  voice  44.7 
nu'tenut  land 

yi'lqdil  sleep  (Kor.  Kam.  yi'l- 
qayiJ) 

mi'tqamit  oil  Kor.  90.17 
qa'ngaqan  fire  Kor.  30.8 
Tci'lkakil  shell-fish  Kor.  70.2 


(5)  Some  polysyllabic  words  double  the  whole  word. 
ene'nenen  southeast  wind 


In  Kamchadal  analogous  forms  are  derived  principally  from  ad¬ 
jective  stems: 

o'mlax  warm  *  o’mom  heat 

a’txHax  bright  a'txatx  light 

txu'nldx  dark  txu'ntxun  darkness 

tpilhe'tijlc  I  suffer  from  hun-  pi'lhrpil  and  pe'IJiepel  famine 
ger 

Other  Kamchadal  forms  of  duplication  and  reduplication  for  the 
absolute  forms  are: 

du'xdux  rain  (stem  dux) 
pa'lapal  leaf  (stem  pal) 

Tcd'mlolcdm  marrow  (Chukchee  Ta'mil\  Kor.  Kam.  lci'mit) 
lu'nulunuld  heart  (Chukchee  li'rtti ;  Kor.  li'nlin) 

Note  1. — A  number  of  stems  which  in  Koryak  form  their  absolute 
form  b}^  duplication  have  different  forms  in  Chukchee. 


Chukchee  Kor.  Kam. 

go'pki  elk  ve'plcavep 

n'rki  walrus  yi'ylcayiTc 

Presumably  the  Koryak  has  retained  here  the  older  forms. 

Note  2. — In  a  few  cases  the  reduplicated  or  doubled  form  is  used 
not  only  in  the  absolute  form,  but  also  with  other  suffixes  and  in  com¬ 
position. 
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ke'rker  combination-suit  (stem  ker);  Kor.  I  Jcey'Tcey  (stem  key)  ; 
kerke'rgupu  and  ke’rgupu  from  the  combination-suit;  ke'rkerik 
in  the  combination-suit 
na'wker  woman’s  suit 
nimni'mgupu  from  the  settlement  10.12 

gelgeli' tkrnik  on  the  ice  fields  7.3;  geli'tkmik  on  the  sea-ice  9.2 
merrdi'tkinik  on  top  of  the  water  9.3 


Note  3. — It  is  not  impossible  that  the  forms 


yara'ni  house 
yoro'ni  sleeping-room 
ya'rar  drum 


(see  §  30) 


contain  reduplicated  stems  in  which  the  initial  r  has  changed  to  y. 

§  30.  SUFFIXES  -n,  -ill 


Stems  ending  in  a  vowel  take  the  suffixes,  in  Chukchee  - n ,  -ft/,  in 
Koryak  -ne,  - na ,  according  to  dialect. 


Iu'onetun  name  of  a  spirit  22.6 

kuke'ni  kettle  ( ku'kek  75.13);  Kor.  Kam.  kuka'na ;  Kor.  Par. 
kake'ne 

yoro'ni  sleeping-room  107.9 

yara'ni  house  7.8;  30.11  (Kor.  yaya'na  Kor.  22.4) 

keme'ni  dish  86.23;  87.31,  33  '( kama'gti  to  a  dish  88.24)  (Kor. 

kama'fii  Kor.  64.3) 
qora'ni  reindeer  51.6 

ripe'ni  stone  hammer  77.13,  16  (Kor.  yipa'na  Kor.  43.2) 
ei£,m  wolf  78.2,  96.28 
u pa' Hi  broth  (Kor.  ipa'na  Kor.  28.6) 

Stems  ending  in  two  consonants,  or  in  consonants  that  can  not  form 
clusters  with  the  terminal  n,  take  the  ending  -n  with  a  connective 
vowel,  /,  e;  after  q  the  connective  vowel  is  d  (Kor.  Kam.  a). 

pok gin  spear  97.27  ( poi'go  117.29)  (Kor. poi' gin) 
na'nqan  belly  43.9  (Kor.  Par.  na'nqan ) 
riggo'lgin  cellar  36.8  (nggolge'ti  to  the  cellar  36.10) 
re'mkin  people  8.8,  10  ( re'mku  107.20)  (Kor.  ya'mkin  Kor.  39.7) 
tu'mgin  companion  38.12  (tu'mgd  37.7) 
gi'thin  lake  37.4  ( gi'thik  in  a  Jake  37.5) 
upa'lhm  tallow  87.4  ( upa'lha  86.23) 
gi'lJun  skin  23.9 
gela’rgin  gray  fox  96.14 
e'tm  fat  (Kor.  a! tin  Kor.  15.4) 

ELi'gm  father  73.10  (stem  l) 
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ke'nitvin  boy  11.7 

Jcopa'lhm  walrus-blubber  12.6  (kopa'lha  14.11) 
yi'lgin  month  7.2 

avttin  dog  135.20  ( avttu  135.20)  (Kor.  avtta£n  Kor.  48.8) 

keinin  brown  bear  78.3  (keinu  136.20)  (Kor.  Kam.  kai'Tiin) 

reLoi'nm  big  old  carcass  136.19 

kokai'nin  big  kettle  33.10 

i'nn  fur  shirt  83.24  ( i'ru  116.26) 

wu'kwun  stone  (stem  wukw  R  3.19)  (Kor.  vu' gviri) 

ni'lhm  thong  41.10  (Kor.  ni'lnin  Kor.  40.5,  8) 

To  this  group  belong  the  endings  -Ihin,  - ynm ,  - thin ,  - girqm , 
-yinn  -lin  (see  §  §  52;  53;  98;  1,99,8;  106,  44) 

§  31.  ABSOLUTE  FORM  WITH  LOSS  OF  PHONETIC  ELEMENTS 

(1)  Stems  ending  in  a  vowel  weaken  their  terminal  vowel  or  lose  it 
entirely.  Those  ending  in  e  often  change  it  to  i  slightly  nasalized. 

va'lE  knife  15.13;  16.4;  43.7  (stem  va'la) 

n'rki  walrus  8.5 

Tce'lE  an  evil  spirit  61.6 

dU'mfii  buck  (stem  tumfia) 

knmi'nti  three-year-old  buck  117.11 

u'mki  bear  110.11 

wi'ur  scraping  board  (stem  wiuri) 

e'wid  small  bag  (stem  ewitu) 

In  case  the  loss  of  terminal  vowel  results  in  an  inadmissible  terminal 
cluster,  auxiliary  vowels  are  introduced: 

e'kiJc  son  (stem  ekke) 

e'rim ,  e'rem  chief  (stem  erme) 

ku'kil  one-eyed  (stem  kuwle  <  *kukle ) 

lu'kil  driving-reindeer,  not  properly  broken  in;  (stem  luwle 

<* lukle\ ) 

(2)  Stems  ending  in  -nv  lose  their  terminal  v. 

e'wgan  incantation  129.18  (stem  ewganv) 
e'tin  master  122.38  (stem  etmv ) 

(3)  Stems  ending  in  n  with  preceding  vowel  drop  the  terminal  n  or 
at  least  reduce  its  pronunciation  to  a  voiceless  n.  This  occurs  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Chukchee. 
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Chukchee  Kor.  Kam. 

ena'nvina  scraper  (stem  ena'n-  ena'nvina  (stem  enanvman ) 

vina'n ) 

ke/hu'ne  staff  (stem  kefiu'nefi)  101.9 
li'nli  heart  (stem  lin)  li'nlin 

po'mpo  mushroom  (stem  pon)  po£'npoen 

pi'mpi  powder  (stem  pin) 

(4)  A  number  of  stems  with  consonantic  ending  have  a  double  form 
of  the  stem,  one  ending  with  the  consonant,  another  one  ending  in  a, 
or  i,  which  are  suffixed  to  the  stem.  The  absolute  form  is  the  stem 
form  without  terminal  vowel. 

Ai'vian  an  Asiatic  Eskimo  (stems  ai'wan  and  aiwana) 
mtu'ulpir  son-in-law  (stems  intuulpir  and  intuulpire ) 
uwd£'qu6  husband  (stems  uwd£,qu6  and  uvod£quti) 
ilir  island  (stems  ilir  and  iliri) 

(o)  Irregular  forms  are — 

Chukchee 

ei£'m  wolf  (stem  \l\£i£g) 
eivtin  neck  (stem  ei£nn) 

ELu'e  nephew  (stem  ELuwgo) 
inte '  daughter-in-law  (stem  mtiyo) 
a'kan  fishhook  (stem  a£n  <*aqn% ) 
ga'LE  bird  (stem  gglha) 
ve'LE  raven  (stem  vdve) 
ei£,tit  anser  segetum  (stem  ei£tu ) 
tu'mgin  stranger  (stem  tumuk) ; 
compare,  however,  the  redupli¬ 
cated  form  tu'mgitum  companion 
formed  from  tu'mgui  (in  com¬ 
pounds  - tu'mgin ,  as  yite* mit-tu' - 
mgin  brother)  tu'muk  serves 
also  as  possessive  form. 

§  32  SPECIAL  FORMS 

A  number  of  pronouns  form  the  absolute  form  in  a  special  manner. 

(1)  Personal  pronouns. 

gum  I  (Kor.  gumma]  Kamch.  ki'mma) 
qlt  thou  (Kor.  gi'ssa ;  Kamch.  ki'ja) 

(2)  The  personal  pronoun  Ena'n  (Kor.  E'nnu ;  Kamch.  Ena')  he  is 
formed  from  the  stem  eu~. 

(3)  The  personal  pronouns  of  the  plural  are  formed  with  the  suf¬ 
fix  -i.  In  Koryak  the  dual  has  the  suffix  -i\  the  plural,  -u.  In  Kam- 
chadal  we  find  -a  for  the  first  and  second  persons. 


Kor.  Kam. 

i£,yiy  (stem  i£y) 
i£'nniin  (stem  [I\i£nn,  i£nn) 
iLo'yo  (stem  iLoy) 
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mu'ri  (Kor.  dual  mu'yi ,  pi.  mu'yu ;  Kamch.  mu’ jo)  we  (stem  rnurg- 
[Kor.  much-,  Kamch.  mijg-]) 

tu'ri  (Kor.  dual  tu'yi,  pi.  tu'yu\  Kamch.  tuja)  ye  (stem  turg-  [Kor. 
tu6h~,  Kamch.  tijg-]) 

E'rri  (Kor.  dual  a'66i,  pi.  a'66u ;  Kamch.  itx)  they  (stem  Erg-  [Kor. 
adh-,  Kamch.  tx-1) 

(4)  Interrogative  personal  pronoun. 

nothin  who  (stem  mile-)  (Kor.  ma’lei  [stem  mile}) 

(5)  Indefinite  pronoun. 

rahnut  what  (stem  req)  (Kor.  yi’nna  [stem  yaq]) 
ni'rleihut  a  certain  one  (stem  niriee)  (Kor.  ni'yha ,  ni'ykiflvut  [stem 
niyka]) 

ni'Jewut  a  certain  thing  ( stem  nike) 

Dual  and  Plural  (§§  33-35). 

§  33.  GENERAL  REMARKS 


Chukchee,  Koryak  II,  and  Kamchadal  have  only  two  numbers; 
while  Koryak  I  has  also  a  dual,  which  corresponds  in  form  to  the 
plural  of  the  Chukchee.  The  plural  of  the  Koiyak,  both  I  and  II, 
presents  a  set  of  distinct  forms. 

§  34.  PLURAL  OF  COMMON  NOUNS 


The  plural  of  common  nouns  occurs  only  in  the  absolute  form.  In 
Chukchee  it  is  formed  by  the  suffix  -t.  Stems  ending  in  l,  r,  n,  6,  y ,  t. 


take  -ti  instead. 

A 

lile't  eyes 
e'leleet  sons 

qu'tti  the  others  115.17 
qla'ulte  men  121.9 
yitemre'tti  brothers  64.3 
ne'wdnti  women  50.4,  6 
neus'qa'tti  women  112.5 


pe'leulti  butcher-knives  84.21 
hi'nqditi  children  112.10,  15; 
113.12 

ni'nqdgti  51.10 
of'ttiqdgti  pups  122.18 
inpine' wqdgti  little  old  women 
45.1 

le'utti  heads  86.8 


Words  which  have  a  double  stem  form  (see  §  31,  4),  have  also  double 
forms  in  the  plural. 


Ai'wan  an  Asiatic  Eskimo  (stems  aiwan ,  aiwana)\  plural  ai'wante , 
ai'wanat 

uwd£’qu6  husband  (stems  uwdequ6 ,  uwdtquii);  plural  uwas'qvtti, 
uwdE'qu6it 

i'lir  island  (stems  ilir,  iliri );  plural  ili'tti ,  i'lirit 
§§33-34 
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Koryak: 


The  dual  of  Koryak  I  has  the  same  suffix. 
lila't  two  eyes 

qo'yat  two  reindeer  (Chukchee  qa'at  reindeer) 

vai' am.it  two  rivers  (vai'amti  Kor.  17.1,  Chukchee  ve'emit  rivers) 

The  plural  is  formed  in  many  Koryak  dialects  by  -u  after  termi¬ 
nal  consonants,  - wgi ,  -wn  (according  to  dialect),  after  terminal  vowel. 

qla'voulu  men  Kor.  41.3 
na'witqatu  women  Kor.  44.2 
qai-pipi'kalnu  little  mice  Kor.  25.6 
nawa'khu  daughters  Kor.  27.1 
a'gimu  bags  Kor.  28.5 
kmi'nu  children  Kor.  44.7 
vai'amti  rivers  (stem  vaiam) 

Ula'wgi  eyes 

mimlu'wgi  lice  Kor.  25.4 

imtanala' wge  ermines  Kor.  66.18 

qoyqJwgt  reindeer  (stem  qoya;  qoya'we  Kor.  22.4) 

qapa'au  wolverenes  (<qapay-u)  Kor.  12.7 

u'Jckamauve ssels  Kor.  28.5 

lei' plan  mortars  Kor.  51.5  (kipla'wi  Kor.  53.8) 

Kamchadal: 

The  plural  suffix  of  Kamchadal  is  -(i)sn. 

u£h  tree  u£'hi£n  trees 

Jcocx  dog  Jccxr/n  dogs 

Icist  house  ki'sti£n  houses 

Stems  ending  in  n  or  l  take  the  glottal  stop  before  the  terminal 
consonant,  and  take  no  ending,  but  may  modify  the  last  vowel  of 

■  k 

the  stem. 


luel  eyes 

k&li'h£n  spotted  seals 
me'mi£l  ground-seals 


Ml  eye 

JcEWlan  spotted  seal 
me’ mil  ground-seal 


In  the  material  collected  by  Dybowsky1  in  southern  Kamchatka, 
t  and  d  occur  as  plural  endings. 


ivut  ears 
Icosgut  dogs 
uad  stones 


tamn  ear 
kosch  dog 
uan  stone 


1  Slowniki  Narzeczy  Ludow  Kamczackich  Rozprawe  WidziaJu  filologicznego  Akademii  Ume 
j§tn6sci  w  Krakowie,  1892,  vol.  xvii,  pp.  107, 113,120. 
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The  Kamchadal  dialect  of  Sedanka  also  has  the  ending  -t. 

veta'tilan  workman  veta'tilat  workmen 

•  • 

su'nkil  the  one  who  flies  su'nkilat  those  who  fly 

This  can  not  be  due  to  the  influence  of  the  neighboring  Koryak 
II,  which  has  no  dual,  and  uses  only  the  u  ending  of  the  plural. 

§  35.  PLURAL  OF  PERSONAL  NOUNS. 

-(I)nti  (Kor.  Kam.  the  same)  +  ti  ;  for  -(i)n  see  §  39],  expresses 
a  group  of  people  belonging  to  and  including  a  person  of  the  name  to 
which  the  suffix  is  added.  In  Koryak  Kamenskoye  the.  ending 
designates  two  persons  only.  This  form  is  also  used  with  the  inter¬ 
rogative  pronoun. 

Yc'tihnti  Yetilin  and  bis  family 
(Kor.  Abbe' pminti)  A66e'pin  and  his  wife 
ne'wanti  their  wives 

mi/Jcmti  (Kor.  Kam.  ma'kinti )  who?  (see  p.  726) 

Koryak  Kamenskoye: 

Valvimtila£'ninti  Raven-Man  and  his  wife  Kor.  12.1 
Yini'a-na'wgutinti  Yini'a-nawgut  and  her  husband  Kor.  19.5 
A  group  of  more  than  two  is  expressed  in  Koryak  Kamenskoye 
by  the  plural  ending  -wgi,  but  also  by  -inu. 

Abbepina! wge  A66e'pin  and  his  family. 

Quyqnm’aqu'wgi  Big-Raven  and  his  people  Kor.  39.10 
Amamqu'tinu  Ememqut’s  people  Kor.  43.7 
pipi'lcba-na'wgutinu  mouse- women  Kor.  23.3 

§  36.  Exclamatory  Form  of  Nouns 

Nouns  may  be  given  an  exclamatory  form  by  transferring  the 
accent  to  the  end  of  the  stem,  especially  with  the  last  word  of  the 
sentence. 

Jcimilhi'n  worms  39.3 

When  the  accentuation  is  stronger,  the  last  vowel  is  changed  to  o. 
In  this  case,  proper  names  lose  their  suffixes,  and  have  the  accent  on 
the  last  vowel  of  the  stem. 

Ycto'l  O  Ye'tilin!  renikilo'n  a  guest!  111.19 

Quto'w  O  Qutu'wgi! 

Kor}’ak : 

miko'n  vannilno' n!  whose  tooth  Kor.  34.4 
nawako'lc!  daughter!  Kor.  22.7 
tilago'n!  I  found!  Kor.  24.1 
§§35-36* 
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Id  some  cases,  when  the  noun  ends  in  a  vowel, 
and  the  accent  thrown  upon  the  end  of  the  word. 


Araroi ' 

Upenkei'  R  72.15 
Mitei'  83.12  Kor.  37.  2 
Kor.  Quqe' !  Kor.  74.29 
Kor.  YifieV  Kor.  88.1 


O  Ara'ro! 

O  Upe'nke! 

O  Miti! 

O  Quyqinn'a'qu 
O  Yini'ana'wgut 


an  -i  is  added, 


also  qlei 


O  man!  (from  qliJc,  which  other¬ 
wise  is  used  only  in  compounds) 


§  37.  Subjective  Form 


-e,  - td ,  a  (Chukchee).  Instrumental;  used  in  place  of  object  when 
the  verb  is  intransitive  (e.  g.,  she  cooked  with  meat  *=  she  cooked  meat); 
subject  of  transitive  verb.1 

(a)  After  terminal  vowel  -tq: 


elcke'td  by  the  son  18.9 
temu'neta  with  shell-fish  9.8 
uwds'qu6itd  i'unin  the  hus¬ 
band  told  her 
lih’td  with  an  eye 

A  *  A  J 


vala’ta  with  knives  16.4 
ri'rkata  by  walrus  9.9;  10.6 
tar-qa'ata  ge'rlcuLin  bought  with 
how  many  reindeer 


(b)  After  terminal  consonant  -a: 


ene'nild  by  a  shaman  7.5; 
14.12;  15.9 

wu'lqd  by  darkness  18.12 
itLi’gd  by  the  father  18.4 
rd’yipd  with  a  drill  8.1;  11.2 
yi'lqd  by  sleep  10.6,  7 
aYttwild  by  the  boat’s  crew 
10.9;  12.4 

ree'nld  by  the  bow-man  10.10 
ene'nd  with  the  spirits  16.3 


evird  clothing  (obj.)  13.6 
u'ttd  with  wood 

X  A 

ELi'gd  re'nnin  the  father  brought  it 
poi' g a  with  a  spear  12.9 
Icopa'lha  with  walrus-blubber  14. 11 
Aiwhuyanpma! 6ha  by  an  old 

St.  Lawrence  man  13.9 
Eiwhue'ld  by  the  St.  Lawrence 
people  11.10;  12.3, 11;  17.1 


(c)  After  terminal  consonant  -e.  This  e  may  be  part  of  the  stem 
that  drops  out  on  the  absolute  form. 

dbe  uwi'i£  with  fat^she  cooked  (i.  e.,  she  cooked  fat) 

(d)  After  terminal  n  often,  after  r  sometimes,  -ttd.  Words  of  this 
group  are  those  with  double-stem  forms  §  31.4 


geletkina'ta  along  the  ice-top  13.7 
nmne'td  and  ri'mnd  with  the  inner  skin 


1  For  proper  names,  see  §  39.  Compare  nominal  forms  of  verbs,  No.  3,  §  64. 


§37 
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aiwana'ta  the  Aiwan  46.6;  49.2 

intu' ulpiretd  by  the  son-in-law  80.22  and  intu'ulpird 
-ta,  - a  (Kor.  Kara).  Instrumental  and  subject  of  transitive  verbs 
(as  in  Chukchee). 

lila'ta  with  an  eye 
u'tta  with  the  wood 

^  a 

afla'ta  with  excrement  Kor.  12.5 
bake'ta  by  the  sister  Kor.  18.10 
ni'lna  with  a  line  Kor.  41.3 
yitaJ myi-tu’ mga  by  the  brother  Kor.  20.6 
na'witqata  by  the  woman  Kor.  21.5 
ycf'mka  by  the  people  Kor.  39.  7 
yi'pna  with  the  inner  skin  Kor.  48.8 


With  these  endings  are  also  found,  formed  from  locatives  (see 


§§  38,  58)  — 

Chukchee 

minkeUa 

Kor.  Kam. 

rninlca’ta 

by  which  place 

wutke'td 

wutda'ta 

by  this  place 

En’ke'td 

Enka'ta 

by  that  place 

vd'afikata 

vaiena'ta 

by  that  place  (midway) 

nihi'ta  12.9;  14.10 

niki'ta 

at  night 

gme't-aelo' 

gino't-a£\o' 

at  mid-day 

nunqe'ta  there,  by  itself 
fio'tmqata  there,  behind  the  speaker 
fio'onJcata  there,  farther  on 
flenke'td  there,  far  off 
Here  belong  also  the  Chukchee  forms — 
nunqe'ta  there,  by  itself 
fio’tmqata  there,  behind  speaker 
fio'onqanata  there,  farther  on 
fienTce'ta  there,  far  off 
~l£  Kamchadal.  Instrumental. 

u£lL  with  wood  (from  u£h  wood) 
lule'P  with  the  eye  (stem  lul) 

Locative  Form  ( §  §  38-39) 

§  38.  COMMON  NOUNS 

-Tci,  -ql  (Koryak  the  same)  expresses  the  locative.1 
ve'emilc  nitva'qen  he  lives  on  the  river 
ELa'qi  nitva'qen  he  lives  with  the  mother 
nu’tek  (Kor.  nu'tak )  on  the  land 


§38 


1  See  also  Nominal  Forms  of  Verb,  $§  64,  66, 
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The  forms  -M  and  - qt ,  also  -ekl  and  -eq't  are  used  after  some  stems, 
but  no  definite  rule  in  regard  to  their  use  can  be  laid  down. 

gii'muk  and  gu'muqi  in  my  possession 
yo'oql  in  the  wind  (from  yo'o  wind) 

ELa'qi  at  the  mother’s  (from  elo!  mother) 

Tbelvule'ki  at  the  herd  (from  ne'lvul  herd) 
veh'tke-laula'ki  at  the  merchant's  (from  vehtke-la! ul  merchant) 
Stems  with  the  terminal  clusters  Ih ,  dh,  th ,  rg ,  ng  may  drop  the 
terminal  sound  in  the  locative: 

pi'lhm  throat  pi'lik  in  the  throat 

gi'thm  lake  gi'tik  at  the  lake 

mi'ngiLinm  hand  mi'nik  at  the  hand 

The  forms  pi'lhik,  gi'thik ,  nu'ngik ,  however,  are  also  in  use. 

Verbal  nouns  with  the  sutfix  -girg(in)  (§  106.44)  have  in  the  locative 
-inkiov  -nk: 

kaTika' dirgin  descent  kanka' cirinki  and  kafika' cirik 

titta'tirgin  climbing  up  titta! tinnki  and  titta'tink 

Note. — These  two  forms  appear  with  distinctive  meaning  in  the 
locative  of  gito'lhin  side: 

gito'linki  on  the  side  of  the  mountain 
gito'lhik  on  the  side  of  a  person 

This  suffix  is  often  weakened  to  -<7,  or  even  disappears  entirely. 
Thus  we  find  nu'tek ,  nu'teg ,  and  nu'te  in  the  country;  ya'rak  and 
ya'ra  at  home;  the  k  may  also  be  replaced  by  1.  The  leu'ti  on  the 
head  44.5;  a'nqar-do'rmi  ON  the  seashore  12.4 
walqa'rik  in  the  jawbone  house,  44.14 
nute's’qak  on  the  ground,  15.5 
rag-do' rmik  on  the  house  border,  12.12 
a'nqak  on  the  sea,  13.3;  Kor.  25. T 
gi'lgihk  on  the  sea  ice,  13.3 
iu’wkik  on  the  ice-floe,  13.3 
ti'mkik  on  a  hummock,  62.7 

qd’ dekidhik  on  a  thong  of  young  walrus-hide,  62.8 
lile'k  (Kor.  lila'k)  in  the  eye 
Koryak: 

va'amik  in  the  river  Kor.  32.  1,  2 
di'dhinilc  in  the  armpits  Kor.  18.9 
ya'yak  in  the  house  Kor.  19.9 
vlgu'vik  in  the  cache  Kor.  80.10 
yaqa'lik  in  the  porch  Kor.  80.13 
i'yaeg  in  the  sky  Kor.  19.3 

qas’wuge'nki  at  the  foot  of  the  stone-pine  bushes  Kor.  21.7^ 
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With  nouns  designating  animate  beings,  the  suffix  -k  expresses  the 
possessor. 

e'kkek  va'rkm  (Kor.  Kam.,  a’Tckak  va'ykin)  it  is  the  son’s 
maa'hk  va'rkin  in  the  neighbor’s  (house)  he  is  19.2 
ge'mge-ni'kek  whosoever  20.7 

Kor.  a'al  tu'yik  va'ykin  have  you  an  axe?  Kor.  63.5 

Kor.  Tike'nviyik  va'ykin  With-Smell-Pusher-Away  has  it  Kor.  63.4 

Personal  pronouns  also  have  this  ending,  while  proper  names  and 
personal  demonstrative  pronouns  have  the  ending  -(i)nd  (see  §  41). 

The  personal  pronoun  is  used  with  the  ending  -fc,  particularly  when 
the  noun  to  which  it  is  attached  with  possessive  significance  has  a  suffix 
(-tg,  - gti ,  etc.),  while  in  the  absolute  form  the  suffix  -in  belonging  to 
or  made  of  is  used  (see  §  46  and  also  §  47).  In  similar  cases  nouns 
designating  animate  beings  are  often  used  with  the  ending  -k. 

qumu'k  e'kkeg  fialvidepu  qdi'rnithin  take  from  my  son’s  herd 
giimu'k  akka'ipu  from  my  son  ( gum  I;  -k  possessive;  ekke  son; 
-Ipu  from  [§  42]) 

Eni'g-nvftek  ne'rmeqin  ke'lE  in  his  own  country  the  kele  is  strong 
123.25 

me'reg-rak  in  our  houses  84.16 

Kor.  mama'nak  tetei'tin  on  mamma’s  needle  Kor.  25.2 
Kor.  Miti'nak  bai'ubhu  into  Miti’s  work-bag  Kor.  38.4. 

Here  belong — 

wu'tku  (Kor.  wu'tbuk)  here 

E'n’ki  (Kor.  d'nki ,  Kainchadal  e' nki)  there 

va'dnki  (Kor.  vai'en )  there  (midway  to) 

Tto'onki  there  (farther  on) 

ra'anki  there  (behind  the  person  addressed) 

no'tmki,  no'tinqi,  there  (behind  the  speaker) 

hu'nki  (Kainchadal  no'nke )  (aside  by  itself) 

mi'nki  (Kor.  mi'nki)  where 

ne'n’ku  there  (far  off) 

All  these  form  allative,  ablative,  and  instrumental,  see  §  58. 

-nh  (Kainchadal);  after  terminal  n ,  -7<s,  also  in  some  other  cases. 
Locative,  and  subject  of  transitive  verbs. 

lu'lenk  on  the  eye  txu'ntxunk  in  the  darkness 

(from  txu'ntxun) 

ci'mtenk  on  the  land.  a'tmunk  and  a'tmuk  in  the 

village  (from  atinUm) 


§38 
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With  nouns  designating  animate  objects,  the  suffix  -nk  designates 
the  possessor. 

p!  it  link  thi'zkinin  it  is  the  son’s 
The  suffixes  expressing  directions  to  and  from  of  the  Kam- 
chadal  also  contain  the  ending  -nh,  while  in  Chukchee  and  Koiyak 
they  are  formed  by  the  endings  -gt£,  and  -gupu  (see  §§  40-43).  The 
distinct  origin  of  these  elements  may  still  be  recognized  in  Kam- 
chadal  by  the  fact  that  the  termination  for  toward  always,  that  for 
from  generally,  causes  ablaut,  while  the  -nk  of  the  locative  is 
neutral.  For  direction  from  we  find,  for  instance — 

feist  house  ki'stenk  in  or  from  the  house 

A 

ke!  stank  to  the  house 
ki'x’enk  in  or  on  the  river 
ke'x'ank  to  or  from  the  river 
txu’ntxunk  in  the  darkness 
txo’ntxonk  to  the  darkness 
a'tmunk  or  a'tmuk  in,  to,  or 
from  the  village 

These  forms  may  be  related  to  the  possessive  form  of  the 
Koryak  proper  names  (see  §  39). 

§  39.  PERSONAL  NOUNS 

-(I)nd.  Subjective  and  possessive  of  proper  names  of  persons  and 
of  a  few  appellative  nouns. 


kix’  river 

A 

txu'ntxun  darkness 
a'tiniJun  village 


Ye! tiling  Yetilin’s 

g'teng  father’s  (a'tE  father,  in  the  language  of  children) 
apai' fling  grandfather’s  (gpgi'nin  <  epe-ynin  grandfather,  in 
the  language  of  children) 

epeqd'ymd  grandmother’s  {epe’qgi<epe-qgi  grandmother,  in  the 
language  of  children) 

tumgi'ing  friend’s  ( tumgi nmd ,  in  the  pronunciation  of  women) 
Telpune'na  lovo  things  seen  by  Telpune  R  379,  no.  142  title 
Tno'tirgina  ti'lqdtyd^k  I  go  to  Tno'tirgin  120.36 
ni'rke-  a  certain  one,  qut  another  one  (§  60),  all  personal  demonstra 
tives  and  interrogatives  (§  58)  have  the  same  forms. 

-{I)nak  (Kor.  Kam.).  Probably  formed  from  the  suffix  -{i)na 

and  the  possessive  -k. 

Miti'nak  Miti’s  Kor.  15.11 
Plti' qala£nak  Bird-Man  Kor.  16.4 
Atcepinak  A66e'pin’s 
wv! tininak  this  one’s 
mi'kinak  who  Kor.  12.7 


§39 
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Note. — The  subjective  of  the  personal  pronoun  in  -nan  may  be 
related  to  this  form.  The  possessive  form  of  these  pronouns,  how¬ 
ever,  is  formed  in  -n  (see  §  56) 

Allative  and  Ablative  (§§  40-43.) 

§  40.  ALLATIVE  OF  COMMON  NOUNS,  CHUKCHEE  AND  KORYAK 

-gtg,  -etl,  -wtl  (Chukchee);  -ttl(il),  -etl{n)  (Koryak),  expresses 

THE  DIRECTION  TO,  also  THE  INDIRECT  OBJECT,  ON  ACCOUNT  OF,  FOR 
THE  BENEFIT  OF. 

In  Chukchee  -gti  is  used  after  vowels,  except  e>; 

-eti  a^er  consonants; 

-wti,  a^er  °- 

Examples  of  -gti  after  vowels: 
qaa'gti  ti’lqatyafk  I  went  to  the  reindeer 
anqa'gti  eine'utkui £  he  called  to  the  sea  8.5;  also  49.5;  25.5 
gnqgmjacg' gti  to  the  seaside  49.6 
nota'gti  to  the  country  51.2 
dauduwa' gti  to  the  reindeer-breeder  48.9 
ygrg'gti  to  the  house  105.27 
lelq'gti  to  the  eye 

q£lg-qgplgf gti  on  an  excrement-pile  45.5 
Tcqlq'gti  a  kele  97.12 
girgola'gti  upward  16.5 
girgogda'gti  upward  47.4 

gnve'nauica'gti  to  an  unbroken  one  50.12  (a — Tea  not) 
ta'lva-pa'll:o-veg'  gti  to  one  merely  dying  of  old  age  21.7 
aTclca' gti  tre'tyafn  I  brought  it  for  the  son 
qaa'gti  on  account  of  the  reindeer  48.12 
uwaqode' gti  on  account  of  the  husband  48.12 

Examples  of  -et-i  after  consonants: 
kalte'ti  to  the  bottom  9.7 

naranentitko'ninonm  notas’qe'ti  it  shall  be  thrown  on  the  ground 
25.3;  also  16.7 
memle’ti  to  the  water  48.5 
raeule'ti  to  the  whaler  46.5 

a£qa'Jcamaanve' ti  to  the  owners  of  bad  dishes  96.7 

nmne'ti  to  the  inner  skin 

note'ti  to  the  poor  ones  96.26 

ELigeti  qdtY  he  went  to  the  father  109.3 

ye' lamet-to' mgeti  qdti'  he  went  to  the  brothers  110.1 

tnairge'ti  to  the  dawn  41.7 

yeHhe'ti  to  the  moon  41.11 
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penyolhe'ti  on  to  the  hearth  32.7 
gmo'neti  to  the  middle  10.7;  16.8 
Ergip-ya'lheti  on  account  of  the  bright  moon  14.11 


Examples  of  - wti ,  - uti ,  after  o 

qaarabikov!  ti  under  the  sledge-cover  110.8 
yorou'ti  to  the  sleeping-room  39.10 
memlitikov! ti  into  the  water  17.4 
- itl ,  - etl  (Koryak) 

-Ui  used  after  all  vowels. 

yaya'iti  to  the  house  ( yaite'ti  verbal,  from  yaite'km  Kor.  17.3) 
yoyo'Hi  to  the  sleeping-room 
Jela'Hi  to  the  eye 

gUgolai'ti  to  the  upper  part  Kor.  20. 1 
yinoi'ti  to  the  rear  storeroom  Kor.  35.6 
-eti  after  consonants. 
yrpne'ti  to  the  inner  skin 
ol  hi  we' tin  to  the  cache  Kor.  36.3 

•  O 

yinootne'ti  into  the  vent-hole  Kor.  43.3 
Here  belong  the  allatives  of  the  locative  demonstratives  and  inter- 
rogatives,  which  take  -ri  in  Chukchee. 

Chukchee  Koryak  Kamchadel 


whither  mi' filer  l 

hither  - 

thither  Enkri 


menkei’ti  ma’nke 

wotcai'ti 

\ankai'tin 

[Evlcai'ti  Kor.  17.2 


thither  (midway)  va'dnre  vaienai'ti 

thither  fie'nfi  nankai'ti 


§41.  ALLATIVE  OF  PERSONAL  NOUNS 
-(l)na  to,  towards.  Used  only  with  proper  names,  personal 
demonstratives,  and  with  a  few  appellative  nouns. 

Ya'tilina  to  Yetil  in 

a'thna  to  father  ( a'tE  father,  in  the  language  of  children) 
apai'ning  to  grandfather  ( apgi'nin  [  <epe-ynin\ ,  grandfather  in 
the  language  of  children) 

apaqa'yina  to  grandmother  (e pi' q&i  grandmother  in 

the  language  of  children) 

tBm,ge'ena  to  the  friend  ( te'rnginina ,  in  the  pronunciation  of 
women) 

wo' tqanhia  (Kor.  Kam.  wo'tenena )  to  this  one 
me'leena  (Kor.  Kam.  me'lcena)  to  whom 
-(I)na(n)  (Kor.  Kam.)  towards,  to.  Used  only  with  proper 
names.  Pronouns  belonging  to  this  group  have  na  like  the  corie- 
sponding  Chukchee  form. 
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A66e'pina(n)  to  A6cepina 
Mete'na  to  Miti  Kor.  43.2 

The  related  suffix,  -(i)n  or  -na(n),  may  be  used  with  a  few  appel¬ 
lative  nouns;  -Ui  (see  §  40)  occurs  as  well. 

to! tan  or  ta'tanan  to  father;  ta'tana  Kor.  74.15  ( ta'ta  father, 
in  the  language  of  children) ;  but  iLai'ti  to  the  mother 

§  42.  ABLATIVE  IN  -gupu 

-e'Pfyf  -gO'Py'  (Chukchee)  from,  out  of,  across,  along. 
-Ipu  with  stems  ending  in  a  vowel. 

lela’ipu  from  the  eye  pottmai'pu  by  the  holes  47.2 

Roltannenai' pu  from  Rulte'n-  ahqahqatai' pu  from  the  seaside 
nin  124.8  (see  §  31,  4)  49.8  (see  §  31,  4) 

qaai'pu  lei'wulm  along  the  qaatikoi'pu  from  the  herd  51.2 
reindeer  (herd)  the  walking  pagtahkoi'pu  along  the  crevices 
one  22.6 

harginoi' pii  from  outside  tottagnitikoi' pu  from  the  outer 
12.10  (see  §  31,  4;  of  fiargi-  tent  131.5- 

no'hn  that  staying  in  the  eutai'pu  from  below  131.5 
outer  tent)  En’lcetilcoi'pu  from  there  (inside) 

qole-notai' pu  from  another  131.12 

land  14.12;  113.11;  136.21 
notai'pu  nilei'  vuqinet  they 
walked  along  the  (open) 
land  17.9 

-qupu  mostly  with  stems  ending  in  a  single  consonant. 
vq' arngupti  from  the  river 

nimni' mgtipu  m1 pkir-mu' ri  we  came  from  the  settlement  10.12 
pepe' ggupu  by  the  ankle  50.11 
-epu  mostly  with  stems  ending  in  two  consonants. 
orge'pu  from  the  sledge 

laute'pu  Ici'plmen  he  struck  him  across  the  head  (see  8.1) 
ronme'pu  from  under  the  outer  tent-cover  12.9 
yikirge'pu  across  its  mouth  115.1 
tot-tagne'pu  from  the  outer  tent 
gamga-va' irge'pu  among  all  beings  22.2 
ranine' pu  from  the  border  of  the  house  130.16 
epi'nmepu  from  under  the  wall  130.16 
-e'pu  (only  in  Koryak  II,  in  a  number  of  dialects;  for  instance,  in  the 
village  of  Ki' thin  in  Kamchatka). 
nute'pu  qalai' vulin  he  walked  along  the  open  land 
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§  43.  POST-POSITIONS  IN  -ilk,  -nq,  - nq ,  ~{n)qo,  -nqori 


-nqo  (Koryak  I)  from,  out  of  (not  with  the  meaning  across, 
along). 

llela'nqo  from  the  eye 
ega'ftko  from  heaven  Kor.  33.4 

kipla'gigiftko  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  mortar  Kor.  53.3 

menka'nqo  ( mafie'nko  Kor.  33.7)  whence 

voolta'nqo  from  here 

nanka'nqo  thence 

ft a'nakaftqo  Kor.  42.3 

dnka'nqo  from  there 

vai'enqo  from  there  (not  very  far) 

- ftqo’rl  (Chukchee)  from,  not  free;  only  in  the  following 
adverbs:  9 

me'nqo  and  menqo'n  whence  ( me'nko  113.19) 

no'onqo  and  no'onqo'n  from  there  (far  ofl)  ( no'onko  76.5;  131.8) 

va'Etiqo  va’anqo  and  va'dngori  from  there  (not  very  far) 

no'tEnqo  and  no'tinqon  from  behind  the  speaker 

ra'Enqo  from  behind  the  person  addressed 

nu'nqu  and  nunqu'ri  from  there 

Ernqo,  86.18  En'qo'ro  65.18  and  Enqo'ri  from  there  125.3; 

wo'tqo ,  wotqoro  124.10  and  wotqo'n  from  here 

( fta'nqo  means,  however,  simply  here) 

fta'nko  12.7  From  this  is  formed  the  ablative  nan’koi'pu. 

fta'niko  there  Kor.  32. 1^ 

qoro'  come  here!  (Kor.  qoyo  is  probably  the  exclamatory  form 
for  fta'nqon  hither.  The  latter  form  is  rarely  used.  Kor. 
Kam.  qo'yin  hither  is  perhaps  the  ablative  of  the  same  form. 
qoro'  fta'nko  then  come  here!  R  73.76  qo'ro  101.3 

-nit  (Kamchadal).  Used  in  most  oblique  cases.  Since  all  Kam- 
chadal  stems  end  in  consonants,  this  suffix  requires  a  connecting 
vowel  which  corresponds  in  character  to  the  vowel  of  the  stem. 


i,  i,  e  u ,  £,  are  found  in  this  position. 

The  allative  always  has  the  strong  form  of  the  connecting  vowel. 
The  suffix  often  takes  the  termination  -e. 


sun  the  wood 
sunk  from  the  wood 
so' nke  to  the  wood 
k'ix  the  sea 
kl'xenk  from  the  sea 
ke'xanke  to  the  sea 


lul  the  eye 

lu'lank  from  the  eye 

lu'lank  to  the  eye 

E'nki  there 

no' nke  there,  thus 

ma'nke  whence,  whither,  how 

§  43 
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§  44,  Post- positions  of  Plurals  of  Personal  Nouns 


The  plurals  of  personal  nouns  form  their  locative,  allative,  ablative 
(§§  39,  41),  and  possessives  (p.  709)  by  adding  the  stem  of  the  pronoun 
(i)rg  they  (Kor.  Kam.  \i\y)  to  the  stem.  The  allative  and  ablative 
forms  differ,  however,  somewhat,  from  the  forms  of  the  independent 


pronoun. 


absolute 

allative 

ablative 


stem  ( i)rg  they 

Independent  pronoun. 

E'rri 
Erika' gti 
Enkai'pu 


Suffix  of  plural  of 
personal  noun. 


— EVlk 

— 1'rgupu 


gla'ul  pian  qlauli'rgupu  from  the  people 

ora’weLan  person  orawHa'rgen  belonging  to  men 

Trria'p  (a  name)  Tina'pEnk  with  Tina'p  and  his  family 

(locative  and  allative) 

Tina'pirgen  belonging  to  Tina'p’s  fam¬ 
ily,  belonging  to  Tina'p1 


Kor.  Kara.: 


Pipi'kta-fia'wqut  Mouse- W  oman  Pipi'kca-na'wqutiyik  by  Mouse- 

Women  Kor.  31.1 

Annimaya' t  Frost-Man  Annrmaya' tiyik  by  those  with 

the  Frost-Man  Kor.  38.9 

Ai'gmvi  With-Odor- Pushing-  Aigmvi' yikifi  to  the  people  of 
Away  With -Odor -Pushing -Away 

Kor.  63.6 

Quyqinn’aqu  Big-llaven  Qoyqinn * aqoyikai' 1 1  to  the  Big- 

Raven’s  people  Kor.  19.9; 
35.6 


The  k  in  the  suffixes  of  these  forms  is  evidently  related  to  the  k 
which  appears  in  the  allative  and  ablative  of  the  independent  pronoun 
derived  from  the  stem  (i)rg  (Chukchee),  as  given  in  §  56. 

Miti's’hin  belonging  to  Miti  Kor,  28.7 
Quyqinn’aqu' thin  belonging  to  Big-Raven  Kor.  28.  7 


Here  Koryak  s’h  and  th  are  analogous  to  Chukchee  rq. 


§44 
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§  §  45-50,  Form  in  -in 

§  45.  GENERAL  REMARKS 

A  considerable  number  of  forms  ending-  in  • in  occur,  which  are 
seminominal  in  character.  I  have  found — 


Chukchee 

Koryak 

Kamchadal 

-in 

A 

-in 

A 

-in 

A 

possessive 

-kin 

A 

-kin 

A 

-in.  -n 

A  1 

pertaining  to 

-lin 

A 

-la£n 

measure  of 

quality 

ni—qin 

m — ’qin 

quality  of 

qe — lin 

y  *  A 

ga — lin 

possessor  of 

All  of  these  form  their  plural  and  post-positional  forms  by  adding 
the  vowel  e  before  the  affix  added  to  -in.  For  example: 


Chukchee  Koryak  Kam. 

Absolute . mme'lqin  mma'lqin 

Subjective . mmelqine’td  mmalqina'ta 

Locative . nime’ Iqinek  mma’lqinok 

Plural-Dual  ....  .  .  .  nime'lqinet 1  nima’lqinat 

Plural .  nima’lqinaw 


On  the  whole,  forms  of  this  type  with  post-positions  are  rare. 
mi'nkri-va'lit  pie’ kit  tegge'nu  nme’lgigitf  Nime'yinqinet  mei’- 
mitinet.  How  do  you  want  jTour  boots?  I  want  large  ones 
( mi’nkri  how;  va’lit  being,  pi.  (§  54);  ple'kit  boots  pi.;  teggen 
desire;  -u  serving  for;  ni-  prefix  of  nominalized  verb  [§  73]; 
-nelg  to  have;  -git  thou;  ni — qinet  nominalized  form  of  verb, 
pi.;  me’ in  large,  m-  1st  per.  exhortative;  eim.it  to  take; 
-net  [I] —  them,  exhortative) 

To  the  question  rd£-ne’lhd  gerkuLin ?  With  what  kind  of  skins  has 
it  been  bought?  (req  what;  ne'lhin  skin;  -d  instrumental;  ge — lin 
nominalized  verb  [§  73];  -rkur  to  buy)  one  may  answer — 

mtenqine’td  with  good  ones  (ni — qin  nominalized  verb;  ni — 
qinetd  instrumental  of  this  form;  ten  good); 

but  it  is  better  to  avoid  the  nominalized  form  with  suffix,  and  to  say, 
ten-ne'lhd  with  a  good  skin 

em-te’ n'nila  nike’i*  the  sportful  people  teased  him  {em-  mere; 
te’n'nila  subjective  form  of  te’n'nihn  sportful  [the  correspond¬ 
ing  verb  with  the  suffix  -eu  is  ten'ne’ urkm  to  laugh];  nike’i€ 
indefinite  pronominal  verb,  mke’rkin  to  do  something) 


1  Men’s  pronunciation  nime’lqeet. 
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These  forms,  however,  have  definite,  augmentative,  and  diminutive 
forms. 

ten  good  mte'nqin  definite  form  nitanqe- 

na'dkin  (see  §  53) 

te'nicin  (see  §  55)  augmentative  form 

tanibi'ynm  (see 
§  98,  no.  1) 

ta' num-va'lm  (see  §76)  augmentative  form 

ta'num-vali'ynm 

tand’ya'n (see §104.38)  diminutive  form 

tand’ya! nvuqai 

In  Koryak  these  forms  are  not  found,  as  a  rule. 


§  46.  SUFFIX  in. 

- in  (Kor.  -in;  Kamchadal  -in)  expresses  material  of  which  an 
object  is  made,  and  possession. 

(a)  Material. 

u’ttin  wooden  (Kor.  u'ttin) 
ga'lgen  um  ev%W{t  bird  dresses  7.8 
qa'lhen  i'rin  bird  clothes  14.3 
qo'ren  ne'lhin  reindeer-skins  14.4 
eHevlin  qla'ul  man  of  excrement  39.6 
yara'ni  wu'lcwen  house  of  stone  92.5 

Ico'nen  made  of  horse  (hair)  (stem  ko'ne  from  Russian  kohl) 
r^grigen  made  of  hair 
Koryak: 

lcuka'Jcin  gatai'lcilin  it  is  made  of  a  kettle  Kor.  78.1 
mi' mein  (made)  of  a  louse  Kor.  78.1 

The  same  idea  is  also  expressed  by  composition. 
ga'lga-na'lhin  bird-skin 
u'tti-yu'ni  wooden  whale  Kor.  40.9 

(b)  Possessive.  Used  only  in  absolute  form. 
e'lckin  the  son's  (Kor.  Kam.  a'lckiri) 

(Kamchadal  i'cxin  the  father’s) 
qo'i'en  the  reindeer’s  (Kor.  Kam.  qo'yen;  Kamchadal  k.'o'jan) 
bau'tuwen  Tie' wan  the  reindeer-breeder’s  wife  48.6 
e'lckin  yorg'ni  the  son’s  sleeping- room  53.8 

inpinq! c/ieen  ELi'gmen  yoro'ni  the  old  man’s,  the  father’s  sleeping- 
room  53.9 

tu'mgin  stranger’s  (see  p.  689)  53.9 
grg'wezen  aimaki’ynm  a  man's  big  body  90.14 
§46 
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nays’ qa'  tcininen  elg'  the  woman’s  father  85.22 
ne'ekkin  ya’nfa  yoro'ni  daughter’s  separate  sleeping-room  28.3 
ne'ekkin  do'tdot  the  daughter’s  bag  pillow  29.4 
gra'wezen  gq'mgq-tE'dirgm  man’s  every  source  of  illness  24.3 
ke'le-ne'us’qdtin  ke'rker  the  combi  nation-suit  of  the  kele- woman 
85.33 

qlg'ylqaien  i'nn  the  man’s  suit  85.35 
ninqa'yin  evi'rm  the  child’s  clothes  25.8 
Ku'urkilin  e'kik  Ku'urkil’s  son  79.23 
Tno'tirginen  Tno'tirgin’s  120.16 
Umqdqdi'in  U'mqaqai’s  63.12 

Koryak: 

tand'  nfii-qla!  widen  Tiawa'kak  an  artisan’s  daughter  Kor.  24.10 
awa'ni-fia' win  nawa'kak  the  daughter  of  a  seamstress  Kor.  25.2 
tu'mgmau  kawa'ssod/iu  other  people’s  wallets  Kor.  46.1 
qo'yen  gitda'Inin  reindeer-leg  Kor.  53.3 

Proper  names  form  their  possessives  of  this  type  also  with  the  suf¬ 
fix  -(i)n,  especiall}7  when  the  terminal  sound  of  the  stem  is  a  vowel. 

A'nna  (a  name)  A'nnan  belonging  to  A'nna 

Qutu'wgi  (a  name)  Qutu'wgin  belonging  to  Qutu'wgi 
Ainanwa't  (a  name)  Ainanwa'tm  and  Ainanwa' ten  belonging 
TJpe'nken  belonging  to  Aifia'nwat. 

to  Upenke  R72.13 
Siro'nen  belonging 
to  Kiro'n  R377, 

141  title. 

In  Koryak  the  suffix  — /?i,  characteristic  for  the  postpositional 
forms  of  proper  names,  is  sometimes  inserted  before  the  possessive 
suffix  — in. 

Amamqu’ tinin  fia'witqat  Ememqut’s  woman  Kor.  45.1. 
Quyqinn’aqu'nin  nawa'kak  Brig  Raven’s  daughter  Kor.  76.14 

The  plural  takes  the  regular  plural  ending  -et  (Kor.  Kam.  -at  dual, 
-au  plural,  Kamchadal  -e,£n  instead  of  -in) 

e'Jclcinet  those  of  the  son  (Kor.  Kam.  a’Tckinat  dual,  a'kkinau  pi.) 

(Kamchadal  i'ccce£n  those  of  the  father) 
Often,  however,  the  singular  is  used  instead  of  the  plural. 

The  possessive  forms  of  proper  names  have  no  plural. 

The  possessive  pronoun  is  evidently  based  on  this  suffix.  It  has, 
however,  somewhat  irregular  forms. 
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Chukchee 

Per.  Pron.  Poss.  Pron. 

1st  per.  sing.  .  gum  gumni'n 
2d  per.  sing.  .  git  gmi'n 
3d  per.  sing.  .  Ena'n  Eni'n 
1st  per.  pi.  .  .  mu'ri  mu'rgin 
2d  per.  pi.  .  .  tu'ri  tu'rgin 
3d  per.  pi.  .  .  E'rri  E'rgin 


Kor.  Kam. 

Kamchadal 

Per.  Pron. 

Poss.  Pron. 

Per.  Pron. 

Poss.  Pron. 

gumma 

gumni'n 

Ta'mma 

kima'n 

gi'ssa 

gin  i'n 

Jci'ja 

Jc  mi'n 

E'nnu 

ani'n 

Ena’ 

Ena'n 

mu'yu 

mu' chin 

mu'ja 

mi'jgin 

tu'yu 

tu'chin 

tu’ja 

ti'jhin 

a'tcu 

a' thin 

itx 

txi'in 

The  Koryak  dual  has  no  possessive  forms. 

Plural  and  dual  are  formed  in  the  same  way  as  in  all  attributive 
terms  in  -in: — 

A 

Chukchee  Kor.  Kam.  Kamchadal 

my  ....  girnni'net  (pi.)  gumni'nat  (dual)  kimaen( pi.) 

gumni'nau  (pi.) 


From  these  possessives,  forms  with  suffixes  originate. 

gumnine'td  (Kor.  Kam.  gumnina! to)  with  mine. 

It  is,  however,  more  customary  to  use  the  personal  pronoun  with 
the  suffix  instead. 


gomokaV pu  qdi'mityin  take  it  from  me!  (instead  of  take  it  from 
mine)  ( qgmokaipu  see  §  56;  q — gin  imperative;  eimit  to  take) 

Demonstrative  pronouns  form  two  possessive  forms: 

wo’tqan\ wo'tqanen  and  wo'tqanEnen  jbelonging 

this  [(men’s  pronunciation  wo'tqaen  and  wo' tqiiEiien) \  th*8 

Enqa'nf  Enqa'nen  and  E'nqanEnen  jbelonging 

that  [(men’s  pronunciation  Eiiqa’en  and  EnqaEnen)  *° 

The  forms  in  — Enin  may  be  considered  as  compounded  with  the 
possessive  of  the  third  person  singular  personal  pronoun  Eni'n ,  so  that 
they  would  be  parallel  to  the  plural  forms  of  the  demonstrative 
possessives  discussed  in  §  58,  p.729:  wo'tqanErgen  (man’s  pronunciation 
wo'tqaErgen)  and  e' nqan Ergen  (man’s  pronunciation  e' nqdErgen) . 

The  possessives  of  proper  names  in  Koryak  are  formed  in  the 
same  manner;  as 

Quyqmnaqu' nin  Ttawa'kcik  Big-Raven’s  daughter  Kor.  76.14. 
Amamqu' tinin  fia'uutqat  Ememqut’s  woman  Kor.  45.1. 

Kamchadal  uses  the  suffixes  with  the  possessive  pronoun  quite 
frequently. 

kima’nVinU  with  my  ears  {Jchn an  my;  -V  instrumental;  in  ear) 
mi'nenV  x'va'nl'  with  which  knife  ? 
i’kninV  fccx’ol'  with  other  dogs 
§46 
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§  47.  SUFFIX  -kjn 

-kin  (Kor.  Kam.-Mw;  Kamchadal  -in,  -n)  pertaining  to.  This 
suffix  is  added  to  all  kinds  of  stems, — nominal,  pronominal,  verbal, 
and  adverbial. 

gnqg'ken  of  the  sea  69.9  (Kor.  Kam.  gnqa'qen  Kor.  76.17) 
tele'nkin  pertaining  to  the  remote  past  {tele'n-yep  long  ago);  Kor. 

Kam.  ankiye'pkin  (stem  anki-ye'p ) 

Erga'tkin  pertaining  to  to-morrow  (Kor.  Kam.  miti'wkin) 
pi'lhikin  pertaining  to  the  throat  9.3 

a£ttwite'kin  pertaining  to  the  people  of  the  boats  11.9;  12.1 

a£'ttwukin  pertaining  to  the  boat  14.6 

qe'ptikin  pertaining  to  the  back  16.10 

tile'kin  pertaining  to  motion  16.10 

me'rqililcen  pertaining  to  water  25.6 

kele'kin  pertaining  to  spirits  104.26 

o'rguken  pertaining  to  a  sledge  62.11 

qoi' ma-ro'ken  pertaining  to  the  rear  sleeping-room  55.8 

nute's’qdkin  ti'mkilhm  a  ground  hummock  62.5 

telenye'pkin  belonging  to  olden  times  61.5 

menko'ken  whence  belonging?  113.20 

wane'ken  working,  referring  to  work  (from  wane) 

yilqd'tkin  referring  to  sleep 

Forms  with  post-positions  are  rare. 

qirqollcena'ta  by  the  one  belonging  above  126.6 

The  possessive  of  the  personal  and  of  some  demonstrative  and  in¬ 
terrogative  pronouns,  with  the  suffix  -kin  (Kor.  Kam.  -kin)  expresses 


THAT  PERTAINING 

TO — 

Chukchee 

Kor.  Kam.  Kamchadal 

murike'kin 

muyka’kin  (dual)  - 

one  being  with  us, 
one  of  ours 

mudka'kin  (pi)  - 

one  of  our  country 

tite'kin 

tit  a' kin  ite' an,  ite'nan  • 

from  what  time  be¬ 
ing 

minke'kin  1 

minkakin  Kor.  rni'nein 

from  where  be- 

mefiko'ken  J 

66.11 

ing,  belonging 
to  what  country 

wutke'kin 

wutda'kin  ta'nin 

belonging  here 

mmka'kinau  - 

whose?  Kor.  60.4 

ya'qkinau  - 

of  what  kind  (pi.) 
Kor.  64.14 

nanka'kenat  - 

the  two  belonging 
there  Kor.  70.22 
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Here  belong  also  the  following  Chukchee  forms: 

En'ke'kin  belonging  there 

fben’Tcic'Tcin  belonging  there  (farther  on) 

raEnqa'ken  belonging  there  (not  very  far,  midway  to) 

vaEnqa'ken  belonging  there  (behind  the  person  addressed) 

fiotinqa'ken  belonging  there  (behind  the  speaker) 

Such  Koryak  forms  as  m,inka'kila£n  belonging  to  what  country 
(Kor.  40.7),  ganka'kiTa£n  belonging  to  that  country  (Kor.  40.7), 
combine  two  suffixes, -kin  and -Ta£n,  and  refer  to  persons. 

Temporal  adverbs  also  take  this  suffix. 

Chukchee  Kor.  Kam. 

i'gitkin  a'thikin  what  belongs  to  the 

present 

tite'kin  tita'kin  belonging  to  which 

time 

Numeral  predicates  with  the  ending  -kin  express  ordinal  numbers. 
miLinkau'ken  or  miLinka'ulin  the  fifth 

§  48.  SUFFIX  -l{n 

-lin  (Kor.  Kam.  -]a£n)  (oblique  cases  formed  from  - 1 ,  Kor.  -7) 
expresses  the  measure  of  a  quality. 

minke'mil  qe'tvulin  what  likeness  strong?  (i.  e.,  how  strong?); 
Kor.  Kam.  menke'mit  qa'tvula£n\  Kor.  Par.  menke'mis' 
qe'tvula£n 

en’ke'mil  gitte'pilium  that  likeness  I  am  sensible  (i.  e.,  I  am  so 
sensible)  ( en'ke  that;  -ium  [§73]) 

With  the  prefix  ge-  it  indicates  the  possessor  of  an  object. 

If11  (Chukchee),  ga — lin  (Kor.  Kam).  This  is  identical  with  the 
verbal  forms  given  in  §  73.  It  expresses  possession. 

(Kor.  Kam.  ga-qoya'-len )  he  who  has  reindeer 
g-ekke'-lin  (Kor.  Kam.  g-akka' -Tin)  he  who  has  sons 
garai'-git  thou  who  hast  a  home *89.7  (see  §73). 
ga-pela'-i-gum  I  have  left 
gq-qaa! -i-gum  I  who  have  reindeer. 

Koryak: 

gavagmna'Ien  with  nails  Kor.  24.2 
gaLa'lin  with  eyes  Kor.  24.2 
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§  49.  SUFFIX  - qin 

n {I) — and  -lln  (Chukchee),  n (I) — qin  (Kor.  Kam.),  are  added 
to  stems,  most  of  which  express  a  quality.  Many  of  these  are 
also  bases  of  intransitive  and  transitive  verbs  which  are  formed 
with  the  suffixes  -eu  or  -et  (see  p.  810).  Some  verbs,  however,  are 
formed  without  these  suffixes^ 

The  attributive  terms  in  n(i) — qin  are  identical  in  form  with  the  ver¬ 
bal  mode  in  n(i) — qin,  discussed  in  §  73.  When  the  verb  has  no 
verbifying  suffix  -eu  or  -et,  the  verbal  form  and  the  attributive 
term  are  the  same,  and  the  verbal  form  seems  to  assume  nominal 
functions.  It  may  even  take  post-positions. 

Examples  of  stems  that  are  verbified  by  means  of  the  suffixes  -eu 


or -et: 

Stems  terg- ;  ter  gat  to  weep 


slow-going 


fearful 


Examples  of  words  that  take  no  verbifying  suffix: 

Stem  fio- ;  ni-fio'-qen  poor,  needy 
Stem  tam-pera\  ni-tam-pera' qen  pretty 

A  number  of  words  expressing  qualities  do  not  take  the  forms  in 


upli’h  (stem  uplil);  (Kor.  Kam.  iph'li  [stem  iplil]),  yellowish 
e£'tqin  (stem  e£,tqin  and  qqq)\  (Kor.  Kam.  a£,tcin  [stem  a£'tba\) 
Kor.  Par.  e£'tqen  [stem  qqq]);  bad 
gurnni'n  qa'at  e£'tqinit  my  reindeer  are  bad 

also  uwe'li  (stem  uwele)  and  nu'uqin  (stem  uu1)  Kor.  Kam.  nu'qin 
[stem  ®]),  black 

When  used  in  nominal  form,  such  adjectives  take  the  usual  suffixes. 

e£'tqin  a  bad  one 

e£tqi'nihn  or  aqa' bin  a  worse  one 

a£tqe! nin-va'hn  or  aqa' m-va'hn  a  bad  or  worse  one 

a£tqend’ya' n  or  aqaya'n  one  who  is  bad 

Examples  of  forms  in  -lin  are  given  in  §  51. 

For  other  adjective  forms  see  §76. 


§  49 


i  This  stem  consists  of  two  consonants  uu  <  ww  which  form  a  vocalic  unit. 
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§  50.  KAMCHADAL  SUFFIXES 

-lqx,-]qx,  is  added  to  stems  expressing  qualities: 

o'm-lax  (from  dm)  deep  (cf.  Chukchee  num-gin  broad) 
iuldx  (from  iul)  long  (cf.  Chukchee  n-iu'l-d-qin 
o'lo-lax  (from  olo)  small. 

The  plural  of  these  is  formed  with  the  usual  suffix  -{i)£n 
ololax-i£n  7ci'sti£nt  small  little  houses. 

In  post-positional  forms  the  attribute  forms  a  compound  with  the 
noun : 

o'lolax-7ce' sttanJce  to  the  small  houses. 

Several  adjectival  forms  borrowed  from  Russian  and  Koryak 
ii  are  also  used. 

vo'stroi ‘  xvalc,  ni'ruqin  xvalc  a  sharp  knife. 
nve'thaqen  u£h  a  straight  tree. 

Here  vo'stroi  is  Russian,  ni'ruqin  and  nve'thaqen  are  Koryak  n. 
The  last  forms  the  Kamchadal  plural  nve'thala£n  u£'hi£n. 
k!—in  (- ffqn )  corresponds  to  the  Chukchee  and  Koryak  forms  in 
n(i) — qin  (§  49),  and  is  used  with  verbal  themes  expressing 
qualities  as  well  as  with  intransitive  verbs. 

Td-ni'ta-in  (Chukchee  m-gite'p — qin)  clever 
Tcf-nu'-in  (from  nu  to  eat)  voracious 
7c!-veta't-  an  (from  vetat  to  work)  laborious 
kl-klnin  seems  to  correspond  to  the  Chukchee  and  Koryak  forms 
in  gt—lln  (§  48),  and  is  used  with  intransitive  verbs. 

7c!  -nu'-Tcifiin  (from  nu  to  eat)  the  one  who  ate 
Both  of  these  suffixes  are  also  used  with  the  transitive  verb,  Tc! — in 
with  verbs  of  Type  I  (see  §  70,  p.  744),  7c! — Tcinin  with  verbs  of 
Type  II  (see  §  71,  p.  746).  These  forms  have  a  passive  meaning. 

- kiV 9  pi.  -kil' a£n,  forms  the  personal  noun  of  intransitive  verbs. 
nu'TciV ,  pi.  nu'TciV a£r ,  the  one  who  is  eating 
veta't7cal\  pi.  vetatTcaV a£n,  the  one  who  busies  himself 
colJcel\  pi.  coTTceV a£n,  the  one  who  lies  down 
With  transitive  verbs  it  expresses  the  same  idea. 
txlTcir  the  one  who  beats 
Tce'jTcir  the  one  who  keeps 

Suffixes  in  ~l(n)  §§51-55 
§  51.  GENERAL  REMARKS 

A  considerable  number  of  nominal  suffixes  have  the  termination  -n 
in  the  absolute  form.  Some  of  these  occur  only  in  the  absolute  form. 
-lh%7\  (Ivor.  -Inin) 

-Iffiin,-  i li Tan  (Kor.  -Iffim) 

-thin  (Kor.  -thin) 

§§  50,  51 
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-bprtin  (Kor.  -thin) 

-\hin  augmentative  (§  98,  No.  1) 

-girgm  (§  106,  No.  44)  (Kor.  -geflin,  -gitnin  - gitfim )  abstract  noun 

-hn 

-hn 

-tki  n  (Kor.  Kam.-^m)  surface 

§  52.  SUFFIXES  -lit-  and  -lin- 

- lli(ln )  (Kor.  -Infri),  the  absolute  form  of  a  suffix which  occurs 
with  great  frequency  as  the  absolute  form  of  certain  words. 
In  most  cases  it  is  not  retained  with  other  suffixes,  although  cases 
of  its  retention  are  also  numerous. 
lelg'lhin  eye  (stem  lile) 

ti’rrJalhin  (and  ti'mkitim )  hummock  79.2  (stem  tinik  62.7;  but 
timkilhe'ti  62.5) 

melota'lhm  hare  78.24  (stem  milute  78.15) 
reqgig'lhm  fox  78.3  (stem  riquqe  78.12) 
wu'lcwulhin  stone  35.11  (stem  vmkw  35.11) 

Tci'milhm 1 *  worm  37.3  (stem  Tam  36.11) 
tamgna'lhin  a  bivalve  shell  9.7  (stem  temune  9.8) 

Koryak : 

Ida'lfiin  eye  Kor.  49.5 
gitta'lfim  leg  Kor.  53.3 
pipi'lcalfiin  mouse  Kor.  58.7 
va'nmVhin  tooth  Kor.  34.3,4 

-lift  (in)  (Kor.  sometimes  -iLlnlln]  is  used  in  the  same 

w7ay  as  the  preceding  suffix. 

vaf'glihm  (stem  ve£g)  (Kor.  Kam.  vav y-lqnin  [stem  v«£y])  grass 
It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  whether  the  -Ih  belongs  to  the 
stem  or  not. 

Upa'lhm  tallow  86.23  (upa'lha  87.4) 

Icopa'lhm  walrus-blubber  12.6  ( Jzopa'lha  14.11) 
repa'lhin  walrus-hide  13.13 
penyo'lhm  hearth  31.13 
hawgo'lhin  old  woman  39.5;  40.1 
vamilqa'lhm  lip  14.5 
penaka'lhm  tassel  16.10 
auta'lhm  obsidian  scraper  39.12 
perlcci'lhin  bowlder  129.6 

n'lhi' Linm  and  reliLihin  wing  (stem  riih ,  ril)  15.2 
Of  these,  the  first  five  stems  retain  the  suffix  Ih  with  post-positions. 
The  primary  stem,  however,  is  without  this  suffix:  for  instance, 

lThe  text  has  lcimilhi'n  because  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  word  which  is  the  last  in  the  sentence.  If 

there  had  been  more  stress  this  form  would  have  been  kimilho'n  (see  §  36).  §  52 
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penyo'lhin  hearth  (stem  pin,  absolute  form  pi'mpi  powder,  ashes) 
The  following  have  weak  vowels,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  Ik 
belongs  to  the  stem. 

pi'l/un  throat  (stem  pilh) ;  (Kor.  Kam.  pi'lhin  [stem  pijji]).  Loca¬ 
tive:  pi'lhik',  pix'lik\  (Kor.  Kam.  pi'IhiTc) 
ni'lhin  thong  48.4 
ne'lkin  skin  7.9 

§  53.  SUFFIXES  -bh-  and  -bin- 

0  O 

-ch(jri),-cln(lri)  (Kor n\  [In], — 

according  to  dialect).  This  suffix  seems  to  express  an  em¬ 
phatic  form.  Sometimes  it  corresponds  to  the  definite  article 
or  designates  an  object  as  referred  to  before.  In  other  cases  it 
might  be  translated  as  a  particular  one,  in  contradistinction  to 
other  objects  of  the  same  or  other  classes.  Some  words  seem 
to  have  the  suffix  throughout. 

Etymologically  it  may  be  related  to  the  suffix  -ZA-,  since  6  and  l 
(Kor.  6  and  /)  replace  each  other  frequently  (see  §  122). 
vala’lhin  knife  (stem  vala,  absolute  vcl'Ie)  :  Kor.  Kam.  vala'-dnin 
(stem  vala,  absolute  va’la) 

ra'mkithin  people  (stem  re mlc,  absolute  re'mJcin)',  Kor.  ya'mkidnin 
(stem  yamlc,  absolute  ya'rrikin) 

ELi'gichrn  the  aforesaid  father  19.11 
ora'weLaihin  the  aforesaid  man  18.11 
penyo'lhithin  the  aforesaid  hearth  32.9 
ye'hchm  the  aforesaid  tongue  40.10,  12 
lela'lhibhin  the  aforesaid  eye  106.19 
qglg-a£'tti6hin  a  particular  kind  of  dog  121.11 
Icala'dhin  a  particular  kele  105.14 
va'arnichin  a  particular  river  40.12 
lolo'bhm  a  particular  penis  26.8 
na' Ivuhthin  a  particular  kind  of  herd  79.6 
Koryak : 

qoqlo' witflin  hole  Kor.  15.8 
lawtila'Uidnm  head-band  Kor.  17.12 
-cli l  {in). 

nawa'ndpun  a  particular  wife  38.4 
naus-qa'tcinin  the  aforesaid  woman  39.7 
pako’Uinm  a  particular  kind  of  woman’s  knife  44.3,  5 
Note  1.  A  number  of  stems  end  in  6h ,  and  are  not  related  to  this 
class. 

tqi' gViithyn.  the  bag  mentioned  before  (stem  teiubli ,  absolute  tii'- 
udhm );  Kor.  Kam.  cai'gc/ubnin  (stem  taiulh,  absolute  6ai'u6hm) 
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Note  2. — In  words  which  have  the  absolute  form  in  -lh-,  -Ip,-,  the 
suffix  -6h-,  -din-,  may  be  added  to  the  stem  or  to  the  suffixes  -lh-,  -lin-. 
lelq'lhichin  106.19,  or  lela'chin  eye  (stem  li/e ,  absolute  lela'lhm)', 
Kor.  Kam.  lelalhidnin  or  lela'chin,  (stem  lila,  absolute  lela'lhm ) 


§  54.  SUFFIXES  -U-  -cehi) 

- ll -lehn,  (Kor.  Kam.  -la£n,  -\a\la£n9  - \i]]a£n  are  similar  to  the 
participle  of  the  intransitive  verb.  As  suffixes  of  substantives, 
they  indicate  a  person  related  in  some  more  or  less  direct  way 
to  the  object.  • 

After  stems  with  terminal  vowel  -hn  is  used;  after  the  terminal 
consonant  of  a  stem  (except  l,  r,  n,  and  t)  the  auxiliary  vowel  i  is  in¬ 
serted  before  -lin.  After  terminal  l,  r,  n ,  and  t,  the  suffix  -le£n  is  used, 
which  forms  with  terminal  l  or  r  the  ending  -Le£n,  with  terminal  t  the 
ending-xe£n.  With  names  this  ending  expresses  a  person  acting  (f). 


Chukchee  Kor.  Kam. 

ri'Len  ( <ril  +  -le£n ;  base  HZ)  yi'La£n  (base 


reh' Lihin 
© 

haw-lceLa£n  ( <  lcer-le£n ) 
ya'aLa£n  ( <  ya'al-la£n ) 
ve'nnilm 
a'hqahn 

ha’  6  hi  la  genpelqu’  wlin 


yil)  yeli'lhin 
haw-lce'  ila£n 
ya!aLa£n 
vaya'  mila£n 
a'hqala£n 


Numeral  terms  with  the  ending  -lin  express  or 
miLinha'ulm  or  miLinlcav'Jcen  the  fifth 


winged 

wing- 

clad  in  woman’s  dress 
that  in  the  rear 
River  man 
Maritime  man 
by  a  left-handed  man 
was  he  vanquished 
dinal  numbers. 


With  intransitive  verbs  this  suffix  forms  the  expression  the  one 


who  — . 

upa’uhn  the  one  who  drinks  (stem  upau  to  drink)  (Kor.  apa'ula£n 
[stem  apau ]) 

Here  belong  also 

e'ielin  the  one  who  is  fat  (Kor.  Kam.  gaca'lin ) 
gai'midilin  the  rich  one 1 

Plural,  dual,  and  oblique  cases  are  formed  like  those  of  the  adjec¬ 
tive  in  -hn  (§  49). 

Verbal  stems  terminating  in  l  and  r  are  contracted  with  this  suffix, 
and  form  -Lt£n. 

uhe'LG£n<uhel-lin  wood-carrier  27.5 
te' Le£n<tel-hn  the  suffering  one  34.7 
rdte'La£n  one  who  is  lying  there  28.6 


1  See  §§48,  49.  The  two  examples  here  given  have  no  corresponding  forms  in  n(i)—qin. 
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i£LeFn  <  i£r-lin  the  one  who  crosses  over 
aHtooL&ti  qi'wkvoi*  say  to  the  one  in  front!  . 

In  Koryak  the  corresponding  forms  are  not  contracted. 

te’Lcfn  the  suffering  one 
e£'yla£n  the  one  crossing  over 

In  Koryak  the  same  suffix  is  used  with  transitive  verbs  to  express 
the  actor. 

pela'la£n  the  one  who  leaves 

In  Chukchee  the  same  form,  when  derived  from  transitive  verbs, 
requires  the  prefix  ine-  or  the  suffix  -tku. 

2n9:P§ty  ^In  l  the  one  who  leaves 

pela'tkqlin  I  „ 

In  some  cases  both  forms  in  -hn  and  in  -kin  (see  §  47)  are  used 

indiscriminately. 

na'6/nlin  (Kor.  Kam.  na'6hala£n)  or  na'tEn’ken  that  to  the  left 
mra'lin  (Kor.  Kam.  mya'lafn )  or  mra'ken  that  to  the  right 
Similar  forms  in  -la£n  occur  in  Kamchadal.  These  seem  to  be  due 
however,  to  the  influence  of  the  Koryak. 

ki'stilcf  n  and  ki'stiin  that  of  the  house 
atino'la£n  and  atmo'an  that  of  the  village 

§55.  SUFFIX  -cm-  (-c</n) 

- Gin  (-ce£n)  (Kor.  Kam.  - ca£n ,  Kor.  Par.  -sa£w)is  used  principally 
to  express  the  comparative.  The  form  -ce£n  is  used  after  the 
single  terminal  consonants  n,  ?*,  1.  With  this  ending,  the 
object  of  the  comparison  assumes  the  locative  form. 
mt'lce£n  the  better  one  (Kor.  Kam.  ma'Ua£n ) 
meinidin  the  larger  one  (Kor.  Kam.  7nai'nica£n\  Kor.  Par. 
mei'nisa£n) 

ia'm  mi'kicin  ine'ilirkin  ta'aq ,  mei’nidin  urn  qine'ilhi£  why  do  you 
give  me  the  smaller  bundle  of  tobacco?  Give  me  the  larger  one 
(ia'm  why;  mk  large;  ine-yil-i-rkm  }tou  give  me  [§  67];  ta'aq 
tobacco;  mei'n  large;  um  particle  expresssing  slight  emphasis; 
q-ine-yd-gi£  give  me  !  [§  67]);  (Kor.  Kam.  me'nqanqab  iplv!ia£n 
ine'yili  ta'waq ,  mainica£n  qine'yil /  Kor.  a£> c6ifii6a£n  the  worst 
Kor.  30.7) 

gq'mga-qla'ulik  qe'tvudium  I  am  stronger  than  all  others  ( gtmge - 
every;  qla'ul  man;  -k  locative;  qe'tvu  strong;  -ium  [§  73]); 
Kor.  Kam.  ga'mga-qla' wulak  ma'n  qa' tvudegum) 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  older  meaning  of  this  form  were  related  to 
-chin  THE  particular  one.  We  find,  for  instance, 

§  55 
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e'rmecm  the  strong  man  (stem  er?ne) 
no' cm  the  poor  man  (stem  no) 

This  ending  has  oblique  cases: 

ycfie'pu  qdcvi'gm  cimquJc  cut  off  some  rawer  part  (ya£  raw;  -epu 
from;  qd-tvi-gm  [stem  cvi\  to  cut  [§  67];  ci'mquk  some) 
armate'ti  to  the  strong  man 
armace'pu  from  the  strong  man 

The  ending  appears  also  in  composition  without  formative  endings. 

I'npic-qkkai'pu  from  the  elder  son  (np  old;  ekke  son) 

The  subjective  form  of  the  third  person  pronoun  combined  with  the 
suffix  -cm  or  va'lm  (Kor.  Kam.  -ca£n  or  i'talafn)  expresses  our 


the  largest  one 


superlative. 

Ena'n  mai'nicm  (Kor.  Kam.  ma'?i-mai'ni6aen) 

Ena' n-ma'ymku-wa'lm  (Kor.  Kam.  ma'n-ma'yinkin- 
i'tala£n ) 

-cei  (Kamchadal)  expresses  the  emphatic  comparative  form  of  the 
adjective,  and  replaces  the  ending  -lax.  As  in  Chukchee  and 
Koryak,  the  object  of  comparison  is  expressed  in  the  locative 
form. 

Tci'mma  kmi'nk  Hnintei'  I  am  prettier  than  you  ( kimma '  I; 
kmi'nk  on  thee;  tim'nlqx  pretty) 


Pronouns  (§§  56-60). 

§  56.  Personal  Pronouns 


The  personal  pronouns  are  — 


Chukchee 

Kor.  Kam. 

Kamchadal 

I  . 

.  .  gum 

gumma ,  gum 

ki'mma 

thou 

.  .  git 

gi'ssa,1  gi 

Tci'ja 

he  . 

.  .  Ena'n 2 

a'nnu 

End' 

,  •  1 

\m.u’yi  (dual) 

mu'ja 

we  . 

.  .  mu  m  j 

[m.u'yu  (plural) 

.  ■  1 

[tu'yi  (dual) 

tu'ja 

ye  • 

.  tur  i 

. 

[tu'yu  (plural) 

\a'cci  (dual) 

itx 

they 

.  .  Em 

[a' eta  (plural) 

From  these  absolute  forms,  forms  analogous  to  those  of  the  noun  are 
derived.  The  locative,  subjective,  and  possessive  are  derived  from  the 
stems;  while  the  forms  in  - gti ,  -ipu,  of  Chukchee,  require  the  suffix 
ka  after  the  pronominal  stem.  Thus  we  find  the  following  forms: 

'The  Koryak  of  Paren  has  gitca,  although  ordinarily  tc  is  characteristic  of  Kamenskoye,  ss  of 
Paren. 

JThe  particle  elo'u  is  also  used  in  the  absolute  form  of  the  pronoun.  Otherwise  its  meaning  is 
generally  weakly  concessive,  like  that  of  German  doth. 
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In  Chukchee  and  Koryak  there  is  also  a  form  expressing  theaequa- 
lis  i.  e.  similar  to,  of  the  same  size  as,  according  to  the  wants  of. — 
They  are  generally  used  with  this  suffix — (§  102,  30). 


Chukchee  Koryak 

similar  to  me  gii'muw  gu'muw 

similar  to  thee  gi'niw  gi'niw 

similar  to  him  E'mw  a'mw 

similar  to  us  mu'ruw 

similar  to  you  tu'ruw  not  known 

similar  to  them  e'viw 


In  both  Chukchee  and  Koryak  the  plural  forms  of  the  first  and 
second  persons  are  often  used  in  place  of  the  singular,  without,  how¬ 
ever,  conveying  the  idea  of  respect. 

am.to ',  geyi'lqdt-tu'ri  well,  have  you  slept?  (singular  or  plural) 

|  In  Koryak  the  dual  and  plural  forms  are  not  sharply  distinguished. 
In  Chukchee  the  plural  subjective  forms  are,  in  the  pronunciation 
of  men,  as  follows: 

mergda'n ,  lergda'n ,  Ergda’n 

In  several  dialects  of  Korak  II  the  following  forms  of  the  third 
person  plural  occur: 

Absolute  Ethn 
Locative  Etliik 
Subjective  Ethina'n 

The  Kamchadal  forms  in  itx,  and  the  Chuckchee  forms  derived 
from  Erg.,  are  evidently  related  to  this  series. 

In  both  Chukchee  and  Koryak  of  Kamenskoye  the  subjective  form 
is  used  in  some  compounds. 

gumna'n  tini't  myself  (Ch.  and  Kor.  Kara.) 

In  other  cases  tne  possessive  forms  are  used: 

gumnin  6  ini' thin  (Kor.  gumni'n  cini'nkin )  my  own. 

The  idea  of  self,  however,  is  expressed  differently  in  oblique  cases. 

kata' m-gomo  ka'gti  (Chukchee)  just  to  me  (i.  e.,  to  myself) 
tini't  uwi'k  ga'nmilen  he  killed  himself,  (lit.  his  own  body; 
uwi'k  body) 

Kor.  u'wik  qnu'flvon  he  consumed  himself  (literally,  his  body) 
Kor.  56.10. 

Kor.  gitta't  uwi'kinat  ganu'linat  he  consumed  his  own  legs,  lit. 
legs  body  belonging  to  he  consumed  them  Kor.  57.2 
The  term  vwi'kin  belonging  to  the  body  is  thus  used  to  express 

OWN. 

§56 
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We  find,  however,  in  Koryak,  the  pronoun  also  used  in  oblique 
cases  to  express  own: 

gu'mkin  cini! nkina  with  my  own. 

Personal  pronouns  have  also  definite,  augmentative  and  diminutive 
forms,  which  take  the  suffix  -onaiolli  following  the  possessive  form 
of  the  pronoun. 

gumtiJc-onaiolh-i6h-e-nm  big  I 
These  forms  are  used  in  jesting,  in  children’s  play,  etc. 

Demonstrative  and  Interrogative  ( Indefinite )  j Pronouns 

(§§  37-58) 


§  57.  PARTICLES  AND  ABSOLUTE  FORMS 


The  idea  of  position  is  expressed  with  great  nicety,  and  in  Chukchee 
there  are  nine  terms  expressing  the  position  of  an  object  in  relation  to 
the  speaker.  In  Koryak  there  are  only  five,  and  in  Kamchadal  I  have 
found  only  two.  The  exact  relation  to  the  speaker  is  not  quite  clear 
in  all  of  these.  In  Chukchee  the  independent  form  of  all  of  these  is 
formed  by  the  suffix  -qan  (with  n  belonging  to  the  suffix);  only  one 
has  the  ending  -gin.  In  Koryak  a  few  have  the  corresponding  endings 
- kin ,  - qen ,  -qala'lcen. 


Particles 

Chukchee 

Stem 

Independent  form 

this . 

vai  ‘ 

wu'(- 

wq'tqan,  65.22;  137.1; 

that . 

nan 

)  En-n- 

133.4 

Enqa'n  115.21 ;  71.13, 

that  yonder  .... 

Enqan 

noon 

f 

ng'gn- 

29;  63.7,  10 

iiq'qnqan  70.22;  also  as 

that  yonder  .... 

na'an-,  less 

adverb 

Fia'anqan 

that  there  (not  very 

Jnan 

frequent¬ 
ly  na’n- 

J  O 

lia'nqan  133.3 

far) 

ga'nqan  63.13 

there  (quite  far)  .  . 

gan 

that  there  (midway  to 

\vai 

1  va’En- 
[va'En 

ra'En-,ra'En 

va' Enqan  121.24 

some  other  object) 
that  behind  the  person 

J 

>  rai 

ra'  Enqan 

addressed  .... 

i 

that  behind  the  person 

Ifto'ti 

Tio'tin  70.21 

fio'tinqan 

speaking  .... 

I 

that  apart  from  the 

1  nun 

fiu'n- 

nu'nqin  137.3 

speaker  . 

who,  somebody  . 

f 

(mik-) 

me'nin  11.4 

Kor.  Kam. 


Kamchadal 


'  wu'ssm 
wu'tcin  (Paren) 

na'nyen 


nuc,  tien 
he'nhin 


Enka'ldn 


va'yenqen 


Hotlnqala'ken 


min- 
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It  may  be  noted  that  all  demonstratives,  except  wut -,  En’n-,  and 
no' tin,  end  in  -n  which  remains  in  all  forms. 

The  demonstrative  stems  have  strong  vowels,  except  wut-,  ewU-, 
and  nun.  The  last  of  these  is  treated  more  frequently  as  an  un¬ 
changeable  stem;  for  instance, — 

nu’ nin-n  otai' pu  from  that  land, — 

although  the  two  vowels  u  and  i  belong  to  the  weak,  changeable  group. 

When  the  demonstratives  enter  into  composition,  they  take  the 
ending  -in,  except  no' tin.  The  same  ending  is  found  in  the  interroga¬ 
tive  me’nin,  which,  according  to  the  forms  with  suffixes,  must  be 
derived  from  a  stem  mile-  (see  §58,  p.  1726).  These  forms  appear  in 
adjectival  form  in  oblique  cases. 


wo'tih-notanqa'tken  that  one  belonging  to  this  country  7.1 

wo'tm-irgiro'lc  that  (morning)  dawn  10.3 

wu’ tin-nu' tek  (Kor.  Kam.  wu' tin-nv! talc)  in  that  country 

mane!  n-notail pu  (Kor.  Kam.  ma! nen-nota’ nqo)  from  what  country. 

Kor.  ma' fiin-ni'ldi-ye'Tkiyel  which  stone-pine  nut  pudding?  Kor. 

34.2 

Kor.  mu' frin-qai-Tia' wis’ qatik  to  which  small  woman?  Kor.  34.5 
For  greater  emphasis  the  independent,  absolute  forms  of  the  demon¬ 
strative  may  be  used  with  the  corresponding  particle,  as  given  on 
p.  723,  or  with  repetition  of  independent  form,  connected  by  the 
particle  um  (see  also  p.  726). 

no’onqan  um  noon 

Enqa'n  um  Enqa'n  130.9,  etc. 


The  particles  are,  however,  used  also  independently  or  combined 


with  various  other  forms. 
rai  61.8 

vai  61.9;  62.7;  63.6;  66.30,  35; 

71.15;  76.25,  30 
ram 71.3, 16;  62.4,8;  65.1;  66.32 
na'an  63.13 
no' on  64.1 
wot  81.12 


wo'ten-rai  29.1 
ELo'n  Um  vai  66.29 
ELo'n  vai  67.33 
vai  um  na’n(i)  131.3,  10 
e’nme  nan  66.32 
Enqa’n  um  vai  130.7 
wo'tqanm  um  vai  45.12 
vai  nan  62.9 
wu'thu-m  vai  120.11 


Note. — The  Koryak  form  in  -qala'lcen  given  in  the  preceding  table 
of  demonstratives  is  derived  from  the  post-position  -qal,- qai  (Chukchee 
- qal,-qad )  close  to,  by  the  side  of.  The  Koryak  suffix  -qala’lcen  cor- 
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responds  to  the  Chukchee  form  - qatken ,  which  is  used  to  form  a  great 
many  derivatives.  The  following  forms  derived  from  demonstrative 
pronouns  may  serve  as  examples: — 

Adverbial  form  va' Enqat  (Kor.  Kam.  va'yenqal )  by  the  side,  half¬ 
way 

Independent  form  vaEnqa'tken  (Kor.  Kam.  vayeftqala'lcen) 
Adverbial  form  wo'tenqad  (Kof.  Kam .  vo'teflqal)  here 
Independent  form  vootmqa! iken  14.2  (Kor.  Kam.  voteilqala'lcen ) 
vootqani'rgupu  (pronunciation  of  men  wotqaE'rgupu)  from  those 

§  5S.  PLURAL  AND  POST-POSITIONAL  FORMS 

Plural  and  suffix  forms  are  derived  from  the  forms  in  -qan  adding 
the  -e  (Kor.  Kam.  -a)  to  the  terminal  n  that  is  found  in  all  words  with 
terminal  n  of  the  stem  (§§  31,  4;  34).  For  personal  forms  the  con¬ 
nective  vowel  is  i. 

A 

As  examples  may  serve, — 


Chukchee 

Kor.  Kam. 

Absolute . 

wn/tqan 

wu'ssin  Kor.  49.9 

Plural  (Dual  Kor.) . 

U'o'tqanqt 1 

wu'tissat 

Plural  (Koryak) . 

— 

u'u'ttssau  Kor.  32.2 

Subjective,  not  personal . 

wgtqana'tq 

wut’ssa'ta 

Subjective,  personal . 

wo'tqanena 2 

wu'tininak 

Locative,  not  personal . 

wo'tqanak 

ivu'tissak 

Allative,  not  personal . 

wotqanq'gti 

ivQtessai'ti 

Allative,  personal . . . 

wn'tqaninj  2 

wo'tcnena 

*  ■»  -  O 

Ablative,  not  personal . 

wotqanai'pu 

wotessa'nqo 

Ablative,  personal . 

wotqanai'pu 

wotenena'flqo 

1  Pronunciation  of  men  wg'lqaat.  2  Pronunciation  of  men  wo'tqciEna. 


Also  Enqa'nat  49.5;  53.10;  96.6;  Enqaa't  those  62.10;  Enqa'nena 
by  that  one  44.8;  wo’tqana  this  time  76.18 

Koryak: 

na'nyen  that  one  (absolute)  Kor.  17.5,  9;  51.2,5 
na'nyeu  (pi.)  Kor.  21.1;  44.6;  62.4;  na'nyau  25.6,  9;  42.4 
na' nyenata  (subjective,  not  personal)  Kor.  43.5 
na'nenencik  (subjective,  personal)  Kor.  34.11;  na'nyenenaYLov. 
76.16 

The  plural  of  the  demonstrative  is  used  in  nominal,  adjectival,  and 
predicative  expressions. 

Enqa'nat  qdni' ntininet  throw  away  those!  49.5 
wo'qaat  qanu'utki  eat  these!  33.12 
E/iqa’at  qa'at  those  reindeer 
Kor.  Kam.  na'nyenau  a£,ttu  those  dogs 
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In  some  cases  the  singular  form  is  used  when  we  should  expect  the 
plural: 

Enqa’n  gittile'ti  nine'l-i-um  there  I  give  to  those  who  are  hungry 
96.24  (cf.  96.9,  12,  17). 

Enqa'n  orawezat  these  men  63.5 

Enqa'n  TJmqdqdV inti  these  people  of  Umqaqai  63,10 
Erqa'n  ni'rdq  ora'weLat  these  two  men  7.10 
The  corresponding  forms  of  the  personal  interrogative  who,  some¬ 
body,  and  of  the  Kamchadal  impersonal  interrogative,  are — 


Chukchee 

Kor.  Kara. 

Kamchadal 

Kamchadal 

WHO 

WHAT 

Absolute  . 

me'nin 

ma'ki  Kor.17.6 

k!e 

(min) 

Plural  (Dual  Koryak) . 

mi'kinti 

ma'kinti 

k!esn 

mi'nVn 

Plural  (Korvak) . 

— 

maku'wgi 

*  - 

— 

Subjective  .  .  .  , . 

mi'kina 

mi'kinak  Kor. 

76.16 

k.'ink 

mi'nenl1 

Allative . 

mi.' kina 

me'kena 

k’.a'nke 

mt'nank 

Ablative . 

mekinai'pu 

mekena'nqo 

k.'ink 

mi'nenk 

Examples: 

me'nin  urn  elo!  who  is  (your)  mother?  113.14 
mi'kin  yaarkine'tki  Tcanti'irgin  whose  lullaby  are  you  singing? 
120.14 

mi'kind  ganto'len  by  whom  born?  142.1 

In  Kamchadal  the  form  corresponding  to  the  stem  mik -  signifies 
the  inanimate  interrogative. 

Nominal  forms  of  the  plural,  when  appearing  with  suffixes,  have, 
instead  of  the  regular  plural,  forms  compounded  with  the  third  person 
plural  personal  pronoun  (see  p.  706). 

In  Chukchee  we  find  also  ma'kirgin,  pi.  ma'kirginte ,  whose  house’s, 
whose  family’s;  related  to  the  Koryak  stem  male-,  and  formed  with 
the  stem  -Erg  of  the  personal  pronoun  third  person  plural  (see  §  44). 

These  particles  doubled,  and  connected  by  Urn,  are  also  used  as  ex¬ 
clamations. 

nan  um  nan!  you  there!  na'an  um  fian  95.  35  yonder 
vai  um  vai!  halfway  there! 
noon  um  noon!  far  ofi  there! 

They  occur  in  the  same  way  with  interrogative  pronouns. 
me'nin  nan  ye'tirkinf  who  comes  there? 
rdvnun  not  wurre’ erkin?  what  is  visible  behind  there? 
mi’nkri  rai  ne'lhi!?  how  then  became  he?  29.7 
mi'nkri  not  a£qa-ras'qe'u7n-va'ht f  why!  those  are  bad  ones  to 
§58  pass!  130.3 
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Demonstrative  and  interrogative  adverbs  are  derived  from  the  par¬ 
ticle  stems  bv  means  of  the  locative  endings.  From  these  are  derived 
others  by  means  of  nominal  suffixes  (see  examples  below). 


Chukchee 

Kor.  Kam. 

Kamchadal 

here . 

viu’tku  7.5 

wu'tcuk,  a'nki 

nux,  te’a 

there . 

E'n-ki  119.31 

na'nko,  fia’nako,  He'- 

E’nki,  x-u,  (xo'xval 

mko 

therefrom) 

there  (midway  to  some  object)  . 

va'anki 

vai’eH 

there  (behind  the  person  ad  - 

dressed) . 

ra'aHki 

there  (behind  the  speaker)  .  . 

iio'tinki 

there  (away  from  the  speaker)  . 

ilu'nki 

where . 

mi'fiki,  me'nki  12.2 

mi'nki,  Kor.  20.1 

ma,  mas 

In  Chukchee  two  forms  in  -qan  are  also  used  as  adverbs. 

there  (some  distance  away)  .  no’onqan 

there  (far  away)  ....  ga'nqan 

Derived  from  demonstrative  elements  are  also — 

Chukchee  Kor.  Kam.  Kamchadal 

thus  .  .  .  En ’ni'n  63.13;  bimW  Kor.13.1,  no'nke 

65.22  10 

Adverbs  with  suffixes  derived  from  the  locative  forms  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 


HERE 

THERE 

WHERE 

Chukchee 

Kor.  Kam. 

Chukchee 

Kor.  Kam. 

Chukchee 

Kor.  Kam. 

Kamchadal 

Stem  .  .  . 

wut 

wutc 

En 

nan,  an 

mik 

mik 

ma 

Instrumental 

wutke’ta 

wutca'ta 

Enkc’ta 

flanka’ta, 

anka'ta 

minke’ta 

minka'ta 

-  — 

Allative  .  . 

— 

wotiai'ti 

Enkri 

nankai'ti , 
ankai'tin 

minkri  60.6, 
61.8 

menkei'ti 

ma’nke 

Ablative 

wo'tqori 

wotia'nqo 

E  '  n  q  o  , 
Enqo’rl, 

E  n  qo'ro 
65.24 

nanka'nqo, 

anka'nqo 

mg'figo60.5, 
11;  71.26; 

72.12  men- 
qo'ri 

menka'fiqo 

ma'nke 

Also  in  the  same  way  Chukchee  va'dfikata,  va'dnre,  va'dfiqo  or 
va'dnqori;  Koryak  vaieda'ta,  vaienai'ti,  vai'efiqo  from  stem  vai. 


Examples : 

wo'tko  from  here  43.1;  wo’tqo 
121.20;  131.14;  wu'tqu  here 
73.14 

En'lce'diku  in  there  73.20 
En'no't  64.7;  66.3;  72.6 
En'qeflcin  one  from  there  67.3 


En'qo’ro  thence  49.2;  65.18,  24 
En'lce'ggi  thither  71.23 
En‘nata'1  from  that  time  on,  after 
that  64.19;  65.31 
no’onfe  thither  76.20 
fta'nko  hither  137.13 
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Koryak : 

wu'tdu  this  time  Kor.  41.2 
fia'nko  there  Kor.  41.6 
ne'nako  there  Kor.  19.11 
na'niko  there  Kor.  32.1;  see 
Kor.  62.7 

nanikai'tin  thither  Kor.  36.5 
Tia'nakanqo  from  that  one  Kor. 
42.3 

The  forms  mi'nkri  (Chukchee), 
(Kamchadal),  also  signify  how. 
Derivatives  with  suffixes  are — 


E'nke  here  (vocative  form)  Kor. 
13.7;  58.7 

Erika!  ta  at  that  place  Kor.  21.8, 9 
Enkai'ti  to  that  place  Kor.  17.2; 
19.1 

menkeito'  whither  (vocative 
form  §  36)  Kor.  64.21 
mane'nqo  whence  Kor.  60.10 
me'nkan  (Kor.  Kam.),  ma'nke 


mefiko'kenat  where  are  you  from  65.10 


minke'-mil  66.34 

menke'miH ,  mani'nn'ab  (Kor.  66.1) 
men’ke'mT ,  also  lact  (Kamchadal) 


to  what  degree,  in  what 
manner 


Demonstrative  elements  with  the  verbal  noun  va'lm  (Kor.  Kam. 


i'talcfn )  the  one  who  is — ,  are  also  used  to  express  demonstrative 
terms. 


En’ni'n-vaUin  128.24  (Chukchee),  Ennaf'an  i'talaen  (Kor.  Kam.), 
one  being  thus;  i.  e.,  such  a  one 

Enno't-va'lin  (Chukchee)  being  near  here  thus;  i.  e.,  such  a  one 
nearer  to  the  speaker  than  the  preceding 
En'nu-voaHin  such  a  one  (expressing  reproach) 

En’nu' -wa'le-git  such  a  one  art  thou  21.11 

mi'nkri- va'lm  (Chukchee  14.4),  me'nkan  itala£n  (Kor.  Kam.)  what 
kind  of  (also  in  oblique  cases) 

i 

In  Kamchadal  only  a  few  forms  of  the  demonstrative  survive, 
and  these  take  the  nominal  suffixes. 


THIS 

THIS  HERE 

WHICH,  WHAT 

Absolute . 

nue 

t[sn<ti£nu 

min(<iminu) 

Plural  . 

mi'ni'n 

Possessive . 

nu'he'nk 

tie'nuhenk 

mi'nenk 

Subjective . 

nu  che'nli 

ti-'nuhenk 

mi'nenk 

Instrumental . 

ny,e,hel' 

ti!’nuhel' 

mi'nenV 

Allative . 

ngeha'nk 

tisnohank 

mt'nank 

Ablative . 

nu'lie’nk 

Wnuhenk 

mi'nenk 

Most  of  the  other  forms  are  replaced  by  the  corresponding  Rus¬ 
sian  forms,  which  are  usually  taken  in  the  nominative  singular 
masculine;  such  as  e'koi  (aiioii),  edakoi  (a^anoa). 
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As  in  Chukchee  and  Koryak,  the  interrogative  appears  in  syn¬ 
thetical  form  mi'nen ,  which  corresponds  to  Chukchee  mt'fiin 
(see  p.  726.) 

me’na/n-ktxoj-qol  which  road  along? 
but  the  oblique  cases  are  also  used  in  attributive  form. 

mi’nenV  hvanV  clean  with  which  knife  have  you  made  it? 
From  the  demonstrative  and  interrogative  pronouns  verbal  forms 
are  derived  in  the  same  manner  as  from  nouns.  I  give  here  a  number 
of  examples.  The  verbal  forms  will  be  found  discussed  in  §  82. 

Enqanai'-git  this  art  thou  20.7. 
wotqana.i' -gum  this  am  I  43.5,  121.14 
wotqana' -me' re  here  we  are  69.5 
mi'k-i-um  who  am  I 

mi'k-i-git  who  art  thou;  mi'k-i-or  127.11 
mi'w-mu’ri  who  are  we 
mi'g-lu'ri  who  are  ye  120.9 
I  Kor.  Kam.  wutinnalai-gum  this  am  I  Kor.  22.1 

Possessives: 

Eni'n  his  17.13 
Enqa'nen  of  this  one  50.10 

mi'ldn  whose  (possessor  sing.,  object  possessed  sing,  and  pi.); 
Kor.  Kam.  mi'ldn,  dual  mi'kinat ,  pi.  mikina'wgi  (possessor 
sing.;  object  possessed  sing.,  dual,  pi.),  vocative  miko'n  (§  36) 
Kor.  34.4 

mi'kirgin  (possessor  pi.,  object  possessed  sing.),  mi'kirginet 
(object  possessed  pi.),  whose;  Kor.  Kam.  mi'kichin,  dual  mi'- 
kithinat ,  pi.  mi'kidhinau  (§  34);  Kamchadal  Ic/en,  pi.  k/e£n 

§  59.  Indefinite  Pronoun  raq 

The  non-personal  interrogative  and  indefinite  pronoun  is,  Chukchee 


raq;  Kor.  Kam.  ya(q),  yax;  Kor.  II  ta(q);  Kamchadal  seq. 
The  following  are  the  forms  with  post-positions: 


Chukchee 

Kor.  Kam. 

raq 

yaq 

Absolute  . . 

ras,nut 

yi’nna 

Plural  (dual  Kor.) . 

ra'cnuti  rae,nutet 1 

ya'qat 

— 

yaqu'wgi 

Instrumental . 

re'qd  rafnute'ta 

ya'qa 

Locative . 

re'qak  ra'nutek 

ya'qak 

Allative . 

rciqe'ti  ratnota'gii 2 

yaqe'ti 

Ablative . 

U'a'gupu)  ra!notai'pu3 

[raqS'pu  J 

yaqi'nqo 

Designative  (see  §  94)  .  .  • . 

re'qu 

ya'qu 

Comitative  (see  §  100) . 

garat'ma 

gaya'qa 

>  Men’s  pronunciation  ra,sneet.  ira'naa'gti.  3 ra'naai'pii. 
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The  set  of  forms  derived  from  rdsnut,  except  the  plural,  are  not 
often  used. 

i'me-ra£'nut  whatsoever;  i.  e.,  of  every  kind  13.13;  133.18 

rdvnut  what?  object  29.1,  subject  111.4;  something  obj.  29.5 

rdvnut  um  what  was  it  then?  34.1 

rdvnut  um  qine'ilhi e  give  me  something 

rdvnutet  whatever  kind  of  things  obj.  32.5;  intr.  subj.  58.2 

reqd  by  what  means?  22.1;  23.5;  14.2 

re'qd  what?  34.8,  9;  whatever  32.5 

ra'qa-not  with  what  there  139.8 

re'qalc  at  what?  26.1 

re£qum  why  88.7 

revqu  how  17.5,  7 ;  why  23.1 

Kor.  Kam.  ya'qa  with  what  Kor.  46.9 

Kor.  Kam.  ya'qkni-ki  what  for  Kor.  26.10 

Kor.  Kam.  ya'qin-yaq  what  then?  Kor.  45.9 

These  forms  are  also  used  in  composition: 

rav-qa'at  (Chukchee),  yax-qoya'wge  (Kor.  Kam.),  seq-ko'jEsn 
(Kamchadal),  what  kind  of  reindeer 
rdq-avttd  ge'eLtn  (Chukchee)  with  what  kind  of  dogs  has  he  come? 
rav-ni'mnim  what  settlement,  obj.  33.7 
rae-pi'nil  what  tidings?  11.2 
rds nota' chit  what  kind  are  14.3 

Koryak  I: 

ya'qlau  what  are  they  doing  Kor.  24.5 
yaqlciikine' tik  what  are  you  (pi.)  doing?  Kor.  24.8 

Koryak  II  has  the  same  forms  as  Koryak  Kamenskoye,  derived 
from  the  stem  taq . 

Verbs  derived  from  these  stems  are  used  with  great  frequency 
(see  §  82);  for  instance, — 

re'qarkm  (Chukchee),  yaf qiyTan  Kor.  28.10  (Kor.  Kam.),  ta'qatkin 

(Kor.  II)  what  do  you  want?  what  are  you  doing? 

revis  what  is  the  matter  19.11 

re’qdrkm  what  is  the  matter  with  thee  18.9 

re'q-i-git  what  do  you  want?  18.12 

nraqa'unve  what  for?  19.1,  6 

re’qdlit  which  ones  139.9 

re’qdl-i-git  what  do  you  want?  22.8 

nre'q-i-git  what  are  you  doing?  33.1 

|  Kor.  Kam.  niya'qi-gi  what  are  you  doing?  Kor.  39.5 
§59 
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Kamchadal  has  another  form  for  what,  something,  evidently 
corresponding  to  the  demonstrative  in  Erik-. 

Absolute . E'nka 

Instrumental . ErikaV 

Locative . Enka'iik 

Allative . Enka'nk 

Ablative . Enka'nk 

Verbs  derived  from  this  stem  are  formed  as  in  Chukchee  and 
Koryak. 

enkaJnejt  what  are  you  doing? 

Under  Russian  influence,  these  forms  are  going  out  of  use,  and 
are  being  replaced  by  post-positional  forms  and  verbs. 

Enka’nke  k!ojt  why,  or  for  what  do  you  come? 

§  60.  Other  Indefinite  Pronouns 

1.  The  stem  nirk-  (Kor.  Kam.  niyk-)  expresses  a  certain  well-known 
person,  the  one  we  think  of,  the  one  referred  to;  nik-  a  certain 

WELL-KNOWN  THING  OR  ACT  WE  THINK  OF,  OR  REFERRED  TO. 

These  form  post-positional  forms  analogous  to  demonstrative  pro¬ 
nouns. 

PERSONAL 


Chukchee 

Kor.  Kam. 

Absolute . 

ni'rkimit 

ni’yka,  ni'ykiflvut 

Plural  (dual  Koryak) . 

ni'rkenti 

ni'ykanti 

Plural  Koryak  . 

— 

niyka’wgi,  ni'ykau  Kor 
50.4 

Subjective . 

ni'rkena 

ni'ykanak 

Allative . 

ni'rkana 

ne’ykana 

Ablative . 

nSrkni'pu 

neyka'nqo 

Designative  (see  §  94) . 

nirke'nu 

niyka'nu 

NON-PERSONAL 


Absolute . . 

ni'kinut 

Plural  . 

ni'ket 

Subjective . .  . 

nike'ta 

Locative . 

ni'kek 

Allative . 

nika'gti 

Ablative . 

nikai'pu 

Comitative  (see  §  100) . 

jganeka'ma 
| genike'ta 

Designative  (see  §  94) . 

nike’nu 
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Examples: 

ni'rkefiut  a  certain  one  90.20;  119.12 
ni'kek  somewhere  12.12 
Also  derived  forms,  as 

ni'rken  (Kor.  Kam.  niyka'nen )  belonging  to  the  one  referred  to  or 
thought  of 

ni'Tdn  belonging  to  the  thing  referred  to  or  thought  of  20.8 
ai'vE  nerkai’pvu  qora'ni  tei'mityafn  yesterday  1  took  reindeer  from 
the  man  we  are  thinking  of 

Verbal  forms  are  also  derived  from  this  pronoun;  for  instance, — 

nikt/rkm  (Kor.  Kam.  nika'ykin )  he  does  the  thing  referred  to  or 
thought  of 

nnike' urkin  whatsoever  shall  be  21.10 

Kor.  Kam.  mnikdk  I’ll  do  something  Kor.  42.1 

Kor.  Kam.  nekanvo'ykm  he  did  something  Kor.  51.9 

In  Kamchadal,  sxu'zijc  you  do  a  certain  thing  is  used  in  the 
same  way. 

2.  qol  (Chukchee),  qolja'  (Kor.  Kam.),  k!olav  (Kamchadal)  other. 
In  Chukchee  the  synthetic  stem  quli  is  used  throughout  with  non¬ 
personal  nouns.  It  is  also  used  in  adverbial  form  in  temporal  adverbs. 

quli'-nikek  afterwards  (  =  at  another  certain  one) 
qole't-aHo'  some  future  day  (  =  in  the  other  day) 
gol  yard  thin  a  house  86.17 
qol  yi'lgm  another  month  7.2 

Post-positional  forms  occur  only  with  personal  nouns,  while  in 
Koryak  these  are  used  for  all  kinds  of  nouns. 


Chukchee— Personal 

Koryak 

Kamchadal 

Personal 

Non-personal 

Absolute . 

Plural  (dual  Koryak)  . 
Plural  Koryak  .... 
Subjective . 

qqt 

qu'tti 

quti'(n)ina  1 

quti'ninak 

qolla’ 

qu'tti 

qu'tiau 

qutinina'ta 

k.'ola' 

Possessive  (locative)  . 

Allative . 

Ablative . 

Designative . 

quti'(n)ina  1 
q9tS'(n)ina  1 
qote(n)  enai'pu  1 
quti’(n)inu  ‘ 

quti’ninak 

quti'ninak 

qote'nmaii 

qotenina'nqo 

qutinina'nu 

k.'ota'nk 

k.’ola'nk 

k.'ota'nk 

1  Without  n  in  men’s  pronunciation. 


qol  ELi’gin  another  father,  a  certain  father  107.22 
qol  um  na'nmirkin  they  kill  the  other  one  8.1  (see  also  8.12;  15.6; 
14.9;  17.1) 
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qu'tti  others  (subj.  intr.)  12.5 

qutti'ina  by  one  of  them  8.11  (see  also  7.4;  15.3),  on  one  of  them 
8.13 

Kor.  Kam.  qo'lla  another  one  Kor.  £4.9 
Synthetic  forms: 

qole-notai' pu  from  another  land  14.12. 
qole-ra! gti  to  another  house  12.11 
qole-tke' unvuTc  on  another  sleeping  13.5 

3.  elve  (Chukchee),  diva  (Kor.  Kam.),  eknen  (Kamchadal),  other, 
occur  in  synthetic  form  as  given  here,  and  in  the  forms — 

elve'lin  (Chukchee),  117.7,  elve'linei  113.3,  alva'lin  (Kor.  Kam.) 
Kor.  76.19. 

'  cek-a'lvam-va'lm  how  differently  it  is  Kor.  80.9  (Kor.  Kam). 
diva  titvdfivdk  I  was  in  a  different  way  Kor.  18.6 


4.  A  number  of  prefixed  particles  express  also  ideas  related  to  the 
indefinite  pronoun  (see  §  113,  nos.  6,  7,  14,  24): 

im-  all  gemge-  every 

em-  mere  .  ter-  how  much 

Most  of  the  interrogative  and  indefinite  pronouns  take  the  definite, 
augmentative,  and  diminutive  forms,  the  same  as  nouns,  and  some  of 
these  are  used  with  great  frequency. 


manena'chin  that  one,  who  is  he  (from  me'nin  who) 
ravnutqai  (from  raf'nut  what)  or 
ra'qqdi 

ydxjpil  (Kor.  Kam.) 
qoLai'nm  another  big  oriel 


some  little  thing 


qu'Leqai  another  little  one] 


are  used  quite  often 


The  Predicate  (§§  61-82) 

§  61.  Introductory  Remarks 

The  predicate  appears  in  two  distinct  forms,  according  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  word  forming  the  predicate.  The  first  class  is  formed 
by  verbs;  the  latter,  by  nominal  terms  which  are  used  as  predicate. 
While  all  verbs  may  appear  in  nominalized  forms,  and  therefore  may 
take  the  form  of  the  noun  as  predicate,  nouns  can  not  readily  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  verbs — except  by  the  use  of  verbalizing  suffixes,  which  give 
the  compound  stem  a  verbal  character.  Thus  we  find  that  true  verbal 

forms  are  confined  to  verbal  stems,  to  the  numerals  (except  ojne),  and 
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to  the  indefinite  (or  interrogative)  pronouns,  which  may  be  used  as 
nouns  as  well  as  verbs. 

The  structure  of  the  first  class  of  predicative  forms  is  quite  com¬ 
plex.  We  have  to  distinguish  between  intransitive  and  transitive 
verbs.  The  following  structural  elements  may  be  recognized.  We 
have — 


I.  Intransitive  verbs: 

1.  Pronominal  prefix. 

2.  Temporal  or  modal  prefix. 

3.  Verbal  theme. 

4.  Temporal  or  modal  suffix. 

5.  Pronominal  suffix. 


II.  Transitive  verbs: 

1.  Pronominal  subjective  prefix. 

2.  Temporal  or  modal  prefix. 

3.  Verbal  theme. 

4.  Temporal  or  modal  suffix. 

5.  Pronominal  objective  suffix. 


The  following  simple  modes  and  tenses  may  be  distinguished: 


Indicative  .  .  .  . 

Subjunctive: 

(a)  Exhortative  . 

(b)  Subjunctive  . 

Imperative  .  .  . 

Future  .... 


without  prefix, 


no  suffix 


with  the  prefix  n(i) 
with  the  prefix  £ 
with  the  prefix  q 
with  the  prefix  re  • 


the  suffix  gi 
the  suffix  gi 
the  suffix  gi 
the  suffix  n(i) 


Besides  these,  there  is  a  peculiar  series  of  derived  modes  in  -irlcm 
(Koryak  I  -lyicin,  -iicin;  Koryak  II  - itkin ,  Kamchadal  -jlc),  the  pro¬ 
nominal  endings  of  which  differ  from  the  ordinary  forms,  many  of 
them  being  dropped.  In  some  cases  the  Koryak  drops  the  terminal 
-in,  as  is  done  in  all  forms  in  Kamchadal. 

The  second  class,  predicative  nominal  terms,  consists  either  of 
nouns  or  of  verbal  stems,  which  are  nominalized  by  certain  prefixes, 
and  which  take  suffixes  expressing  the  terminal  relations.  The  simple 
nominalized  forms  are  used  as  predicative  terms  of  the  third  person. 
These  have  been  discussed  before.  They  are  the  nominalized  forms 
in  -in,  - Icin ,  -lin,  n(i)-qin  (§§  45-49).  In  the  first  and  second  persons 
singular  these  take  a  suffix  -i-,  which  may  be  derived  from  the  verb 
-it1  to  be.  In  the  first  and  second  persons  plural  the  nominalized 
form  appears  in  composition  with  the  personal  pronouns  rnuri  we, 
and  turi  you;  so  that  the  whole  complex  represents  in  the  same  way 
a  nominal  form  with  predicative  function,  as  in  the  third  persons. 
The  nominalized  form  has  no  true  tenses. 


‘I  consider  this  unlikely,  since  in  Koryak  the  t  should  be  preserved,  although  in  Chukchee  it 
might  disappear  according  to  the  phonetic  laws  governing  the  pronunciation  of  men.  Mr.  Bogoras 
points  out  that  the  i  can  not  be  an  auxiliary  vowel,  since  this  would  have  to  be  I.  —  F.  Boas. 
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§  62.  Structure  of  the  Intransitive  Verb 

1.  The  pronominal  prefixes  of  the  intransitive  verb  are  confined  to 
the  first  person,  singular  and  plural:  t-  for  the  singular,  mt-  for  the 
plural.  The  m  of  the  plural  may  perhaps  be  related  to  the  same  ele¬ 
ment  in  muri  we,  while  the  t  of  singular  and  plural  may  be  the  same. 
The  element  mt-  conveys  the  idea  of  plurality  of  the  first  person  with 
such  energy,  that,  in  Koryak  at  least,  the  suffix  -mile,  which  repeats 
the  same  idea,  may  be  omitted;  the  same  omission  occurs  rarely  in 
Chukchee. 

2.  The  temporal  and  modal  elements  enter  into  close  relation  with 
the  pronominal  prefixes.  Most  of  these  follow  the  ordinary  phonetic 
laws.  Thus 

t  +  re  becomes  tre- 
mt  +  re  becomes  mirre- 
mt+  £  becomes  min{i)£- 

The  last  of  these  is  not  quite  regular,  since  mit(i)£  would  also  seem 
to  be  possible.  The  forms  of  the  exhortative  can  not  be  explained  by 
phonetic  laws.  Here  we  find  that  the  expected 

t  +  n  becomes  m 
mt  +  n  becomes  min 

In  the  subjunctive  ( b ),  when  the  verb  begins  with  a  vowel,  the  aux¬ 
iliary  vowel  disappears,  and  the  glottal  stop  follows  the  initial  vowel 
of  the  stem.  This  occurs  both  in  Chukchee  and  Koryak : 
tu£wi'a£k  (stem  uwi)  I  should  cook 

3.  The  verbal  themes  may  be  simple  or  compound.  The  former 
undergo  peculiar  phonetic  changes  according  to  their  position,  the  forms 
in  initial  position  differing  from  those  found  in  medial  position. 
This  subject  has  been  discussed  in  §  7  and  §  12.  A  number  of  forma¬ 
tions,  however,  are  irregular,  and  not  due  to  the  action  of  phonetic 
laws. 

qdmi-plitkn  eating  finishing  (stem  qdmi,  from  qamitva ) 
tara'nga£t  they  built  a  house  (from  teiki  to  make,  yarn  house) 
kmmi'rkm  he  kills  children  ( laninin  timirkin ) 
kuwi£'rkm  he  has  dead  children  ( kminin ,  vi£rkin ) 

The  vocalic  elements  of  prefixes,  personal  and  modal,  are  modified 
by  the  vowels  of  the  stem  (see  §  3). 

The  terminal  phonetic  character  of  the  stem  also  influences  the 
temporal,  modal,  and  the  pronominal  suffixes  (see  §  72). 
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4.  The  temporal  and  modal  suffixes  have  been  mentioned  before. 
Through  contraction  between  them  and  the  pronominal  suffixes  origi¬ 
nate  forms  the  historical  development  of  which  is  not  by  any  means 
clear.  It  would  seem  that  there  is  also  a  suffix  -gi-  which  appears  in 
many  forms,  and  does  not  seem  to  form  part  of  the  pronominal 
element.  This,  however,  has  undergone  so  many  changes  that  its 
character  and  function  are  not  clear. 

5.  The  pronominal  suffixes  do  not  show  a  very  close  relation  to  the 
personal  pronoun,  and,  furthermore,  are  somewhat  differentiated  in 
different  modes  of  the  verb.  A  comparison  of  the  various  forms 
suggests  the  following  as  the  essential  elements  of  the  suffixed  pro¬ 
nominal  verbal  forms: 

INTRANSITIVE 

I  ....-&  we  -nik 

thou  .  .  .  ?  3^e  -tic 

he  ...  .  —  they  -t 

It  may  be  that  the  m  and  t  of  the  first  and  second^  persons  plural  are 
related  to  muri  and  turi,  which  may  contain  the  same  endings  as  Erri 
(see  pp.  706,  719,  726).  The  second  person  singular  is  quite  doubtful; 
but  it  is  conceivable  that  it  may  contain  by  origin  a  form  in  -gi  related 
to  the  pronoun  git.  In  the  intransitive  verb  the  second  and  third  per¬ 
sons  singular  are,  in  their  present  forms,  identical.  The  third  person 
plural  has  clearly  the  element  t,1  which  is  not  the  same  as  the  t  of  the 
second  person  plural. 

§  63.  Structure  of  the  Transitive  Verb 

The  structure  of  the  transitive  verb  is,  on  the  whole,  analogous  to 
that  of  the  intransitive. 

1.  For  the  first  persons  singular  and  plural,  the  same  pronominal 
prefixes  as  in  the  intransitive  appear,  as  subjects.  The  transitive 
forms  of  the  third  person,  singular  and  plural,  have  the  prefix  nt-. 
The  clearness  of  the  picture  is  obscured  by  the  fact  that  the  transitive 
forms 

thou — us;  ye — me,  us  and 

TIIOU,  YE,  HE — ME 

do  not  exist,  and  generalized  intransitive  forms  are  used  in  their 
place.  These  are  formed  with  the  prefix  me-  or  with  the  suffix  -tku 
(see  p.  819,  no.  28;  p.  808,  no.  67).  It  is  possible  that  the  peculiar 
form  ye — him,  them  has  the  same  origin  (see  p.  809).  I  presume  this 
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form  has  originated  from  -tku-tik  and  is  parallel  to  -thui*  thou— us. 
The  g  of  the  intransitive  endings  disappears  in  the  series  of  forms 
thou — us  because  its  position  is  intervocalic;  for  instance — 

-tleu-gi£  becomes  -tkui£ 

2.  The  temporal  and  modal  prefixes  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
intransitive. 

3.  The  stems  are  treated  like  those  of  the  intransitive  verb. 

4.  The  temporal  and  modal  suffixes  enter  into  compound  forms 
with  the  pronominal  suffixes.  The  intransitive  g  is  apparently  absent, 
owing  to  its  frequent  intervocalic  position. 

5.  The  analogy  between  the  transitive  pronominal  suffixes  and  the 
intransitive  suffixes  is  fairly  clear,  if  we  consider  only  those  forms 
which  have  true  pronominal  suffixes.  We  find  then  the  object 

-git  thee  -mile  us  -tile  you 

which  evidently  correspond  to  the  subjects  of  the  intransitive  verb. 
The  correspondence  is  strict  for  the  two  plural  pronouns:  -git  may 
be  the  older  form  of  the  second  person  intransitive  pronoun  -gi  (pp. 
719  et  seq.;  p.  710). 

The  third  person  object  shows  forms  in  -n  which  recall  the  nominal 
forms  in  -in  (§§  45-49),  and,  like  these  forms,  form  their  plurals  in  -et. 
In  a  way  these  forms  seem  related  to  the  nominal  predicate.  To  the 
same  group  belongs  the  form  in  -%im  they — me,  which  contains  the 
pronoun  gum ,  like  the  nominal  forms. 

Attention  may  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  the  pronomi¬ 
nal  suffix,  which  designates  the  object,  is  naturally  determined  by  the 
number  of  the  object. 

qa'at  tipe'lanat  (Kor.  Kam.  qoyct'wge  tipe'lanau )  I  left  the  reindeer 

For  the  first  person  object  the  intransitive  form  with  ine-  is  used. 
rae'nutqai  gine'ild  give  me  something 

The  Koryak  forms  resemble  the  Chukchee  forms.  The  Koryak 
dual  corresponds  to  the  Chukchee  plural.  The  plural  -la-  of  the 
Koryak  is  always  placed  immediately  following  the  stem.  It  indicates 
plurality  of  subject  or  object,  but  occurs  once  only  in  each  form,  even 
if  both  subject  and  object  are  plural. 

Certain  verbal  stems  may  be  used  both  as  transitive  and  as  intransi¬ 
tive,  generally  with  a  slight  change  in  meaning. 

3045°— Bull.  40,  pt.  2—12 - 47  §63 
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tuwalo'murTan  I  know,  hear,  obey  (intransitive) 
ticwalo' murkmegit  I  know  thee  (transitive) 
tuwaJlomgafk  I  heard 
tuwaflomgasn  I  knew  him 


The  Forms  of  the  Intransitive  Verb  ( §  §  64-66) 

§  64.  CHUKCHEE 

PRINCIPAL  MODES 


Person 

Past  I 

Subjunctive 

Imperative 

Future 

Prefixes 

Suffixes 

(a) 

(6) 

2d  pi.  .  .  . 

3d  pi.  .  .  . 

—Ilk 

—gqH 

* 

n 

n  (R,ue,*«) 

—tik 

—net 

q  ( i,d,a)—pitik 

r  £—futik 
re — Hit 

2d,  3d  sing.  . 

tf 

} 

n  (/,«,*)) 

n  (/*,«*,&*) 

|:r  1 

q(t,a,a**)—gi 

'*j:f 

1st  sing.  .  . 

1st  pi.  .  .  . 

‘■IT  1 

nut — mik 

ml 

mm 

t  (ie,ue,i le) 

min  (ic,ue,i le) 

,—pa‘k 

j— ik 
— mik 

mirr^—fa1 

*No  2d  person.  **No  3d  person. 

DERIVED  MODES  IN  -Irkln  (PREFIXES  AS  IN  PRINCIPAL  MODES) 


2d  pi.  .  .  . 

— itik 

_ 

_ 

—itik 

—itik 

—intik 

3d  pi.  .  .  . 

—t* 

— 

— 

~tt 

— 

— in.lt 

Other  forms  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

*  t  takes  the  place  ol  final  n:  irkit. 


The  prefix  t-  of  the  first  person  singular  appears  without  auxiliary 
vowel  when  it  forms  an  admissible  cluster  with  the  initial  sound  of  the 
verbal  theme. 

The  derived  form  -rkm  is  used  after  vowels.  After  terminal  con¬ 
sonants  an  auxiliary  i  is  inserted  between  stem  and  suffix: 

qami'tva-rlan  he  eats 
walo'm-i-rkin  he  knows 


NOMINAL  FORMS 


I 

II 

1 

—t’ti 

2 

—Ik, -I 

3 

-m 

ge—(t)  q. 

4 

—ma 

5 

—ma'H 
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§  65.  KORYAK 


PRINCIPAL  MODES 
Intransitive  Verb 


Subjunctive 

Person 

Past  I 

Prefixes. 

Suffixes. 

Impera¬ 

tive 

Future 

Present 

indefi¬ 

nite 

(a) 

(b) 

2d  dual  .  .  . 

—tik 

* 

nas 

—tik 

q — (gi)tik 

ya — nitik 

ku-*** 

2d  pi . 

—la'tik 

* 

nae 

— I  atik 

q—latik 

ya — 2  antik 

ku- 

3d  dual  .  .  . 

—s\ 

1  —lal  or 

n(i) 

1 

na* 

—nat 

ya — fii 

ku- 

3d  pi . 

1  —  lage 

jn(i) 

nae 

—nau 

ya — lafie 

ku- 

2d,  3d  sing.  .  . 

—i 

*n 

nae 

— in 

ya—i 

ku- 

1st  sing.  .  .  . 

ti—ik 

ml 

tas 

— ik 

tya—i 

tik ii- 

1st  dual  .  .  . 

mit — mik 

min 

minae 

— 7)U  k 

missa — mik 

mitku- 

1st  pi . 

mit — l  amik 

min 

minae 

— la(mik) 

missa — la  (mik) 

mitku- 

()  May  be  omitted.  *  No  2d  person.  **  No  3d  person. 

***  Also  qu.  This  form  does  not  exist  in  Koryak  II. 

DERIVED  MODES  IN  - irkm  (PREFIXES  AS  IN  PRINCIPAL  MODES) 


2d  dual  .  .  . 

— ikinitik 

— ikinitik 

— ikinitik 

— intiJc 

2d  pi . 

— lalkmetik 

—2  aline’  tik* 

—laikinetik 

—laikinenlik 

3d  dual  .  .  . 

— iki 

— ikinat 

—iklivni 

3d  pi . 

— 2 aike 

— ikininau  ** 

—2  aikinene 

1st,  2d,  3d  \ 

— {kin 

— ikin 

— i ’kin 

—ikin 

sing.jlstdualJ 

1st  pi . 

—lalkin 

— laikinemik* 

—lalkinimik 

♦Subjunctive  (6)  has  la-l  instead  of  la.  **  Subjunctive  ( b )  has  au  instead  of  inau. 

The  prefix  ti-  of  the  first  person  singular  appears  without  auxiliary 
vowel  whenever  it  forms  an  admissible  cluster  with  the  first  sound 
of  the  verb. 

The  ending  -ilan  (Koryak  I)  of  the  derived  forms  is  used  mostly 
after  stems  ending  in  a  single  consonant,  as  walo' m-tkin  he  knows. 
After  terminal  vowel  the  i  changes  to  a  neutral  as  va-lkrn  he  is. 
In  many  cases,  however,  the  i  is  also  weakened  to  i  or  y  after  a  ter¬ 
minal  consonant  and  an  auxiliar}^  /  is  inserted  preceding  it,  as  in 

ya'qrykm  what  art  thou?  Kor.  29.1;  i'tiykm  art  thou?  Kor.  29.2 
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NOMINAL  FORMS 


(a) 

( b ) 

5 

J  —  ik 

3 

ga — a 

4 

5 

—mad 

i 


I 


§66.  KAMCHADAL 

Intransitive  Verb 


Person 

Past  I 

Subjunctive 

Impera¬ 

tive 

(a)  Exhortative 

(b)  Conditional 

2d  sing . 

—6 

,  f  £nien  or 
U— 

[un 

k—xc 

2d  pi . 

—cx 

k!—cx 

k—jcx 

3d  pi . 

f cm  or 
\u€n 

xan — 

crU*n  or 

un 

k! — un 

3d  sing . 

-6 

xan — 

cfiisn  or 

un 

k!—un 

1st  sing . 

t  -P  °r 

(fcjcn 

m — 

k  or 

kiim 

tk! — k 

1st  pi . 

fA:  or 
n\kicin 

mm — 

k  or 

kicin 

nk! — k 

The  subjunctive  ( b )  of  modern  Kamchadal  takes  in  all  forms  the 
terminal  particle  -hi,  which  is  the  Russian  conjunction  6bi. 
tklnukbi  if  I  eat. 


The  future  is  compounded  with  the  terminal  verb  dl,  ( 6 )  to 
desire,  which  may  form  modes  and  tenses  like  the  others;  the 
present,  with  the  terminal  verb  (or  suffix)  j.  The  third  person 
plural  of  this  form  is  -join  or  ji£n. 

The  numerous  Kamchadal  verbs  ending  in  -l  change  this  to  -c 
in  the  derived  present.  This  occurs  both  in  intransitive  and  tran¬ 
sitive  verbs  (see  §  122). 

tilk  I  left  ticjk  I  leave 

tniiklk  I  slept  tnukcjk  1  sleep 

tcolk  I  lay  tco'locjk  1  lie 

VERBAL  NOUN 


1 

) 

2 

3 

4 

k.'—enk 

tujuk  nu'kdj  I  began  eat-beginning;  i.  e.,  I  began  to  eat  ( t -  I; 
uju  to  begin;  -k  I;  nu  to  eat) 

‘This  is  the  inchoative  terminal  verb  (see  p.  808,  no.  63).  The  verbal  noun  never  appears  with¬ 
out  it. 
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The  Forms  of  the  Transitive  Verb  (§§  67-71) 

§67.  CHUKCHEE 

Transitive  Suffixes 

TRANSITIVE  FORMS 
First  and  Second  Person  Objects 


Object 

Indicative  I: 
Subjunctive  la 

Impera¬ 
tive  II 

Future 

III 

Derived  Modes 
in  -irkin  IV 

(1)  thee . 

-yit 

— 

-git 

-{pit 

(2)  you . 

-tile 

— 

-ntik 

•[tik 

(3)  us  (except  thou,  ye— us) . 

-mik 

— 

-mik 

-[mik 

THIRD  PERSON  FORMS 


(4)  him  (except  he,  ye— him) . 

-ga£n 

-gin 

-fiin 

(no  ending) 

(5)  them  (except  he,  ye— them) . 

-net 

-ginet 

-ninet 

(6)  he — him . 

-nin 

— 

-ninin 

-in 

(6')  he— them . 

-ninet 

— 

-fiminel 

-[net 

INTRANSITIVE  FORMS 


Object 

Indica¬ 
tive  I 

Subjunc¬ 
tive  la 

Impera¬ 
tive  II 

Future 

III 

Derived  Modes 
in  -irkin  IV 

(7)  he— me . 

(8)  thou— me,  us . 

(9)  ye— me,  us 1 . 

(10)  ye— him,  them . 

}#* 

-tik 

-tki 

-d£n 

-tik 

-tki 

-gie 

-tik 

-gitkl 

-gd‘ 

-ntik 

-filtkl 

(no  ending) 

-{tik 

-[tki 

1  With  -tku  preceding  pronominal  suffix. 

NOMINAL  PREDICATIVE  FORMS 

(11)  they— me1 . 

-um 

-Tim 

— 

-um 

-ium 

I 


2  See  §  73.  This  form  takes  the  prefix  nc-. 


Transitive  Prefixes 

TRANSITIVE  FORMS 


Subject 

Indicative  I 

Subjunctive  I  a 

Imperative 

II 

Future  III 

(a) 

(l>) 

I . 

((/)- 

mi- 

ti‘- 

— 

f  re- 

we . 

nut- 

min- 

mini1- 

— 

mirre- 

he . 

nt- 

aen- 

niinV- 

nei-e- 

INTRANSITIVE  FORMS 


Object  me  .  .  . 

{me)- 

{nine)- 

( nicne )- 

q-ine 

(rr>{)- 

Other  forms  .  . 

— 

ni- 

-ni{- 

Q- 

ri 
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The  form  -gie  (17;  117)  is  rarely  abbreviated  to  -1 
qenapelae e  and  qenapelai'  leave  me! 

This  shortening  is  quite  frequent  in  Koryak  I  (see  below). 


NOMINAL  FORMS 


I 

II 

1 

2 

—k 

3 

— td 

ge — tq 

4 

— 77i  a 
o 

5 

—mail 

Q 

Besides  this  there  are  a  number  of  impersonal  forms. 


Future . 

rt—n 

Exhortative,  sing.  . 

ni—aen 

pi.  .  . 

ni—nat 

Exhortative,  derived 

sing.  . 

ni—rkin 

Pi.  .  . 

ni — rkinat 

§  68.  KORYAK,  KAMENSKOYE 


Transitive  Suffixes 

TRANSITIVE  FORMS 

First  and  Second  Person  Objects 

Object 

Indicative  I; 
Subjunctive  la 

Imperative  II 

Future  III 

Derived  Modes 
in  -ykm  IV 

(1)  thee . 

(2)  you . 

(3)  us . . 

— pH 

—(la)  ilk 
— (la)  mik 

— (la)  tik 

~f{. 

—  ( la)ntik 
—(la)  mik 

~¥ 

—(la)—ttik 

—(la)—imik 

Third  Person  Forms. 

# 

(4)  him  (except  he,  ye— him)  .  . 

(5)  them  dual  (except  he,  ye— them) 
(5')  them  pi. (except  he,  ye— them)  . 

(6)  he,  they— him,  them  .... 

—faen* 

—nat 

—nau 

— n[n 

—gin 
— ginal 
— ginau 

— fim 

— nnat 

— flnau 

— hnln 

no  ending 
— (nat 
— inau 
-(tn) 

INTRANSITIVE  FORMS 

Object 

Indicative  I; 
Subjunctive  la 

Imperative  II 

Future  III 

Derived  Modes 
in  ykm  IV 

(7)  he— me . 

(8)  thou — me . 

(9)  ye— me . 

(90  ye— us  . 

(10)  ye— him,  them . 

—1  —gatn 
— ft  — fa‘n 

-(ft) 

—(la)tik 

—(In)mik 

—(la)fitda 

no  ending 
no  ending 
— ( la)ntik 
— ( la)mik 
—(la)nitla 

no  ending 
no  ending 
— (|g)—  (Uk 
—(la)—imik 
-({l%)-,tla 

—(la)tik 
— (1  a)mik 
— (la)  tea 
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NOMINAL  PREDICATIVE  FORM 


(11)  they— me . 

— gUm* 

— 

— gum 

igurn 

1  we — thee  -I  aye 

2 

we — him  -laga'n 

In  the  derived  modes,  la  occurs  in  the  same  places  as  in  the  sim¬ 
ple  modes,  but  preceding  Akin. 

The  suffixes  -gi  and  -ga£n(l  8,  4;  II  8)  of  this  series  are  often  con¬ 
tracted  to  -i  and  -n.  The  former  is  similar  to  an  intransitive  form. 

qenapela'  e£  and  qenapelai'  leave  me! 

In  Chukchee  these  forms  are  quite  rare  (see  p.  741) 


PREFIXES 


Indicative 

Subjunctive 

Imperative’ 

II 

Future 

I 

I  (a) Exhort. 

I  (h)  Subj. 

III 

I . 

t 

mi- 

ta‘- 

tya- 

we . 

mlt- 

min - 

mi  nae- 

missa- 

thou,  ye,  he — me  .  .  . 

ina- 

rif  na- 

nacina- 

qina  - 

ytna- 

they,  he — thee,  you,  us  1 
thou,  ye— us  j 

na- 

aen- 

nanac- 

naya- 

he — him,  them  1 

thou,  ye — him,  them  J 

no  prefix 

ni- 

nae- 

qa- 

ya- 

The  second  indefinite  of  Koryak  has  the  prefix  qu-,  ku-  (k-  before 
vowels)  and  the  future  endings,  except  that 

he,  thou — me  has  the  ending  -n 

I,  he — you  (dual,  pi.)  has  the  ending  -ntik 


NOMINAL  FORMS 


I 

II 

l 

— fc 

2 

— k 

3 

>  missing 

ga—ta 

4 

1 

5 

—mail 
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As  in  Chukchee  there  occur  also  a  number  of  impersonal  forms. 


Future . 

ya — n 

Exhortation,  sing  .... 

ni—aen 

Dual  .... 

m—nat 

Exhortation,  period,  pi.  .  .  . 

m—nou 

Sing.  .  .  . 

ni—lkin 

Dual  .  .  . 

ni — Ikinat 

ni—lkinau 

KAMCHADAL  (§§  69-71) 


5  69.  Types  of  Transitive  Verb 

The  Kamchadal  transitive  verb  shows  peculiarities  of  structure 
similar  to  those  of  the  Chukchee  and  Koryak.  Only  the  forms  with 
the  objects  thee,  you,  us,  are  formed  with  the  pronominal  forms 
corresponding  to  the  intransitive  suffixes.  The  combination  ye — 
us  is  here  also  excepted,  although  no  indication  of  a  change  of  the 
verb  into  an  intransitive  form  by  means  of  a  special  suffix  is  found. 
Instead  of  that,  the  forms  thou,  ye — me  have  the  ending 
which  does  not  occur  in  the  intransitive  verb,  but  seems  to  corres¬ 
pond  to  -mik  we  of  Chukchee- Koryak.  It  may  be  mentioned  here 
again  that  in  Koryak  this  ending  tends  to  be  dropped.  In  the 
Kamchadal  forms  here  discussed  it  may  express  the  intransitive 
first  person  plural,  as  though  we  had,  for  instance,  instead  of 
thou  leavest  me,  we  part.  When  used  for  the  singular  thou — 
me,  the  ending  is  often  pronounced  - min ,  which  may  be  an  older 
form.  The  form  ye — me,  us  takes,  in  addition  to  - mink ,  the  end¬ 
ing  -ex  ye,  which  corresponds  to  the  intransitive  subject.  (  In 
agreement  with  the  nominal  forms,  the  third  person  plural  object 
has  Jn.  The  nominal-predicative  form  is  used  here  for  both  singu¬ 
lar  and  plural  of  the  third  person  with  the  object  me. 

The  forms  of  a  second  type  of  conjugation  are  not  quite  so  clear. 

I 

§  70.  Type  I 


Transitive  Suffixes 
TRANSITIVE  FORMS 


Object 

Indicative 

Subjunctive 

Imperative 

Present 

thee . 

[-hin 
[he,  -cn 

-hin 

— 

-kin 

he,  they,-n 

you . 

-cxin 

•cxin 

— 

-cxin 

us  (except  ye — us) . 

-mink 

-mifik 

-mifik 

-mink 
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THIRD  PERSON  FORMS 


Object 

Indicative 

Subjunctive 

Imperative 

Present 

him  (except  he,  they,  ye— him)  . 

-n 

-71 

-X 

-71 

them  (except  he,  they,  ye — them) 

-en 

-f7l 

-xm 

-*» 

he,  they — him . 

-nin 

- nin 

— 

-nin 

he,  they — them . 

-nien 

-nien 

— 

-nicn 

INTRANSITIVE  FORMS 


thou — me . 

ye— me,  us . 

ye— him . 

ve— them . 

-mihk 

-cxin 

-cxi€n 

— 

-mifik 

-mihkcx 

-cx 

-cxien 

■mifik 

-mihkcx 

-cxin 

-cxien 

NOMINAL  PREDICATIVE  FORMS 

he — me . 

-humni'n 

humni'n 

_ 

humni'n 

they — me . 

-humni'n 

humni'n 

— 

humni'n 

PREFIXES 


Subject 

Indicative 

Subjunctive 

Imperative 

Present 

I . 

t- 

m- 

— 

f- 

we . 

n- 

min  or  x‘ an- 

— 

n- 

he . 

— 

xan 

— 

— 

they . 

an- 

xan 

— 

An- 

thou,  ye . 

— 

— 

k- 

— 

A  comparison  between  this  table  and  the  one  on  p.  740  shows  that 
all  the  prefixes,  except  an-  of  the  third  person  plural,  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  intransitive  verbs. 

An  example  of  this  type  of  verb  is  the  stem  txl-  (present  txc-)  to 
beat.  In  verbs  beginning  with  t ,  the  prefix  t  of  the  first  person 
singular  is  dropped. 

Indicative  forms  have  the  theme  txli-. 

Subjunctive  forms  have  the  theme  txli-. 

Present  forms  have  the  theme  txcj(i)-  with  auxiliary  vowel  / 
before  terminal  n  and  before  glottal  stop. 

Indicative : 

txli' kin  I  beat  thee 
txlien  he  beat  thee 
txlihumni'n  he  beat  me 
txli' mink  3Tou  beat  me,  us ;  he  beat  us 
dntxli'cxm  they  beat  you 
ntxhn  we  beat  him 
dntxli'nin  they  beat  him 
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Subjunctive : 

mtxh'hin  let  me  beat  thee 
x’antxli'nin  let  him  beat  him 
x'antxli'mink  let  him,  them,  beat  us 
x'antxhhumni'n  let  him,  them,  beat  me 
mmtxli'cxin  let  us  beat  }tou 

Imperative: 

ktxli'mink  beat  thou  me,  us 
ktxlimi'nkcx  beat  ye  me,  us 
ktxlix  beat  him 
ktxhcx  beat  ye  him 

Present : 

txcjhin  I  am  beating  thee 
ntxcjhin  we  are  beating  thee 
txcji£n  thou  art  beating  them 
txcjnin  he  is  beating  him 
avtxcjcxi'  n  they  are  beating  you 
ntxcjm  we  are  beating  him 

§  71.  Type  II 

Transitive  Su.  fixes 
TRANSITIVE  FORMS 


Object 

Indicative 

Subjunctive 

Imperative 

Present 

thee . 

you . 

us  (except  ye— us) . 

JI  -xkm 

(he  -iiHm 

jl  -xkisxm 

(he  -cxinm 

hhey  -xkmink 

(he  -xkimink 

-xkm 

-xkisxm 

-xkmink 

-xkmink 

-xkm 

-xkisxm 

-xkmink 

THIRD-PERSON  FORMS 

I — him . 

i-Hm 

-fun 

— 

-rim 

\-kicm 

-kiiin 

-kiiin 

thou — him . 

-clnln 

-xlik 

-iim 

f-nin 

_ 

we— him . 

-nm 

1  -kidn 

-Hm 

I— them . 

-nien 

— 

-Him 

j-fc/C/£7i 

-kifXn 

-kiiim 

thou — them . 

-iinien 

l-xlkln 

-mm 

l-xfii/'n 

.-Him 

_ 

-Him 

we— them . 

-fnen 

]  .  - 

{-kitim 

he — him  . 

-iifinin 

•iifinin 

— 

nin 

they— him . 

-iilnin 

-iilnin 

— 

-innin 

he — them . 

-tlnnicn 

■tinnim 

— 

-Dim 

they — them . 

- ivni£n 

-innien 

— 

-Ihnim 
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INTRANSITIVE  FORMS 

Object 

Indicative 

Subjunctive 

Imperative 

Present 

thou — me . 

-xbnink 

_ 

•xkmink 

-xkmink 

ye-me,  us  . 

-xkiminkcx 

— 

-xkminkcx 

-xkminkcx 

ye— him  . 

— 

-tcxihin 

-cxinm 

ye— them . 

-6  cxinl‘n 

— 

-tcxifa-n 

-cxinicn 

NOMINAL  PREDICATIVE  FORMS 

he,  they — me . 

-xkumni'n 

-xkumni'n 

— 

-xkumni'n 

Evidently  these  forms  are  closely  related  to  those  of  Type  I,  but 
the  symmetry  is  disturbed  by  a  number  of  peculiar  contractions, 
some  of  which  seem  to  be  due  to  misunderstandings.  The  prefixes 
are  the  same  as  those  of  Type  I. 

As  an  example  may  be  given  forms  of  the  stem  kej  to  accept. 
Indicative  and  subjunctive  have  the  theme  kej-. 

Present  has  the  theme  kejij-. 

Indicative: 

tke'jxkin  I  accepted  thee 
Jce'jdinin  he  accepted  thee 
anke'jxknnink  they  accepted  us 
nke'jnin  we  accepted  him 
tke'jnfn  or  tke'jki6i£n  1  accepted  them 
ke'jbcxinf  n  ye  accepted  them 
Subjunctive: 

mke'jxkin  let  me  accept  thee 
x' alike jxkumni' n  let  him  accept  me 
minke' jni£n  or  minke' jkici£n  let  us  accept  them 
x'anke'jxkin  let  him,  them,  accept  thee 

Imperative: 
xkejxbi'k  accept  him 

xkejxdki'n  or  xkejxdn/n  accept  them  (k  before  k  changes  to  x ) 

xkejxkml'nk  accept  me,  us 

xkejxkmi'nkcx  accept  ye  me,  us 

xk.djbcxinin  accept  ye  him 

xke'  jccxini£n  accept  ye  them 

Present: 

tkejijxki’sxin  I  am  accepting  you 
nke'jijnin  we  are  accepting  him 
anke'j-ij-innin  they  are  accepting  him 
ke'jijni£n  he  is  accepting  them 

ke'jijni£n  thou  art  accepting  him,  them  §71 
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The  nominal  forms  of  these  two  types  are — 

Type  I  Type  II 

•  •  • 

.  .  .  -eka  (rare) 

As  in  the  intransitive  verb,  the  future  is  expressed  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  of  the  desiderative. 


1 

2 

3 


-Ixt 

-dxeka  (rare) 


txlaxm  I  shall  beat  thee  zkeja'xkin  I  shall  accept  thee 

txlalm  I  shall  beat  him  tkejalnin  or  tkejalkitin  I  shall 

accept  him 

The  two  types  of  conjugation  depend  upon  suffixes  which  pre¬ 
cede  the  pronominal  elements.  Some  verbal  stems  are  used  with 
and  without  these  suffixes,  with  a  modification  of  meaning. 

texli'jm  (Type  I)  I  take  away  my  boots 

texli'jnin  (Type  II)  I  take  away  something  from  the  table 

The  loss  of  modes  in  Kamchadalmay  be  due  to  Russian  influence. 
There  are  a  number  of  Kamchadal  forms,  evidently  remains  of 
older  forms,  which  resemble  the  Chukchee  even  more  closely  than 
the  forms  just  described.  Thus  we  find— 


Kamchadal 

jiljin 

ji'hj/ium 

(a)nji'ljimuk 


Chukchee 

yi' I  irk  in 

ne'yilhum 

ne'yilmik 


thou  givest  him 
they  gave  me 
the}r  gave  us 


§72,  Examples  of  Verbal  Suffixes 


CHUKCHEE 

The  phonetic  rules  discussed  in  §§  1-23  bring  about  frequent 
changes  in  the  verbal  suffixes.  As  a  matter  of  convenience  I  will  sum¬ 
marize  here  the  most  common  modifications,  a  few  of  which  can  not 
be  explained  by  the  general  phonetic  laws. 

1.  Verbal  stems  terminating  in  a  vowel  add  the  verbal  suffix  with¬ 
out  auxiliary  vowel.  Whenever  the  initial  g  of  the  suffix  stands  in 
intervocalic  position,  it  is  either  dropped  or  pronounced  very  weakly. 

telere'd£k  <t-elerc'-gd£k  I  felt  lonesome 

nayovnngtf  <  re-yg£nng-gi€  he  began  to  be  overtaken  10.7 

In  stems  ending  in  a  double  vowel  this  may  lead  to  trivocalic  clus¬ 
ters,  which  are  never  contracted. 

tipa'aaek<ti-pa'a-gd£k  1  ceased  21.1 
tiya'aa£k  <  ti-ya'a-gd£k  I  used 
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2.  When  stems  ending  in  consonants  would  form  consonantic  clusters 
of  more  than  two  consonants,  when  combined  with  suffixes,  an  auxiliary 
vowel  is  inserted  before  the  suffix. 

pe'  nfmen  <penr-rin  he  attacks  him 
tei'kinin<teik-nin  he  made  it 
qena' nmue£ <qhm-tm-g i£  kill  me! 

3.  In  a  few  cases  auxiliary  vowels  are  also  introduced  when  two 
consonants  come  into  contact  that  would  form  inadmissible  clusters. 

pegtime' tihn  <pegti-met-lin  hauling  a  sledge  15.3 
Among  the  t}Tpes  of  assimilation  of  sounds  may  be  mentioned  — 

4.  Stems  with  terminal  u  diphthong  transform  the  combination  ug 
into  wkw.  The  following  auxiliary  vowel  is  u. 

tima'rawkwcdk  <ti-mg'rgu-gg£k  I  quarreled. 
tnncira' vekut  <ti-marau-git  I  blamed  thee 
i'wkwi£  <  iu-gi£  he  spoke  8. 14 
res' qi' wki£  <  res’ qiu-gi£  he  entered  11.2 

When  the  diphthong  is  accented,  and  followed  by  a -consonant  with 
which  w  would  form  an  admissible  cluster,  the  u  has  a  vocalic  char¬ 
acter. 

mara'  urkin  he  quarrels 

With  those  stems  in  which  u  is  by  origin  a  weak  vowel  or  an  unchange¬ 
able  vowel,  the  <7  of  the  suffix,  being  an  intervocalic  sound,  drops  out. 

i'urkin  he  rows  (perhaps  from  iyu) 

te’ urkin  he  shakes 
© 

tite'uafn  I  shook 

o  a, 

5.  Stems  ending  in  t  change  the  initial  g  of  suffixes  into  y. 

ewkwe' tyi£  <  ewkwet-gi£  he  left  8.7 
tiye' tyq£k <ti-yet-gd£k  I  came  124.11 
tewkwe' tyd£k  <t-ewkwe't-gd£k  I  left 

6.  Stems  ending  in  l  change  the  initial  g  of  suffixes  into  y  or  h. 

une'lyd£t<unel-gd£t  they  gathered  fuel  30.6 
ne'lyd£t <nel-gd£t  it  became  12.2 
qune'lhi£ <q-unel-gi£  gather  fuel!  27.1 
mi'ilhit  <  mi-yil-git  let  me  give  thee  121.24 

7.  Stems  ending  in  Z,  r,  6 ,  with  following  l ,  form  l  or  l. 

gie'Lin  <  g-i£r-lin  he  has  gone  across 
gene' Lin  <.  ge-nel-lyn  he  became  10.8 
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ge'lqdLin  <  ge-lqdt-lin  he  left  59.1 

gaki'timaLen<gq-ki'trmgt-len  he  had  his  hand  extended  47.6 

8.  Terminal  n  of  the  stem  before  l  changes  to  n. 
gatggrgnlen<ga-taaron-len  he  has  brought  sacrifice 

9.  In  the  pronunciation  of  men,  among  the  Reindeer  Chukchee,  t 
and  n  between  vowels  are  dropped,  and  the  vowels  are  assimilated  to 
aa,  ee,  ii,  and  after  preceding  q  to  de. 

ewkwe'  erkin<ewku)e'  t-i-rkm  he  leaves 

genatva! Laat<ge-ine-tvgt-linet  they  promised  71.4  (see  §73) 
ninenltpe'  tqdet  <n-ine-r-hp-et-qinet  he  broke  them  20.11 
I  give  here  a  series  of  examples  of  the  forms  described  before. 


Past  I : 
2d  pi. 
3d  pi. 


2d  sing. 


3d  sing. 


1st  sing. 


INTRANSITIVE  VERB 

pi'  ntiqdttik  you  appeared  74.21 

ptiki'rgaH  they  came  64.2 

tara'ngaH  they  pitched  a  tent  56.9 

nipe'd£t  <nipe-gd£t  they  came  ashore  7.8 

tile' det<  tile- gaH  they  walked  64.9 

qimi' tvaaft  <  qgrm-tvg-gd£t  they  ate  87.32 

yilqd' tyd£t <yilqdt-ga£t  they  slept  8.4 

ye'  tyi£  <yet-gi£  thou  hast  come  37.6 

qdti'  thou  art  going  82.23 

gitte'  wkwi£  <  gitteu-gi£  thou  art  hungry  9.13 

e'gripgi £  she  felt  pain  63.8 

i£'rgi£  he  crossed  over  13.13 

puki'n  he  came  90.26 

ng'wtinge£  he  married  58.8 

puki'rgi£  he  arrived  57.8;  58.1 

lile'pgi£  he  looked  7.6 

ke'rgupge£  she  dressed  up  52.9 

eine'utkni£  <  eineu-tku-gi£  he  called  8.5 

wa'q <  'w#qf>-ge£  he  sat  down  15.7 

euno'e£ <iu-nno-gi£  he  began  to  say  117.25 

ra' gtie£ <rggti-gi£  he  came  home  122.7 

ewlcwe'tyi£  <ew1cwet-gi£  he  left  8.7 

terga'tye£ <t§rg-et-gi£  he  cried  7.6 

lciye'wkwi£  <  kiyeu-gi£  he  awoke  9.4 

ki'wkwi£ <kiu-gi£  he  passed  a  night  8.4 

notas‘qa'wkwe£  <  nute-s'qeu-gi£  land  approached  8.8 

te'gripgd£k  I  felt  pain  101.17 

tiye'tya£k  <  t-yct-gd£k  I  came  124.11 

teiu'a£k  <  t-eiu-gd£k  I  revived  83.14 

tilva' wkwa£k  <  t-lvgu-gd£k  I  could  not  16.9 
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1st  pi.  mityi' greumik  we  are  thirsty  71.14 
mitvivmik  we  died  64.15 


Subjunctive  (a): 

3d  pi.  niyilqa! tinet  <n-yilqdt-i-net  let  them  sleep 
3d  sing-.  ni'lqdtyd£n<n-lqdt-gd£n  let  him  go!  13.12 

ni6a'atvaa£n<n-6aa-tvg-gd£n  let  her  be  a  castaway  39.3 
niyi'lqdtyd£n <n-yilqdt-gd£ n  let  him  sleep  9.1 
1st  sing,  rnilimala’  nnoa£k  <  m  i-hmgla-nng- gd£k  let  me  obey  21.10 
mi'lqdtyd£k  <mi-lqdt-gd£k  let  me  go  125.5 
muanla’a£k<mi-gnlg-gd£k  I  may  ask  (for  help)  135.19 
mine' etyd£k  <mi-neet-gd£k  let  me  turn  black  23.6 
1st  pi.  mne'wkwen  ik  <mn-ewkwet-mik  let  us  go  away  17.8 
minune'lmik  let  us  gather  fuel  30.6 
mmra! gtimuk  let  us  go  home  126.4 
mra'gtia£k  let  me  go  home  99.2 
mita'aqoa£k  let  me  smoke  99.26 


Subjunctive  ( b ): 

ni£tva’nat  if  they  had  sta}7ed  68.27 
nu£wi’d£n  <me-vi£-gd£n  she  would  die  37.12 

Imperative: 

quwivtik  die  ye!  64.16 
qdle'tik  walk  ye!  65.29 

qdmni’i£ <q-mni-gi£  celebrate  the  thanksgiving  ceremo¬ 
nial  60.5 

qanto'  <q-nto-gi£  come  out!  26.3 
qqgno'pgt£  sit  with  head  bent  down!  32.4 


Future: 

2d  pi.  revi£'ntik  ye  will  die  64.20 

3d  pi.  re'pkirgd£  they  will  come  10.5  (sing,  used  as  plural) 

2d  sing,  recipe' tya£  <  re-cip-et-ga£  thou  wilt  dive  114.22 

revi£,i£ <re-vi£-giE  thou  wilt  die  65.6  (cf.  21.12  reviE'd£  37.8) 
ra!tvaa£  <re-tva-gd£  thou  wilt  live  108.25 
3d  sing,  remni' d£ <.re-mni-gd£  he  will  celebrate  a  thanksgiving 
ceremonial  118.12 

ratopa'wkwa?  <  re-topqu-gd£  she  will  be  pregnant  104.5 
rara'lecetya£  <  re-rgle-cit-gd£  he  will  slide  down  114,15 
reurre'tyi£  <  re-urr-et-gi£  it  will  appear  119.10 
1st  sing,  trara! gtia£  <t-re-rggti-gd£  I  shall  go  home  99.14 
trevivd£  <  t-re-viE-gd£  I  shall  die  108.1 
trene'lhdE  <  t-re-nel-gd£  I  shall  turn  to  24.12 
1st  pi.  mirreyi'lqdtyd£  <  mirre-yilq-dt-gd£  we  shall  sleep  9.3 
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Derived  Modes  in  -irkin. 

Past  I: 

inenreqeurkmi' tik  <  ine-r- req-eu-rkin - iti k  what  are  you  doing  with 
me  10.10 

ewkwe' erkit  <.ewkwet-irkit  they  leave  13.6 

mni'vkit  they  celebrate  the  thanksgiving  ceremonial  67.29 

pilqa'erkm  he  dived  9. 7 

vaJrkm  he  is  19.2 

riqamitva' urkinen  he  was  made  to  eat 
kime'urkin  thou  causest  delay  18.6 
re'qarkm  how  art  thou?  18.9 
tinqde'rkin  I  refuse  19.7 
mittegimi' n’nirkin  we  suffer  32.2 
mittenibe' erkin  we  feel  merry  69.8 
minqami' tvarkin  let  us  eat  65.4 
qatva'rkin  stay!  57.3;  67.23 
remeine' erkm  he  will  grow  up  21.7 
Koryak: 

Past  I: 

3d  pi. 


2d  sing. 


3d  sing. 


1st  sing. 


is’ himlavai' nalai  they  shout  aloud  and  dance  Kor.  24.6 
i’yi  thou  hittest  Kor.  26.1 
i’ti  thou  wert  Kor.  16.3 
ya'ti  thou  earnest  Kor.  68.12 
qati'  you  went  away  Kor.  18.5 
vanninta’ti  she  lost  a  tooth  Kor.  34. 1 
a'wyenvoi  he  begins  to  eat  Kor.  20.7 
vie'gi  he  is  dead  Kor.  22.1 
tivivyak  I  died  Kor.  84.14 
titva'nvok  I  began  to  be  Kor.  18.6 
tuva! nmntatik  I  lost  a  tooth  Kor.  33.1 
taqika'vik  I  could  not  Kor.  35.2 
ti'yak  I  hit  Kor.  26.2 
tinaf'hk  I  remained  Kor.  16.2 
mitqugita't  we  are  hungry  Kor.  74.17 
Subjunctive  («): 

2d  sinsf.  nincf'lin  may  it  become  Kor.20.2 

ne'wnivon  he  would  begin  to  saj^  Kor.  27.6 
milqa'tik  let  me  go!  Kor.  33.10 
mas’hi'ntilik  I’ll  walk  along  the  shore  Kor.  82.19 
minajvabo'mik  let  us  try  the  divining-stone!  Kor. 
80.20 

mini'lqat  let  us  go!  Kor.  22.5  (see  §  62,1) 
mina'wyi  let  us  eat!  Kor.  28.9 


1st  dual. 


3d  sing. 
1st  sing. 


1st  dual 
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1st  pi.  minilqala' mile  let  us  go!  Kor.  28.5;  62.6 

mino'yidvala  let  us  play!  Kor.  32.7 
minikya! vola  let  us  get  up!  Kor.  39.4. 
mina'voyda  let  us  eat!  Kor.  27.7 
minno' tantala  let  us  go  for  a  walk!  Kor.  86.8. 
Subjunctive  (&): 

ni£tva£'an  it  should  be  Kor.  34.12 


Imperative: 

sing. 

nani£'win  one  could  say  Kor.  21.10 
ti£,wik  I  should  say  45.9 

qnvi£yas'qi'wgi  die!  Kor.  35.1 
qci’lqathi  go  away!  Kor.  35.3 
qimla'we  dance!  Kor.  37.6 
qamla'wge  dance!  Kor.  45.9 
qita'pan  cook  soup!  Kor.  42.10 

dual 

qawcts’vu' gi  look  in!  Kor.  27.3 
qamahtva' thitik  make  it  better!  Kor.  13.2 
qanto'tilc  go  out!  Kor.  74.15 
qiyai'titik  go  ye  two  home  Kor.  21.1 
qi' thitik  be  ye  two!  Kor.  21.2 

pi. 

qavoas’vila!  tik  look  ye  in!  Kor.  27.1 

qikyawla' tik  awake  ye!  Kor.  39.3 

qaivilala' tik  carry  ye  meat  as  a  present!  Kor.  63.12 

qalqala'tik  go  away!  Kor.  14.7 

Future: 

3d  pi. 

1st  sing. 

yewnivola! ne  they  shall  tell  Kor.  22.5 
tyavi£,yan  I  shall  die  Kor.  33.1 
tiyayai'tin  1  will  go  home  Kor.  30.5 

1st  pi. 

missavi£'yala  we  shall  die  Kor.  16.9 

Derived  inodes  in  - iykin : 


2d  pi. 

3d  dual 
3d  pi. 

yaqlaikme'tik  what  are  3^011  doing?  Kor.  24.8 
vai'ke  they  two  are  Kor.  48.7 
kiya! wlaike  the}"  awoke  Kor.  12.6 
vanvolai'ke  they  lived  Kor.  43.7;  45.5;  62.7;  12.6. 
kokaivilai'ke  they  are  cooking  Kor.  27.4 

3d  sing. 

Enkayalai'ke  they  are  snoring  Kor.  28.4 
lelapitbonvo' ykm  he  looks  up  Kor.  42.8 
kana'trykin  he  is  fishing  Kor.  45.1 

1st  sing. 

va'ykm  he  lives  Kor.  18.4 

tigitta' tiykm  I  am  hungry  Kor.  35.5 

tiyanlannivo' ykm  I  shall  feel  smoky  Kor.  37.10 

1st  pi. 

mititvanvolai  kin  we  remain  Kor.  17.11  §72 
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maninmila' tiylcm  I  should  feel  elated  Kor.  84.17 
qiwiykin-i'-gi  say!  Kor.  25.4 

TRANSITIVE  VERB 
Transitive  Forms 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  PERSON  FORMS 

Past  I  and  subjunctive: 

ti'lhi-git  I  have  thee  for  something  15.8  (I  1*) 
ne'nti-git  they  bid  thee  19.5  (I  1) 
mmleU'ttik  let  us  carry  you  away!  74.15  (I  2) 
ne'ntitik  he  bid  you  74.24  (I  2) 
nay ov mule  they  visit  us  34.6  (1  3) 
nantimlaJ nmik  they  press  on  us  63.9  (I  3) 

Future: 

nara! nrnugit  they  will  kill  thee  37.10  (III  1) 
nara! nv'ixintik  it  will  kill  you  70.12  (III  2) 

Derived  modes: 

nayo£'rkin-e-git  they  visit  thee  52.4  (IV  1) 
nanmirkine' mik  let  them  kill  us!  67.33  (IV  3) 

THIRD-PERSON  FORMS 

Past  I  and  subjunctive: 

trevtyaen  I  brought  it  20.1  (I  4) 
tiHhi'afn  if  1  should  do  for  it  38.12  (I a  4) 
miluvden  let  me  see  it  19.5;  20.2  (1  a  4) 
mipe'nfia£n  let  me  catch  him  66.16  (I a  4) 
mitluva*n  we  saw  it  33.7  (14) 
napela'a£n  they  left  it  30.12  (I  4) 
minpe'laa'n  let  us  leave  him  29.11  (I  4) 
gina'n  li’ngafn  thou  hast  put  it  38.11  (I  4) 
tule'tinet  thou  hast  stolen  them  18.1  (I  5) 
nenu'net  they  ate  it  14.8  (I  5) 
d£nlu£'net  they  might  see  it  62.1  (la  5) 
yopa'nnen  he  visited  him  7.4  (I  6) 
luvnin  he  saw  it  18.11  (I  6) 
msyo£,nen  they  would  visit  it  53.1  (la  6) 
timne'nat  he  killed  them  34.1  (I  6') 
pinlo'nenat  he  asked  them  13.9  (I  6') 
iu’ninet  he  said  to  them  8.10  (I  6') 

*  Numbers  in  parenthese  refer  o  the  table  of  forms  on  pp.  741-743. 
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Subjunctive: 
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Imperative: 
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Imperative: 

qdgtigin  fetch  it!  30.9  (II  4) 
qarri'lhin  put  it  down  40.6  (II  4) 
qai'pugun  put  it  on!  16.6;  37.8  (II  4) 
qlitei'kigmet  make  them!  49.4  (II  5) 
qre'tmet  fetch  them  73.11  (II  5) 

Future: 

tre'ntinin  I  will  manage  him  67.22  (III  4) 
mirraio£'nin  we  shall  see  him  66.30  (III  4) 
mirri'wkut-hit  we  shall  bind  thee  23.8  (III  1) 
repli  tkuninet  thou  wilt  finish  them  49.5  (III  5) 
ra! nmugnen  he  will  kill  him  37.14  (III  6) 

Derived  modes: 

qoi'pi tko i vurkin  thrust  it  in  all!  72.24  (IV  4) 
tilin' rkinet  I  do  them  29.2;  30.5  (IV  5) 
natal rkinat  they  left  them  68.17  (IV  5) 
timirkmen  he  kills  him  23.5  (IV  6) 
te' grirkmin  he  threw  him  10.10  (IV  6) 
tirni  rkmenat  they  kill  them  44.8  (IV  6') 
nelu'rkm  they  saw  it  7.8  (IV  4) 

Intransitive  Forms. 

Past  I,  and  derived  form: 

ine'lhii £  thou  hast  for  me  25.1  (I  8) 
gma'n  inelif'i e  thou  hast  seen  me  22. 10  (I  8) 
enapelarkme'tik  ye  aj-e  leaving  me  10.5  (IV  9) 
inenreqeurkini' tik  what  are  you  doing  to  me?  10.10  (IV  9) 
inentE?  e' urkm  thou  causest  me  pain  31.11  (IV  8) 
mitiwku' tirkin-i-git  we  bind  thee  (IV  1) 

Imperative: 

qme'ilhi e  give  me!  15.12  (II  8) 

qenata' ge £  move  to  me!  37.10(11  8) 

qenankergipa! tyeF  dress  me!  48.9  (II  8) 

qigite'tkui £  look  at  us!  35.7  (II  8) 

qeine'tkutik  carry  ye  us  away!  74.12  (II  9) 

qinerri'lhitik  ( qinerri'ltik  23.7)'  let  ye  me  go!  24.1  (II  9) 

qenagta! tyitik  haul  ye  me  up!  67.8  (II  9) 

qineivl'tik  look  ye  at  me!  70.31  (II  9) 

qaivalponaurkine’ tki  hit  ye  them  on  the  head!  69.32  (IV  10) 

qanu'utki  eat  ye  it!  14.7;  33.12  (II  10) 

qata'gitki  pass  it!  70.10  (II  10) 

qata' LiTtb^rki  answer  ye  them!  11.11  (II  10) 

qanmle'wkntki  light  ye  them  68.13  (II  10) 
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Future: 

raala'nitki  je  will  pass  it  64.20  (III  10) 
rehf'nitki  ye  will  see  it  64.21  (III  10) 

Nominal  Predicative  Forms 

napela'-um  they  left  me  31.9  (I  11) 
nandaatwa'wkum  the}r  cast  me  off  31.10  (I  11) 
nanhmalawa! t-e-um  they  make  me  obey  21.3  (I  11) 

For  examples  of  verbal  nouns,  see  §  95. 

KORYAK 

1.  Stems  with  terminal  vowel  form  a  diphthong  with  the  ending 
-ykm  of  the  derived  forms. 

ti-tva’lkin  <  ti-tva’-ykin  I  am 
ti-cvi'ikin  <  ti-cvi' -ykm  1  cut 
va' ykm  he  lives  Kor.  18.4 

2.  The  g  of  the  suffix  is  never  dropped. 
ti-cvi’-gdn  I  cut  off 

3.  Stems  with  terminal  consonant  have  for  the  derived  forms  in 
-ykm  the  form  - ikm ,  an  auxiliary  vowel  being  introduced  on 
account  of  the  formation  of  a  triconsonantic  cluster. 

tivalo'mekin  (Chukchee  tuwalo'mirkin)  <  ti-valorn-ykm  I  hear 
tgpgtekin  (Chukchee  tapatirkin )  <  t-upat-ykm  I  cook 
ti'vikm  (Chukchee  tiurkiri)  <  t-iv-ykm  I  say 

4.  Terminal  v  of  the  stem  (which  corresponds  to  Chukchee  u)  is 
not  regularly  assimilated  by  the  initial  g  of  the  suffix. 

ti'vgtfk  1  said 

In  other  cases  vg  is  changed  to  wg ,  wThich  corresponds  to  the 
Chukchee  wkw. 

tyi'wgi  (Chukchee  tri'wkut)  <t-y-iv-gi  (Chukchee  <t-r-iu-git) 
I  shall  say  to  you 
quvi£yas‘qi'wgi  die!  Kor.  35.1 

5.  Terminal  t  does  not  influence  the  g  of  the  suffix. 
pElqa'tgi  he  grew  old 

6.  Stems  in  terminal  l  of  Koryak  I,  wThich  correspond  to  stems 
in  r  of  the  Chukchee,  form  the  derived  modes  in  -tikin  (Chukchee 
-rirkm). 

Kamenskoye  Chukchee 

tjf'yikin  tierirkm  I  cross  over 
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7.  Terminal  t  before  7  either  forms  the  Koryak  analogue  of  l  or 

drops  out. 

gapa'Len  <  ga-pat-len  he  has  cooked 
gapE'lqalin  <  ga-pE' Iqat-hn  he  has  grown  old 

Examples: 

tiyanu'wgi  I  shall  swallow  thee  Kor.  78.18;  84.24  (I  1) 

miti'mtmgi  I  shall  carrj^  thee  Kor.  21.4  (I a  1) 

mininyai' tala-ge  let  us  take  thee  home  Kor.  33.3  (I a  1) 

a£ntai'ki-gi  one  should  make  thee  Kor.  38.4  (I a  1) 

nalnilaikine' tik  they  do  to  you  Kor.  64.17  (IV  2) 

minyai' tatik  I’ll  carry  you  two  home  Inc.  4  line  6,  p.  GS^Ia  2) 

nenenela'mik  he  appears  to  us  Kor.  29.9  (I  3) 

nana£yiva'wmik  he  is  reproaching  us  Kor.  74.19  (I  3) 

nalnilaikine' mik  they  do  us  Kor.  64.16,  62.5  (IV  3) 

lu£,wa£n  thou  sawest  it  Kor.  23.8  (I  4) 

miyo£'ogan  let  me  visit  him  Kor.  20.7  (I a  4) 

mitla£'wla£n  we  found  it  Kor.  26.9  (I  4) 

qiya£,thin  bring  it  here !  Kor.  29.4  (II  4) 

minu' mkawm  I  will  lay  it  aside  Kor.  49.10  (I  4) 

tiyai'linin  I’ll  give  him  Kor.  12.3;  76.17  (III  4) 

tiyannawtina' nnm  I’ll  give  you  your  wife  Kor.  13.3  (III  4) 

ya'nminm  you  will  kill  it  Kor.  76.7  (III  4) 

natdlaikine' rmk  it  has  caught  us  Kor.  66.7  (IV  3) 

ti'nnun  I  killed  him  Kor.  20.5  (I  4) 

lu£'nin  she  found  it  Kor.  24.3  (I  6) 

tai'kinin  he  made  them  Kor.  20.9  (I  6) 

nayo£,onau  ye  visit  them  Kor.  24.7  (I  10) 

qutei'kininau  you  are  making  them  Kor.  50.7  (I  10) 

gupka! wnunenau  it  could  not  do  them  Kor.  40.2  (I  6') 

nayo£fivo' ykinenau  they  visit  them  Kor.  61.8  (IV  5') 

yilenvo' ykinen  she  turns  him  Kor.  19.2  (IV  6) 

yawa' ykinen  she  has  him  for  Kor.  22.6  (IV  6) 

ina'nui  he  swallowed  me  Kor.  84.13  (I  7) 

tenanikyo' nnivoi  he  wants  to  awaken  us  Kor.  39.4  (I  7) 

ninanuvai' an  let  him  swallow  me  !  Kor.  84.15  ( la  7) 

yena'nmi  she  will  kill  us  Kor.  96.14  (III  8) 

qina’nu  swallow  me  !  Kor  84.22  (II  8) 

qinanu'wgi  swallow  me  !  Kor.  84.24  (II  8) 

qenanyaikini' gi  cheer  me  up  !  Kor.  84.27  (II  8) 

qinamiila' tik  ye  louse  me  !  Kor.  24.9  (II  9) 

qinatinuTila'tik  prepare  ye  provisions  for  me  Kor.  13.4  (II  9) 

qwuza'gitda  tie  ye  her  !  Kor.  23.4  (II  10) 

1  Waldemar  Jochelson,  The  Koryak.  Publications  of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  Vol.  VI. 
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qi'wgutba  tell  ye  him  !  Kor.  74.20  (II  10) 
qiyo£oJa'  gitca  visit  ye  her!  Kor.  23.7  (II  10) 
niyannephivoi' giXm  they  will  keep  me  back  Kor.  60.5  (Ill) 
naya!  nuw-gum  they  will  eat  me  Kor.  78.21  (Ill) 

For  examples  of  verbal  nouns,  see  §  95. 


§§  73-74 .  Predicative  Form  of  Nominalized  Verb 
§  73.  FORMS  DERIVED  FROM  INTRANSITIVE  VERB 


Nouns,  adjectives,  and  pronouns  are  combined  with  the  suffixed  per¬ 
sonal  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  persons,  and  thus  express  the 

idea  to  be - .  Verbal  stems  are  nominalized  in  the  same  manner 

In  the  third  person  such  verbs  take  the  affixes — 

1.  sing,  ni — gin  \  ...  ,.  .  _ 

i  •  ,  one  who  is  in  a  condition  or  performs  an  action 

pi.  ni — ginet  J  r 

2.  sing,  ge—lin  lone  who  has  attained  a  condition  or  who  has 

pi.  ge. — linet  J  performed  an  action 

The  second  form  may  also  be  used  with  nouns,  and  expresses  one 

who  has - .  In  the  singular  a  connective  i  occurs  between  the 

verbal  stem  and  the  suffixed  pronoun.  In  the  first  person  singular  of 
verbs  ending  in  a  consonant  the  connective  i  forms  a  syllable  and  the 
initial  g  of  the  suffix  gum  drops  out.  In  Koryak,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  retained.  When  the  stem  ends  in  a  vowel,  the  i  forms  a  diph¬ 
thong  with  it  and  the  g  of  gum  is  retained.  The  following  table  illus¬ 
trates  these  forms. 


Prefix 

Suffix 

Noun 

Nominalized  Verbs 

Noun 

Nominalized  Verbs 

(a) 

(&> 

(a) 

(6) 

3d  sing . 

— 

-qhi 

tin 

3d  pi . 

-q'lift 

-Ihiei 

1st  sing . 

— 

ni- 

gt- 

- i-um 

2d  sing . 

-[git 

1st  pi . 

-myiil 

2d  pi . 

-turt 
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Prefix 

Suffix 

Noun 

Nominalized  Verb 

Noun 

Nominalized  Verbs 

(a) 

( b ) 

(a) 

(b) 

3d  sing . 

— 

-qin 

-lin 

3d  dual . 

-qmat 

-l  in  at 

3d  pi . 

-au,  uy 

-qtnau 

-linau 

- wwij-wgi 

1st  sing . 

-igum 

2d  sing . 

-isi 

1st  dual . 

— 

ni 

ga 

- muyi 

2d  dual . 

-muyUy  viuUy  mu  1 

1st  pi . 

-tuyi 

2d  pi . 

-tuyu,  tuu,  tu  1 

i  The  contracted  forms  mu  and  tu  do  not  change  their  vowels  .in  harmony  with  hard  vowels  of  the 


stem. 


Examples : 

Nouns: 

1st  sing,  o'rgukdl-e-um  I  am  one  who  has  no  sledge  78. G. 
lce'tei-(g)um<kele-i-gum  I  am  a  kele 
gla'ul4-um  I  am  a  man  116.32 
2d  sing.  Tie'us’qtit-i-gir  thou  art  a  woman  136.15. 

Ice'lei-git  thou  art  a  kele  15.11 
1st  pi.  ili' La-mu' ri  we  are  islanders  11.11. 

Nominalized  verbs  (a): 

3d  sing,  nignojpitva'gen  he  was  one  who  remained  crouch¬ 
ing  7.4. 

nine'lqin  he  is  one  who  becomes  a  8.7. 

3d  pi.  nimitva' qenat  they  were  those  who  lived  in  a 
camp  13.3. 

1st  sing,  ni'lgat-i-um  I  am  one  who  was  there  66.36. 

ngflaioi’ gum  <  n-a£laio-i-{g)um  1  defecated  76.5 
2d  sing,  wu'tku  nitvai'-gir  you  are  one  who  stays  here  7.5. 

nine'l-i-git  you  are  one  who  becomes  a  10.11. 
1st  pi.  m' pkir-muri  we  are  those  who  came  11.1. 

2d  pi.  me'fiki  ni't-turi  where  are  you?  12.2. 

Nominalized  verbs  ( b ) : 

3d  sing. 

3d  pi. 

1st  sing. 

1st  pi. 


ganto'len  he  was  one  who  had  gone  out  8.4. 
ge'tkulin  he  was  one  who  had  spent  time  7.2. 
gi'ulinet  they  were  those  who  had  said  11.11. 
gene'Linet  they  were  those  who  had  become  —  9.4. 
gene'l-i-um  I  am  the  one  who  has  become  a  —  1 7.6. 
geUjii! -gum  <  g-elere-i-(g)um  I  was  feeling  dull 
qe'lhi-niuri  we  were  the  ones  to  whom  it  happened 
65.11.  §73 
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Koryak: 

Nouns: 

1st  sing,  qla' wul-e-gum  I  am  a  man  Kor.  22.1. 

1st  pi.  Icmi'fii-mu'yi  we  are  children  Kor.  70.20. 

Nominalized  verbs  (a) : 

3d  sing.  na£6arlvoqen  he  was  the  one  who  was  urinating 
Kor.  14.2. 

niqdhaiafivoqen  he  was  the  one  who  began  to 
cry  aloud  Kor.  78.10. 

3d  du.  nalniqa'tvuqinet  they  were  the  ones  who  were 
quite  successful  Kor.  88.21. 

3d  pi.  nanyamda' daqenau  they  are  those  that  taste  of 
fat  Kor.  25.5. 

1st  sing,  nanfudvina' w-gUm  I  am  one  who  is  getting 
angry  Kor.  31.2. 

2d  sing,  nita'witkini-gi  you  are  one  who  is  doing  mis¬ 
chief  Kor.  82.9. 

Nominalized  verbs  ( b ) : 

3d  sing.  gaya'Jqiwlin  he  was  the  one  who  had  entered 
Kor.  14.1. 


3d  du. 
3d  pi. 
1st  sing. 

1st  pi. 
2d  sing. 


gata'wafilenat  they  were  the  ones  who  had 
moved  on  Kor.  19.9. 

gaqi'tilinau  they  were  the  ones  who  were  frozen 
Kor.  14.2. 

gatuyilanina't-i-gum  I  am  the  one  who  has 
given  birth  to  a  child  Kor.  64.12. 

ganoe'l-mu'yu  we  are  the  ones  who  have  be¬ 
come  —  Kor.  37.4. 

qalu'tai-qi  you  are  the  one  who  has  urinated 
Kor.  66.6. 


§  74.  FORMS  DERIVED  FROM  TRANSITIVE  VERB 


The  nominalized  form  of  the  transitive  verb  has  in  the  n(i)-  form 
throughout  the  prefix  ini-,  which  makes  the  verbal  theme  passive. 


Prefix 

(a) 

GO 

(a) 

(&) 

3d  sing.  .  .  . 

3d  pi . 

1st  sing.  .  .  . 
2d  sing.  .  .  . 

1st  pi . 

2d  pi . 

n(i) 

('««)—<?’> 
(ine)—q[net 
(ine) — i-gum 
(.inf) — igit 

(ine )  — muri 

(inf)  — turi 

(inf) — tin 
(inf) — linft 
—i(g)um 
(inf)— if  it 
—muri 
(inf) — turi 

-tku-lgil 

-tku-turi 
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Prefix 

(a) 

(6) 

(a) 

(6) 

3d  sing . 

ina—qin 

-lin 

3d  dual . 

ina — qinat 

-I  inat 

3d  pi . 

ina — qvnau 

■linau 

1st  sing . 

ina — ?  gum 

2d  sing . 

n(i) 

ga 

ina— if  it 

■igit 

1st  dual . 

ina— may  u 

-mayu 

1st  pi . 

ina — twyu 

-tuyu 

2d  dual . 

ina — muyi 

- muyi 

2d  pi . 

ina — tnyi 

1 

-tuyi 

In  meaning  this  form  agrees  with  the  intransitive  nominalized  verb. 
It  may  be  translated  the  one  whom  i  — ,  etc. 

ELo'n  nenapela'igum  he  is  the  one  whom  I  leave 
git  nenapelai' giim  you  are  the  one  whom  I  leave 
go! at  ninei' rnitium  the  reindeer  are  the  ones  whom  1  take 
nena'nme-git  they  are  the  ones  whom  you  kill  23.4 
Accordingly,  when  the  object  of  the  verb  is  in  the  plural,  the  nominal 
third  person  appears  also  in  the  plural. 

The  third  person  plural  subject  occurs  also  without  ine-  and  has 
active  sense. 

qa'at  nipelg'  qengt  the  reindeer  are  the  ones  whom  they  leave  (oiy 
perhaps,  the  reindeer  are  in  the  condition  of  being  left). 
qa'at  ninei'  rnitqinet  the  reindeer  are  the  ones  whom  he  takes 
m'nmuqen  ora'  weLan  Eiwhue'la  the  St.  Lawrence  people  were  the 
ones  who  killed  the  men  12.11 
pipE'Jcillcrn  nena' rirnuqen  a  mouse  was  killed  by  him  89.24 
ni'uqinet  qu'tti  several  were  the  ones  who  said  to  them  59.2 
nini'uqinet  they  were  told  by  him  73.13 
ti' Life  neiin e! nqdet  they  were  those  who  were  approaching  (to)  the 
entrance  (intransitive)  103.1 

nineimeu' qin  wa'lqar  he  was  one  who  approached  the  house 
57.6 

tayo'lhit  nengime' qengt  he  was  one  who  hung  up  the  needlecases 
82.10 

The  nominalized  transitive  verb  in  gt-  has  two  foims  one  the 
passive,  meaning  i,  the  one  who  has  been  ,  etc.;  the  othei  acti\e, 
derived  from  those  forms  of  the  transitive  verb  which  are  replaced  by 

intransitive  forms  (see  p.  741),  except  -tki. 

The  third  person,  with  or  without-ine-may  be  used  in  an  active  or 

passive  sense. 
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gape'lalen  he  was  leaving  him,  or  he  was  left 
genlete'n-muri  he  was  the  one  who  took  us  away  74.23 
geniggewgu'ulinet  he  was  the  one  who  awakened  them  12.12 

Examples,  Koryak: 

(a)  nenaaihawfiivo ' qen  she  was  the  one  who  called  him  Kor.  74.29 

nenanuflvo' qenau  she  was  the  one  who  ate  them  Kor.  59.9 
ninataikifivo' qenau  she  was  the  one  who  made  them  Kor.  59.5 
nassi' nvo-gum  they  are  the  ones  who  are  untying  me  Kor.  39.3 
nenemeye'ye-ge  art  thou  the  one  who  is  seeking  it?  Kor.  49.9 
nenavo£' nvo-mu' yu  we  are  those  who  find  them  Kor.  59.9 

( b )  gewrUvo'hnat  they  were  the  two  whom  he  told  Kor.  13.2 

’  ga'nmilenau  they  were  the  ones  whom  they  had  killed  Kor.  12.8 
ganta'witkinau-mu'yi  we  are  the  ones  whom  they  have  defiled 
Kor.  29.6 

ganta  'withrilaw-i-g-i  thou  art  the  one  whom  they  have  defiled 
Kor.  31.1 

§§  75-81.  Notes  on  Certain  Verbs 

§  75.  To  be,  —  it 

The  Chukchee  verbal  stem  - it ,  Kor.  Kam.  -it,  expresses  the  idea 
to  be.  In  the  pronounciation  of  men  the  t  is  lost  in  Chukchee  in 
intervocalic  position.  The  women  say  instead  of  i'irkin  of  the  men 
*i'ti§sm.  In  other  words  with  terminal  t  of  stem  they  may  drop  it, 
as  in  yilqaesSin  he  sleeps. 

i'irkin ,  Kor.  Kam.  iti'ykin  he  is 
me' nici  nit-turi?  where  are  you? 
mi'nkri  ni'tqin?  how  was  he?  17.12 

It  is  used  with  the  verbal  noun  in  -td,  and  with  the  noun  in  -nu  (see 
§  95,  p.  784,  §  103,  no.  34). 

dauduwa'-va'rat  ii’mqug  viri'td-n  i'irkin  the  Reindeer  Chukchee 
people  are  partly  seif-destroying 
Ta'n’nichit  um  em-vivtd  ni'tqinet  the  Russians  are  just  dying 
lon-qami' tvata  i'tyi£  he  could  not  eat  80.7 
aqami'tvaka  qi'tyitik  don’t  ye  eat  (of  it)  64.19 
e'rmu  ti'tyd£Jc  I  was  a  chief  (literally,  I  was  what  serves  as  a  chief) 
gai'rmdile  tri'tya £  1  am  going  to  be  rich 
qaremena'ne  ri'tyd 6  thou  shalt  not  be  it  23.6 

li'e-narau'tilo  mmi'nmik  (<mm-it-mik)  let  us  really  try  to  get 
wives  57.1 

ena'nmidu  i’tkdl-i-um  1  am  not  a  murderer  24.8 
§75 
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It  seems  possible  that  the  element  i  in  the  nominalized  verbs  is 
derived  from  this  stem  (see  note  1  p.  734). 

nu-voa' lom-e-um  I  am  hearing 
m-yi'lqdt-i-um  I  am  sleeping 

§  76.  TO  LIVE,  TO  BE  -tva. 

This  stem  occurs  both  in  Chukchee  and  Koryak.  It  expresses  a 

longer  duration  than  it. 

, »  • 

dqdline'td  ti'tyd£k  I  was  in  fear 

em-aqaline' ta  titva'a£k  I  was  continually  just  in  fear 

va'rkm  (Chukchee),  va'ykin  (Kor.  Kam.)  he  lives 

awgo'lika  titva'rkm  1  remain  without  an  assistant  124.5 

ni'mnim  vai  h'mleqdi  va'rkm  a  settlement  then  quite  near  is  7.7 

i'lukd  qatvalrkm  remain  without  motion!  57.3 

mi'nkri  mititvd  rTcm  how  shall  I  be?  124.3 

em-nu’nicin  mi’nkri  m'tvaqen  how  are  those  from  the  mainland? 
13.9 

wu'tku  nitvai' g ir  you  stay  here  7.5 

It  is  used  as  a  synthetic  element  in  many  verbs. 

ratva'rkm  ( <ra-tva )  he  house-lives  (i.  e.,  he  is  at  home) 
oratva! rkm  ( <  ora-tva)  he  stays  long 
waqotva' lik  ( waqo-tva )  he  (remained)  seated  102.24 
a'nqak  nnnitvaf qenat  ( < nim-tva  settlement  remains)  they  lived 
on  the  sea  13.3 

nuwkotitva' qen  ( <wkot-tva )  he  was  tied 
gawketitva'ta  being  tied  122.24 
qamitva'  to  eat 

eulete'l-va'lm  being  of  elongated  form  91.15 
In  Koryak  the  stem  it  occurs  much  more  frequently  than  tva  in 
independent  form. 

En'ni'n  va'hn  (Chukchee),  Ennd,ean  i'tala£?i  (Kor.  Kam.)  one  being 
thus 

Still  in  compounds  the  stem  tva  occurs  with  great  frequency. 

vaha' le-tva' ykin  (Kor.  Kam.)  he  is  seated 

Some  stems  when  combined  with  va'hn  do  not  take  the  ablaut: 

mifikri-va'lin  of  what  kind 

me' cen'ku-wa'le-um  I  am  a  fairly  good  one 

O 

A  number  of  stems  expressing  qualities  form  adjectival  forms  by 
composition  with  -tva-  (it-  Koryak),  in  the  form  valm  (i  tala  n 
Koryak)  (see  p.  814).  §76 
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koulo'qu-wa'hn  (stem  koulo'qi )  round 
m'dhifl-vi'lin  (stem  wi'chih)  flat 

Koryak: 

qo'loh-i'  tdlaE  n  (stem  qo'lofi)  round 
vichiy if i-i' tala- n  (stem  vidhiyin )  flat. 

In  all  these  cases  the  stem  takes  the  suffix — (i)n,  which  in  some 
positions  undergoes  phonetic  modifications;  as  ta'fium-va'lm  a  good 
one,  from  to,' nin-va'hn. 

The  stem  in  compasition  with  va'lin  may  also  take  postpositions. 
e'mpum-va'hn  or  empa'qu-wa'hn  (stem  imp )  the  one  who  is 
downcast 

vicha'qu-wa'lm  flat 

This  form  frequently  expresses  the  comparative: 
qa'tvum-va'lm  (stem  qetv)  the  stronger  one 
Ivor,  qa'tvm~i'tala£n  (stem  qqtv)  the  stronger  one 
ga' mga-qla' ulik  qa'tvum-va'l-e-iim  I  am  stronger  than  all  (the 
other)  men 

gum  gini'k  mai' Efiku-wa'l-e-um  I  am  greater  than  you  92.11 

The  allative  with  va'lin  signifies  possession  of  a  quality  to  a  slight 
degree. 

deute'tu-wa'lm  (stem  Hut)  somewhat  low 

tafie'  tu-wa'hn  (stem  ten)  somewhat  good,  moderately  good 

§  77.  TO  BECOME  nel 

The  stem  Chukchee  nel ,  Kor.  Kara,  nal  is  used  much  more  fre¬ 
quently  in  Chukchee  than  in  Koryak.  It  is  combined  with  the  noun 
in  -nu  (see  §  103,  no.  34). 

git' mule  emno'l-te'mgo  qine'lhi e  become  ye  what  serves  as  my 
spleen  companions1  (i.  e.,  became  ye  my  friends) 
nrka'ne  nine'ligit  you  have  become  a  walrus  10.11  (also  10.8) 
gmni'ku  ne'lyiiH  they  became  the  quarry  12.2 
ne'us’qdtu  gene' Lin  he  became  a  woman  116.21 
mi'mlu  gene'Lin  it  became  water  101.27 
aeqa'-rkila  gene' lliim  I  became  one  to  be  pursued  hard  17.6 
em-ginu' n-niki' td  ne'lyi €  it  came  to  be  just  midnight  9.11 
girgo'l  gene' Linet  they  came  to  be  high  9.4 
aHto' ola  nine'lqin  he  came  to  be  in  front  8.7 
ne'hrkin  (Chuckee),  na'likm  (Kor.  Kam.)  he  becomes,  turns  into 

The  corresponding  Koryak  stem  is  used  but  rarely. 

1  See  The  Chukchee,  Publications  of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  Vol.  VII,  p.  563,  Note  2. 
§77 
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§  78.  TO  TAKE  OR  HAVE  SOME  ONE  AS  -  In 


The  Chukchee  stem  In  (medial  /A),  Kor.  Kam.  In,  signifies  to  take  or 
have  some  one  as  something.  The  direct  object  is  in  the  absolute 
form;  the  indirect  object,  in  -nu  (see  §  103,  no.  34). 

li'nirkin  (Chukchee),  hniykm  (Kor.  Kam.)  you  take  him  for 
gitta'p-qla'ule  mi'lhigit  let  me  take  you  for  a  clever  man 
giu  ni'lhdqinet  ne’lhit  as  unknown  ones  they  had  their  skins  (i.  e., 
they  did  not  know  them) 

pu'relu  nalhinno'  a£n  they  began  to  have  him  for  a  slave  8.2 
na'lat  n'lhe  nine'lhaqin  he  has  knives  as  wings  15.2 
Wi’yolu  qinelhi'rkin  have  me  as  a  servant  95.7 
leule'wu  ine'lhii s  he  has  me  as  something  to  be  wronged  25.1 

With  nouns  expressing  emotions  this  verb  is  used  throughout  as 
indirect  object,  to  express  emotional  conditions. 

yei'vecu  li'nirkin  (Chukchee),  yaira'cu  hni'ykm  (Kor.  Kam.)  as 
one  serving  as  (an  object  of)  compassion  you  have  him 
te'nnu  li'nirkin  (Chukchee),  ta'nnu  hni'ykm  (Kor.  Kam.)  as  one 
serving  as  laughing-stock  you  have  him 
re'qd  leule'wu  ge'lhiwn  what  made  me  a  laughing-stock?  117.19 
pegti'nu  ti'lhigit  1  have  thee  as  an  object  of  interest  15.8 
pegti'nu  ine'lhii £  you  have  meddling  interest  in  me  22.9;  also  15.8 

§  79.  TO  MAKE  SOME  ONE  SOMETHING  rtc 


The  stem,  Chukchee  rtc  (medial  tc),  Kor.  Kam.  ytc  (medial  U),  Kor. 
Par.  yss  (medial  ss),  signifies  to  make  something  into  something. 
The  direct  object  is  in  the  absolute  form;  the  indirect  object,  in  -nu 
(see  §  103,  no.  34). 

ntti'rkm  (Chukchee),  yitci'ykm  (Kor.  Kam.),  yissi'ykm  (Kor. 
Par.)  you  make  him  into 

Enqa'n  vai  rawku' tcinin  moo-qa'ane  miUi'rkm  that  here  doe,  one 
serving  as  sledge  train  reindeer  I  shall  make  hei 
elqu'tkd  riUmin  he  made  him  not  standing  115.4 
ehi’nqdika  nere' Uim.uk  they  will  make  us  childless  39.4 
pai'wake  n' tcinin  he  rejects  it  lot). 28 

§  80.  TO  HAVE  SOME  ONE  FOR  SOMETHING  rt 

The  stem,  Chukchee  rt  (medial  nt),  Kor.  Kam.  yt  (medial  nt)  takes 
the  direct  object  in  the  absolute  case,  the  indirect  object  with  the 


ending  -nu. 

ekke'nu  ti'ntid£n  Ri'nto  I 


have  Ri'nto  as  what  serves  as  a  son 

§§78, 79,  80 
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It  is  often  combined  with  the  verbal  noun  of  transitive  verbs  in  -ta 
to  express  the  same  idea,  thus  forming  a  periphrastic  expression. 
The  verb  rt  is  referred  directly  to  the  object  of  the  transitive  verb, 
to  the  nominal  form  of  which  it  is  joined. 

gumna'n  cini't  lu£'td  trenti'nmet  qa' at  myself  as  something  to 
look  on  1  shall  have  the  reindeer  (i.  e.  I  myself  shall  look  on 
the  reindeer) 

lun-lu£'td  ni'ntdqinet  not  having  seen  they  had  them  (i.  e.,  they 
had  not  seen  them)  11.9 

nti'rkm  (Chukchee),  yiti'ykm  (Kor.  Kam.)  you  have  him  for 
en'ne'  gma'n  enne'kd  qdnti' gmet  do  not  you  carry  them  out  88.3 
nngeta'ta  nine'  nti-um  I  have  them  to  look  after  92.36 
tule'td  nine'  nti-um  ora'weLat  I  also  treat  the  people  as  something 
to  steal  (i.  e.,  I  can  steal  people)  93.14 
gma'n  tule'td  nine' nti-git  you  steal  them  93.15 
ern-gmri'td  nine' nti-git  you  lay  in  ambush  for  them  93.21 

§  81.  NOTES  ON  CERTAIN  KAMCHADAL  VERBS 

The  special  verbs  discussed  in  the  preceding  pages  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  Kamchadal  by  a  number  of  very  irregular  forms  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  evidently  related  stems:  ch ,  ck ,  for  the  present  or  derived 
forms;  l\  Ih ,  Ik,  for  the  indicative  and  exhortative.  The  forms 
with  k  correspond,  on  the  whole,  to  the  transitive  forms  of  the 
paradigm  on  pp.  744-745,  although  not  all  the  forms  can  be  inter¬ 
preted  in  this  manner.  The  derived  form  of  the  intransitive  form 
is  defective,  only  the  second  person  singular  and  the  third  person 
plural  being  found.  The  verb,  when  relating  to  objects  or  animals 
(i.  e.,  not  to  persons),  has  forms  which  recall  the  transitive  forms. 
Their  use  corresponds  to  the  use  of  the  Chukchee  stem  tea. 

i 

Kamchadal  Chukchee 

kima'nk  6  hi' jin  gu'mik  va'rkin  it  is  (belongs)  to  me 

kima'n  V in  gumni'n  va'e£  it  was  mine 

Both  constructions,  with  the  locative-possessor’s  and  with  the 
possessive  cases,  are  found. 

The  personal  form  is  transitive,  but  has  peculiar  endings. 

tcki'nin  p/e'ki  I  am  to  him  (as)  a  son 
§81 
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Verbal  Stem  ch,  ck,  1',  lh.,  lk 


PRESENT 


Intransitive 

TO  BE 

Non-personal 

Personal 

TO  MEl 

Jit  is,  etc. 

MINE  ]. 

TO  BE  TO  HIM 

(as)  a— 

TO  BE  TO  THEM 

(AS)  A— 

1st  sing.  .  .  . 

— 

klma'nik)  chi'jin 

tcki'nin 

Icki'pnin 

2d  sing.  .  .  . 

Shiji 

kmi'n{k)  chi'jin 

cki'nin 

cki'pnin 

3d  sing.  .  .  . 

— 

Enn'n(k)  chi'jkincn 

c'in 

cki'pnin 

1st  pi . 

— 

ml'jhin(k)  Ihi’jin 

ncki’nin 

nclci'pnin 

2d  pi . 

— 

ti'jhin(k)  chi'jkisxin 

c'isx 

c'isx 

3d  pi . 

£hijcien 

txi'in(k)  thi’jkipnin 

c'in 

cki’pnin 

PAST 


1st  sing.  .  .  . 

tVik 

kima’n(k)  Vin 

tlki’nin 

tlki'pnin 

2d  sing.  .  .  . 

Vi£ 

kmi'n(k)  Ihin 

Iki'nin 

Iki'pnin 

3d  sing.  .  .  . 

Vid 

Ena'n(k)  Vi’nin 

Uiin 

Iki'pnin 

1st  pi . 

nVik 

mi'jhin(k)  Vin 

nlki’nin 

nlki'pnin 

2d  pi . 

Vicx 

ti'jhin(k)  Iki'sxin 

Visx 

Visx 

3d  pi . 

l'£icn 

Lei’ in  (k)  Vki’pnin 

Ihin 

Iki'pnin 

EXHORTATIVE  (ALSO  FUTURE) 


1st  sing.  .  .  . 

2d  sing.  .  .  . 

mVik 

kVixC 

kima’n(k)  xanli'hin 

mlki'nin 

klki'nin 

mlki'pnin 

klki'pnin 

3d  sing.  .  .  . 

1st  pi . 

2d  pi . 

x'anl'i’hin 

minil'k 

kl'icx 

Eno.’n{k)  x'anlki'nin 

x-anlhi'n 

mmlki'nin 

kl’isx 

ranlki'pnin 

minlki'pnin 

kl'isx 

3d  pi . 

x’anVi'hm 

ixi'in{k )  x-anlki'pnin 

x-anlhi'n 

ranlki'pnin 

Verbal  Stem  le 

The  auxiliary  verb  le  to  become  has  also  an,  intransitive  and  a 

personal  transitive  form,  like  the  last  stem. 

tlefo  I  become  something 

tldjkipnin  I  become  something  for  them 

Verbal  Stem  si 

The  stem  si  to  be  lacks  the  present,  but  has  otherwise  regular 
intransitive  forms. 
si£  you  were 

Verbal  Stem  Is,  II 

The  stem  is,  il  corresponds  to  the  Chukchee  In-,  and  rK  It  is 
used  often  with  the  nominalized  verb  2,  3  (see  p.  748).  With  the 
intransitive  verb  it  has  intransitive  forms,  while  the  corresponding 
Chukchee  verbs  are  always  transitive.  §81 
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xe  k/d'lki  milk  not  coming- 1  will  be 
*  dlxtalka  tisjhm  I  like  thee  (dlxtalka  modalis  of  liking;  ( t -  I; 
is  stem;  -j-  present;  -hin  thee);  compare  Chukchee  dlhu- 
tilhirkini' git  ( dlhu  as  object  of  liking;  t- 1;  Ih-  to  have  for — ; 
-rkm  present;  -igit  thee) 

Va'mal  mi'lin  I  will  kill  him  ( I'a'mal  to  killing;  m-  let  me;  il 
stem;  -in  him);  compare  Chukchee  am-tma!  m.i'ntialn  ( am - 
merely;  tm~  to  kill;  -a  modalis;  m-  let  me;  -nt  medial  stem; 
-d£n  him) 

Verbal  Stem  issi 

This  stem  corresponds  to  Chukchee  t6-,  Kor.  Kam.  ssi-,  and  ex¬ 
presses  nearly  the  same  idea  as  the  last  verb. 

qam  ke'jkek  ti'ssihm  I  do  not  accept  you  ( qam  not;  kej  to 
accept;  -kek  negative  ending;  t-  I;  issi  stem;  -Jim  thee) 
compare  Chukchee  ehn-ei' mitkd  ti'tbigit  ( ehn — kd  nega¬ 
tion;  ei'mit  to  take;  t-  I;  tc  stem;  -git  thee) 

Verbal  Stem  tel 

The  stem  tel  has  a  meaning  similar  to  the  last  two,  but  expresses 
prolonged  action.  It  follows  Type  II  of  the  transitive  verbs. 

xtel  tite'lijnm  I  came  to  fear  him  (xtel  fear;  t-  I;  tel  stem;  -j- 
present;  -fun  [I] — him) 

THE  PERSONAL  TRANSITIVE  FORMS. 

A  number  of  intransitive  verbs  have  forms  analogous  to  the 
personal  transitive  of  the  auxiliary  verb  (p.  767),  which  are  used  to 
express  relations  to  a  personal  object. 

tvetatkojil gkipnen  I  am  busying  myself  on  their  behalf  ( t -  I; 
vetat  to  be  busy;  -koja  inchoative;  -j-  present;  -kipnen  see 
p.  767. 

issx  txi'in  no’nuC  intilitkdjujkipni' n  they  always  bring  food 
to  their  father  ( issx  father;  txi'in  their;  no'nul ‘  modalis, 
with  food;  intil  to  bring;  -t  durative;  -koju  inchoative;  -j- 
present;  kipnin  as  before) 

The  Chukchee  sentence 

tu'mgiturn  e'6e  muwi'dsn  I  will  cook  fat  for  my  companion 
(tu’mgitwn  absolute  form,  companion;  e'be  modalis;  with 
fat;  m-  let  me;  uwi  to  cook;  -d£n  him)  is  quite  comparable 
to  this  (see  p.  741). 
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§  82.  Predicative  Forms  of  Pronouns  and  of  Numerals 
Indefinite  (interrogative)  pronouns  and  numerals  are  frequently 
used  in  predicative  form,  and  take  all  verbal  forms.  They  may  also 
take  verbal  affixes,  but  of  these  only  a  few  are  in  frequent 

Chukchee  Koryak  Kamenskoye 

req  yaq 1  what 

rt'qdrkin  {req  +  rkm)  ya'qikin 1  ( yaq  +  ikin )  what 

ya! qiykinJZor .  28.10 
rireqe'urqin  ( n  —  eu  yiyaqa'wikm 
to  cause) 

raqing'rkin  {-nno  to  yagnivo'ikin 
begin) 


raqibna!  tirkm  (- 6nat  yaqicna'  tekin 
annoyance) 


nike 

nike'rkin 

rmike'urkm 

nireq 

nireqe'  urkm 

mi'Lifien 

miLinkau'kin 
Here  belongs  also 
terke'urkin 


nika  Kor.  80.9 
nika'ikm 

nika'ikin 

niyeq 

niyeqi'wikin 

mi' Linen 
miLinka'wekin 

taHka’wikin 


do  you  do, 
want? 

what  do  you  make 
him  do? 

what  do  you  begin 
to  want?  (expres¬ 
sive  of  annoyance) 

what  do  you  want? 
(expression  of 
strong  annoy¬ 
ance) 

SOMETHING 

you  do  a  certain 
thing 

you  make  him  do  a 
certain  thing 

TWO 

you  are  the  second 

FIVE 

you  are  the  fifth 

what  number  in  the 
series  are  you? 


Koryak: 

ya'qlau  what  are  the}r  doing  ?  Kor.  24. 5 
yaqlaikine' tik  what  are  you  doing  Kor.  24.8 
gay  a! qlinat  what  happened  to  them  Kor.  30.9 
niya' qi-gi  what  is  the  matter  with  thee  Kor.  39.5 
The  predicative  numerals  are  freely  compounded  with  other  verbs. 
gumni'n  e'kik  kitu'r  mmgitka'wkwe*  (Chukchee)  my  son  last  year 
ten  reached  ( gumni'n  my;  e'kik  son;  kitu'r  last  year;  mmgi 
ten  -keu  verbal  suffix  of  numerals;  gis  3d  sing.)  . 
kiu'ki  timinnka'wkwaek  I  staved  there  five  nights  {kiu  ki  passing 
nights;  t-  I;  miLin  five;  -keu  verbal  suffix  of  numerals;  -ga  k 

1st  sing.)  


i  Koryak  II  taq  what;  ta'qatkm  what  do  you  do.  want? 

3045°— Bull.  40,  pt.  2—12 - 49 
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KAMCHADAL 

The  indefinite  (interrogative)  pronouns  of  Kamchadal  occur  also 
in  predicative  form.  At  present  only  a  few  forms  of  the  present 
tense  are  used. 

Enka'nejt  what  are  you  (sing.)  doing? 

Enka'nejcx  what  are  you  (pi.)  doing? 

lajc  how  are  you  (sing.)? 

la'jci£n  how  are  they  ? 

sxuzijc,  you  (sing.)  do  a  certain  thing 

nu£n  sxu'sijdin  Cija'l-ku'txa£n  there  the  people  of  Cija'l-kutx 
live  (nu£n  there;  sxa'sijtm  they  do  a  certain  thing;  -a£n  plurah 

The  use  of  pronouns  or  pronominal  adverbs  is  much  more  com¬ 
mon,  perhaps  due  to  Russian  influence. 

Enka'nke  k!dj£  for  what  do  you  come? 
tact  cunljb  how  do  you  live? 

Sentences  which  contain  the  verbalized  and  the  nonverbal  pronoun 
also  occur,  and  are  probably  the  result  of  a  mixture  of  Kamchadal 
and  Russian  syntax. 

Erika' j  kimrria  trim  jin  what  now  have  I  done  to  him? 
E'nkaj  E'nin  what  now  has  he  done  to  him? 

E'nkaj  Enk ! d'Uinin  why  did  }mu  (sing.)  come  to  him? 

We  find  even  the  following  compound  of  the  pronoun  with 
allative  post-position  and  verb: 

Enkank ! o' lcinin=  Enka'nke  klo'Umin  (cf  §  59,  p.  731) 

There  are  also  two  demonstrative  verbs: 

tea  here  te'a-sijk  here  I  am 

hei  look  here!  he'yisijk  here  I  am  (close  to  the 

person  addressed) 

Both  contain  the  auxiliary  verb  si  (see  p.  767). 

§§  83-90.  Syntactic  Use  of  Tenses  and  Modes 
§  83.  Declarative  Mode 

Declarative  forms  of  the  simple,  derived,  and  nomiualized  forms  are 
used  to  express  the  predicate  in  declarative  and  interrogative 
sentences. 

Simple  forms: 

Tiawane'ti  i'wkwi £  he  said  to  his  wife  83.23 
gi'thin  luvnin  he  saw  a  lake  37.4 
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fii'nqdi  ra'nmugnen  she  will  kill  the  child  37.14 
ralaulawa'  tinoae  thou  wilt  do  wrono*  21.5 

o 

Tcuwi'cm  tre£,tyd£n  I  brought  children’s  death  20.1 
Derived  forms : 

mid'imgumge'erJcm  we  are  terrified  63.4 

tinqde'  rkm  1  refuse  19.7 

61'mquJc  pela'arkin  some  are  leaving  8.9 

Nominalized  forms : 

nd(falile' tqin  re'mkm  the  people  were  at  war  97.23 
nre's’qiuqin  ne'us’qdt  the  woman  entered  63.3 
ieq-a'lvam-va'li-te're  ye  are  quite  strange  63.4 
evi'rd  getule'  Leet  they  have  stolen  clothing  13.6 
elere'i*  dost  thou  feel  lonesome?  96.2 
Examples  of  interrogative  sentences  are — 

Simple  forms : 

efiefiitvi' i£  hast  thou  become  a  shaman?  18.4 
me'nlco pi'ntiqdttik  whence  did  ye  appear?  74.21 
mi'nla-m  ra'tvaa*  where  wilt  thou  live?  108.25 

Derived  forms  : 

re'qarkm  what  are  you?  18.9 

re' qd  timi'rkinen  what  has  killed  him  ?  23.5 

Nominalized  forms : 

mi'fiki'i  gewlcwe' t-i-git  where  have  you  gone? 
mi'ftkri  m'tvaqen  how  is  he?  13.10 
re' q-i-git  what  do  you  want?  18.12 
gei' bernit-tu' mgi-gir  hast  thou  brothers?  99.18 

Koryak: 

Simple  forms: 

najwa'kdk.  nay  a' tin  they  brought  the  daughter  Kor.  86.20 
tapka'vik  olnaqa'tik  1  could  not  strangle  myself  Kor.  35.2 
tiyayi'lqatin  1  shall  sleep  Kor.  31.8 
tiqa' paynk  1  killed  a  wolverene  Kor.  59.1 

Miti'nak  ena'nme ,  enapa'te  Miti  has  killed  me  and  cooked  me 
Kor.  96.7 

Derived  forms: 

tigitta' tiykm  I  am  hungiy  Kor.  35.5 

Ennavan  Amamqv! tinu  vanvolai'ke  thus  Eme'mqut  and  his  peo¬ 
ple  were  living  Kor.  45.5 

penye'Tcmen  talai'vik  he  rushed  at  it  to  strike  it  Koi.  53.3 
milu' yTcininau  she  was  looking  for  lice  Koi.  59.4 
pelhannivolai'ke  they  began  to  have  nothing  to  eat  Kor.  95.17 
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Nominalized  forms: 

vavyuk  gayovolen  vai'amn'aqu  then  they  found  a  large  river 
Kor.  21.3 

galcfwkali'lin  wii'lka  they  painted  her  face  with  coal  Kor.  31.9 
gaqqaika! makata  ganavl-mv! yu  we  came  to  be  with  (to  have)  a 
small  kamak  Kor.  37.4 

na'cnin  nenanyopannivo' qenau  outside  they  were  hung  up  Kor. 
60.9 

atau'  na'no  Ennavan  mtva'nvoqen  that  one  was  living  thus 
Kor.  61.3 

na'no  nitinma'tqen  that  one  is  telling  lies  Kor.  62.3 
In  the  indefinite  nominalized  predicate  the  subject  pronoun  may 
be  repeated  to  emphasize  the  question. 
geet-tu'ri  tu'ri  have  you  come  ? 

Impersonal  verbs  do  not  differ  from  the  ordinary  intransitive 
verbs. 

ile'erkin  (Kor.  Kam.  muqa!tikin\  Kamchadal  txu’jin  or  6xujd)  it 
is  raining 

ile'tyi £  (Kor.  Kam.  muqa'thi* ;  Kamchadal  cxun)  it  has  been 
raining 

IdHeuru'i £  winter  came  14.9 
celhiro'e £  it  becomes  red  23.9 

§  84.  Tenses 

Tenses  are  not  clearly  distinguished.  The  declarative  form  of  the 
verb,  unless  modified  by  the  future  prefix,  is  used  to  express  a  past 
action,  although  cases  occur  in  which  only  a  present  can  be  meant. 
tiqewganno' d£k  I  begin  to  be  called  94.31 

In  Koryak  the  declarative  form  is  rarely  used  in  narrative,  while 
it  is  in  common  use  in  direct  discourse. 

mai,  ya'ti  halloo,  have  you  come?  Kor.  68.12 
Valvi'mtiJasn  ti'nmin  I  killed  Raven-Men  Kor.  20.5 

In  Chukchee  its  use  in  narrative  is  very  common. 

e'nmen  niki'rui-  then  night  came  36.12 
lu'ur  weihau'noe £  then  he  began  to  speak  31.11 

The  derivative  is  generally  used  to  express  a  present  continued 
action,  but  it  occurs  also  frequently  in  narrative.  This  use  is  more 
frequent  in  Koryak  than  in  Chuckchee  (see  §  87). 

The  nominalized  verb  (a)  expresses  a  continuative  regardless  of 
time.  When  coordinated  with  another  verb  it  expresses  contempo- 
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raneity  (see  §  88).  The  nominalized  verb  (b)  is  used  commonly  in 
narrative  to  express  the  progress  of  an  action.  When  coordinated 
with  another  verb,  it  expresses  an  antecedent  (see  §  88). 

The  future  is  formed  by  the  prefix  re-  and  the  correlative  pro¬ 
nominal  forms.  Quite  commonly  the  future  is  given  the  form  of  an 
exhortative. 

§  83.  The  Subjunctive 

The  subjunctive  (a)  and  (J)  are,  the  former  an  exhortative  form,  the 
latter  the  form  used  in  conditional  and  other  subordinate  clauses.  The 
former  is  frequently  used  for  expressing  the  future,  particularly  when 
it  implies  the  idea  of  intention. 

Subjunctive  (a): 
nuwa'lomga£n  let  him  know 

va'mvan  nuwa!lomga£n  he  would  not  hear  anything 

mewlewe'tyd£le  let  me  depart  17.10 

mill  mala'  nnoa£le  let  me  begin  to  obey  21.4 

minranto'mik  let  us  leave  the  town  56.8 

niyi'lgdtyd£n  let  him  sleep  9.1 

nico! atvacfn  let  her  be  cast  away  39.3 

mi'ilhrr  let  me  give  thee  15.13 

mimata!  gir  let  me  marry  thee  77.1 

mmlete'ttik  let  us  carry  you  away  74.15 

niro'g  ya'rat  va'nevan  d£nluv  net  three  houses,  not  at  all  they  could 
see  them  61.10 

neuwi'rit  a£nei'mitya£n  she  would  take  the  soul  of  the  woman 

37.11 
Koryak : 

minyaitila'  mile  let  us  go  home!  Kor.  26.8 
nayanva! nninin  let  them  skin  it!  Kor.  26.10 
mi  ml  gal  a  mile  let  us  go!  Kor.  28.5 

milerplis'gewla'tile  I  will  stun  them  with  blows  Kor.  29.7 
ya'qu-yak  quwai' matin  ahitai'lei-gi  into  what  desirest  thou  one 

should  make  thee?  Kor.  38.4 
Subjunctive  ( b )  does  not  appear  very  often  in  the  texts. 

e'ur  En-ni'n’  ni£,tyd£n,  qora'ni  minf'yilhit  if  you  were  like  this, 
we  should  give  you  reindeer 

EnqaJn  ni£gite'nin,  nu£wi' d£n  if  she  should  look  upon  t  lat  one,  s  e 
would  die  37.12 

ia’m  leule'vm  ti£lhifd£n  why  should  I  harm  her  ?  38.12 
va'nEvan  nute's-qdn  nryo£'nen  he  would  not  at  all  reach  thegroun 
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Eixqa'n  ora'weLat  e'bba  niHva'nat,  niebvitkui' vunet  viu'ta  if  the 
men  had  stayed  on  the  surface,  the  whalebone  would  have  cut 
them  down  68.26  ( Enqa'n  that;  ora'weLan  man;  -tva  to  remain; 
ni£  -for  full  form  nam£~;  bvi-  to  cut;  -tku  suffix  all;  -Iv  suffix 
great  quantity;  viut  whalebone;  - a  subjective) 
dite'un  im  gumna'n  wu'tlcu  ti£nfi'qd£n  if  only  I  could  keep  it 
R  45.21  ‘ 

dite'un  kinta'irga  memilqa'a  ne£na'lpmrie£  if  only  good  luck 
wouid  give  me  seals  R  46.42 

dite'un  ve£wgento'e£  in  order  that  he  should  give  up  his  breath 
R  49.15 

ekefia'n  gumna'n  ti£pi'rea£n  I  wish  I  would  (rather)  take  it 

Koryak: 

me'nqan  m£tcae'an  how  could  she  be?  Kor.  34.12 
nani£'win  one  might  say  Kor.  25.2 

§  86.  The  Imperative 

The  imperative  expresses  command,  but  also  the  idea  of  obligatory 
future. 

nota's'qeti  qdcipe'tyi£  into  the  ground  plunge!  17.2 
qineti'nui£  haul  me  up!  131.22 
ne'lvul  qagti'gitki  bring  ye  the  herd!  129.19 
qmilhe' tyitki  lower  ye  me!  131.15 

Koryak: 

appa' ,  qdkya'vogi  grandfather,  get  up!  Kor.  31.9 
quwa'niJat  open  your  mouth!  Kor.  34.7 
qa'lqaihi  go  away!  Kor.  35.3 

ne'nako  qiyo£'oge  baba! me  then  you  will  find  an  old  woman  Kor 
51.1 

Quyqnin’aqunak  qiyaipila'tik  live  ye  with  Big-Raven!  Kor.  62.2 
qanto’tik  go  ye  outside!  Kor.  74.12 
qi'wgutba  tell  ye  him!  74.20 

§  87.  Derived  Forms 

The  derived  forms  express  continued  action.  For  this  reason  they 
are  found  most  frequently  in  direct  discourse  when  a  continuous 
condition  is  described. 

ia'm  terga' arkin  why  art  thou  weeping?  48.12 
g\Lm  ne'uk  tile'rkm  I  am  walking  about  to  get  a  wife  57.2 
mithitte' urkm  we  are  hungiy  70.24 
kele'td  nayov rkm-e-git  the  kele  are  visiting  thee  52.4 
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Koryak — 

mitiya£lai'kinen  we  are  thirsty  Kor.  16.9 
yaqlaikme'tik  what  are  you  doing  ?  Kor.  24.8 
kokaivilai'ke  they  are  cooking  it  Kor.  27.4 
tita£,liykm  I  am  feeling  unwell  Kor.  84.26 

In  Chukchee  the  derived  forms  are  not  often  used  in  narrative  as 
an  historical  present,  while  in  Koryak  this  use  is  quite  common. 
temyu'nirkm  elcl'  she  was  deceiving  her  mother  29.2 
pukirgi*.  Aiwana'dJiin  urn  nicvi'tkurkin  resw.  He  arrived.  The 
Aiwan  was  cutting  up  the  whale  46.10 
e'nmen  ye'gichin  rmfi'rkinin  he  was  carrying  about  a  walrus 
penis  67.10 

See  also  8.1,  9;  9.7,  8;  16.3 

qole-tke' unvuk  ewkwe'  ei'kit,  evi'rd  getule' Leet.  E'nmen  ewkwe'tydH 
during  another  night  they  were  about  to  leave,  having  stolen 
clothing.  Then  they  left  (qul  another;  tkiu  to  pass  the  night; 
-nv  place  of  [§  109,  50],  -k  locative;  ewkwet  to  leave; 
evirit  clothes;  -d  subjective  [§  37];  tulet  to  steal;  getule' Leet 
<ge-tulet-linet)  13.5 
Koryak — 

gaimannivo'ykin  he  had  a  desire  Kor.  12.2 

lumneua'ykm  she  was  following  Kor.  23.3 

vafivolai'ke  thev  were  beginning  (and  continued)  to  live  Kor. 

43.7 

nanoUvo' ykrnenau  they  were  beginning  to  consume  them  Kor. 

42.7 

This  form  is  used  even  when  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  the 
action  as  continued: 

fiito'ykin  he  went  out  Kor.  12.5;  72.15 
nivo'ykin  she  began  Kor.  72.16 
yalqi'wikm  he  entered  Kor.  13.9 

newnwo'ykinenat  they  began  to  say  to  both  of  them  Kor.  12.7 
A  habitual  action  is  expressed  in  the  following  example: 

6a' man  Enqa'nena  ginnig-gili'liqd' gti  timi'rkinenat  also  by  this 
one  are  the  little  game-procurers  killed  (i.  6.  he  is  m  the 
habit  of  killing  the  hunters)  44.8 
With  the  imperative  the  derived  forms  express  a  continued  con¬ 
dition,  or  a  repeated  action. 

ilu'kd  qatva'rkin  stay  without  motion!  57.3 

qaivalponaurkmV tki  you  will  hit  (the  children)  upon  the  head 
69.32 

quwalo'mirkm  listen!  32.1 
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Koryak — 

aqalhai'aka  qiti'ykm-i'-gi  do  not  cry!  (not  be  without  crying) 
Kor.  37.1 

The  derived  forms  in  the  future  are  sometimes  used  to  express  a 
remote  future. 

m,iqami'tvaaek  I  shall  eat  now 

miqami' tvarkin  1  shall  eat  later  on  (perhaps  to-morrow) 
inenreqeurkini' tik  what  are  you  going-  to  do  with  me?  10.10 
ti'gtirkin  I  am  going  to  bring  it  57.4 

Koryak — 

tiyanto'ykin  I  shall  go  out  Kor.  14.5 
tiyanlaniiivo' ykm  I  shall  begin  to  feel  smoky  Kor.  37.10 
In  some  cases  it  seems  to  express  a  repeated  or  customary  action. 

trerevilitku'nirkin  I  shall  (occupy  myself  with)  selling  R.  46.43 
The  exhortative  of  the  derived  forms  is  used  like  the  future. 
minqami' tvarkin  let  us  continue  to  eat!  65.4 
miniwkurkini' git  let  us  tie  thee!  20.9 

§  88  Nominalized  Veydy  ( a ) 

The  nominalized  form  ( a )  of  the  verb,  ne — qin  expresses  the  con¬ 
dition  of  an  object  or  a  person,  or  the  condition  of  performing  an 
action.  Its  use  is  not  confined  to  intransitive  verbs  which  in  this 
form  often  have  the  meaning  of  an  attributive  term  (see  p.  713),  but 
it  is  also  used  with  transitive  verbs.  When  the  noun  to  which  the 
nominalized  verb  stands  in  an  attributive  relation  is  the  subject  of 
a  clause,  the  nominalized  verb  often  indicates  that  the  two  verbs 
express  contemporaneous  conditions  or  actions  and  may  be  trans¬ 
lated  by  the  conjunction  while.  Examples  of  the  attributive  use  of 
this  form  have  been  given  on  p.  713.  Additional  examples  are  the 
following: 

u'nel  va'rkin  nime'yEnqin  (there)  is  a  large  thong-seal  70.7 
nidu'uqin  ke'rgdqai  a  bright  little  hole  74.2,3 
Koryak : 

nEpplu' qin  a  small  one  Kor.  15.2 

gatai'kilin  mma'yiTiqin  he  made  it  (one  that  is)  large  Kor.  15.4 
nima'yinqin  fiai'nai  the  largest  mountain  Kor.  42.2 
Examples  in  which  the  form  (a)  has  a  predicative  meaning  are 
more  numerous. 

qada'ken  lo£'qad  nu'uqin,  qol  um  ni6e' Loqen  le£'qad  one-half  was 
black,  the  other  half  was  red  88.15,16 
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niu'ldqin  it  was  long  91.24 
yara'fii  nite'nqin  the  house  is  good  92.9 
mi'nkri  m'tvaqen  how  (of  what  kind)  are  they  13.10 
wu'tku  nitvai'-gir  you  are  staying  here  7.5 
niggi'nqin  mereqa'gti  they  are  eager  for  us  8.9 
inpinadi'yfun  neine'tqin  the  old.  man  was  the  one  who  called  out 
86.13 

ninei'mitqin  u'nelti  he  was  taking  thong-seals  67.18 
Koryak : 

mlhikyu'qin  it  is  watchful  Kor.  39.9 
mma'lqin  it  is  good  Kor.  64.24 
nannicvina'w-gum  I  am  angry  Kor.  31.2 

nitinpuvaqa'tqen  she  is  one  who  is  striding  and  pecking  Kor* 
47.11 

Tanno  nigala'qenau  the  Chukchee  were  the  ones  who  passed 
by  Kor.  66,12. 


Examples  of  relative  clauses: 

inpinawqa' gcmin  .  .  .  pako'lcinm  nine'nraqin  it  was  an  old 
woman  .  .  .  who  was  carrying  a  butcher  knife  85.20,21 
git  kele'ta  nayo£'ikin-e-git  you  are  one  who  is  being  visited  by  the 
kelet  52.4 

yara'qai  .  .  .  kele'ta  nena'yo£qen  it  was  a  small  house  .  .  .  which 
was  visited  by  the  kelet  51.9 


Koryak : 

veh'lnu  nenataikinvo' qenau  (those  are)  thimbles  that  had  been 
made  Kor.  60.8,9 

Miti'nak  nenaainawfiivo’  qen\  e'wan  it  was  Miti  who  called  him 
she  said  Kor.  74.29 

niqalhai' aqen  he  was  the  one  who  was  crying  Kor.  37.1 
ninnipnivo' qen  they  were  the  ones  who  began  to  keep  it  Kor. 
41.9 


Examples  of  temporal  coordination: 

ti'ttil  nenarkipceu'qen,  Efnk’i  He' wan  ure'wkwi £  (at  the  time) 
when  he  pushed  the  entrance,  then  the  wife  appeared  53.5,  6 
qdn’ver  ni'nqdi  mte'rgilatqen,  qdn’ve'r  i'wkwi £  uwa*'qu6  when 
the  child  cried,  the  husband  said  38.3 
qaia'qafi  e'ur  neimeu'qin,  ewkurga  niginteu  qin  whenever  he 
was  coming  near,  again  he  fled  (was  in  flight)  66.14 
nrtmpide'tqenat  .  .  .  sn'qa'm  .  .  .  qole-ra'gti  qd'tydH  while 
they  were  stabbing  them  .  .  .  then  ...  to  another  house 

he  went  12.9,  10 
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Koryak : 

nenavo£nvo-mu'yu  e£'en  ganu'linau  when  we  find  them  they 
have  been  eaten  Kor.  59.9,  10 

mi'mla  ninu'qen,  qalne-key  gate'wlalen  when  a  louse  bit  (ate) 
her,  then  they  shook  her  combination  suit  Kor.  76.4,5 

On  the  whole  the  forms  in  ne — qin  are  used  much  more  frequently 
in  Chukchee  than  in  Koryak,  in  which  dialect  the  progress  of  the 
narrative  is  more  prominent. 

§  Si).  Nominalized  Verb  ( b ) 

The  nominalized  verb  ( b )  ga — lin  expresses  a  completed  transition 
and  may  often  be  translated  by  to  have  become. 

ya'rat  qano'twe£len  she  was  one  who  had  (become  poor),  R  45.22 
no'6-e-um  gene'l-i-um  poor  (I)  I  had  become  R  45.28 

Koryak: 

gama'Jalin  it  had  grown  better,  Kor.  14.11 
gaqi'tilinau  they  had  became  frozen  Kor.  14.3 

In  narrative  it  expresses  the  progress  of  action,  but  apparently 
not  with  the  same  intensity  as  the  verbal  forms. 

gdmni'n  pe'nin-ne'w  gewi£'lin  my  former  wife  died  R.  45.29. 
yicemre'tti  gettwile'  Linet  a  company  of  brothers  went  to  sea  in  a 
boat  64.3 

e'ur  girgironta' Len  a£'ttwild  then  day  broke  while  the  boat’s 
crew  was  approaching  10.9 

Koryak : 

va£'yak  gaya'Iqiwlin  afterwards  he  entered  Kor.  14.1 
ga'lqaLin  he  went  Kor.  16.3 

In  a  number  of  cases  it  clearly  expresses  temporal  sequence. 

e'nmen  gequ'pqdnteLin  i'wkwi £  after  she  was  quite  starved  she 
said  39.1 

Ai'wan-a'kkata  ni'lhin  gecheiulu'ulin  a'nqa-do'rmi,  mfa 'q  um 
fii'lhm  getihus' qice' Lin  e'ur  um  nedhetau'qen  memle'ti  the 
Aiwan’s  son  had  hidden  a  thong  on  the  sea-shore,  then  (when) 
he  had  tugged  the  thong,  then  he  made  him  fall  into  the 
water  48.3-5 

gitte'ulit  um  nan,  ki'pu-ri'LU  neJu£'d£n  after  they  had  become 
hungry  they  saw  a  whale  carcass  65.1 
gaa'lomle£n,  i'wkvn£  after  he  had  heard  it  he  said  56.12 
ganto's'qeulen  e'ur  Enqa'n  .  .  .  ninerkile'qin  after  he  had  rushed 
out  he  was  being  pursued  57.11 
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Koryak: 

miti'w  gedha'zen  Enka'ta  tilai'vikm  Tie' La  next  day,  after  it 
had  dawned,  at  that  place  a  herd  was  walking  Kor.  21.S 

With  nouns  the  form  ga — lin  expresses  possession  (see  p.  712.) 

§  0.  Negative  Forms 

Negative  forms  are  partly  expressed  by  adverbs  with  the  ordinary 
forms  of  the  verb,  par  tty  by  the  derivative  in  e — kg,  which  is  either 
nominal  or  forms  nominal  predicative  terms.  The  particles  which 
may  take  the  ordinary  verbal  forms  are — 

va'nevan  not  at  all  (see  p.  882) 

qa'rem  always  with  the  future  or  exhortative  (see  p.  882) 
ta'mam  always  with  the  future  (see  p.  883) 

See  also  e'Le ,  en'ne,  ui'na  (p.  883). 

The  forms  in  e — ka,  and  in  egn-  will  be  found  discussed  on  pp.  818, 
821  et  seq. 

In  Kamchadal  the  negative  is  expressed  by  the  derivative  in 
x’e — ki  for  intransitive  verbs,  x’e — kie  (see  p.  826)  for  transitive 
verbs.  These  are  nominal  in  character.  Predicative  terms  are 
formed  by  means  of  auxiliary  verbs. 

x’enu'ki  ml'ik  I  will  not  eat 
x’enu'ki  ksi'xt  do  not  eat! 

§§91-94.  Syntactic  Use  of  Nominal  Forms 

§  ,9  7.  The  Absolute  Form 

The  absolute  form  of  the  noun  and  pronoun  is  used  to  express  the 
subject  of  the  intransitive  verb,  and  the  object  of  the  transitu  e  veib. 
Independent  pronouns  may  be  added  to  the  verb  in  this  foim  for  the 
purpose  of  emphasis. 

Subject  of  intransitive  verb: 

yaai' pu  ye'tyi £  ri'rki  from  afar  a  walrus  came  8.5 

kitve'yu  i'wkioi £  the  old  walrus  spoke  8.14 

mu'ri  .  .  .  mirreyi'lqatyd*  we  shall  sleep  9.3 

mrkanpina' chin  pilqde'rkin  the  old  walrus  di\  ed  9.6 

re'mkin  ni'lqdtyd£n  the  people  shall  go  13.12 

ivrgi£  re'mkin  the  people  crossed  over  13.13 

ri'rki  ge'pkiLin  a  walrus  arrived  8.6  . 

mte'rmelmqm  ramTa'ynm  the  great  people  are  doing  acts  oi  vio- 

lence  11.3 
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Koryak: 

atta£yol-ya£,mkin  galai' vinvolen  people  (from)  down  the  coast 
walked  about  Kor.  41.1 
Ama'mqut  e'wan  Eme'mqut  said  Kor.  40.7 
I'npi-qJa'wul  gewnivo'len  the  old  man  said  Kor.  47.1 
nalvila'n'aqu  .  .  .  galanvo'ykm  a  great  herd  began  to  pass  Kor. 
51.9 

na'wis’qat  va'ykin  a  woman  was  there  Kor.  52.1 
Object  of  transitive  verb: 
u'ttuut  tibvi'd£n  I  cut  wood 

yo'nen  lauti'ynm  she  pushed  the  big  head  into  it  28.6 

u'wi'lkan  qdtei'kigm  make  a  woodpile!  31.12 

wu'rgirgm  walo' minonen  she  heard  a  noise  32.10 

kokai'nin  yire'nnin  she  filled  the  kettle  33.10 

neuwi'rit  a£nei' mityafn  she  would  take  the  woman’s  soul  37.11 

mac-ewga'n  titvu'rkin  I  tell  it  as  an  incantation  39.13 

u'ttuut  7ie'npud£7i  they  stuck  a  stick  into  the  ground  40.9 

Koryak: 

tiyo£'a7i  I'npi-qla'wul  I  found  an  old  man  Kor.  52.4 
gaqa'yiculin  \o£'lqdl  he  chopped  up  the  face  Kor.  53.6 
qai-mi' 7nic  gayo' ole7i  she  put  into  it  a  small  louse  Kor.  55.1 
ci'hil  bvitbu' ykinin  he  cut  the  tongue  Kor.  56.4 
Eni’n  kmi'nipil  gaqulumti'lin  he  carries  his  son  Kor.  57.9 

The  absolute  form  is  also  used  for  the  indirect  object. 

tu' 7ngitu77i  minvi'cLTi  let  me  cook  for  (my)  friend 

gumni' 7i  e'kik  keli'tuld  mi'lpmfiga£7i  I  will  give  money  to  my  son 

§  92.  The  Subjective 

The  subjective  expresses  the  subject  of  transitive  verbs. 

wo'tqaTi  nan  a'acek  E?a'k-ELi' gd  ki'plmen  the  father  struck  this 
young  man  ( wo'tqan  this;  nan  here;  a’atek  youth;  E7ii'k  sub¬ 
jective  third  person  singular  pronoun;  ELi'gm  father;  rkpl 
to  strike;  -Tnin  he — him) 

i7mlo  re'rnkd  nape'laa£n  ni'mmm -  the  whole  people  left  the  camp 
co'urgm  tiLo'mrien  kete'td  the  kele  opened  the  door-flap  106.16 
kitve'yuta  i’unin  the  old  walrus  said  to  him  8.7 
AivoJiuyanpmal tha  pinlo' nenat  a  St.  Lawrence  old  man  asked 
them  13.9 

Ta'n'na  gaio£,laat  the  Ta'n'nit  attacked  them  97.25 
mergina'n  me'reg-ra'k  Tie'wdnti  gi'wd  we  in  our  houses  to  our 
wives  say  84.16 

§  92. 
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Koryak: 

attavyol-ya?mka  gava/Iomleii  the  people  down  the  coast  heard  it 
Kor.  39.7 

Amamqu'tmak  u'tti-yu’ni  gatai'kilin  Eme'mqut  made  a  wooden 
whale  Kor.  40.8 

iLaf'ga  ini'vji  mother  told  me  Kor.  46. 1 
an'a'ndk  ini'wi  grandmother1  told  me  Kor.  46.2 
i' npi-qla! wula  gai'liLin  ki'plau  the  old  man  gave  him  mortars 
Kor.  51.5 

kmi'na  qama'tdlen  the  son  married  her  Kor.  80.1 
mi'rrila  ninuqin  the  louse  ate  her  Kor.  76.4. 
gumna'n  nawa'kak  tiyai'linin  1  will  give  (him)  the  daughter 
Kor.  12.3 

In  passive  constructions  with  - ine ,  the  actor  is  expressed  by  the  sub¬ 
jective  form. 

Ta'n'fia  nini'uqin  she  was  told  by  the  Ta'nmit  98.8 
The  subjective  is  used  with  some  transitive  verbs  to  express  the 
object  with  which  something  is  done  to  some  one.  In  these  cases  the 
person  to  which  something  is  done  is  given  the  absolute  form. 
Such  verbs  are  ~(l)pinr  to  give,  o'nti  to  refuse. 

gumni'n  e'kik  keli'tuld  mi'lpinfigcfn  I  presented  my  son  with 
money 

teki'chti  qena'lpmrige*  I  present  thee  with  meat 
This  form  is  especially  used  when  an  intransitive  verb  is  made 
transitive 

tu'mgitum  e'ce  muwi'd£n  I  shall  cook  for  (my)  companion  (with) 

fat 

qla'ulqai  riqavnitva! urkinen  tenm’netd  he  made  the  little  man  eat 
(with)  a  shellfish  9.8 

In  Kamchadal  also  the  subjective  form  is  used  with  transitive 
verbs  to  express  the  object  that  is  used  in  the  performance  of  the 
action  expressed  by  the  verb. 

he’ulir  xkoka-j u'jcx  (with)  a  fish-head  cook!  compare  Chukchee 
e' nni-leu' ta  quwi'tik 

The  subjective  is  used  to  express  instrumentality  and  modality. 
anqa'ta  leule'vm  ge'lhi-mu’ri  by  the  sea  we  were  badly  treated  65.27 
genilule'milin  kenunene'td  he  moved  it  with  the  staff  101.8 
'e’tin  yiki'rga  pi'rinin  it  took  its  master  with  the  mouth  104.33 
qrilu'tkui  vala'ta  move  about  with  the  knives  !  16.4  ^ 
mu'  La  gakanoi' ptilen  with  blood  he  is  besmeared  19.3  

§  92. 
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Koryak: 

va£> ga  tyandima'wiikminm  I  shall  tear  him  with  (my)  nails 
Kor.  84.16 

tui-ni'lna  gata'lcyilin  they  throw  (it)  with  the  harpoon  line  Kor. 
41.3 

ma'qmita  tuva! nnintatik.  I  lost  a  tooth  by  means  of  an  arrow 
Kor.  33.1 

aHa'ta  awyertvo'  ykm  he  eats  (with)  excrements  Kor.  12.5 
ai'kipa  gapi'wyalin  she  threw  about  (with)  fly-eggs  Kor.  45.2 
vala'ta  gciqa! yi&ulin  he  chopped  it  up  with  a  knife  Kor.  53.6 
vai'cita  qatha! ai  they  two  went  on  foot  Kor.  22.8 

§  93.  Locative ,  Allative ,  and  Ablative. 

The  locative  expresses  the  place  where  something  is  or  happens. 

iotta’gnik  in  the  outer  tent  52.7 
ro'dEn'ki  nitva'qen  it  stays  on  the  other  shore  52.11 
enno' tknuk  taralngoft  they  pitched  their  tent  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill  56.9 

Telqa'pik  .  .  .  geke'nilit  in  the  Telqa'p  country  the}7  were  driv¬ 
ing  reindeer  61.8 

em-ni'lhin  nuwotitva' qen  ti'mkik  only  the  thong  remained  tied  to 
the  hummock  62.7 

ne'wamk  pela' nen  he  left  him  with  the  wife  105.7 
re'mkik  oratva'e  he  stayed  long  with  the  people  54.2 
gmi'Jc  6au6u  ge'eLin  a  reindeer-breeder  came  to  thee  46.11 
Koryak : 

i'ya£g  ga'plin  to  the  sky  it  was  fastened  Kor.  19.3 
gumni'n  ya'yolc  vdlai'lce  my  things  are  in  the  house  Kor.  19.9 
gu'mma  a'fiqalc  ti'yak  I  hit  (on)  the  sea  Kor.  26.2 
fia'mTco  va'amik  yiwgidi'ta  there  in  the  river  have  a  drink!  Kor. 
32.1 

gala' tin  va'amik  he  arrived  at  the  river  Kor.  32.2 
gawga'len  ena'tik  he  was  caught  in  the  snare  Kor.  36.6 

The  allative  expresses — 

1.  The  direction  toward. 

a£qa! -kamaanve'ti  nine' il-i-um  I  give  them  to  the  possessors  of  bad 
dishes  96.7 

ka/a'gti  qaine' uikurkm  call  to  your  kele  102.5 
kala'gti  nipenfite! tqen  it  rushed  at  the  kele  104.25 
6ei'vutlcui£  nimnime' ti  he  went  to  a  camp  105.5 
notas’qadikou'ti  nicipe'tqin  he  dives  into  the  interior  of  the  surface 
of  the  ground  131.7 

Thairge'ti ,  girgola' gti  nuwet/iau'qen  he  talks  to  the  Dawn,  the  One 
on  High  1.35.16 

§  93 
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Koryak: 

ga'lqaLin  efe'ti  he  Avent  to  the  sky  Kor.  14.9 
e*e'tin  gani'filalin  he  threw  it  to  the  sky  Kor.  14.10;  15.7 
qalte'nfim  ganqu'lin  yayabikoi' tin  the  stopper  Avas  thrust  out 
into  the  house-interior  Kor.  15.2 
panenai'tin  gayi'nalin  to  the  same  place  he  flew  Kor.  15.5 
yaite'ti  ga'lqaLin  he  went  to  the  house  Kor.  17.3 
gata'wanlenat  Qoyqmn‘aqoyikai'ti  they  moved  to  Big-Raven’s 
Kor.  19.9 

2.  For,  on  account  of. 

qaa' gti  gilo'len  sorrowful  on  account  of  the  reindeer  48.12 
uwaqobe'  gti  gilo'rkm  do  you  sorrow  on  account  of  the  husband 
48.12 

nilvau'qen  Ergip-ya' Iheti  he  Avas  tired  on  account  of  the  bright  moon 

14.11 

The  allative  is  often  used  to  express  the  indirect  object,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  our  dative,  even  if  in  the  incorporated  pronoun  the  direct  object 
is  used. 

gu'muk-akka' gti  keli'tulti  mi'ilinet  1  will  give  moneys  to  my  son. 
The  ablative  expresses  the  direction  from ;  also  along. 

qeti-notas ’qe'pti  mpiu'riqin  from  the  frozen  ground  he  emerged 
102.18 

qole'-notai'pU  nua'lomga£n  I  heard  it  far  and  wide  104.14 
terkira' irgepu  niye'tqin  he  came  from  sunset  105.14 
yorodikoi'pu  nuwa'lomqen  he  heard  from  the  sleeping-room  106.13 
eubai'pu  minno'a£n  let  us  begin  from  beloAv  131.5 
pepeggitpu  nei'mitycf  n  they  took  him  by  the  ankle  35.3 
pottifiai' pu  eimi' nnin  he  took  it  by  the  holes  47.2 
Koryak : 

ega'fiko  nalqaine'w-gum  from  the  sky  have  1  been  shot  Kor. 
‘  33.4 

kipla' g i ginko  gate' pnitolen  out  of  the  mortar  it  peeped  Kor.  53.3 
mane'nqo  yathavanf  nuta'nqo.  Whence  did  you  bring  her? 
from  the  country  Kor.  60.10 

§§  94.  Designative. 

On  account  of  its  nominal  character  1  have  not  included  in  the  list  of 
post-positional  suffixes  the  element  -nu  (see  §  103. u4),  Avhich,  hoAAeAei, 
is  used  syntactically  very  much  like  the  suffixes  tieated  in  the 
section.  §  94 
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Taaro'n-  Va'ngu  uw  qdn've'r  he  became  Sacrifice-Being  thus  41.9 
Vai'rgu  ne'Ltf  n  (destined)  to  (be)  a  uBeing  he  became  41.10 
yara'ne  ne'lyi £  it  became  a  house  43.5 

rinra'nnen  .  .  .  taikaus'qio'lvu  he  spread  it  for  a  place  to  wrestle 
47.4 

wi'yole  mi' l  hi  git  let  me  have  thee  as  assistant  124.2 

gaqanqa'  ane  niyaJctnat  let  him  use  them  for  dii\ing  reindeei 

124.8 

Koryak: 

maJ-ie'yu  nincf'hn  a  good  sky  let  it  become!  Kor.  20.2 
ya'qu  mintaikila' -gi  into  what  shall  we  make  thee^  Kor.  37.9 
kmena'tinvu  no'tdn  mlai'-gum  for  delivery  in  the  country  J 
went  away  Kor.  60.6 

i'ssn  gana'£linau  they  became  dresses  Kor.  60.10 

a'nku  ndlnilaikme' mik  we  are  rejected  (put  to  refusal)  Kor.  62.  t. 

8  95.  Verbal  Nouns 


As  stated  under  the  sections  dealing  with  various  post-position: 
nominalized  verbs  appear  often  with  these  endings.  Following  is  th< 
series  of  forms  observed. 


Chukchee 

Koryak  Kamenskoye 

Allative . 

j 

-( i)k ,  -( d)k ,  -ka,  kka 

Locative . 

<i)k,  -Hi)  ) 

Subjective . 

-ta,  -o 

-ta,  -a 

Comitative  I . 

-via 

Comitative  II . 

- mail 

-macl 

Among  these  forms,  the  last  one  does  not  correspond  to  a  nomina 
post-position;  the  Comitative  I  is  analogous  to  the  nominal  suffix 
which,  however,  has  the  prefix  ga-,  which  is  absent  in  the  verbal  noun 


ALLATIVE 

In  Chukchee  the  allative  of  the  verbal  noun  is  used  with  verbs  ex 
pressing  attempt,  desire,  preparation. 

awkwate'ti  tigaita'urkin  I  make  haste  to  depart  ( ewkwet  to  leav( 
t-  1;  gaibciu  to  hasten;  -rkm  present) 

Wu'ti  lile'pgi £  he  looked  to  see;  ( lus  to  see;  lile  eyes;  -p  to  put  oi 

-gi£  he) 

nen‘ni'ud£n  takeche'ti  they  sent  him  to  get  provisions  66.32 

The  Koryak  uses  the  locative  instead, 
j  penye'kinen  tdlaHvik  he  rushes  to  strike  it  Kor.  53.3 
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It  expresses  temporal  coordination: 

kile'nin  e'ur  vai  tergate'ti  he  pursued,  however,  while  he  (the 
pursuer)  was  crying  57.9 

e'ur  Enqa'n  tergate'ti  ni'nerkile'qin  while  he  was  crving  he  pur¬ 
sued  him  57.il 

gevin’vuten' fie 'ulin  nitou'ti  he  laughed  secretly  as  he  went 
out  71.30 

flitou'ti  ki'tkit  niten'flew-i-um  as  I  was  going  out  I  laughed  a 
little  72.13 

a'un-tipaifiou'ti  nicu'uqin  ke'rgaqai  wurre'tyi £  girqo'l  while  she 
was  singing,  a  little  hole  appeared  above  74.2 
le'utti  flitou'ti  ri'nrininet  he  carried  the  heads  going  out  86.8 
a'un-wethawe'ti  .  .  .  while  they  were  talking,  he  .  .  .  100.9 

LOCATIVE 

In  Chukchee  and  Koryak  the  locative  seems  to  signify  at  the 

PLACE,  AT  THE  TIME. 

qaine'i  yi'lqannok  roar  at  the  time  of  beginning  to  sleep  10.6 
geri'  fielin  jpuke'  rinok  he  flew  up  when  (the  other  one)  arrived  15.4 
puke' rinok  riHipeu'  nin  when  he  arrived,  (the  other  one)  made  him 
dive  19.12 

awkwa' tinok  nimeineu  ga'tvulen  as'ttm  when  he  left,  he  promised 
to  sacrifice  a  dog  101.21 

a'mkm-wolqatve'nnok  every  time  when  it  began  to  be  evening 
104.12 

qaa'gti  ga'tik  ag'lgka  i'tyi £  he  had  no  knife  while  going  to  the 
reindeer  (qaa'  reindeer;  -gti  to;  qat  to  go;  a — ka  without;  va'la 
knife;  it-  to  be;  -gis  he) 

e'mkin  -kiyeu'ki  nenaio'gen  whenever  she  awoke,  she  shoved  it 
in  29.2  " 

qemi'-pli'tkuk  at  the  time  of  having  finished  eating  33.11 
Koryak. 

gas’s’alviye'lin  vi£ya'tvik  she  remained  all  day,  being  dead  Koi. 
'64.9 

The  stems  Ivau  not  to  be  able,  nkd  to  refuse,  always  govern  the 
verbal  locative: 

lu£k  nilva' w-e-urn  I  could  not  be  seen  22.9 
nenalwau' qen  luEk  he  could  not  find  her  38.7 

upau'ki  tilva' urkin  I  can  not  drink  ( upau  to  diink,  t-  I,  Ivau  to 

be  unable;  -rkm  present) 
qdi'rik  tilwa' urkin  I  can  not  seek  for  her  38.8 
vele’ fkilek  luva'wkwe£  he  could  not  pursue  him  15.6 
3045°— Bull.  40,  pt.  2—12 - 50 
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tag-dime' tik  pinto' the  mitilva' urlcin  we  can  not  divine  how  to  get 
provisions  101.13 

pintiqd'tik  mlvau'qen  he  could  not  disengage  himself  101.34 
qlike'tik  ni’nkdqin  she  refused  to  marry  26.1 
ninkd'  tqinet  puki'rik  they  refused  to  come  106.3 
glike'tik  aa'lomkElen  not  (listening)  consenting  to  marry  26.2 

In  Koryak  the  verbs  nvo  to  begin,  pli  to  finish,  nkau  to  cease, 
pkau  not  to  be  able,  always  govern  the  verbal  locative. 
ganvo'len  giya'pbak  she  began  to  sing  Kor.  16.10 
ganvo'len  cilata'tik  it  began  to  bubble  Kor.  17.2 
ganvo'len  nawa' kak  kitai' nak  they  began  to  scold  the  daughter 
Kor.  17.8 

ganvo'len  tenma' wittuk  she  began  to  prepare  Kor.  18.3 
gana' nkaulen  tinalavtik  they  ceased  to  carry  it  out  Kor.  41.8 
ganka'  wlinau  tula'tik  they  stopped  to  steal  Kor.  41.9 
quqka'wnunenau  yanikya' wnak  it  could  not  awaken  them  Kor. 

40.2 

tapka'vik  olnaqa'tik  I  could  not  strangle  myself  Kor.  35.2 
napkawnivo'ykin  tula'tik  they  could  not  steal  it  Kor.  39.8 
tawi' tkinik  gava' nnintalen  when  pilfering  she  lost  a  tooth  Kor. 

34.3 

ganavlinau  pa'yittok  they  came  to  be  eating  blackberries  Kor.  41.6 
gapli' tculin  kukai'vik  she  finished  cooking  Kor.  51.2 
gaTivo'lenau  yu'kka  he  began  to  eat  them  Kor.  57.1 

It  serves  also  as  iterative  of  numeral  verbs. 

Chukchee 

nireqeu'ki  the  second  time 
nrroqau’ki  the  third  time 

In  Koryak  it  is  also  used  in  those  cases  in  which  the  Chukchee  uses 
the  allative. 

valo'mik  tigaima! tekin  I  want  to  know  ( valo'm  to  know;  t-  I; 
qaimat  to  want;  -ekin  present J 

THE  SUBJECTIVE 

The  subjective  is  used  to  express  an  adverbial  idea. 

wa'qgtq  tuwane'rkin  I  work  sitting  (■ wa'qo  to  sit;  t-  I;  wane  to 
work;  -rkin  present) 

am-ipa'wa  nitvai'gum  1  was  just  drinking  (am-  merely;  upau  to 
drink;  ni-  indefinite  tense;  tva  to  live,  be;  -igiim  I) 
lufi  -iwkudi'ta,  i'tyi£  not  drinking  she  was  (i.  e.  she  did  not  drink) 

37.3 

lufi-i'rd  i'tyis  not  crossing  it  was  41.5 
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lun-lu£,td  m'ntaqinet  not  seen  they  had  them  11.9 

wetha'wa  qdnii'gin  speaking  do  to  her  (i.  e.  speak  to  her!)  29.12 

li  en  dq-eifie  wa  quli'ta  only  badly  crying  (and)  sounding  57.6 

The  analogy  between  this  form  and  the  nominal  subjective  ap¬ 
pears  very  closely  in  those  cases  where  the  adverbial  idea  expresses 
instrumentality. 

tacai  wewa  Ictuti  yfan  ninenmnuteu'  gin  by  means  of  striking  he 
made  the  big  head  swollen  48.10 
etti-kipde'wa  by  striking  with  a  stick  48.10 

The  verbal  noun  in  ge—td  is  often  used  both  in  Chukchee  and  in 
Koryak  as  an  imperative. 

ganto'ta,  gi'wd  go  out  and  say! 

gi'wd  say!  21.11 

gaa'jieta  he  shall  go  first!  84.13 

In  other  cases  it  has  the  meaning  of  a  present. 
mergina'n  gi'wd  we  are  wont  to  say  84.16 

Koryak: 

gayi's'qata  sleep!  Kor.  31.8 

gala'xtata  wu'ttau,  ga£a'  nnivota  take  these  along,  haul  them  away! 

Kor.  51.6 

The  corresponding  forms  of  the  transitive  verb  occur  in  the  past, 
future,  exhortative,  and  in  the  derived  present  and  exhortative  (see  § 
68,  p.  741).  They  are  also  used  impersonally. 

arnto' ,  mi'nkri  re'ntin ,  ra'nmin  well,  how  will  it  be  done?  will 
there  be  killing? 
ga'nma  killed 

rd'nut  gelu'ta  whatever  seen 

tu’mgitum  rav nutqdid  ga’lpmfa  give  something  to  (your)  com¬ 
panion 

COMITATIVE  I  AND  II 

These  forms  express  an  action  done  while  the  subject  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  performed  another  action.  Comitative  I  is  used  when  the 
subject  of  both  actions  is  the  same;  Comitative  II,  when  the  two 
subjects  are  distinct. 

Examples  of  comitative  I: 

ter  ga'nma  ninegepciygi'ugin  weeping  she  kicked  it  31.8 
uwe'ma  takrmla' gnenat  when  cooking  she  prepared  marrow  for 

them  33.11 
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gi'nmil  yi'lkama  garetelai'  gum  recently,  while  I  was  sleeping,  I 
dreamed  it  ( gi'nmil  recently;  yilqa  to  sleep;  ga — igum  I;  retela 
to  dream) 

kiye'wkwi*  eaamya'ma  he  awoke  while  they  (he  himself  and  his 
dog)  were  galloping  about  104.36 
Examples  of  Comitative  II: 

ipau'ma&i  equ'likd  while  (the  others)  are  drinking,  be  silent  (upau 
to  drink;  e — kd  negative;  quli  noise) 

Nouns,  adjectives,  and  adverbs,  when  used  in  verbal  forms,  may 
have  the  Comitative  II,  which  is  used  when  the  subject  is  the  same  as 
well  as  when  two  distinct  subjects  are  concerned. 

minke'kin  lu£'d£n  Tiaus’  gatima'  h  when  you  have  found  this,  bring 
a  woman  99.23 

equ'likd  rolma'Zi  be  silent,  since  you  are  weak  (e — kd  negation; 
quli  noise;  rol  weak) 

mifike'kin  poi'gin  lu£'d£n  Turns’ qatima'di  where  did  you  find  the 
spear  being  a  woman  99.22. 

KAMCHADAL 

nikemaci  at  night  56.8 
Kamchadal  has  only  two  forms. 

-koj  (intransitive);  -c,  -l  (transitive)  and 
k! — enk 

The  former  is  simply  the  inchoative  of  the  verb,  which  is  used 
as  a  noun  in  absolute  form. 
qdbeV  nu’koj  enough  to  eat 
tu'tun  txlil  I  could  not  beat  him 
In  the  negative  form  the  ending  -koj  is  not  used. 

xe  nu'ki  it  is  impossible  to  eat  (xe — ki  negative,  p.  826) 
xe  txle'kic  it  is  impossible  to  beat  him  (xe — kic  negative  of 
transitive  verb,  see  p.  826) 

xe  nu'olki  it  is  impossible  to  eat  (-61  to  desire,  p.  808,  no.  64.) 
The  second  form  expresses  an  action  done  at  the  same  time  with 
the  one  expressed  by  the  predicate  of  the  sentence.  It  is  derived 
from  the  Tcf-  prefix  of  the  corresponding  form  of  the  noun,  and  the 
suffix  of  the  possessive. 

k!-nu'enk  qam  qe'lkek  while  eating  I  do  not  talk  (nu  to  eat; 
qam  not) 

§§  96-129.  COMPOSITION 
§  96.  Introductory  Remarks 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  formation  of  grammatical  forms  both  pre¬ 
fixes  and  suffixes  occur.  Their  use  is  much  more  extended,  and  they 
§  96. 
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serve  to  express  a  great  many  modifications  or  amplifications  of  the 
meaning  of  the  stem.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  a  sharp  line  between  the 
grammatical  endings  and  those  that  add  new  significance  to  the  word. 
From  a  purely  morphological  point  of  view  the  two  classes  merge  into 
each  other;  and  neither  can  a  sharp  line  be  drawn  between  the  nomi¬ 
nal  post-positions  treated  before,  and  others  of  similar  meaning,  like 
-nu  (p.  798,  no.  34),  -mil  (p.  798,  no.  30),  -in  (see  below);  nor  can  the 
nominalizing  endings  in  -in  and  -n  be  sharply  separated  from  other, 
analogous  forms.  For  this  reason  I  repeat  the  nominal  endings  here  in 
their  proper  places  with  reference  to  the  sections  in  which  they  are 
more  fully  treated. 

Neither  is  the  line  of  demarcation  clear  between  affixes  and  compounds 
of  independent  elements.  This  appears  most  clearly  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  same  element  may  appear  either  as  a  prefix  or  as  a  suffix, 
like  qai  and  mil;  and  also  in  those  cases  in  which  an  element  appears 
rarely  alone.  The  line  of  demarcation  between  particle  and  incorpor¬ 
ated  adnominal  or  adverbial  element  is  indicated  through  the  occurrence 
or  non-occurrence  of  vocalic  harmony  in  the  group. 

The  use  of  affixes  is  very  extended,  and  a  series  of  prefixes  as  well 
as  of  suffixes  may  appear  combined. 

qamitva-bhat-i-no' -rki n  he  begins  to  gobble  down 
ru-wako-s'qe-fliat-a'u-rkin  he  makes  him  sit  down  once  with  great 
force. 

§§  97-112.  Suffixes 
§§  97-109.  Nominal  Suffixes 

§§  97-105.  DERIVED  FROM  NOUNS 
§  97.  Nouns  in  -in  and  -n 

These  have  been  discussed  in  §§  45-49,  pp.  707-713,  and  in  §§  51- 
55,  pp.  714-719.  Here  belong  also  the  nominalized  verbs  (a)  and  (5), 
which  have  been  discussed  in  §§  73,  74,  pp.  758-762. 


§  98.  Augmentative  and  Diminutive 

1.  -in-,  subjective  -in In,  augmentative.  The  suffix  forms  plural 

and  oblique  cases  regularly.1 
vq'lE  knife  valai'nm  large  knife 

af'ttm  dog  aetti  ynm  large  dog 

aHtnyne'pu  from  the  large  dog 

re'mkm  people  13.10  rqmh'ynm  big  people  1 1.3 

Alwhuyanpinachi  ynm  old  big 
St.  Lawrence  man  13.11 

i  Mr.  Bogoras  thinks  that  this  suffix  may  be  related  to  meiii.  This  does  not  .'•eem  quite  probable 
because  the  vowel  e  of  this  word  is  weak. — F.B.  97,98. 
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Some  words  do  not  take  the  suffix  -in-,  but  use  the  definite  form  in 

o  7 

its  place. 

ne'vidn  woman  nawa'nbmm  the  woman,  the 

Kor.  Kam.  i£fiui'nm  large  woman 

big  nose  Kor.  72.12 

2.  -ttfa'kUf  -n*aqu  augmentative  (Kor.  Kam.). 

va'la  knife  vdla'n'aku  large  knife 

cc'ttan  dog  atta'ivaku  large  dog 

qlawul  man  qlavndrt  ‘a'qunqo  from  the 

vai'  arnn’aqu  big  river  Kor.  21.3  big  man 

Quyqinn’a'qu  Big  Raven  Kor.  24.5 
hiika' -yicin  a' qu  a  big  kettleful  Kor.  43.1 

3.  -(JO  AUGMENTATIVE. 

nawgo'lhin  the  big  wife  39.5;  40.1 
petti-wqlkqc’qlhe'  ti  to  the  big  old  jaw-bone  house  59.8 

4.  -qai  diminutive.  Plural,  oblique  cases,  and  definite,  are  formed 

from  this  freely.  This  is  evidently  related  to  the  stem  qdiu 
small.  It  may  also  precede  the  noun,  and  be  used  in  both 
positions  at  the  same  time.  When  preceding  the  noun  it 
means  the  young  of  an  animal;  compare  also  gain  fawn; 
ge'yigei  fledgeling. 

Tcuhe'-qai  a  little  kettle 

gi'lgi-qdi  a  small  skin  45.6 

qlq'ul-qai  a  small  man 

wq’lqw'a-qcbi  small  jaw-bone  house  44.13 

mpi'ne'w'qqyih  to  the  little  old  woman  45.2 

ni’nqgi  child  42.8 

nmqcbEtildki  to  those  with  children  20.7 
inpmawqa'  gdmm  the  small  woman 
qai-u'nel  young  thong-seal  70.26 
gdi-aHtigdi  pup 
gdi-i-li£' ggdi  cub  of  wolf 

qai  (Koryak)  is  used  only  as  incorporated  adjective.  Its  use 
is  very  frequent. 
qai-qla'wul-pel  a  very  small  man 
qai' -fia' wis' qat  little  woman  Kor.  33.10 
qai-lca’mak  little  kamak  Kor.  38.9 
qai-pipi'Tcalfiu  little  mice  Kor.  25.6 
qai-ka' male-pel  little  kamak  Kor.  37.2 
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-ai  small  and  miserable  (Kamchadal). 

ki'stai  a  miserable  little  house  {hist  house) 
kcxai  a  miserable  little  dog  (kocx  dog) 

5.  - pll  DEAR  LITTLE. 

ekke'pil  sonny 
tu'mgapil  dear  little  friend 

Koryak: 

-pjl  (Kor.  Kam.)  dual  and  pi.  -pilaq  (with  the  endings  -t  and 
u);  -pi  (Kor.  II), — express  the  diminutive. 
nawa'n-pil  small  woman  (Kor.  Kam.) 
nawan-pila' git  two  small  women  (Kor.  Kam.) 
nawan-pila'  qu  small  women  (Kor.  Kam.) 
qla'wul-pel  small  man 

milya'qpil  a  little  shell  Kor.  23.8 
va'gilfiipel  a  small  nail  Kor.  23.7 
vi'tvitpil  a  little  ringed  seal  Kor.  24.4 
- pilin  (Kor.  Kam.) — the  last  suffix  -pil  with  the  additional 
suffix  -in — conveys  the  sense  of  endearment. 
atta' pilin  doggy 

vai'ampilift  a  little  river  Kor.  17.2 
i luvpilifi  little  (shaman’s)  wand  Kor.  27.7 
fii'lnipilifi  little  thong  Kor.  39.4 

6.  -cax,  -cx,  - cx  diminutive  (Kamchadal).  The  diminutive  of  the 
plural  is  formed  by  the  suffix  -c  added  to  the  plural  form. 


Singular 

Diminutive 

Plural 

Diminutive 

dog 

game 

village 

kocx 

hu'rnik 

a'tinUm 

ko'cxiax 

hu'mikcax 

a'tmocx 

kcxoen 

hu'rnlkien 

a'tinoen 

kcxo'nl 

hu'rnikilnt 

a'tino£nc 

To  intensify  the  degree  of  diminution,  this  suffix  may  be  used 
in  a  doubled  form. 

atmo' cxicax  a  very  small  village 
a'tinocxand  very  small  villages 

7.  -lino  tiny.  It  always  precedes  the  diminutive  -qai  (No.  4  of  this 
section),  and  intensifies  the  idea  of  smallness. 

qaa-linq' -qqi  tiny  reindeer 
nawqn-lmg' -qai  tiny  woman 
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§  99.  Collectives 

8.  -yirin  or  - ylrln  a  company;  (Kor.  Kam.  - ylssan )  the  stem  of 

the  noun  yi'riir  or  yi'riir  fullness,  contents. 

newd'nyirin  a  company  of  women 
ra'yirin  a  houseful  45.13 

Kor.  Kam.  nimyi’  ssa£n  people  of  a  village  Kor.  70.9 
Compare  walqa' biriir  a  jaw-bone-house-ful  54.13. 

9.  -giniw  group  of  (Kor.  Kam.  - cjiniu ). 

rae'neu  (Kor.  Kam.  ra-ge'new )  group  of  houses  (i.  e.,  village) 

ygra'-ge'new  a  group  of  houses  111.15 

u'mqd-gi'niw  a  set  of  polar  bears  113.29 

yi'  cemit-tu'  mgi-gi'  niw  a  set  of  brother-companions  113.28 

uwi'ritqdi-gi'niw  a  lot  of  little  souls  122.31 

Kor.  Kam.  qafia'  tila-gi'  niw  a  lot  fishing  with  drag-nets  Kor.  70.10 

10.  - ril  (Kor.  Kam.  -yij)  set,  collection  (used  only  for  inanimate 

objects). 

o'rgurel  a  caravan  of  sledges 

a£'mril  (Kor.  a£'m-yil )  a  set  of  bones,  i.  e.  a  skeleton 
Koryak  mu'u-yil  a  line  of  sledges,  a  caravan  Kor.  78.5 

11.  - ret  set,  litter  (Kor.  Kam.  - yat ). 

vg'rat  (Kor.  Kam.  va'yat)  a  group  of  beings  (i.  e.,  family  group) 
yibemre' tti  a  set  of  brothers  64.3 
yle'gret  a  pair  of  boots 
li'liret  a  pair  of  mittens 

12.  -tUu  indefinite  collective. 

ne'lhiikun  all  kinds  of  skins 
gi'nmlaikun  various  kinds  of  game 
oraweLa'tken  men  living  in  various  places,  people 
This  suffix  is  also  used  with  adjectives  and  pronouns: 
mainiy a' nitken  everything  big 
rd^'nutetkun  (rd£/ neetkun)  all  kinds  of  things 
dine' wag  yanfa' tlceqaia  tei'mityd£n  somehow  with  all  kinds  ol 
small  leg-skins  I  bought  it  (i.  e.  I  succeeded  in  buying  il 
with  a  small  number  of  leg-skins,  i.  e.,  cheaply). 

13.  -ml is  numerous  (Kor.  Kam.  -tnlc)  is  used  to  express  pluralit}r. 

yara'mkin  (Kor.  Kam.  yaya'mkm)  a  cluster  of  houses  (collective) 
rirka' mkithin  several  walrus  102.17. 
aHtwili'mkidhm  the  great  assembly  of  boatmen  11.5 
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Compare  the  stem  mk  in  the  independent  forms 
mukiti'ynm  the  more  numerous  ones  11.7 
mii'kicm  more  numerous  12.3 
nu'mkaqin  numerous  12.7 
and  in  the  compound  form 

mug-gitka'k  with  many  legs  119.9 

14.  -ffryf  the  stem  of  the  third  person  plural  pronoun  s'm,  serves  to 
form  the  plural  of  proper  names  and  of  some  other  words 
designating  persons,  when  these  appear  with  the  suffixes 
-gupu  and  -k  and  with  the  particle  re'en  together  (p.  794, 
no.  18).  (See  §  44,  p.  706.) 
qlauli'rgupu  <  qlaul-irg-giipu  from  the  men 
qla! ulink <qla' ul-irg-k  by  the  men,  with  the  men 
qla'uhrig -re'en  <  qla'ul-irg-k-re'en  with  the  men 
The  possessive  form  E'rgin  is  used  in  the  same  manner. 
oravoela' rgen  that  belonging  to  the  (human)  people 


§  100.  Comitatives 

15.  qa — trig  comitatiye  (Kor.  Kam.  awun — wi«)  not  used  with 
names  of  persons,  for  which  re'en  is  used. 


gglUg'mg  (Kor.  Kam.  a’wunleta'ma)  with  the  eye 
go'rgumq,  with  the  sledge  15.4 

gqta'ttiwalmg  with  the  splinters  of  thigh-bone  33.11 

game' Lima  with  blood  43.8 

ganenqqi' mg  with  children  50.6 

gajjrq'rmg  with  the  aorta  R  2.2 

gav  tvouma  with  the  boat  71.4 

galau'tima  with  the  head;  i.  e.,  the  whole  bod}7  lo7.8 
Kor.  Kam.  awun-qama' ma  with  the  disli  64.7 
Kor.  Kam.  a'wun-e'nvelma  with  the  nostrils 


Compare  the  nominal  derivatives  of  verbs,  in  -mg  (^64,  p.  738 
§  95,  p.  7S7). 

1  /»*/ — m  (Kamchadal).  Comitative. 


kllu'lum  with  the  eye 

16.  qe-m  comitative  (Kor.  Kam.  </»-[«]«);  not  used  with  names 
of  persons,  for  which  re'en  (p.  794,  no.  18)  is  used.  (Com- 


pare  §  37,  p.  697.) 

gdiU'ta  (Kor.  Kam.  gaUldtd)  with  the  eye 
mpmafihm  gene'wanti  an  old  man  with  h.s  wife  28.1  (subject) 
el,' git  gene’wanii  the  fathers  with  the  wife,  ..  e.  the  parents 
28.4  (subject);  39.11;  33.9 


§  100. 
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Kor.  Kam.  gaqqaika'makata  with  a  small  spirit  Kor.  37.3 
Kor.  Kam.  ga'ttata  with  a  hatchet  Kor.  56.3 
Kor.  Kam.  gaqla'wula  with  her  husband  Kor.  68.7 

Verbal: 

ne’us'qat  genutegti' td,  notai'pu  gelei'vd  the  woman  while  walk 
ing  in  the  wilderness,  while  walking  in  the  country,  she  — 

28.5 

notai' pu  gelei'vd  ne'usqdt ,  vai  elcl ' — while  the  woman  was  walk¬ 
ing  in  the  country,  her  mother — 29.4 

En’qam  ELi'hm  gette'td  gi'wd — then  the  father  with  sudden 
doing,  with  saying — 29.11 

17.  -mac I  verbal  noun  expressing  meanwhile  (Kor.  Kam.  - rna'cl ) 

(see  pp.  738,  788.) 

18.  -ve'en  added  to  the  locative,  together.  It  is  used  principally 

with  nouns  designating  persons,  and  replaces  the  comitative. 
Its  vowel  does  not  form  an  ablaut. 
gumu’g  re'en  together  with  me 
Omru'  wgena-re'  en  together  with  Omru'wge 
tu' mug-re' en  with  the  strangers  59.1 
ni'lhi-re' en  together  with  the  thong  44.12 

§  101.  Locatives 

19.  -thin  surface  (Kor.  Kam.  -thln9~tcin)’,  used  chiefly  in  oblique 

cases. 

orgu’  tkynik  on  the  sledge 
orgutkpm'ta  along  the  surface  of  the  sledge 
uweke' tk yule  on  the  body  8.11 
geli'tkpuk  on  the  sea-ice  9.1,  2 
gelgeli' tkynik  on  the  sea-ice  7.3,  5 
kano'tkpigupu  on  the  crown  of  the  head  8.2 
memli'tkinik  on  the  water  9.3 
tg'titkimk  on  the  top  of  the  pillow  44.2 
In  the  absolute  form  the  suffix  designates  the  point  of. 
ydiqa'tkpn  point  of  nose 
ndhi'tkin  finger-tip  (stem  rilh) 
yeti' tkibhm  tip  of  tongue  40.4  (stem  yil ) 

Koryak : 

va'gitcinu  yu'kka  eating  points  of  nails  Kor.  57.1 
|  o'pitcimk  on  the  point  of  a  beam  Kor.  72.13 

20.  “£*</-  absolute  form  -s*qdn;  mcqq  absolute  form — caqan  top 

of;  over,  on  top  of  (Kor.  Kam.  -  \q9  absolute  form  - \qan ) 

§  101 
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etti'p'qdn  tree-top 
§ tti'fqd'k  on  the  top  of  the  tree 
tiLi's’qak  over  the  door 

gi'this'qa-notqi'Tiin  lake-top-big-land,  i.  e.,  the  land  over  (near) 
the  lake  144.3 

the' s' qa-re' mkin  people  of  top  of  dawn  R  2.11 
mite's'qdk  on  top  of  ground,  i.  e.,  on  the  ground  98.24 

Koryak: 

Tia’nkalqak  the  top  of  it  Kor.  78.15 

va’ yamilqak  on  top  of  river  Kor.  25.8 

wu' gwulqak  on  top  of  pebbles  Kor.  25.8 

ycis'qalkai' tin  ( ya-s'qa-lqa-eti )  to  the  house  top  Kor.  36.1 

yci' s' qalqak  on  the  house  top  Kor.  84.12 

voapis' qalqak  on  top  of  slime  Kor.  25.7 

21.  -gif  -gin  the  base  of;  in  oblique  cases,  under 

utti’gin  base  of  the  tree 
ettige'ngupu  from  under  the  tree 
uttigi'fiki  under  the  tree 
dgthe'iiki  under  the  pillow  (<cot-gin-ki) 
nute's'qdgi'nki  underground 
ngtqs’qqy&ngtipu  from  underground  143.6 

Koryak: 

e'n'migenka  under  a  cliff  Kor.  13.6 
qas'wuge'nki  at  the  foot  of  the  stone-pines  Kor.  21.7 
qjlakgehe'tin  into  the  bottom  of  the  boots  Kor.  14.2,  6 
gankagene'ti  into  the  bottom  of  that  one  Kor.  40.9 
atvigene'ti  into  the  bottom  of  the  boat  Kor.  41.5 

22.  -ggit  toward;  not  in  oblique  cases 

anoa'qqet  toward  the  sea 
utti'ggit  toward  the  wood 
yaka'qqet  nose  ward  45.2 

*J  O  3  y  . 

tiLe' gge  toward  the  entrance  62.9 
e'ekeggit  toward  the  lamp  R  2.6 

23.  -yi'wkwi  (absolute  form  -yi'wkwin)  the  space  along  . 

gnqgye'wkwen  the  space  along  the  sea 
a'nqa-dormiye'wkwi  along  the  seashore  66.12 
anqgyewkwe' ta  along  the  sea,  on  the  sea 
ngtas‘qa6iyeu£>ki  along  underground  44.12 

I  have  found  also  the  form — 

rece'wkwa  <  ret-ye'wkwe  along  the  tracks 
(S  eered'eic'ki  106.24.) 
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24.  -clkyq  (Chukchee,  Kor.  Kam.)  inside  of;  also  with  neutral  u. 

u'tbiku  in  the  wood 
utti'biku  within  the  tree 
yara'biku  or  ra'biku  within  the  house 
kegri'biku  inside  of  palm  20.3 
kona'rgibiku  inside  of  leg  of  breeches  28.6 
wits' qu'mbiku  in  the  dark  34.5 
yil/u'biku  in  the  moon  41.8 
ple'kiciku  in  a  boot  43.4 

This  suffix  appears  often  combined  with  locative  elements. 

o' nmibikov! ti  (Kor.  Kam.  anmkabiko'iti  from  aninka-biku) 
inward,  into  the  inside 
o'nmiciko'ipu  from  within 
eribikou'ti  into  the  clothes  32.4 
dinbikoit'  ti  into  the  fire  31.13 

yorobikou'ti  into  the  sleeping-room  28.7;  also  28.8,  35.3 

yikirgibikou'ti  into  the  mouth  50.3 

qaabikoi' pu  from  the  reindeer-herd  51.2 

memlibikou' ti  into  the  water  17.4 

notas' qabikou' ti  into  the  ground  18.7 

notas’qabikoi'pii  from  underground  44.12 

Koryak : 

wits' qu'mbiku  in  the  dark  Kor.  16.10,  17.5 
yctyabikoi' tin  into  the  house  Kor.  15.2 
qaya'ciku  in  a  covered  sledge  Kor.  52.1 
aia'ciku  in  the  storehouse  Kor.  55.5 

The  Kamchadal  cdck  inside  corresponds  to  Chukchee  biku.  It  is 
used  as  an  independent  adverb. 
ci'mtenk  back  in  the  ground,  inside. 

Here  may  belong  also  Kamchadal  bacxe'  inward. 

25.  -Ilka  among  the  multitude,  one  of  the  suffixes  of  plurality. 

qaa'hku  among  the  reindeer 
utti'-liku  among  the  trees 
mun' g-hku  among  us 

26.  -qac,  -q<il  by  the  side  of  (Kor.  Kam.  -qal) 

-qacl  near,  close  to  (Kor.  Kam.  -qaca) 

qa'ptenqab  b}r  the  side  of  the  back  11.8 
ya'alinqab  by  the  rear  side  12.3 
tt  Linqab  bv  the  side  of  the  entrance  53.3 
gitka'nqac  (Kor.  Kam.  gitka'nqaJ)  at  the  feet 
mo'viqqac  (Kor.  Kam.  ma'nqqal)  by  our  side 
ginikqa'b  by  thy  side  9.3 

§  101. 
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gitkaqa'bi  near  the  foot 
monqqa'61  near  us 

Nota’  rmenqaca  near  Notar  men  121.10 
ra-gro'lminqal  from  the  rear  side  of  the  house  51.10 
A  great  number  of  adverbs  are  derived  from  this  suffix. 
wo'tinqad  (Kor.  Kam.  wo'tenqal )  on  this  side 
va' Enqad  (Kor.  Kam.  vaiengaJ)  halfway  on  this  side 

All  forms  with  -gad  (Kor.  Kam.  -qal)  may  also  form  oblique  cases. 
menqqacai'pu  (Ch.)  from  our  side 
Kor.  Kam.  wotenqaJai'ti  to  this  side 
anqanqcica'  gti  to  the  seaside  49.6 
anqanqacai'pu  from  the  seaside  49.8 
ya'almqacai'pu  from  the  rear  side  12.4 

yarau'-lifia'nhnqad-va'hn  being  from  the  other  side  of  the 
houses  11.7 

qaca'ken  the  other  one  of  a  pair 
qaca'kenata  with  the  other  hand  20.5 

With  the  adjective  suffix  -kin  they  form  adjectives  which  are  in 
frequent  use. 

menqqa'tken  being  at  my  side. 
wo'tinqa'tken  being  from  this  side  14.2 
Kor.  Kam.  wo' tenqcda'ken  being  at  this  side 

Kamchadal: 

qo'lln  near  to,  close  BY,  corresponds  to  Chukchee  qa’di,  Kor. 
Kam.  qa'ca.  It  is  also  treated  as  an  independent  adverb. 
ki'mank  qo'lin  (Chukchee  gumu’k-qa'ci )  near  me 

27.  -tt/l  part  of,  piece  of  (Kor.  Kam.  -tqf). 

menigi'tul  (Kor.  Kam.  manigi'tol)  a  piece  of  calico 
qg'gtol  (Kor.  Kam.  qoya'tol)  a  piece  of  reindeer  (meat) 
mi' mlitulqtii  a  little  particle  of  water  134.17 
teki' chitulqdi  a  little  piece  of  meat  134.31 

Kor.  Kam.  pelhinolni'toia  piece  of  reindeer  mane  Kor.  92.11 

The  Kamchadal  uses  a  separate  noun  for  expressing  this  idea. 
a'ncbax  txa'ltxalm  a  small  piece  of  meat  ( anc -  piece;  -ca.x  small; 
txa'ltxalm  [adjective]  of  meat) 

28.  -leilt  (Kamchadal)  instead,  in  place  of. 

J|  vi'le-kit  in  place  of  payment 


§  101. 
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29.  - ocol  (Kamchadal)  along. 

chnt-xol  along  the  ground  (stem  cimt  ground) 
e£-xol  along  the  water  (stem  i£  water) 
ktxg'j-xol  along  the  road 

§  102.  Similarity 

30.  -mil  IN  THE  SIZE  OF,  AT  THE  DISTANCE  OF  (Koi\  Kam.  - ttlic 

-mis).  (Compare  §  113.10,11);  also  §  105,  42  -mic  which  is  a 
variant  of  this  stem.) 
nei'mil  as  far  as  the  mountain 

*  A 

minke'mil  (Kor.  Kam.  nienke'mis )  of  what  size?  how  much? 
94.32  * 

Eri'wmil  like  them  14.9 
muru! wm.il  like  us  10.6;  16.7 
gumu'wmil  like  me  16.13 
utte'mil  size  of  a  tree  20.2 
rora'mel  size  of  reindeer-fly  23.3 
oraweLa' -mel  like  men  64.11 

O  ©  O'© 

rirka'mel  like  a  walrus  10.8;  12.1 
qaa'mel  size  of  a  reindeer  122.23 

-I  A  A 

Possessive  forms  with  the  suffix — idn  added  to  the  suffix— mi?  are 

A  A 

gumuwmi'tkin  according  to  my  wants 
muruwmi'tkin  according  to  our  wants 

31.  -wiirrin  similar  to,  like. 

pin-wurrin  flour  (literally  cinder-like) 

See  Ena'n  clni’t  wu'rri  nitqin  thus  she  was  26.9 

32.  -wd£t  SIMILAR  TO. 

33.  -chicq  similar  to  (Kor.  Kam.  -china). 

gqciki'dheca  (Kor.  Kam.  qla'wulidhe'na)  similar  to  a  man  (i.  e., 
transformed  shaman1) 

§  103.  Purpose 

34.  -nq,  -q  material  for;  what  serves  as  something;  serving  a 

purpose;  serving  as  something. 

ple'lcu  qai' mit’Tcin  take  it  for  boots  (i.  e.,  to  make  boots  of  it) 
This  suflix  is  used  with  various  verbs  to  express  the  idea  to  make 

SOMETHING  OUT  OF,  TO  CONSIDER  AS  SOMETHING,  TO  BECOME 
SOMETHING. 

eklce'nu  mi'lhigit  let  me  have  thee  as  a  son 


§§  102,  103 


1  qiicik  or  qlik  is  an  obsolete  form  for  qla'ul  man. 
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-nu  after  stems  ending  in  a  vowel. 

lile'nu  serving  as  an  eye 

nrka'ne  as  a  walrus  10. & 

© 

gaqanqa' ana  for  a  driving  reindeer  124.8 

qgreraena'ng  ri'tya £  you  will  not  be  the  one  to  serve  this  pur¬ 
pose  23.6 

ko' nkon-ra' no  serving  as  a  ball-shaped  house  130.22 
ke'ni6vinu  that  which  serves  as  a  bay  133.4,  9 
cfqa'-ge'lcinQ  that  which  serves  as  a  bad  ice-floe  133.10 
t&r-irga'  t-paloHa'ne  what  serves  as  a  beaver  that  has  just  shed 
hair  137.2 

-u  after  stems  ending  in  a  consonant. 
ne'wdnu  for  a  wife 

taikaus'qio'lvu  for  a  place  to  wrestle  47.4 

lumetu'nu  ri'tya £  you  will  be  for  me  like  Iumetun  23.7 

kei'nu  what  represents  a  bear  136.20 

qoramre' tilo  to  be  used  as  herdsmen  50.9 

les'nvo  for  looking  on  19.2;  23.1 

riraqa'unvo  what  for?  19.1 

enagya' gtache  va'irge  what  serves  as  life-giving  being  21.6 
wi'yole  for  assistant  124.2,  4 

Koryak  Kamenskoye: 

-mjLf  The  use  of  this  suffix  is  the  s  me  as  in  Chukchee. 

Jila'nu  as  an  eye 
akka'nu  as  a  son 

A, 

na'wanu  as  a  wife 

A 

qoia'no  as  a  reindeer 

tomfiena'nu  as  a  cover  for  the  roof-hole  Kor.  3<  .9 
Iculipdina'nu  as  a  vent-hole  plug  Kor.  38.1 
qangekiplena'nu  as  a  means  of  striking  the  fire  Kor.  30.7 
ya'qu  into  what  Kor.  38.4 
bai'uchu  into  a  working  bag  Kor.  38.4 

35.  -M  {ka)  (Kamchadal)  corresponds  to  -m*.,  -u  (No.  34)  of 

Chukchee. 

:  pli'ki  as  a  son 
ni'ki  as  a  wife 

oU'nakq  as  a  reindeer  ( ole'n  from  Russian  ojeab;  the  ol 
Kamchadal  word  koj  is  also  still  in  use) 
lule'ki  as  an  eye 

36.  -sx  (Kamchadal)  is  synonymous  with  the  last,  but  is  less  frequent. 
p!esx  as  a  son 

nesx  as  a  wife  &  lrtq 
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37.  - Iqdl  DESTINED  FOR  - ,  MATERIAL  FOR  - ,  (Koi*.  Kam.  -jQdJ). 

This  suffix  implies  the  future. 

ple'Tcilqdl  (Kor.  Kam.  -pla'Tcilqal }  material  for  boots 
uwav qucilqal  bridegroom  to  be,  destined  to  be  a  husband 
ELa'lqdl  stepmother,  serving  as  a  mother 
Kor.  Kam.  nawa'nilqal  bride  to  be,  destined  to  be  a  wife 
luHqdl  (Kor.  Kam.  loe'Jqal  Kor.  53.5)  a  face  (perhaps;  some¬ 
thing  destined  to  be  looked  on)  88.14 
repa' Ihilqdl  destined  to  be  a  dried  walrus  hide  46.11 
With  verbal  stem,  in  most  cases  with  the  passive  participle  -( y)o : 

tai'layolqdl  material  (for  work) 
rirre'lyolqdl  destined  to  be  put  down  R  2.5 
yime!  yolqcd  destined  to  be  hung  R  2.6 
ro'olqdl  food  R  44.11 

male! Ihilqal  means  of  getting  well  135.10 

timyo'lqal  (Kor.  Kam.  timyo'lqal)  destined  to  be  killed  (epithet 
used  like  scoundrel) 

§  104.  Possession 

38.  -yanv-,  absolute  form  yan  provided  with  (Kor.  Kam.  yanv 

absolute  form  yana) 

(a)  As  a  nominal  suffix,  yanv  means  provided  with. 

bg'g-ggn  (Kor.  Kam.  cai-ya'na )  one  who  has  tea,  rich  in  tea 
qa'a-yan  (Kor.  Kam.  qoya-ya'  na)  one  who  has  reindeer 
tandcamaanve' ti  to  those  provided  with  good  dishes  {ten  good; 
Tceme  dish)  92.21 

{b)  With  intransitive  verbs  it  indicates  the  person  who  performs  an 
act  once  or  habitually. 

upa'w-gan  (Kor.  Kam.  apaw-ya' na)  the  one  who  drinks 
qami'twa-yan  (Kor.  Kam.  awye-ya' na)  the  one  who  eats 
(< o )  With  transitive  verbs  it  indicates  the  object  of  the  action,  and 
has  a  passive  meaning. 

yi'l-yan  (Kor.  Kam.  yil-ya'na )  what  has  been  given 
ro’  mkavo-gan  (Kor.  Kam.  yomkavo-ya' na)  what  has  been  hidden 
(d)  With  adjectives  it  indicates  a  person  having  a  certain  quality. 
qqtvu-ya'n  the  one  who  has  strength 
maini-ya'n  that  which  is  big 

a'tqend'an  (Kor.  Kam.  av bcen-ya' na)  the  one  who  is  bad 
Oblique  cases  are  derived  from  this  form.  In  Koryak  these  forms 
are  not  of  frequent  occurrence. 
mqiniya' nvuk  at  the  big  one  (Koryak  the  same) 
nipiya' nvit  the  older  ones  108.12 

§  104. 
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39.  - lg{dn )  abounding  in  (Kor.  Kam.  -lq[an}) 

mi'v/ililqdn  (Kor.  Kam.  mi'mhlqdn )  place  abounding  in  water 
wata'pilqdn  (Kor.  Kam.  wata'pilqan )  place  abounding  in 
reindeer-moss 

.  §  105.  Miscellaneous 

40.  -yych,  -ggch  receptacle  (Kor.  Kam.  - yoch );  perhaps  from 

the  verbal  stem  yo-  to  put  into,  yo'rkin  (Kor.  Kam.  yo'yJcin ) 

HE  PUTS  INTO. 

mitqo'odhm  (Kor.  Kam.  mitqi'yochm)  blubber-bag  (stem  mitq 
blubber) 

tai'  obJii-poka'  tkmik  in  bottom  of  bag  29.3 
Kor.  Kam.  icawa'ssodhu  for  wallets  Kor.  46.2 

41.  -nit  a  space  of  time  (Kor.  Kam.  -nit). 

a£lo'fiet  the  whole  day  21.1  (stem  aHo  day) 

(Kor.  Kam.  gi'winit)  the  whole  length  of  the  year  (from  giwik 
[only  in  the  locative]  in  the  year) 

42.  - mic  a  certain  amount,  with  nominal  and  pronominal  stems 

indicating  persons;  also  with  verbal  stems  (compare  §  102,  30 
to  which  the  suffix  is  clearly  related). 

qaineu'mit  at  the  distance  of  a  shot 
gumu' wmic  as  much  as  I  need 

gumuwmi' thin  it  is  as  much  as  I  need  (i.  e.,  I  have  nothing  to 
spare) 

43.  -kWU9  -wJilV-  PROTECTOR,  AVERTOR 

mudu'hwun  shirt  made  of  calico  (lit.  louse-avertor,  because  the 
Chukchee  think  that  the  shirt  is  worn  to  collect  lice  from 
the  body). 

taifiiTcwut  charm-strings  (lit.  misfortune  avertor) 

§§  106-109.  DERIVED  FROM  VERBS 
§  106.  Abstract  Nouns 

44.  -gfryfn.  If  the  base  contains  an  l,  it  is  often  changed  to  6. 

Abstract  noun;  cause,  source,  object  of  an  action  (Kor. 
Kam.  -geriln,  - gltnln ;  Kor.  Par.  -yenin,  - ylcnln ). 

Note  that  the  initial  g  follows  the  phonetic  rules  §  7. 

t  +  gi  >  ti;  6  +  gi  >  di;  u  +  gi>wkw;  u,  o  +  gi>ou 

qalhilo' urgegit  you  are  source  of  sorrow  20.7 

pqlqq' tirgyn  (from  p$lqdt)  old  age  (Kor.  Kam.  palqathe  nm  or 

palqa'thitfiin  [from  palqat ]) 

3045— Bull.  40,  pt.  2—12 - 51 
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pere'prgin  the  place  which  he  had  taken  23.9 
te'lhirgyn  or  tE'birgin  24.3  (from  tel)  illness,  pain,  cause  of  pain 
yaiva'dirgin  (from  yeiveb)  (Kor.  Kam.  yaiva' bhitnin  [from 
yai'vab J)  compassion,  cause  or  object  of  compassion 
limvitte' ir gin  object  of  pity  11.3 
vm'rgirgin  noise  32.10 
vefirgin  death  22.1 

vef'irge-git  thou  art  source  of  death  22.7 
ginta'wicurge'git  (from  ginteu, )  (Kor.  Kam.  ginta'  whitnege)  thou 
art  the  cause  of  my  flight  (i.  e.,  you  have  frightened  me) 
te'birgi-tfi're  (from  tsl)  ye  are  the  source  of  my  pain  (i.  e. ,  you 
have  hurt  me)  (Kor.  Kam.  te'bhitne-to'o) 
ye'  mgumgi'  irgm  object  of  fear  29.8 
ana' birge-git  thou  art  source  of  trouble  21.2;  23.11 
Koryak: 

vantige'nin  dawn  Kor.  18.1 
vetke' gibftin  annoyance  Kor.  20.9 

This  suffix  may  be  added  either  to  the  simple  verbal  stem  or  to  the 
verbal  stem  with  added  suffixes.  The  latter  form  expresses  more 
particularly  the  process  of  an  action.  The  former  is  sometimes  used 
to  express  the  object  or  the  source  of  the  action. 
fiirkila' tirgin  the  feeling  of  shame 
mrki' birgin  the  object  of  shame 
wu'rgirgibhin  noise  15.1 
am-viye'irgd  only  by  breathing  24.4 

With  the  stem  tva  to  be,  this  suffix  expresses  the  idea  of  quality. 

Yai'vab-va' irgm  quality,  substance  of  compassion;  Merciful 
Being 

(Kor.  Kam.  vage'Tiin  or  va' gitfiin)  being,  mode  of  life,  sub¬ 
stance,  deity 

With  adjective  bases  this  suffix  also  expresses  qualities. 

gtqe'ngirgin  (from  e'tqifi)  (Kor.  Kam.  aHqe'ngitflin  [from 
a'bbin  or  a£'tqifi\ )  badness,  spite 
eubu'rgin  (from  iu'l)  length 
inpu'urgrn  (from  inp[ii])  old  age 

With  substantives  it  expresses  the  condition  or  state  of  the  object. 

ae'mgirgin  (from  a£'ttim  bone)  condition  of  the  bones  (i.  e., 
of  the  body) 

etti'irgm  (from  u'ttuut  wood)  degree  of  woodiness 
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The  range  of  abstract  nouns  compounded  with  these  nominal  suf¬ 
fixes  is  quite  considerable,  and  these  are  in  common  use. 
va'irgm  (Kor.  Kam.  vage'nin )  being,  substance,  custom,  be¬ 
nevolent  being,  deity 

yai'vat-va' irgin{ Kor. Kam.  yai'vad-vage'nm)  compassion-being, 
merciful  deity 

g'ngn-vg'  irgin  (Kor.  Kam.  a'nan-vage'nin)  shaman’s  spirit  deity 
tarn-va' irgm  goodness,  condition  of  goodness 
taini'irgm  (Kor.  Kam.  tainige'fim )  sin 
qas'mu'urgm  (Kor.  Kam.)  misfortune 
There  are  also  a  number  of  concrete  nouns  which  are  formed  with 
this  suffix: 

yila'rgin  (Kor.  Kam.  ciki'tnm  Kor.  56.8)  mouth 
Kor.  Kam.  p£a' ggitfim  ( plate  boot)  boot-string  Kor.  59.3 

45.  -j,  ~l  (Kamchadal)  form  abstract  nouns  of  simpler  and  more  lim¬ 
ited  sense  than  those  of  Chukchee  and  Koryak.  This  suffix  is 
probably  identical  with  the  c,  l,  of  the  transitive  verbal  noun 
I  (p.  748)  which  has  the  sense  of  the  infinitive. 


46. 


co’nlej  life 
ca'lcalej  song 
o'jilaj  blow 
noj 1  food 
pilhetej  hunger 
pVlhetel  and)  famine 
pi'lhipil 


teunejk  1  live 
tcakacjlc  I  sing 
tujiljin  I  strike  him 
tnujlc  I  eat 

tpilhe'tijlc  I  suffer  from  hunger 


-n$,  absolute  form  -nifm  (Kamchadal).  Abstract  noun. 

ng'num  (stem  nu)  food 
he'lnum  (stem  hil)  drink 
j  cqnlintim  (stem  cunc,  cunl )  life 


§  107.  Passive  Participle 

47.  -!/g  (Kor.  - yg ,  absolute  form  -y$n)  expresses  the  passive  parti¬ 
ciple;  (in  Koryak  with  the  meaning  of  the  future).  It  forms 
plural,  dual,  and  oblique  cases  like  all  substantives. 
pela’yo  the  one  who  is  left  (Kor.  Kam.  pdayon  the  one  to  be  left) 

In  Chukchee  the  suffix  is  contracted  with  terminal  consonants,  and 
elided  after  vowels,  according  to  the  phonetic  mles  given  in 

§§  6-10. 

Chukchee  Kor- Kam- 

tai'Tcio  <  tai'Tci-yo  the  one  made  tai'Tciyon  that  to  be  made 
ijI'lo  <  yih-yg  the  one  given  yi'lygn  that  to  be  given _ 


1  This  word  is  applied  almost  exclusively  to  dried  fish  as  the  food  par  excellence 
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Chukchee  Kor.  Kam. 

ipa'wgo<ipa'w-yg  that  which 
has  been  drunk 
ko'  j’o<kor-yg  that  which  has 
been  bought 
yito'ot  born  ones  42.7 
oraio? tin  at  born  ones  21.2 
a'n'hene  li'nyo  made  to  be  the 
object  of  anger  42.3 
timyo '  one  killed  43.8 
npalqa’wgo  one  drowned  49.9 

Note. — Several  transitive  verbs  with  the  prefix  em-  mere,  entire, 
and  the  suffix  - hn ,  express  the  passive  participle,  the  same 
as  -yo. 

em-re'tilin  (stem  ret  to  buy)  what  has  been  brought;  or 
ra'j'o  or  am-ra'j'o  all  that  has  been  brought 

(-yanv,  see  §  104,  No.  38.) 

§  108.  Instrumentality 

48.  -inert,  suffixed  to  verbal  stems,  expresses  instrument  (Kor. 

Kam.  -inait). 

tewe'nqn  (stem  ten)  (Kor.  Kam.  t ewe 'nan  [stem  tew])  paddle, 
oar  73.11 

qdi'neh  (stem  qeli  to  paint,  engrave,  write);  (Kor.  Kam. 

qaliti'neh  [stem  qalitit J):  pen 
tei'kinefl  (K.  K.  inataiki' nan)  instrument  (for  work) 
wane! nan  instrument  for  work 

©  +  a 

le' e-tewenana! ta  with  a  genuine  paddle  31.4 

(Kor.  Kam.  tomnena'fiu  as  cover  for  roof-hole  Kor.  37.9) 

me  stems  use  with  this  suffix  the  prefix  int-  (Kor.  Kam.  ina-) 
See  pp.  736,  819,  no.  28 

enq'nvhian  (stem  nv  [initial  run] ;  tinvi'rkin  I  scrape);  (Kor. 
Kam.  ena'nvenan  [stem  nv\  tinve'kin  I  scrape])  scraper 

49.  -veil  instrument  (Kor.  Kam.  mitfi), 

gitte' within  (stem  gitteu  to  wipe,  -in  absolute  form);  (Kor. 

Kam.  gitta'witnin  [stem  gittaw])  wiping-cloth 
uneti! thin  thong  of  thong-seal  hide  102.13,  30  (from  unel  thong 
seal) 

menute! thin  thong  of  seal-hide  134.31  (from  ?n<g7?u7  seal) 

Kor.  Kam.  yinoothe' nqo  from  the  vent-hole  Kor.  54.7 


apg'vygn  that  which  is  to  be 
drunk. 

ko'rygn  that  to  be  bought 
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§  109.  Place 

50.  - nv  place  of  (absolute  form  - n )  (Kor.  Kara,  -nv  [absolute 
form  -w»]). 

van  (stem  tva-)\  (Kor.  Kam.  va'na  [dual,  plural,  va'nvit] )  place 
of  being- 

waketva'n  (stems  wake  and  tva)\  (Kor.  Kam.  vagalitva'na  [stems 
vaga'h  and  tva])  place  of  sitting 
notag lenve' pu  while  walking  in  the  wilderness  29.4 
ralqa'ninvuk  on  the  house-site  31.6 
raleya'n  sliding-place  114.16 
tila'n  (Kor.  Kam.  tila'n )  place  of  moving,  trail 
tila'nvun  place  of  trail  36.12 
tila'nvuk  on  place  of  traveling  43.1 
taikaus’qio'lvu  for  a  place  to  wrestle  47.4 
oolve'nvipu  (better  oocvi'nvrpu)  from  the  playground  74.17 
oo&vi'nvik  on  the  pkiyground  74.1S 
oocvmve'ti  to  the  playground  74.20 

It  also  expresses  an  action  in  progress.  In  this  case  it  appears 
generally  with  the  designative  suffix — u. 

etmva'tinve  tiye'tyd£k  I  came  to  get  the  position  of  house¬ 
master  R  287,  footnote  1. 

yaqqai'  urn  yagta'hnve  tiye'tya£k  did  I  come  for  the  sake  of 
living?  R  239,  footnote  2. 
riraqa'unvo  for  what  purpose?  19.1 
Koryak : 

kmena'tmvu  nilai'-gum  I  came  away  to  bear  children  Kor. 
60.6 

kiplo'nvu  for  the  purpose  of  striking  them  Kor.  31.3 

§§  110-111.  Verbal  Suffixes 

§  110.  ADVERBIAL  SUFFIXES 

51.  -wulhl  expresses  reciprocity  (Kor.  Kam.  -vijnl). 

penfuu’lhirkit  (stem  penfi  to  attack  wrestling)  (Kor.  Kam. 

penn' i' viVfiilkit  [stem  penn'\  dual)  they  close  for  wrestling 
lav ulhirkit  (stem  lue  to  see)  (Kor.  Kam.  Iu£,vilnikit  [stem  lv/}) 
they  see  each  other,  they  meet 
gale^olhiocina' -me're  we  have  seen  each  other  121.15 

52.  -s*qiu  expresses  an  action  performed  once  only  (Kor.  Kam. 

-s*qiw). 

yetis' qi' uvkin  (Kor.  Kam.  yatis'qi'wikm )  he  comes  once 
tqmis'qe'urkin  (Kor.  Kam.  t\rais’ qe! wekin)  he  kills  once 

§§  109, 110 
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taikaus’qio'lvu  for  a  place  to  wrestle  once  47.4 
qamggeus’qiwkutki  make  them  wake  up  all  at  once  56.3 
ganto'  s'qeulen  rushed  out  57.11 
Koryak: 

mincicatis' qiwnau  I’ll  look  at  them  once  Kor.  33.10 
qurfyas'qi’wgi  go  and  die!  Kor.  35.1 
gawyis’qi'wa  eat!  Kor.  36.1 
mmtu'las’qewlan  let  us  steal  it!  Kor.  39.1 
myalitcus’qi'wak  I  will  slide  down-hill  Kor.  42.1 

Also  in  the  form — Jqiu 

gatomnalqi'wlinat  they  stopped  the  smoke-hole  Kor.  57.7 

53.  - let  expresses  a  frequentative,  durative,  or  more  generally 

intensity  of  action  (Kor.  Kam.  -[at,  less  frequently  -cat). 

nitolaf  tirkin  (Kor.  Kam.  nito-la'  tekm)  he  goes  out  often 

ty/nila' tirkm  (Kor.  Kam.  tynula! tekm)  he  kills  many 

ninletele' tqin  it  flashed  out  always  32.8 

qulile'tyi £  gave  voice  repeatedly  33.1;  55.8 

niqulile' tqin  they  are  noisy  60.9 

mt%  rgilatqen  he  cries  aloud  38.3 

mteplennile' tqin  she  made  many  boots  for  him  112.24  (stem  plek- 
boots;  te — n  to  make  [§  113,  2,  p.  821]) 

Koryak: 

gaHvo'len  cilala'tik  it  began  to  bubble  Kor.  17.2 
yiykula'ti  you  were  soft  Kor.  26.7 
galalannivo'ykin  she  passed  by  often  Kor.  84.19 
niqulila'tqin  he  sang  vigorously  Kor.  68.17 

54.  - ywiu )f  -yv(u)  expresses  a  frequentative  (Kor.  Kam.  - yvi ), 

tala' iwurkin  (Kor.  Kam.  tala' ivekin)  he  strikes  many  times 

ninemilki'ywunin  let  it  bite  him!  104.29 

Kor.  Kam  gaitoi' vilenau  she  brought  forth  many  Kor.  44.7 

55.  -t  (Kamchadal)  expresses  the  durative. 

ti' ntili£ tij in  I  bring  it  always  (t-  I;  intili £  to  bring;  -t  always; 
-/  auxiliary  vowel;  -jm  I  it) 

56.  - cet  weakens  the  intensity  of  the  action,  a  little,  rarely. 

Hit  oca' tirkin  or  nitoca'  arkin  he  goes  out  rarely 

ten‘ileu6e' tirkin  or  teivneuce' erkin  he  laughs  on  the  sly 

mar  aula'  arkin  he  fights  rarely 

penfila' arkin  he  wrestles  rarely 

minpo' ntoleta  let  us  eat  liver!  43.7 

marauletino' er  he  began  to  chide  56.1 

§  HO 
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57  •civ  expresses  a  frequentative  or  intensive. 
ten'fieuti'rirkin  he  laughs  all  the  time 
walomce'rirkin  he  gathers  news  continually 
maraude'erkin  he  fights  always 
penrite' erkin  he  rushes  at  him 

Kor.  Kam.  qulumtiiitdlat  they  carry  something  large  on 
their  shoulders  ( qulu  large;  imti  to  carry)  Kor.  57.9 

58.  -ntet  indicates  increased  action,  often  with  somewhat  altered 
meaning;  and  with  intransitive  meaning  (Kor.  Kam.  -ntat). 


duwi'rkin  (Kor.  Kam.  cvi'i- 
km)  thou  cuttest  it 

ro'orkin  (Kor.  Kam.  cho'i- 

o  o  '  o 

km)  he  tears  out  hair 
irgiro'k  at  dawn  10.4 
qu'pqdlin  lean  80.5 


buwinte' tirkm  (Kor.  Kam.  bvin- 
ta'tikin  it  is  cut  through  in 
several  places);  it  is  divided 
into  several  parts 
roonta' arkin  (Kor.  Kam.  dhon- 

O  O  -A  '  o 

ta'tekm )  he  becomes  bald 
girgironta' Len  dawn  came  10.9 
geqvjpqante' Lin  she  has  been  quite 
starved 


59.  -smqi-cet — a  compound  suffix  formed  of  -s'qi  single  action,  -tet 

homologous  to  -let  intensive  action — expresses  an  action 
performed  suddenly  with  great  force  and  rapidity. 

qu'tirkin  he  stands  up  qutis'qidz'tirkin  he  jumps  up 

nito'rkin  he  goes  out  nitgs‘qe6a'tirkin  he  rushes  out 

qanto's'qaiaLen  he  rushed  out  57.11 1 
gape' nris'qibahen  he  rushed  on  44.4 
getinus'qite' Lin  he  gave  a  sudden  tug  48.4 
gereli’s'qiceLin  she  suddenly  pushed  it  in  89.4 

60.  •ala  (Kamchadal)  weakens  the  intensity  of  the  action. 

j  tnu'alajk  I  eat  but  little  ( 1 1;  nu  to  eat;  -jk  1) 

I  the'lalajk  1  drink  but  little  (t  I;  hel  to  drink) 

61.  ~qdet,  with  verbs,  expresses  endearment  and  diminution; 

evidently  related  to  -qdi  (§  98,4). 
ma'nen-netai'pu  yetqdeti  from  what  country  hast  thou  come, 
my  dear? 

62.  -lieu,  with  transitive  verbs,  gives  them  a  passive  meaning,  and 

convevs  the  idea  of  derision  of  the  subject. 
kema'wkurgeum  re'tkewiurn  I  am  a  source  of  delay,  my  humble 
self  has  been  brought  here 

valo'mkauto're,  equ'likd  they  will  hear  your  despised  self,  do 

6  O  A  a'-1- 

not  make  a  noise 

§  HO 


i  Evidently  better,  ganto's-qciaL§n. 
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63.  -nftg,  -Ho  expresses  the  inchoative  (Kor.  Kam.  -Hvg;  Kam- 
chadal  -kgju,  ~k$j,  -kjy,  “Jy)-  Since  these  elements  occur 
independently,  the  forms  are  in  realitj?  compound  verbs.  The 
independent  stem  in  initial  position  is  fioo,  in  medial  posi¬ 
tion  - mao ,  (Kor.  Kam.  nvo-,  Kamchadal  uju-) 
no'orkin  (Kor.  Kam.  fiivo'ikin ,  Kamchadal  ujujk )  he  begins 
In  all  three  dialects  the  idea  of  the  beginning  of  an  action  is  ex¬ 
pressed  with  precision,  and  the  inchoative  forms  are  there¬ 
fore  very  common. 


yilqafing'  rkm  (Kor.  Kam.  yilqanmvo'  ikm ,  Kamchadal  nukci- 
kju'jk)  he  goes  to  sleep 
tipaina' nnge£  he  begins  to  sing  69.9 

mmne'nnge  he  begins  to  take  part  in  the  thanksgiving  cere¬ 
monial  59.3 

gaphtko'nng'lenat  they  begin  to  finish  30.12 
Koryak: 


gewnivo'lenau  they  began  to  say  Kor.  22.7 
ga£a!  nnivota  haul  them  away!  Kor.  51.6 
gepinvolai'ke  they  began  to  go  upstream  Kor.  61.7 

64.  - 61 ,  -6  (Kamchadal),  with  transitive  verbs  -al,-a,  expresses  the 
desiderative.  The  same  form  is  used  to  express  the  future. 


tnukciolk 
tnukciojk 

tce’jajk  (stem  tce'j ;  I  leave  tce'jijk )  I  wish  to  leave 


(stem  nuke)  I  wish  to  sleep,  1  am  going  to  sleep 


65.  -vatg  (Kamchadal)  expresses  intention  to  act,  and  beginning  of 

an  action. 

tuUkvg'tgjin  (stem  uUk)  I  am  going  to  have  a  look  at  him 
tno'vgtgjk  (stem  nu  to  eat)  I  am  going  to  eat 

66.  -chat  expresses  anger  of  the  speaker.  (Kor.  Kam.  - chat ) 

qamitvadha' tirkm  or  qamitvadha'arkin  confound  him!  he  eats 

pintiqaabha! tyaen  the  bad  one  appeared  27.3 

gqrqqechg! Len  what  has  the  bad  one  done  31.9 

ve££ha'tye£  the  bad  one  perished  43.11;  44.5 

timi' channen  he  killed  the  bad  one  44.5 

am-rav&bha! n'na  nalicha'tye£  }7ou  bad  one  want  to  die  65.23 

Kor.  Kam.  hitocna' tekin  he  lumbers  forth 


67.  -tkip.  This  suffix  has  been  discussed  on  p.  736  (Kor.  Kam.  -tty), 
pela'tkolit  those  who  had  left  her  33.8 
This  suffix  also  transforms  transitive  verbs  into  intransitive 
verbs.  The  subject  is  then  placed  in  the  absolute  form;  the 
object,  in  the  possessive  form.  These  forms,  however,  are 
used  only  with  personal  pronouns. 
gumu'ki  git  pela'tkerkm  you  leave  me 
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The  suffix  -tku  (Kor.  Kam.  - ttu )  also  indicates  prolonged  or 
increased  action. 

vili'urkin  (Kor.  Kam.  vili’vikin  he  makes  peace  with)  he  buys 

vili'tkurkm  (Kor.  Kam.  vilitcuikin)  he  trades 

geihtkoi!  vulin  u'kkam  they  distributed  vessels  14.1 

timitkoi' vuk  slaughtering  49.3 

timi' tkenenat  he  killed  all  61.4;  112.3 

minranmutko' ninat  let  us  slay  them  all  101.19 

Vbetkota' a£t  they  all  died  112.2 

timi' tkerkin  (Kor.  Kam.  timi'tdoXkm)  he  kills  many 
Koryak: 

gatvi' tiulinau  they  are  all  cut  entirely  Kor.  47.7 
gaplitculinau  they  finished  it  Kor.  50.1 
lelapitconvo'  ykm  he  looks  up  Kor.  42.8 
gaLapitdonvo'len  she  looked  around  Kor.  44.9 
yenotdofivo' ykm  he  is  eating  Kor.  13.6 
gaganfiitiofivo'len  she  was  jealous  Kor.  96.1 
Paren  gigitetkin' gin  look  at  it!  Kor.  101.11 

tigilnu-du' 6u-fiaw-i-um  snow-shoc-strings-verily-eating-woman 
am  I  (tigi'lnm  snowshoe-string;  -u  to  consume  -£u'6u  [<  tku- 
tku\  verily;  fiaw  women)  Kor.  59.7 
The  suffix  -tku  is  always  used  in  the  transitive  verb  to  indicate  the 
forms  thou — us;  ye — me,  us  (see  §  63).  It  gives  the  verb 
a  generalized  form.  For  instance: 
pela’tkee?  thou  leavest  a  number  (meaning  us) 
pela’tketik  ye  leave  a  number  (meaning  me  or  us) 

The  element  wie-  has  the  same  sense,  but  the  two  are  never  used 
together  (see  §  113,  28). 

68.  -tvi  TO  ATTAIN  A  CERTAIN  QUALITY,  TO  BECOME  (Kor.  Kam.  -tVl). 

ifimitvi'rkin  (stem  uem)  (Kor.  Kam.  umitvi'kin  [stem  uni])  he 
becomes  broad. 

gititve'rkm  (stem  0)  (Kor.  Kam.  gititve'ikin)  he  becomes  thin 

efie' uetvii £  he  acquired  shamanistic  power  19.12;  18.4 

efie' nitvi-turi  you  acquired  shamanistic  power  18.3 

n'ikmqitvi' gin  it  diminished  20.2,  4 

nuplu£tvi' gin  it  becomes  small  20.3 

wulqdtvi'i £  it  grew  dark  54.9 

Kor.  Kam.  gamahtva'thitik  cause  it  to  become  better  Kor.  13.2 
Kor.  Kam.  vi£ya'tvik  to  fainting  Kor.  64.9 

69.  -cet  with  adjectives:  to  feel— (Kor.  Kam.  -cat). 

mitteflide' erkm  we  feel  good  69.8 

umce’tirhn  (ten  good)  (Kor.  Kam.  tafl/fo' Hkm)  he  feels  good 
tanice'tmoe*  he  began  to  feel  well  33.5 
ginide'tirkm  (Kor.  Kam.  gmidg'tekm )  he  feels  warm 
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70.  -ew,  - et 9  are  often  added  to  the  stem,  but  the  meaning  of  these 
suffixes  is  not  clear. 


time'u  to  approach 
eineu  to  call 
ureu  to  appear  53.6 


eimet  to  take 
einet  to  roar 
ureut 


omau  to  get  warm 
ulvtu  to  remain  motionless 
37.2 

yigreu  thirsty 

wethau  to  talk 
* 

puulqtu  to  float 
ptkeu  to  hit 
marau  to  quarrel 
meteu  to  be  unable 
tiikeu  to  wrestle 
ten’neu  to  laugh 
tumgeu  to  become  friendly 
numekeu  to  gather 
notas’qau  land  approaches 
hmala'u  to  obey 
Ivau  unable 
Iqdineu  to  shoot 
kiyeu  to  be  awake 
Tcimeu,  to  cause  delay 
k organ  to  be  glad 
yilhau  fear 

terkeu  to  be  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  on  a  series 


gi'tteu  hungry 
gittekau  guide 
gmteu  to  flee 

Ipuuret  to  exchange 
ewkwet  to  depart 
eret  to  fall 

ergewet  to  be  submerged  17.4 
yiret  full 
yopat  to  visit 
yuulet  alive 

wettat  to  tear  with  antlers 
ventet  to  be  open 
vinfet  to  help 
pelqdntet  to  return 
pekagtat  to  fall  down 
penet  tired 
tautauat  to  bark 
ter  gat  to  cry 
tulet  to  steal 
Upet  to  plunge 


Possibly  related  to  the  preceding  is  nl — eu  (Kor.  Kam.-aw)  adver¬ 
bial  suffix.  The  Koryak  form  is  not  used  very  frequently  (see  p.  842). 

nime'leu,  qatva'e s  be  kind  (to  us)!  a  common  form  of  prayer 
nite’lta  tirkipli'asn  I  struck  him  painfully  ( tel  to  suffer,  to 
have  pain) 

niglqu  qatva'rkm  be  sorrowful!  ( glo  sorrowful,  here  con¬ 
tracted  with  au\  tva  to  be) 

nime'leu  well  (met  good);  (Kor.  Kam.  nima'leu  [ mdl  good]) 
ni'tteu  heavil}7  (ltd  heavy);  (Kor.  Kam.  ni'ttau) 


Some  adverbs  are  formed  in  an  irregular  manner. 


avtqeuma  (from  e'tqin  bad;  stem  dqd'  11 
62.72) 


Kor.  Kam.  a'tdinaic  (from  a’tbm  bad;  stem 
aqa ) 

Kamchadal  hd'qd£  (from  e'6/kelax  bad) 


badly 
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me’cEn'Tci  (Chukchee  mec<mel  good;  En’ki  thus)  well 
i'nae  (Koryak  ni’naqin  quick)  quickly 

Tl.  -Vi/,  forms  the  inchoative  of  impersonal  verbs  expressing  phe¬ 
nomena  of  nature  (Kor.  Kam.  -yu). 

ile’erkm  it  is  raining  iliru'rkin  it  is  beginning  to 

rain 

yqq'arkin(KoY.  Kam .yoyoa'-  yqoro'rkin  (Kor.  Kam.  yoyo- 

tekiix)  the  wind  is  blowing  yo'ekin )  the  wind  begins 

to  blow 

laHenru'i £  winter  came  14.9 
aive'hrok  in  the  evening  26.3 

irgiro'nnok  (stem  irg  27.13)  at  the  beginning  of  dawn  26.9 

la£lav nromci  at  the  beginning  of  cold  33.6 

githaro'k  in  the  beginning  of  the  autumn  33.6 

irgiro’ka  not  dawning  56.9 

iliru'i e  it  begins  to  rain  116.8 

ga/ligtiygiro'len  the  snow  began  to  drift  94.28 

The  same  suffix  is  used  with  stems  of  different  character. 

celhiro'e  it  becomes  red  23.9 
niter  give'  qen  he  began  to  cry  55.3 
Koryak: 

gawyalyo'len  a  snowstorm  set  in  Kor.  15.1 
laqlanyo' ykin  winter  came  Kor.  72.5 

jpina!tikm  it  is  snowing  jienayo'ekm  it  is  beginning 

to  snow 

72.  - ru  is  used  also  to  express  great  number.  This  suffix  is  differ¬ 

ent  from  the  preceding. 

qdrru'dH  they  came  in  great  numbers  67.16 
waqsro'aH  they  were  sitting  in  great  numbers  68.29 

Kor.  Kam.  gawya'JyoJen  a  strong  snowstorm  came  Kor.  15.1 
laqlanyo' ykin  winter  came  strongly  Kor.  72.5  (see  above). 

§111.  DERIVED  FROM  NOUNS 

73.  -illta  to  fetch  (Kor.  Kam.  the  same). 

ran-Tuta'rkin  what  are  you  going  to  fetch?  why  do  you  come? 
afianalinta'lit  shaman  fetchers  45.7 
Koryak: 

I  yax-nita'ykin  what  are  you  going  to  fetch  ? 
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74.  - tuwe ,  -tv  to  take  off  (clothing)  (Kor.  Kam.  -tlva). 

ke'ttuwa'e £  he  took  off  his  clothes  109.15 

O  -A 

kettuwa'nnen  he  undressed  her  50.11 
mivituve' qin  he  took  off  his  outer  coat  57.3 
wuti'  c/utvue  he  took  off  his  overcoat  35.5 
meregtuvxi'e  he  brushed  away  the  tears  49.9 
ninetinqetnwe' gin  {n-ine-binke-tuwe-qin,  diflke  saliva)  he  re¬ 
moves  saliva  134.27 

Koryak: 

nimeyeyitva!  qen  he  brushed  off  the  tears  Kor.  36.10 
gatamtiva'len  he  spit  out  bones  Kor.  56.8 
pbai-tivai'  he  took  off  his  boots 

75.  (-ejl,  - gupo )  to  put  on  clothing;  -ip0  after  vowels;  eft, 
after  consonants;  -gup0  after  diphthongs  ending  in  i  and  in 
a  few  other  cases  (compare  the  ablative  -ipu  §  42,  p.  704) 

tiqalei'pua,£k<t(i )  -qeli  -ip0  ~{u)  -qelc  I  put  on  my  cap 
terepua£k<t  -ir  -epD-(u)  -q£k  I  put  on  my  fur-shirt 
tikonai'gupga£k<t(i )  -konai-guppg&k  I  put  on  my  breeches 
keregiipge* <ker-gup-gi£  she  put  on  her  dress  52.9 

76.  -gili-  to  search  for  (as  in  hunting)  (Kor.  Kam.  the  same). 

kulte' -ili' rkit  they  are  looking  for  thong-seal  sole-hide 
ginni' g-gili'hqaqti  little  game-procurers  44.8 
pill  gilt' lit  food-procurers  44.9 
ginni' g-gili' lit  game-procurers  44.9 

77.  -u  to  consume,  to  eat  (Kor.  Kam.  -?/)  (perhaps  related  to  the 

verb  nu  [initial  ru],  Kor.  Kam.  yu  [initial  nu]).1 

Ennurkin  (Kor. Kam.  Ennu'lkin)  he  eats  fish 
pgnto'rkin  (Kor.  Kam.  pgnto'lkin)  he  eats  liver 
kimlu'cfit  they  ate  marrow  33.12 
mmjpo' ntodeta  let  us  eat  a  little  liver  43.7 
nipo'ntoqen  he  ate  liver  43.9 
qaponto'tik  eat  liver!  64.21 

also 

gamemEle'len  he  caught  a  seal  43.2 
Ko^ak: 

mitaettayi’ pnula  we  eat  inner  skin  of  dog  Kor.  48.9 
tiya'yilku  I’ll  eat  pudding  Kor.  30.2 
also 

tiqa'payuk  I  srot  a  wolverene  Kor.  59.1 


§111 
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§112.  Adjective  and  Adverb 

ADJECTIVE  (Kamchadal) 

fl 

Adjectives  are  formed  with  the  suffix — 

i  78.  - lax  (sometimes  -\ax) 

o'mlqx  deep  (cf.  Ch.  um  broad) 
iu’lax  long  (cf.  Ch.  iul  long) 
o'lolax  small 

The  plural  is  formed  with  the  usual  suffix  -(i)£n. 

o'lolaxfn  Tex'  stfnb  small  houses  (diminutive  form) 

This  usage  differs  from  that  of  Chukchee  and  Koryak,  where  the 
plural  attribute  is  used  in  synthetic  form. 
qai-yaraqa' gte  (Chukchee)  small  houses 
In  forms  with  post-positions  the  adjective  in  -lax  is  placed  before 
the  noun. 

o'lolax-Tce'  stbanke  to  the  small  house  (diminutive  allative) 

It  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  synthetic  use  of  attributive  stems 
has  disappeared  under  Russian  influence.  Russian  and 
Koryak  adjectives  are  often  used  by  the  Kamchadal,  in 
their  foreign  form,  almost  without  change. 
niru'qin  xva'lb  a  sharp  knife  ( niru'qin  is  Koryak) 
rCmi'tqin  Tc ! da' mjanV  a  wary  man  ( n’mi'tqin  is  Koryak) 
nve'thaqen  u£h  a  straight  tree  (nve'thaqen  is  Koryak) 
nve'thala£n  uv  hi£n  straight  trees  (nve'thala£n  is  a  Koryak 
form) 

vo'stroi  xvalb  a  sharp  knife  ( vo'stroi  is  Russian) 

There  is  no  phonetic  assimilation  of  any  of  these  adjectives. 

A  few  predicative  forms  correspond  to  the  Chukchee-Koryak 
forms  in  m — qin. 

Tc  Ini' tain  the  clever  one  (from  ni'ia  sense,  wit);  cf.  ni-gitte'p- 
qin  (Chukchee)  the  clever  one. 

79.  -<?,  -aq,  are  sometimes  found  with  attributive  stems.  These 
forms  are  generally  compounded  with  verbs.  This  form  is 
probably  identical  with  the  locative  form  of  the  stem. 

wibha'qu-wa'lin  the  flat  one 
Tcoulo' qn-wa' hn  the  round  one 
emjpa' qu-wa' hn  the  downcast  one 

Tcoulo' qi  qatei'Tcigin  (Kor.  Kam.  qo'lofi  qatai'Tcigin)  make  it  lound 
em  elvula'q  re'mkin  ralai' vufifioe  only  in  a  different  manner 
people  shall  begin  to  walk  about  86.14  §112 
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80.  -yy>t  distributive  numbers  (K.  K.  -yyt  dual,  -yuwgl  pi.) 
(See  also  §  123,  p.  839) 


Chukchee 

Kor.  Kam. 

Dual 

Plural 

Knne'nyut 

Ena'nyut 

Ennanyu'wgi 

one  each 

nire'yut 

niye’yut 

hiyeyu'wgi 

two  each 

filro'yot 

hlyo'yot 

hlyoyo'wgi 

three  each 

nlra'yot 

naya'yot 

hayayo'wgi 

four  each 

miil'nyot 

miil'nyot 

miLinyu'ivgi 

five  each 

mmgi’tjot 

mmgi'yot 

mingiyo’wgi 

ten  each 

The  Chukchee  distributives  have  also  the  prefix  em-  (see  §  113,  no.  7, 
p.  816;  §  123,  p.  839). 

em-Tiire'yuta  qanpitvaarTce' efla  just  two  each  make  it  double 
(the  clothing) 

These  forms  take  post-positions,  definite,  augmentative,  and  diminu¬ 


tive  forms. 

Ennanyou'ti  to  one  each 
Ennanyoi' pu  from  one  each 


81.  -eg,  -cd  numeral  adverbs  (Kor.  Kam.  -ca). 


Chukchee 


Kor.  Kam. 


qune'ca  1 

fiire'ca 
fiiro'ca 
fiira'ca  12.8 
miLi'nda 
mmgi'tca 


Enna'nta,  qu'n'ac  *Kor. 

53.2 
fiiye'ba 
nryo'da 
flay  a' da 
miLe'nba 
mmgi'tca 


Kor.  Kam.  exune'ce  all  the  time  Kor.  92.19 


once 

twice 

three  times 
four  times 
five  times 
ten  times 


82.  -(I)n  (Chukchee  and  Koryak)  is  a  suffix  which  is  often  added  to 
the  stems  of  adjectives  when  compounded,  in  Chukchee  with 
the  form  va'hn  ( <tva+lrn )  the  one  who  is,  in  Koryak  with 
iftalaen  (it  +  la£n.2)  (see  p.  764) 

In  Chukchee  the  ft  before  v  generally  changes  to  m.  In  other 
cases  the  suffix  is  dropped  entirely.  The  connective  vowel 
then  changes  to  u  before  the  v,  which  in  turn  changes  to  w. 
qq’tvu/n-vg'lin  (Kor.  Kam.  qa! tvufi-i' tala£n)  being  strong 
tq'fbum-va'lm  or  ta' Tou-wg' tin  (Kor.  Kam.  ta'nin-i'tala£n)  being 
good 

1  Derived  from  quit  single. 

2  The  corresponding  Chukchee  form  i'tilm  the  one  who  is  is  not  used  in  compounds  of  this  type. 
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A  number  of  predicative  stems  do  not  form  the  nominal  form  in 
-hn  (§  54,  p.  717),  but  always  use  the  form  in  -{i)n  com¬ 
pounded  with  valm. 

wi' thim-vg!lin  (Kor.  Kam.  vi’67iiyin-i'tala£n )  the  Hat  one 
e! mpum-va! lin  the  one  downcast 
Kor.  Kam.  qo'lon-itala£n  the  round  one 
These  Chukchee  forms  may  also  take  the  ending  -q  or  -aq  (see  this 
section,  No.  79).  The  compounds  with  va'hn ,  when  referred 
to  a  locative  case,  express  the  comparative.  They  are  used 
frequently  in  this  connection. 

ga' mga-qlg' uhTc  qa'tvum-vg'leum  I  am  stronger  than  everybody 
(gemge-  every;  qla'ul  man;  -Jc  possessive;  qetv  strong;  - i - 
um  I  [§  73,  p.  758]) 

§  113.  Prefixes 

1.  etO -  A  LITTLE. 

eto' -qaia'  qan  a  little  afterwards  45.11,  136.24  ( Eto '  51.4) 
mac-eto'pel  a  little  better  135.7 

2.  e'mJcln-  every. 

a' inkin-aiveMie' ti  every  evening  28.9 
e'mkm-kiyeu'ki  at  every  awaking  29.2 

3.  tllv-  QUITE. 

tilv-am-gina' n  quite  you  only  30.4 
tilv-a'minan  quite  alone  31.6,  13;  5S.9 
tilv-ui'nd  quite  nothing  56.4;  60.1 

4.  H iilti— just  is  used  less  frequently,  generally  with  a  deprecatory 

meaning. 

tirik-am-gumna'n  just  I  only 
tink-ui'nd  just  nothing 

tink-ui'nd  rdnut  he  has  nothing  at  all  R  63.88 
tink-a'tqeuma  quite  badly  (see  §  125,  p.  842) 

5.  pic-  only,  merely. 

6.  Im-  {Kor.  Kam.  imin-,  Kamchadal  mini  ! )  all. 

i'me-va?nut  all  kinds  111.28 

i' mu- ginni'ka  all  kinds  of  game  128.9 

Koryak 

imi-pla'Tcu  all  boots 

I'min  noo'voge  all  the  boiled  meat  Koi.  28.6 
I'min  qai-vai'amti  all  little  rivers  Kor.  17.1 
The  form  imilo'  28.9  occurs  as  a  particle,  and  independently  with 
noun  and  without;  imi'lm  takes  the  same  kinds  of  foims  as 
nouns  in  -hn  (see  p.  717).  §113 
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The  Kamchadal  form  mlni'l  forms — 

Allative  rnlnela'nke 

Allative,  possessive,  instrumental  mini' link,  less  often  mH. 

7.  em-  mere  (Kor.  Kam.  am Kamchadal  em-).  The  prefix  is 

always  used  with  Chukchee  distributive  numbers. 

em-fie'us’qdtti  (Kor.  Kam.  a*m-Tia'wis‘qatu ,  Kamchadal  em-Tii'm 
cx^ii)  mere  women 
em-cf'ttim  mere  bones  35.5 
em-mu'Litd  all  with  blood  40.10 
em-fie'nfi  all  these  41.10 

em-nu'nicit  those  from  the  mainland  64.12;  65.26 
tiq-em-nv! ftqi  far  inland  114.25 
em  ginu'n-mki'td  midnight  9.11 
am-none'ti  just  inland  67.19;  114.24 
arn-gina'n  only  thou  30.3 
am-taaro' Ha  with  all  kinds  of  sacrifices  41.9 
am-rave*cha'n’na  merely  to  die  65.23 
am-ya'ata  only  by  using  it  143.3 
Koryak : 

am-terepro' nau  entirely  silver  Kor.  22.10 
am-mci'kil-ne' eta  only  with  two  diaper-strings  Kor.  23.5 
am-ma'na  just  in  different  directions  Kor.  25.6 

8.  pll-  (with  nouns)  every. 

gaplikoi' fiilen  every  one  has  a  tea-cup 

niplitante' nmuqen  they  were  applying  everything  41.3 

9.  me*-,  miq-  small. 

10.  mec-  somewhat. 

met’-ki'it  somehow  40.7 
mel-telenye' pkin  somewhat  of  old  61.5 
mat-ya'a  far  enough  62.12 
mat-ewga! n  as  an  incantation  39.13 
met-d*' qalpe  somewhat  quick  45.10 

11.  mel-  like  (Kor.  Kam.  tna\-). 

mel-uvodv gut  it  seems  like  a  husband  49.9 

12.  mite-  ACTUALLY. 

mite'-vilin  actually  dead 
mite' -ginni'k  actually  game  84.28 

13.  tjmfie'-  any  (Kor.  paLa'). 

timne' -me' nin  whosoever 
timne' -rdv nut  whatsoever 
§113 
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tumn-alva'lag  wheresoever  24.11 

tii' mne-me! mliken  ginni’k  any  kind  of  water  game  25.6 
timn-anqa! gti  somewhere  to  seaward  13.1 

14.  ter-  how  many  (Kor.  Kam.  taey-). 

tar-qa'ata  ewkwe'tyi £  with  how  many  reindeer  did  he  drive  away? 

15.  ciq-  EXCESSIVELY. 

ceqt-ya'a  too  far 

beq-a'lvam-va'lag  how  very  strange!  76.5;  63.4 
tiq-em.-nv! nqi  far  inland  114.25 

beq-a'lvam  va'lm  being  very  strange  29.8;  38.8;  63.4,  6;  86.27 
biq-etuwd'k  all  at  once  43.10 

16.  chi-  hardly,  always  used  with  the  negative  (probably  from 

gibhi,  as  in  mgi'chiqin  rare). 

qdZteqqmitvakq  almost  nothing  eaten,  hardly  anything  eaten 

17.  ll-  (only  with  certain  pronouns  and  pronominal  adverbs)  every. 

li-me'nki  everywhere 
li-me'fiko  from  everywhere 

18.  lii-,  Ihi-,  III-,  Ihl-  truly  (Kor.  Kam.  Jlgi-,  Ihi-). 

li'i-ten-evi'rdlin  reallv  well  closed  33.3 

A  A  ~ 

lif e-tani£e' tinoe*  she  began  to  feel  truly  well  33.5 
nilhmu'mkdqin  really  quite  numerous  111.16 
le! e-tewenana! ta  with  a  genuine  paddle  31.4 
li'e-narau'tile  really  wife  seeking  57.1 
li'i-i'ppe  quite  truly  57.2 
Kor.  Kam.  niThem'ktaqen  a  very  hard  one 

19.  pll-  (Kamchadal)  quickly. 

II  xpil-na'xc  jmu  eat  quickly 

20.  X’i-  (Kamchadal)  quite,  very. 

x’e-plox  very  large 

x'i-bini' nldx  very  pretty,  very  good 

21.  Ihi-,  Vii  (Kamchadal)  actually,  truly. 

I  t-Vi-tpi'hjk  I  really  shake  myself  (i.  e.,  1  can  shake  myself 
properly) 

22.  hit -  (after  prefixes  -gti-)  very  (Kor.  Kam.  hit-  [after  prefixes 
-hti-]). 

ni gtilqulqu' qen  he  mocked  much  143.1;  144.4 
gagtan’ninai' pulen  she  was  very  angry  89.3 
gagti-palka' za£?i  very  decrepit  111.26 
qagtiqami' tvatik  eat  ye  enough!  65.16 

3045— Bull.  40,  pt.  2—12 - 52 
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When  this  prefix  is  used  with  the  nominalized  verb  in  nr — qin, 
left  either  precedes  the  prefix  ni-,  or  the  ni-  may  be  repeated  initially 
Tcim-mmai' Efiqen  or  nigti-nimai' Efcqen  it  is  quite  large 

23.  qun-  single  (Kor.  Kam.  qun-). 

qon-mi'nga  with  a  single  hand  67.19 
qon-qa'a  with  a  single  reindeer 
qon-ra'lm  with  a  single  house  34.1 

qona'dinkma  with  nine  (i.  e.  with  a  single  [finger  remaining] 
behind)  147.1 

24.  getneje-  every  (Kor.  Kam.  ga'mcja-). 

ge'mge-ginni'Jc  every  kind  of  game  41.11 
ge'mge-ni'lcin  everybody  66.28 
ga'  mga-ni'  mgupu  from  every  settlement  36.1 
ge' mge-nute' qin  from  every  land  11.5 
Koryak: 

ga'mga-qai-na'wis’qat  every  little  woman  Kor.  34.9 
ga' m.ga-olgiwe' tifi  to  every  cache  Kor.  66.17 

25.  paLa -  (Koryak)  any  (Chukchee  tlmn'e -  (see  No.  13,  p.  816)  ). 

paLa' -ma'Tci  whosoever 
paLa' -yi' nna  whatever 

26.  Inn-  negative  particle,  always  used  with  nominal  forms  of 

the  verb.  There  is  no  corresponding  form  in  either  Koryak 
or  Kamchadal. 

Inn-i'rd  not  crossing  41.5 
lun-iwkuci'  ta  not  drinking-  37.3 

lun-res‘qi'wdi'tydst  they  did  not  want  to  enter  115.19 

lufi-lu£'td  not  seen  11.9 

tegge'fiu  lun-i' llulin  has  no  desire  93.32 

lun-bei'va  without  walking 

lofi-ena'tvata  without  promises  101.23 

lon-ipa'ulin  not  drinking 

lon-wa'loma  not  heeding  21.13 

With  the  auxiliary  verb  -nt-  (initial  nt-),  it  is  the  usual  form  of  ex¬ 
pressing  the  negative  of  the  transitive  verb. 

lufi-lu£'td  ti'ntigit  1  had  thee  an  unseen  one  (i.  e.,  I  did  not 
see  thee) 

27.  cgn-  sometimes  replaces  the  negative  particles  ui'Tid,  e'Le,  and 

en’fie' . 

aqn-aaatni' tvaka  do  not  eat! 
ag/i-a'nmulca  without  killing  R  44.11 
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28.  ine-  transforms  transitive  verbs  into  intransitives,  either  without 

other  change  of  meaning  or  with  the  significance  to  do  on 
behalf  of  one’s  self.  The  object,  when  retained,  is 
expressed  in  the  locative. 

tinenlete' erkin  ki'mitik  I  take  the  load  away  for  myself  (t-  I; 
nlete  to  take  away;  -rkm  present;  ki'mit-  load) 

The  use  of  ine-  in  the  transitive  verb  has  been  discussed  in  8  03, 

A  -A  7 

p.  736. 

Examples  are: 

enapela'e £  thou  leavest  some  one  (namely,  me) 
enapela'  tik  ye  leave  some  one  (namely,  me) 

See,  also,  §  110,  67. 

29.  inert-  transitive  (see  te — n(i),  §  114,  2,  p.  821). 

30.  JaJk-  (Kamchadal)  how  many,  some;  used  independently  in 

the  plural. 

la'h£n  kcxc/n  how  many  dogs? 

Jalien  klxdl  olxta' tockepnin  he  passed  there  a  few  days 


1.  To  cause  to. 


§  114.  Inclusive  Affixes 


(a)  With  intransitive  verbs. 


Chukchee. 

r(i)  —  u  (after  terminal  vowel) 
r(i)  —  eu  (after  terminal  consonant) 
r(i)  —  et  (after  terminal  u  diphthong 
iu,  eu,  au) 


Kor.  Kam. 

y(i)  —  v 
y(i)  —  aw,  av 
y(i)  —  at 


After  verbal  prefixes,  the  r(i),  y(i ),  changes  to  n(i).1 

ri-qamitva' -u-vkm-tn  he  was  made  to  eat  9.8  (from  qamitva) 

ri-tEl-e' u-rkin  you  cause  to  be  unwell  (from  tEl) 

n-nelkiwe' -n-niii  he  was  made  to  sit  on  it  8.11 

n-gg-eu' -nin  he  awakened  him  7.5 

ni-nto-w' -nen  he  made  him  go  out  60.3 

n-pintik-eu' -nin  he  made  it  appear  9.8 

ga-n-tthet-au' -len  he  made  it  jump  off  47.7 

nyirrau' nenat  they  caused  them  to  be  anointed  74. 3o 

ineqdli'keuki  (we)  induced  her  to  marry  26.5 

ganWmgautin  has  been  created  42.1 

amntona' tkElen  she  does  not  make  it  go  out  54.6 

qanintona' tyes  cause  him  to  go  out!  54.  i  _ 


i  See  also  p.  735. 
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Koryak : 

y-awy-a! t-ikin  you  cause  to  eat  (from  awyi ) 
yi-tal-a' w-ikrn  you  cause  to  be  unwell  (from  tal;  tafl-i'-ikin 
you  are  unwell) 

yryigicha'wilc  tickling  (him)  Kor.  18.9 

qinathileu'  make  it  warm!  Kor.  29.3 

qanva'kymtat  tear  him  up  Kor.  30.7 

tenanikyo' nnivoi  it  begins  to  awaken  us  Kor.  39.4 

gampga' wlenau  he  made  them  climb  up  Kor.  43.4 

ganvaqyila'wlen  she  made  him  stand  with  legs  apart  Kor.  80.20 

(b)  With  transitive  verbs. 

Chukchee  Kor.  Kam. 

r(i )  —  net  y(i)  —  w,  v 

n-keto-na' t-i-rkin  you  re-  yi-keto-v-e'km  you  remind  him 
mind  him  (from  keto  to  (from  keto ) 
remember) 

( c )  A  number  of  verbs  have  no  suffixes,  but  onty  the  prefix  7,(i)-Kor. 
Kam.  y  [/]-) 

r-ere'erkin  you  cause  it  to  fall  down  (from  ere'e) 
ra'tvunen  she  carried  it  in  28.7 
reimev! ninet  it  approached  them  41.4 
rintminet  she  threw  them  out  87.30 

Kor.  Kam.  yi-kima'w-ikin  you  detain  him  (from  kimaw  to  be 

(  V  ) 

(d)  A  number  of  intransitive  verbs  belonging  to  group  (a)  become 
transitive. 

ru-wethciw-a' t-i~rkm  you  speak  to  him  (from  wethau  to  speak) 
ru-wet’ hawau' rien  it  talked  to  her  32.3 

In  Kamchadal  two  prefixes  are  found,  n-  and  lin-.  Of  these, 
the  former  corresponds  to  the  Chukchee- Koryak  forms — 
t-i-n-ki'le-j-in  I  surround  him  (from  kite;  t-ki'le-jk  I  turn  around) 
t-li'-nu-j-in  1  feed  him  (from  nu  to  eat;  t-nn-jk  1  eat) 
t-lin-hi’l-i-j-rn  I  give  him  to  drink  (from  hit;  t-hi'l-i-jk  I  drink) 
t-o-n-cl-i' -j-in  I  cause  him  to  lie  down  (from  cl;  t-col-o-jk  I  lie 
down) 

Note. — Certain  verbs  may  be  used  both  intransitive  and  transi¬ 
tive  : 

tupa'urkin  I  drink  fii'rdq  da'gte  napa'unea  they  have 

drunk  two  pieces  of  bark  tea 

fie'us’qdt  gi'ulin  the  woman  Ta'rvfia  g.i'ulin  the  Tan' Hit  told 
said  98.7  him  98.5 
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2.  te-fi(l)  TO  MAKE  something  (Kor.  Kam.  ta—fi[l]).  This  may 

be  related  to  the  verb  tepki  (Kor.  Kara,  taiki)  to  make. 

tirvu' furkin  he  makes  sharp  things,  i.  e.,  arms  (stem  irv); 
Kor.  Kam.  tisvi'nikm 

A 

m tepl ehnile' tqin  she  made  boots  for  him  112.24  (stem  plek- 
boots;  -let  frequentative  [§  110.53]) 

When  this  prefix  is  used  with  verbs,  the  additional  prefix  inen-  (Kor. 
Kam.  inan-)  is  generally  inserted.  It  indicates  the  transitive. 
The  meaning  of  the  compound  is  causative. 

tinenye 'nnirkin  (Kor.  Kam.  tinanya'nnikm )  you  make  him 
come 

tengntemgi'nrrkm  you  cause  it  to  create  itself,  and  from  this 
the  noun  Tenanto' ingin 1  (Kor.  Kam.  Tengnto'mvin)  one  who 
causes  things  to  create  themselves  (i.  e.,  Creator) 
tengnyi'lfi-ora'weLan  a  person  who  causes  one  to  give  (i.  e. 
beggar) 

3.  re — n(l)  expresses  the  desiderative  (Kor.  Kam.  ya — The 

prefix  and  suffix  of  these  forms  are  identical  with  those  of  the 
future,  but  the  suffix  is  placed  immediately  following  the 
stem  and  is  itself  followed  by  the  suffixes  belonging  to  the 
tenses. 

rapa'whirkm  (Kor.  Kam.  yapa’whekin)  he  desires  to  drink 
(stem:  Ch.  upau ,  Kor.  Kam.  apaw) 
rerku’ rfarkin  (stem  rkur)  (Kor.  Kam.  yaikti'ynikin  [stem  ikuy]) 
he  desires  to  buy 

rantg'ninoi  he  wanted  to  come  out  83.10  (stem  nto  to  come  out; 
-nno  to  begin) 

rav&tha' n‘na  do  vou  want  to  die?  67.1  (stem  vie  to  die;  -that 

A  A  6  A  J  o 

[§  110.66]) 

nire' vtfnqin  he  wants  to  die  99.27 
nerelifnirkm-i-git  they  want  to  see  thee  19.6 

Koryak: 

tiyayi'lqatifi  I  want  to  sleep  Kor.  30.3 
tiyayai'tin  I  want  to  go  home  Kor.  30.5 

ganka' wlinau  ya! s’qanfiik  they  ceased  to  wish  to  go  Kor.  58.2 

4.  e — hi,  e—hd  (Kor.  Kam.  a — ki,  a—ka\  Kor.  Par.,  e~ki, 

a—ke\  Kamchadal  — ki  —  ft,  —(fi)kin,  nkan)  negation, 
expressing  without  — . 

i This  form  is  different  from  the  form  for  he  creates  them.  The  “Creator  is  therefore,  even  in 
grammatical  form,  only  a  “  Weltgestalter." 
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The  compounds  formed  with  e — Id  are  nominal.  They  are 
formed  from  both  nominal  and  verbal  basis. 

anvenauka' gti  gewku'hin  he  tied  her  to  an  unbroken  (reindeer) 
50.12  ( nvineu  to  break  a  reindeer;  -gti  allative  [§  40];  ge — 
lin  [§  74];  wkut  to  tie) 
elile'ki  eyeless 

aa'lake  a  person  without  knife 
eni'nmki  nameless  one  (  =  fourth  finger) 

Koryak: 

|  a'xgike  kuma'ti  the  hairless  one  grew  angry  Kor.  24.8 
The  compounds  formed  with  e — kd  are  used  as  complements  of  the 
verb. 

equ'likd  qd?ie'lhitik  make  yourselves  voiceless  60.10 

i'mhka  titva'a£k  I  was  without  water 

ake'rika  ne’lyi £  it  became  lightless  94.11 

eni'nqdikd  nere'tcimuk  we  shall  be  made  childless  39.4 

res‘qi'wkwi£  a'kerka  he  entered  without  clothing  35.10 

a'kerka  nan  ra'gtie £  he  came  home  without  clothing  35.10 

aiwa'nka  mitme'l  we  came  to  be  without  an  Aiwan  47.12 
0  © 

aqami'tvdka  titva’ak  not  eating  I  was 
awgetkmka  not  saying  anything  26.6 
e’Le  e’lqdtd  not  going  46.8 
aurrike  gti  not  appearing  66.10 
aa'lomka  heedless  67.9 
e' Le  eu'rretkd  not  appearing  62.1 

akerkitviv at  they  took  off  clothes  (they  became  without  cloth¬ 
ing)  47.5 

e' gripgi*  awgentoya' nvuka  she  felt  pain  the  breathless  one  63.8 
(e' grip  to  feel  pain;  -gi£  [§  64];  wgi-  breath;  nito  to  go  out; 
-yanv  verbal  noun  [§104.38]) 

eqdnne'tkd  gene' Lin  he  had  become  without  moaning  (i.e.,  he 
had  ceased  moaning)  34.7 

etE'lkd  nine'lqin  he  came  to  be  without  suffering  25.11 
Koryak : 

akmi'nika  gi'Linat  childless  they  were  Kor.  43.8 
aqalhai'aka  qiti'ykm-i'-gi  not  crying  be!  Kor.  37.1 
akle'woka  tma£'hk  without  bread  I  remained  Kor.  16.2 
ava'leika  yana£la' ntik  you  will  be  without  blubber  Kor.  80.13 
gdmna'n  ui'na  yi'nna  ei'hka  ti'ntiga£n  (Chukchee  gumnaJn 
e' Le  rdvnut  e'ilkd  ti'ntidsn)  I  not  anything  (not)  given  I  had  to 
him 

In  some  cases,  particularly  with  ui'na  nothing,  there  is  nothing, 
the  forms  in  -ka  appear  apparently  predicative,  presumably  with 
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omission  of  a  predicate  of  existence.  More  frequently  the  forms  in 
-ledlin  are  used  as  predicative  forms  (see  p.  824) 

ui'na  aa'rdka  nothing,  houseless  (i.  e.,  there  was  nothing,  not 
[even]  a  house)  31.7 

ui'na,  eleu' tiled  nothing,  headless  (i.  e.,  there  was  nothing,  not 
[even]  a  head)  47.8 

ui'na  epi'nled  (Kor.  Par.  e  ie  epi'nke)  there  is  no  powder 
Koryak: 

ui'fta  afta' votifilea  he  had  no  wife  Kor.  50.5 
ui'fta  a'nvillea  he  did  not  stop  Kor.  51.8 
ui'fta  ava'leilea f  is  there  no  blubber?  Kor.  80.12 
ui'fta  leama'leanu  anaf'lea  (I)  did  not  become  a  kamak  Kor.  88.10 
ui'fta  ane' Ihiyipnuka  (we)  do  not  eat  inner  skin  Kor.  49.1 
Transitive  verbs,  when  adding  e — led  to  the  stem,  have  a  passive 
meaning;  with  the  prefix  ine-  placed  immediately  preceding 
the  stem,  they  have  active  meaning. 

Passive: 

anintofta' tka  n'tirkin  you  make  him  one  who  is  not  caused  to 
go  out  (i.  e.,  you  do  not  make  him  go  out)  54.10 
evegi'tkuka  teu'lanen  he  shook  what  was  not  dug  out  with  the 
nails  47.2 

enfti'uled  mi'ni'ntinet  let  us  have  them  not  sent  over  (i.  e.  I 
wish  we  had  not  sent  them)  58.2 
e'ne  enu£'lea  not  being  eaten  48.8 
alo£lea!  gti  va'lE-um  1  am  not  seen  22. 10 
eluvled  not  seen  ones  62.1 
e'ne  a'lomlea  it  was  not  heard  60.10 

Koryak : 

|  uifta  i'wlea  ga'ntilen  he  was  not  told  so  Kor.  62.3 
Active: 

ena'nmulea  vine'ntii £  thou  wilt  be  one  who  does  not  kill  99.9 
inenvente' ileal-i-git  thou  art  one  who  has  not  caused  it  to  be 
open  88.27 

inenu'ledli-muri  we  are  those  who  do  not  consume  it  35.1 
guntnai n  enalwau'lefl-e-um  I  am  not  unable  to  do  it  92.30 
inelu£'lediinet  he  has  not  seen  them  70.33 
inegite' ledlin ,  e'Le  she  does  not  look  at  me  38.31 

The  form  e—led  is  always  used  for  the  negative  imperative,  with  the 

particle  en'fte' . 

en'fte'  ene'pled  do  not  look  32.6 
en’fte'  inegite'led  do  not  look  at  her  37.9 
en’fte'  ai'pulea  do  not  put  it  on  37.8 
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en'fie'  aa'qeka  do  not  sit  down  37.13 
en'fie '  a! tmtkoka  do  not  tell  66.29 

en'fie'  aqami'tvaka  qi'tyitik  do  not  be  without  eating  64.19 
(without  verb  65.30) 

en'fie'  rirowa'ta  ata'ka  qanti'gitki  do  not  pass  it  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  70.9 

en'fie'  gi'inu  e'lhikd  do  not  attock  it  70.14 
en'fie'  ena'nmuka  don’t  kill  me!  103.30 

en'fie'  ineqe'pluka  do  not  kick  me!  31.12  (31.11  is  the  same  form 
without  en'fie') 

Koryak: 

kitta'  atawalmla'ka  do  not  look  back!  Kor.  51.6 
kitt-a' wyika  qi'thi £  do  not  eat! 

Kamchadal: 

||  jak-nu'kek  ( ksixc )  do  not  eating  (be) ! 

Without  en'fie' ,  we  find — 

ate'rgatka  do  not  cry !  7. 6 
ineqe'plnka  do  not  kick  me!  31.11 
Koryak: 

|  annuwai'ka  do  not  leave  anything!  Kor.  46.2 
Here  also  the  auxiliary  verb  is  usually  omitted. 

Apparently  in  the  form  of  an  adjective,  we  find — 

na'qam  um  e'un  aqora' inretka  Ai'wan  then,  however,  the  Aiwan, 
careless  of  the  reindeer,  .  .  .  48.6 
qora'fii  envineuka  ydhe'nnm  he  attached  an  unbroken  reindeer 
50.11 

Derived  from  the  negative  suffix  -kd  are  -kElin,  -kalin  (Kor.  Kam. 
-kalcfn),  formed  with  the  suffix  -tin  (see  §§  48,  73,  74).  This 
form,  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  -lin,  is  more  mark¬ 
edly  predicative. 
imh'kElin  he  is  waterless 
Koryak  Kamensko3re: 

I  wotta'kin  ake'ykila£n  that  one  had  no  cloths  Kor.  78.14 
Kamchadal : 

UHlkin  without  tongue 
qaqe’kan  without  nose 
ki'mma  qam  ni'kin  1  am  not  wifeless 
The  verbal  character  appears  most  clearly  with  pronouns  of  the  first 
and  second  person. 

qntg'kEl-e-git  you  do  not  go  out  54.10 
aa'lomkEl-e-qit,  vou  do  not  hear  54.11 
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glima'lk£l-e-git  you  do  not  obey  54.11 
e  Le  ena  nmitu  i' tkal-i-dm  I  do  not  become  a  murderer  24.8 
e'Le  enpilku’ wkdl-i-'um  I  am  not  vanquished  15.9 
inenvente  tkdl-i-git  thou  art  one  who  has  not  caused  it  to  be 
open  88.27 

gumna'n  enalwau'k&l-e-um  I  am  not  unable  92.30 
eiwule' tJcEli-mu'ri  we  do  not  know  it  34.8 
inenu'kali-muri  we  do  not  eat  35.1 
e'Le  aqami' tvcikal-e-um  I  did  not  eat 

Koryak  Kamenskoye: 

ui'na  awyikalai'  gum  I  did  not  eat,  but  ui'na  a'wyika  ti'tiTc  not 
eating  I  was 

ui'na-  api' nkdlaigum  I  am  without  powder 
Kamchadal: 

gam  n  u'Tcek  tsik  not  eating  I  was 
gam  nvke’fikin  ( ki'mma )  I  did  not  eat 

Examples  of  verbal  forms  of  the  third  person  are — 

e' Le  alimalau'lcElen  he  is  one  who  does  not  heed  15.12 

A  ©  A 

agio! ulkSlen  she  was  without  a  man  28.2 

amata'kelen  she  was  unmarried  28.2 

aa'lomk&len  she  did  not  listen  26.2;  54.7;  56.2 

tit  evi£'kdlin  re'mkm  formerly  people  were  death-less  42.2 

Enfa'g  iim  ELa'  &vi£,kdlin  now  the  mother  was  immortal  41.12 

JL  A  A  A 

e'Le  gnto'kElen  she  did  not  go  out  54.9  (without  e'Le  54.5) 
va'nevan  anto'kElen  not  at  all  she  went  out  54.8 

xA  O 

emite't-iim  ataa'nkElen  te'rqihn  since  she  did  not  touch  the  crv- 
ing  one  56.6 

va'nevan  eu'rrekelin  it  does  not  appear  at  all  62.2 
eres'giu'kdlin  Enain  tini't  he  himself  did  not  want  to  enter 
103.17 

emitkatvu'kElin  the  blubber  was  not  scraped  off  47.1 
nene'negai  anintofia' tkElen  she  did  not  cause  the  child  to  go 
out  54.6 

aa'lomkElenat  they  did  not  listen  13.5 
eyi'lqakElinet  they  were  not  sleeping  34.3 
ineluvkdlinet  he  has  not  seen  them  70.31 
inegite'kalin  she  did  not  look  at  me  88.31 

A  few  constructions  of  -kdlin  with  ui'nd  seem  quite  analogous  to 
forms  in  -kd  with  this  particle  (see  p.  823). 

ui'nd  aa’lomkElen  they  do  not  listen  56.2 
ui'na  ake'nkdlen  there  was  nothing,  without  light  40.9 

y\  ®  ^  -A  w 
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Enqa'n  ui'nd  tit  ene'nTcdlin  that  one  was  nothing,  before  not 
with  guardian  spirits  60.1 
Ivor,  ui'na  ama' yinkdle-i-gum  I  am  not  large 

Decidedly  nominal  is — 

elile'lcEldqdgti  little  eyeless  ones  45.1 

In  Kamchadal  the  adjective  suffix  -lax(§  112,  78)  before  the  negative 
changes  to  -lix. 

Jci'mma  qam  ululi'xkin  I  am  not  small 

Kamchadal  X’e — ki  with  intransitive  verbs,  x'e — klc  with  transi¬ 
tive  verbs,  form  the  negative.  These  are  nominal  forms, 
which  are  given  predicative  forms  by  means  of  auxil¬ 
iary  verbs  (see  p.  779). 
x’enu'lci  impossible  to  eat 
x'etxlekic  impossible  to  beat  him 

x’e  is  presumably  of  the  same  origin  as  the  particle  x'enc. 

§§  115-121.  Word-composition 
§  115.  Introductory  Remarks 

Stems  may  be  compounded  in  such  a  manner  that  one  stem  which 
qualifies  another  is  placed  before  it.  The  two  stems  together  form 
a  unit  which  takes  morphological  affixes  as  a  whole — prefixes  pre¬ 
ceding  the  first  stem,  suffixes  following  the  second  stem.  The  first 
stem,  therefore,  always  terminates  without  morphological  suffixes, 
the  second  one  begins  without  morphological  prefixes.  If  in  the  com¬ 
plex  of  stems  a  strong  vowel  or  syllable  occurs,  the  whole  complex 
takes  the  ablaut. 

main-a' ti-'kale'h-tfi! mni  (Kor.  Kam.  mciin-a' ti-Tcale'h-tu' mna)  a 
big  fat  speckled  buck 

Each  stem  ma}7  retain  the  word-forming  suffixes  or  prefixes  enumer¬ 
ated  in  §§  97-114. 

Composition  is  used  particularly  for  the  following  purposes. 

1.  When  the  secorftl  stem  is  a  noun,  the  first  element  is  an  attri¬ 
bute  of  the  second. 

2.  When  the  second  element  is  a  verb,  the  first  element  is  an 
adverbial  qualifier  of  the  second.  Here  belongs  particularly  the  case 
that  when  the  first  stem  is  a  noun,  the  second  a  verb,  the  former  is  the 

object  of  the  latter. 
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§  116.  Attributive  Composition 

Attributive  composition  of  two  nouns  is  used  when  the  first  noun 
expresses  the  particular  species  of  the  class  expressed  by  the  second 

noun.  These  are  used  in  the  absolute  form  as  well  as  with  post¬ 
positions. 

1.  The  first  element  expresses  the  particular  species  of  the  class 
expressed  by  the  second  term. 

ga'lqa-na'lhm  bird-skin  7.9 
rirka-ka'la  walrus  spirit  8.4 
pa'nvar-rirkat  two-year-old  walrus  8.10 
ri rka-npina' thin  walrus  old  man  9.6 
aiwhua' -npma' chdqqi  Eiwhue  old  man  11.10 
eiwhue' -ora' weLan  Eiwhue  person  12.4 
eiwhue' -he' ut  Eiwhue  woman  12.5 
wo'lqi-vai rge  ti  to  the  Darkness-Being-  18.11 
ora' wer-i'q' mkq  by  human  people  21.8 
a' nqa-va' irgm  sea-being  25.4 
he' Ie -he' wan  kele  wife  38.11 
aH-qla’ul  excrement  man  39.9 
poig-e'ttoet  (Kor.  Kam.  p>oig-o'  ttoot )  spear  wood 
pilvi'nti-pna'wkun  iron  file 

ra£'-pihil  (Kor.  Kam.  yaq-pi'nil  or  yaqa'-phil)  what  news  11.2 
lile'-cu'rmitd  on  the  sight  border  (  =  just  out  of  sight)  11.8 
ra' g-co'rmik  on  the  house  border  12.12 

Koryak: 

hawa'kak  daughter  Kor.  12.4 
pilvi'  nti-yi  nnala£n  with  iron  antlers  Kor.  21.8 
yilhiliu  finger-gloves  Kor.  22.2 
lawti-kilcichin  head-band  Kor.  17.12 
vai-ki' Itipilih  little  grass-bundle  Kor.  27.8 

The  following  special  cases  deserve  mention: 

The  words  qlgul  (Kor.  Kam.  qla'wul)  man,  hew  (Kor.  Kam.  haw) 
woman,  are  used  to  express  the  idea  of  the  nomen  actoris ,  and  are  com¬ 
pounded  with  verbs  as  well  as  with  nouns.  Thus  we  find — 

tu'li-hew  (Kor.  Kam.  tu'li-haw)  stealing- woman  (  =  female  thief) 
vi'n’vi-hqw  (Kor.  Kam.  vi'n’vu-haw )  secretly-acting  woman 
(  =  female  lover) 

Kor.  Kam.  tala' -qla'wul  striking-man  (  =  blacksmith) 

Compounded  with  a  noun  is — 

pilvi'riti-qla'ul  iron -man  (  =  blacksmith) 
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The  stems  qlaul  and  qlik  (Koryak  qlik)  in  first  position  express  also 
MALE. 

qla' ul-keihm  (Kor.  Kam.  qlik-kai'hin)  male  bear 

For  most  animals  the  word  du'mha  (Kor.  Kam.  tu'mna)  is  used  to 
express  the  male. 

tumna-n' rki  male  walrus 

Kor.  Kam.  iumha' -me' mil  male  thong-seal 

For  females  the  stem  hew  (Kor.  Kam.  haw)  is  used. 
he-e'kilc  (Kor.  Kam.  haw-a'kik)  daughter  28.2 
hew-kei'hin  (Kor.  Kam.  haw-kai'hin )  she-bear 
fieuwi'rit  female  soul  37.11 

The  Koryak  word  mtala£n  (Kamchadal  mtilx‘)  is  a  contraction  of 
oya'mtavila£n  person  (qla'wul  in  Koryak  desi  ates  a  male  adult 
person),  and  means  literally  the  one  who  walks  openly,  and 
is  meant  to  designate  man  as  walking  visibly,  while  the  spirits 
walk  about  invisibly.1  The  Chukchee  has  the  corresponding 
word  ora'weLan ,  which  has  the  same  derivation.  Compositions 
with  -mtalaen  are  applied  to  a  number  of  mythical  personages. 

Enni' -mtala£n  Fish-Man,  Fish- Woman 

Valvi' -mtalain  Raven-Man 

The  Chukchee  use  in  these  compositions  the  element  qlaul. 
e' nm-qla' ul  Fish-Man 

E'nni-hew  Fish- Woman 
* 

The  Kamchadal  forms  in  - mtilx *  are  probably  borrowed  from  the 
Koryak. 

eIi' Jie-mtilx'  (Koryak  live! -mtala£n)  Wild-Reindeer-Man 
tepa'  -mtalx'  (Koryak  kitepa' -ratal  a£n)  Wild-Sheep- Man 

2.  In  nouns  with  suffixes,  composition  is  used  to  express  a  number 
of  relations. 

(a)  The  material  of  which  an  object  is  made. 

ra£-kupre'tq  t^mnen  with  what  kind  of  a  net  did  he  kill  it?  {rdq 
what;  kupre  net;  tpm  to  kill) 

kg' ne-kupre' tq  t^mnen  he  killed  it  with  a  net  of  horse-hair  ( ko'ne 
horse  [from  Russian  K0in>]) 

(b)  The  idea  pertaining  to. 

talq'n-ramke'pu  tuwg’lgmgq£n  I  heard  it  from  people  of  past  times 
( telenyep  long  ago;  remk-  people;  wglom  to  hear) 

1  The  Koryak  have  also  the  term  oya'mya  for  person,  which  is  supposed  to  be  used  by  the  hostile 
spirits  only,  and  designates  man  as  the  game  pursued  by  the  spirits.  In  Chukchee  myths  the  term 
ora'wcr-va’rat  beings  walking  openly  (=siankind)  is  used 
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( c )  Parts  of  a  whole. 

ya'al-gitka'ta  geggil-ge'ptilin  he  has  kicked  him  with  the  heel  of 
the  hind-foot  ( ya'cil  hind;  gitka  foot;  -ggil  heel) 

(d)  Possession. 

gnmd'k  e'kke-nalvule'pu  qdimi'tyin  take  it  from  my  son’s  herd 
(gumuk  my  [possessive];  e'kke  son;  nclvul  herd;  -gupu  from 
[§  42,  p.  704]) 

Note. — In  Koryak  the  possessor  may  take  the  same  suffixes 
as  belong  to  the  possessed  object.  This  seems  to  be  always  the  case 
in  the  locative. 

guim'k  kme'fiiTiqo  Halvila' nqo  qakmi'tm  take  it  from  my  son’s 
herd 

8.  An  intransitive  verb  (adjective)  ma}r  be  combined  with  a  nomi¬ 
nal  stem  so  that  it  qualifies  the  latter.  These  compositions  are  used 
particularly  in  oblique  cases. 

iul-u'ttd  (Kor.  Kam.  iwl-v'tto)  with  a  long  stick 
meini-lile’t  (Kor.  Kam.  maini-lila' t)  big  eyes 
Kamchadal  pltx-ki' -stenk  in  the  large  house 

tafi-qlaul ,  pi.  tafi-qla' ulte  (Kor.  Kam.  mcilqla' wul,  dual  mal-qla'- 
wulte )  good  man 
tq' fi-um-va'hn  good  one 
rna'nu-wa’l  a  large  knife  16.1 
pu' gh-lauti' ynin  big  bare  head  27.13 
dtqd' -ke'le-fie' us'qdt  bad  kele  woman  37.11 
d^qd-gre' pqai  bad  little  song  59.5 
teg-ne' us'qdt  a  nice  woman  62.13 
nito'-6u'mni  a  shy  buck  49.5 
korga'-ca'ut  a  lively  man  40.3 
lii-ten-evi' vdlin  realty  good  cloths  having  33.3 
rig-cf'ttin  a  shaggy  dog  72.28 
elh-u'kwut  a  flat  stone  (  =  anvil)  77.12 
yitko' mk-u'kwun  divining-stone  101.3 

Koryak: 

E'nnu  mcil-fia' witkata  this  is  a  good  woman  Kor.  19.1 
mal-qla'wul  a  good  man  Kor.  19.10 
tafi-i£'yu  to  (be)  a  good  sky  Kor.  20.2 
ka'li-qa'nyan  ornamented  (spotted)  palate  Kor.  20.2 
qai-Ha'wis'qat  little  woman  Kor.  25.1 
qai-ka! mak  little  kamak  Kor.  35.5 

mal-kal-yekoi' gu-wcil  knife  with  well  ornamented  handle  Kor.  46.8. 
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4.  When  the  theme  of  a  transitive  verb  appears  as  the  first  part 
of  a  compound,  it  has  a  passive  meaning: 
teik-evi'nn  (ready)  made  clothing  86.22 
av  tti-yno-kamaanve!  ti  to  (by)  dog-snitfed-(at)-dishes  96.10 
tot-tai'Tca-lcamaanve' ti  to  newly  made  dishes  96.18 
tm'-igto'-qaio'no  to  a  newty  born  fawn  129.13 

§  117.  Incorporation  of  Noun 

A  nominal  stem  may  be  incorporated  in  the  verbal  complex,  and 
then  forms  a  unit  with  the  verbal  stem  which  it  precedes.  The  incor¬ 
porated  noun  may  express  the  subject  of  intransitive  verbs,  the  object 
or  instrument  with  transitive  verbs. 

(«)  Intransitive  verbs  which  incorporate  an  inanimate  noun  as  sub¬ 
ject  express  a  verbal  concept  relating  to  a  person. 

uwi’k  pli’tkurkin  the  body  becomes  ready 

but  twuwi'Jc-H-pdi' tkurkin  I  become  body-ready  (i.e.,  I  am  grown 
up) 

va'h  nito’rkm  (Kor.  Kam.  valla  nito’ykm)  the  knife  comes  out 
but  vala-nto'  rkm  (Kor.  Kam.  vala-nto' yk  in)  he  is  knife-coming- 
out  (i.  e.,  he  draws  his  knife) 
nuvoge' ntoqen  he  is  one  whose  breath  goes  out  126.9 
awgentoya' nvuka  he  is  without  breath  going  out  63.8 
niqolento' asn  his  voice  goes  out  127.8 
( b )  Verbs  with  incorporated  nominal  object.  It  is  hardly  feasible 
to  draw  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  verbs  with  incorporated 
object  and  the  verbal  suffixes  which  form  derivatives  of  nouns  (§  111, 
Nos.  73-77).  These  are  - futa  to  fetch,  -tuwe  to  take  off,  ip  to  put 
on  -gili  to  search  for,  -u  to  consume,  to  eat.  Owing  to  their 
meaning,  these  would  hardly  be  expected  to  occur  without  object,  and 
they  are  always  suffixed  to  it — or  the  object  is  always  incorporated  with 
them.  In  the  texts  the  incorporated  object  is  used  most  frequently  in 
phrases  in  which  the  action  is  performed  habituall}7  on  a  certain  ob¬ 
ject,  although  incorporated  forms  that  express  single  actions  that  are 
not  performed  habitually  are  not  absent.  On  the  whole,  this  process 
does  not  appear  very  frequently  in  the  texts. 

tiqaanma'tirkin  (Kor.  Kam.  tiqoyanma' tekin)  orll  slaughter  rein- 
tinmi'rkin  qa'at  (Kor.  Kam.  tmme'kin  qoya!wge)\  deer 
qena-take'thi-lpi'nfige e  me  meat  give! 

gumni'n  e'lak  qd-Tcale' tel-lpi' nfi-gm  my  son  money-give  him! 
u' tti-mle' rkm  (Kor.  Kam.  u-mla’ylcin)  he  breaks  a  stick 
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ri'lhi-dvi'rkin  (Kor.  Kam.  yi’lhi-cvi'ykiv)  he  cuts  a  finger 
kale' -ipilrkin  (Kor.  Kam.  panka-ipe’km)  he  puts  on  a  cap 
qaa-nma' arkin  (Kor.  Kam.  qoya-nma! tekin)  he  slaughters  reindeer 
tikoininto' rkm  I  take  out  glasses 
tileu' tipi' gtirkin  I  have  a  headache 
geleu' tilvilin  he  cut  off  her  head  86.7 
nilautipa' tqen  she  boiled  heads  43.12 
nadipa'tinat  they  boiled  fat  14.7 
nenavenpa' tqen  he  put  cloths  on  him  127.1 
mmpetare’ra  let  us  search  for  food  119.18 
valamna'hn  knife-whetter  (vala  knife)  44.4 
mqaa'  nmatqen  he  slaughtered  reindeer  48.8,  11 
niquimeviriu' gin  he  turned  the  upper  part  of  his  trousers  outside 
(qu'yiin  upper  part  of  trousers;  viriu  to  turn  out)  46.7 
geleutirgi'tkuta  scratching  the  head  126.7 
nenaveruwanla' qen  he  asks  for  clothing  126.10 
ke'rgupge£  he  put  on  the  dress  52.9 
qdre'  thupge£  follow  the  trail !  52.8 
iiLi-lovk  looking  for  the  entrance  131.1 
nitiLare'rqen  searching  for  the  entrance  131.1 
qnaunra'  gtatye£  take  your  wife  home!  115.8 
va'la-ri' nfa  knife  holding  106.13 

gina'n  inenmuLigrele'  t-i-git  thou  art  the  cause  of  blood-vomiting 
93.11 

ovtiqa' -penfa' tye£  they  attacked  the  bears  115.12 
Koryak: 

gayufiyupe' nyilenau  they  attacked  the  whale  Kor.  41.3 
gaqoleya'  wage '(qole  voice;  lya'wa  to  use)  use  your  voice  !  Kor.  48.7 
qangekiplena' nu  (to  be  used)  to  strike  the  fire  with  Kor.  30.7 
gavanmntalen  she  lost  a  tooth  (pa' nnilnm  tooth)  Kor.  32.8 
The  attributes  of  the  object  may  be  included  in  the  compound. 

ti-maini-lau' ti-pi' gtirkin  (Kor.  Kam.  ti-mai  ' ni-\a! wti-pi'ktikin)  I 
much  head  suffer 

Verbs  with  incorporated  object  are  intransitive.  They  may  be  made 
transitive,  however,  when  they  are  referred  to  a  new  object. 

qaanma! arkin  he  slaughters  reindeer 
qaanrni'rkm  he  slaughters  reindeer  for  him 

tiri'l/udvi'git  (Kor.  Kam.  tiyi’lhicvi' gi)  I  finger-cut  thee  (i.  e.,  I  cut 
your  finger) 

In  a  number  of  Koryak  examples  verbs  with  incorporated  object 
appear  as  elements  of  incorporated  complexes.  In  these  cases  they 
are  always  treated  as  intransitive  verbs. 
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qim-a£'lu-6u' bu-naw-i-um  hard-excrement-eating-woman  am  I  Kor. 
47.4 ' 

tigi'lfiu-fia'  w-iy-um  snowshoe-strings-eating-woman  am  I  Kor.  47.4 
(c)  Verbs  with  incorporated  noun  expressing  instrumentality. 
e tti-kipbe'wa  by  striking  with  a  stick  48.10 
ni-ke'  g-tegilifiitku'  qinet  groping  about  with  the  palms  73.26 
gamoLetifio’laat  they  are  covered  with  blood  91.27 
Koryak: 

I  bihnmili&a!  tikin  he  licked  with  the  tongue  Kor.  56.3 

§  118.  Composition  of  Verbal  Stems 

Compounds  consisting  of  two  verbal  stems  are  quite  common.  In 
all  of  these  the  first  stem  appears  as  qualifier  of  the  second  stem. 

te'rgi-pli'tko  finished  crying  27.11 
a'un-re'na-tila' gti  with  easy  flying  motion  16.8 
nu-waqe-tva  qenat  sitting  they  were  62.9 

qami-pli'tkuk(KoY.  Kam.  a? wyi-plitbuk)  eating  finishing  (i.  e.  after 
the  meal)  33.11  contains  the  stem  of  the  compound  verb 
qarm-tva  to  eat. 

vi' yi-tlui' wunin  breathing  he  drew  them  in  61.4 
Koryak: 

ga-mlawa-nka'w-len  she  ceased  to  dance  Kor.  48.6 
g-awya' -nkaw-len  he  refused  to  eat  Kor.  51.3 
gen'abixbat-paa-nvo' -lenat  to  send  them  away  ceased  began  they 
Kor.  72.2 

§  119.  Adverbial  Composition 

Intransitive  verbs  are  combined  with  verbal  stems  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  are  with  nouns,  and  then  assume  adverbial  functions. 
Stems  expressing  modality,  quality,  quantity,  appear  frequently  in 
this  position.  The  forms  are  quite  analogous  to  those  treated  in 
§  116.3. 

/ 

ine- tefi-mp i'lkuum  thou  hast  well  vanquished  me  17.7 

qa-tan-yoro-tuhwa' t-ye  arrange  the  sleeping-room  well  58.6 

tur-qi'tilin  newly  frozen  13.7 

tur-ure' tilin  newly  born  21.6 

ter-kalefiTio’ qenat  newly  adorned  ones  29.1 

lie-fear auf tile  truly  wife-seeking  57.1 

atqa'-rlala  badly  pursued  17.6 

tur-ewJcwe' tyie  he  departed  just  now 

ti-ten-yilqd'tya£k  (Kor.  Kam.  ti-mal-yilqa' tik)  I  slept  well 
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Koryak: 

aqaLapfavo' ykm  looks  badly  Kor.  13.8 
ga-aqai' paLen  it  fitted  badly  Kor.  34.9 
ga-qayidhilannivo'Ien  it  began  to  be  a  little  light  Kor.  18.1 
ga-qa' yi-culin  he  chopped  it  small  Kor.  53.6 
tan-a! wy envoi  he  began  to  eat  well  Kor.  20.7 
ga-mal-mai'  vulen  he  bit  well  Kor.  41.4 
ga-mal-hinta' wlen  he  fled  well  Kor.  41.7 
ga-tuyi-kmina'  t-i-gum  I  have  recently  given  birth  Kor.  64.13 
Verbal  nouns  are  treated  in  the  same  way. 

a'ndhi-tva'rJcm  (Kor.  Kam.  a' yitni-tva' ykm)  you  are  lying  on  the 
side 

§  120 •  Multiple  Composition 

Compound  terms  may  include  more  than  two  elements  of  the  classes 
described  in  the  preceding  sections. 

a£qd'£-lu'mni-ne'us‘qdt  (Kor.  Kam.  ago! -lu'mna-na! wis'qat)  a  bad, 
lazy  woman 

dauduwa' - gai'midi -lau'Uifnn  reindeer -breeder -rich -man  R59.4. 
tctn-e' tti-ten-poi' gin  a  good,  heavy  ice-spear 

ti-mei' ni-leu' ti-pigtirkin  (Kor.  Kam.  ti-maini-lau'ti-pi'Jctikin)  1 
greatly  head  am  aching 
qine-6i' in-mi' mli-i'lhi£  give  me  warm  water! 
itu-vogi-ne' iirkm  heavily  breathing  he  becomes  (i.  e.  he  sighs) 
nel-ep-nlhi' limn  thimble-put-on-finger,  the  second  finger 
t-uwa?' quli-lqar-re' thit  I  husband-destined  for  brought  to  thee 
(i.  e.  I  brought  you  a  suitor) 

Other  examples  have  been  given  before. 

§  121*  Composition  in  Kamchadal 

The  composition  of  words  in  Kamchadal  is  quite  similar  to  that 
of  Chukchee  and  Koryak. 

ke'li-yu' nyubx  (Chukchee  Jceli'li-re£w)  spotted  whale 
However,  the  collected  texts  show  that  the  use  of  compounds  is 
much  more  restricted.  Besides,  constructions  are  found  that  do  not 
agree  with  the  synthetic  method  of  Chukchee  and  Koryak. 

ni’mcx'in  p!U!  child  being  a  woman  (i.  e.,  daughter) 
(Chukchee  nee’kiJc,  Kor.  Kam.  naw-a’JcaJc  woman-child) 

In  Kamchadal  ololaxi£n  ki’sti£nc  small  little  houses  the  adjec¬ 
tive  remains  an  independent  word,  as  is  indicated  by  its  being  in 

the  plural  form. 
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§  122.  Consonantic  Shifts 

It  has  been  stated  before  that  the  consonants  l  and  b  are  closely  re¬ 
lated.  A  comparison  of  the  parallel  forms  in  l  and  b  show  that  the 
former  sound  applies  often  to  generalized  terms  and  continued  actions, 
while  the  latter  expresses  the  special  term  and  single  momentary 
action.  This  explanation  applies  well  enough  in  some  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  examples,  but  not  by  any  means  in  all  of  them. 

It  would  seem  as  though  this  process  were  no  longer  free.  Still,  a 
few  times  I  heard  the  change  introduced  as  though  it  were  still 
functional : 

palomtE'lirkin  and  pabovitE'lirkin  he  listened 
The  following  examples  will  illustrate  the  differences  in  meaning  of 
the  parallel  forms: 
leivu,  beivu  to  walk 
l  forms: 

ga' mga-notai' pu  nilei' vuqinet  they  traveled  through  every  country 
17.9 

gamga-vairge'pijL  nilei'vuqin  he  traveled  to  ever}’-  being  18.5 
nute's’qak  pagtalkoi'pu  nilei'vuqin  he  traveled  through  the  clefts 
of  the  ground  22.6 

yei'velqai  lev! lik'd  ralai' vinnoi  an  orphan  child  shall  (from  now  on) 
travel  alone  24.10 

keimi'tild  lei'vuk  rde'nutqditi  ge'ila  to  traveling  shaman  small 
things  must  be  given  25.9 

gumna'n  atba'ta  lei'wukin  mi'ilhir  ’  give  you  the  means  of  trav¬ 
eling  secretly  93.4 

atba'ta  qdlei'wui e  walk  about  in  secret!  93.5 

notai'pu  lei'wulit  hi'ninet  he  saw  them  walking  about  in  the  coun¬ 
try  113.11 

ia'm  nilei' vutku-i-gir  why  don’t  thou  wander  about  (all  the  time)? 
87.18 
b  forms: 

lautitkina! ta  bei'wutkui  he  walked  (for  a  little  while)  on  the  heads 

8.6 

kita'm  mibei vutkudek  let  me  go  79.27;  80.10 
qla'ul  pu!ki'rgie  beivutkulm  a  man  arrived  walking  86.26 
irga'tik  ebei'vutkukd  mi'tycfk  tomorrow  not  walking  let  me  be!, 
i.  e.,  tomorrow  I  shall  not  go  87.9 
ne'me  bei'vutkui£  again  he  went  87.25;  88.1 

ne'me  bvei!  vutkurkm  again  he  was  going  (for  a  short  while  and 
once  only)  88.7 
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luwi  (initial),  Ivi  (medial);  duwi  (initial),  dvi  (medial)  to  cut 
l  forms: 

geleu' tilvilin  the  head  was  cut  off  86.7 
6  forms: 

nebvitkui' vuden  they  cut  it  off  27.3 

nine'tviqin ,  nine'nuqin  he  cut  it  and  ate  it  43.10  (see  also  72.18) 
nicvi' tkurkin  r^w  he  was  cutting  the  whale  (when  the  other 
arrived  46.10) 

lela'lhiclun  gecvi'lin  he  cut  the  eye  106.19 
ginone'ti  tuwi’nin  he  cut  it  in  the  middle  109.33 
kile  (initial),  rkile  (medial);  ki£  (initial),  rkice  (medial)  to  follow 
asqa'-rkila  difficult  to  be  pursued  17.6 
kileu'  milva! wkwa£n  I  should  not  be  able  to  follow  17.5 
kila'wke £  she  followed  31.2  (here  a  single  act) 

Tale'nin  he  gave  pursuit  to  him  57.8 
6  form: 

Tataula' tye1  he  ran  off  quickly  57.5 
Tapi  (initial),  rTapl  (medial);  Ta_p6  (initial),  rhipd  (medial)  to  strike 
l  forms: 

Ta’plinen  urn  leu'tik  he  struck  it  on  the  head  (as  he  was  accustomed 
to  do)  110.26 

ga'rkiphlen  he  struck  her  (until  she  let  go)  31.4 
6  forms: 

E'niTat  Tapcif tkanen  suddenly  he  struck  it  35.11 
nineninnuteu' gin  etti-Tapbe'wa  he  makes  it  swollen  by  striking 
with  sticks  48.10 

nenarkipceu' gin  he  gave  it  a  push  53.5 
lilep  (initial),  Lep  (medial);  titep  (initial),  tep  (medial) 
l  forms: 

lile'pgi £  she  looked  up  7.6;  79.11;  see  also  107.14 
gaLe’pgi £  look  up!  79.11;  see  also  107.14 
lile' ptirTcin* he  looks  on 
6  form: 

6ide'pgi£  they  looked  about  86.22 
ntite'urTan  he  inspects 
talaiwu ,  tacaiwu  to  strike 

nitalai' wugen  they  strike  him  59.7 
natatai' wuan  they  struck  him  once  59.5 

ph ,  p£i  to  finish 

uwi'lc  pli'tkurkin  his  body  becomes  ready 

tuwi'k-i-p6if tkurkm  I  become  ready-bodies,  i.  e.,  grown  up 
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-Iqiu  verbal  suffix  expressing  requested  action;  -s’qiu  verbal  suffix 
expressing  single  action 
l  form: 

nitule' Iqiuqinet  they  would  come  to  steal  13.4 
t  (s’)  forms: 

ganto'  s’qealen  he  rushed  out  57.11 
qdmg  gens' qi'wkutki  go  and  wake  them  up  at  once  56.3 
-liku  among  a  number;  -tiku  INSIDE 
l  form: 

utti'liku  among  the  trees 
t  forms : 

ple'kitiku  in  a  boot  43.4 
wus' qu'mtiku  in  the  darkness  34.5 
- qal ,  -qat  by  the  side  of 

ragro'lminqal  from  the  rear  side  of  the  house  51.10 
gimkqa't  by  thy  side  9.3 
- Iqdn ,  -s'qdn  top  1 
l  form: 

koivi’lqan  top  of  glacier  91.16 
t  form: 

gi’this'qan  surface  of  lake  144.3 
nute's’qan  surface  of  ground  98.24 

mel-,  met  like  to 
l  form: 

mel-uwdv  qut  it  seems  my  husband  49.9 
6  forms: 

met-dv qdlpe  somewhat  quick  45.10 
mat-eto' pel  somewhat  a  little  better  135.7 
A  number  of  nouns  show  generally  the  l  forms,  but  have  in  cases 
when  parts  of  the  object  or  special  forms  of  the  object  are  named 
6  forms. 

ye'li clun  tongue  40.10  yeti' tkithin  tip  of  tongue  40.4 

n'lhin  fingers  ntfii'tkm  finger-tips 

(qlik)  man  qdtiki'thetq  the  man  trans¬ 


formed  (similar  to  a  man) 2 


u'nel  thongseal 


uneti'chin  thong  of  thongseal 
skin  102.13,  30 


memil  seal 


memite  thin  thong  of  seal  skin 


134.31 


‘See  also  -Iqdn  abounding  in  (§104.39). 

*See  Publications  of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  Vol.  VII,  p.  449. 
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muLi  blood 

Also: 

tEl  sick 
Id£,ls  winter 

To  this  group  may  be  added,  as 
cific  character  of  the  term : 


gamote'pilen  full  of  dried  blood 

68.2 

tE'lirgin  disease  133.7 
6de'cE  cold 

also  differing  in  regard  to  the  spe- 


lu£'rkin  he  sees 

lele'lhm  mitten 
li'glig  egg 
velo'lhin  ear 

vilu' ptirkin  he  marks  the  ear 
(of  the  reindeer) 


tu£-tu' mgm  or  lu£-tu'mgin  old 
acquaintance  (  =  seeing  com¬ 
panion) 

te-mingi'  Lihm  glove  (  =  mitten 
hand) 

tigi'-ttim  egg-shell  (  =  egg- 
bone) 

vilu'-ttim  or  vitu'-ttim  auricu¬ 
lar  bone 

evitu'ptiki  (reindeer)  without 
ear-mark 


Attention  may  also  be  called  to  the  relation  between  the  nominal 
endings  -thin  and  -Ihin,  which  have  been  treated  in  §§52,  53,  and  which 
may  also  be  considered  from  this  point  of  view,  -Ihin  being  used  in 
nouns  with  indefinite  meaning,  -thin  in  those  indicating  particular 
representation  of  the  class  of  object. 

In  other  cases  the  forms  in  l  and  t,  while  related,  do  not  differ  in 
their  more  or  less  specific  character,  but  in  other  ways: 


qulile' erkm  he  cries 

gemle'lin  it  is  broken 
umi’lm  d£lo'fiet  the  whole  day 

afiqa'li-rg'mkin  maritime  peo¬ 
ple 

li'fiihn  the  hearty  one,  avenger 
(from  li'filin  heart,  lifale' er¬ 
km  he  avenges) 


qutite'erkin  he  shouts,  makes  a 
noise 

gemte'tkulin  broken  to  pieces 
umi'ti-to'fiet  or  timi' t-d£to' net 
a  long  time 

afiqa'  ti-ra'  mkm  reindeer-breed¬ 
ers  who  come  in  summer  to 
the  seashore 

tine' erkm  he  yearns  for  some¬ 
thing 


§§  123-124.  Numerals 

§  123.  Introductory  Remarks 

The  system  of  numbers  is  derived  from  manual  concepts.  Even 

the  expression  to  count  really  means  to  finger  (Chukchee  ri'lhirkin , 

Kor.  Kam.  yilne'kin,  he  counts  [from  stem  nlh -,  Kor.  Kara,  yilh,  fin- 
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ger]  ).  In  a  number  of  cases  the  relations  between  the  numerals  and 
manual  concepts  can  easily  be  given. 


Chukchee 

mi' Linen 


am-niro'  otken 


qon’a'  drnken 


mrngi'tken 


Kor.  Kam. 

mi' Linen 


qonya'adimn 


mmgi'tden 


kilhi'nken 


qli'kkin  belong-  qlik 

ING  TO  A  MAN 


five 


eight 


nine 


ten 


fifteen 


twenty 


From  stem 

ming  hand  (con¬ 
tracted  from  the 
absolute  form 
mingi'  nfiin) 
am-niro'ken  just 

THE  THIRD  (i.  e., 

of  the  second 
hand) 

qon-ya'ati  (Kor. 
Kam.  qon -ya'wabi 
probably  one  be¬ 
hind  i.  e.,  one  fin¬ 
ger  left  over) 
belonging  to  the 
hands,  refers  evi¬ 
dently  to  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the 
count  on  two 
hands 

may  be  derived 
from  stem  gitka'lh 
foot,  referring  to 
the  five  toes  of 
the  first  foot, 
added  to  the  ten 
fingers 

a  man,  refers  to  all 
the  fingers  and 
toes.  The  form 
qlik  is  obsolete  in 
both  languages. 


Larger  numbers  are  composed  with  qli'kkin  or  with  the  ordinary 
modern  word  qla'ul  (Kor.  Kam.  qla'wid )  man. 


The  term  qlig-qli'kkit  or  qli'kkin  qla'ul  four  hundred  is  the  high¬ 
est  term  of  the  older  Chukchee  numeration.  Every  number  higher 


than  four  hundred  is  called  giyeu' -te' gin  limit  of  knowledge.  In 
modern  times  this  term,  under  Russian  influence,  has  been  applied 
to  express  the  idea  of  one  thousand.  This  recalls  the  old  Russian 
term  for  ten  thousand  TMa  (Greek  fjujpcaf),  which  literally  signifies 

DARKNESS. 
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In  Chukchee,  11,  12,  13,  etc.,  contain  the  particle  pa'rol  (also  pro¬ 
nounced  pa! rot)  besides.  This  element,  however,  may  be  omitted. 
It  is  not  used  in  Koryak.  The  numbers  9,  14,  19,  99,  are  negative 
verbal  forms  containing  the  negative  prefix  and  suffix  t—k&hn  (see 
§  HI,  4). 

ammgitkau'kMen  not  being  the  tenth 
akilhinkau'kElen  not  being  the  fifteenth,  etc. 

When  used  as  nouns,  all  numerals  may  take  post-positions.  When 
numerals  stand  with  nouns  with  post-positions,  they  form  compounds 
with  the  nouns  for  which  the  stems  without  affixes  are  used. 

mmgit-kale' tela  tatihi-pli'tkoaek  I  pay  my  debt  with  ten  rubles 
paper  money  ( mm  git  ten;  kale'tol  scratched  one;  -a  instru¬ 
mental;  t-  I;  atih  debt \phtko  to  finish) 

Numerals  are  also  compounded  with  personal  pronouns. 


Chukchee 

‘hire-mu' ri 


Kor.  Kam. 


hi'  y  e-mu'  yi 
hiyo’ -mu'yu 
hi'ye-tu'yi 
hiye'  thei'  ti 


we  two 
we  three 
ye  two 
they  two 


hi  r  o' -mgr  e 
hi're-tu'ri 
hii'e'rgeri 


Numeral  adverbs  are  formed  with  the  suffix,  -c<j,  -tg  (Kor.  Kam.  - ta ) 
(see  §  112,  81),  from  the  stems  of  the  cardinal  numbers,  except  qune'tg 
once  (Kor.  gu'n'at  Kor.  53.2),  which  is  derived  from  gun  single. 
hlra'ta  giun'kinek  on  passing  the  year  a  fourth  time  12.8 
Distributives  are  formed  with  the  suffix  -yut;  (Kor.  Kam.  -yut 
[dual \-yu’vogi  [pl.],  see  §  112,  80),  from  the  stems  of  the  cardinal 
numbers.  In  Chukchee  they  have  also  the  prefix  em-  just  (§  113,  7). 
Ordinals  are  expressed  by  the  verbalized  numerals,  except  one. 
hirege'urkm  (Kor.  Kam.  hiyegi'wikm)  he  is  double,  he  is  the 
second 

Collective  forms  are  derived  from  the  numerals  with  the  suffix, 
-nleh  (Kor.  Kam.  -lah)  (see  §  124,  p.  841). 

The  Kamchadal  numerals  have  almost  been  lost,  and  their  place 
has  been  taken  by  Russian  numerals.  Only  the  first  four  numer¬ 
als  are  still  in  use,  side  by  side  with  their  Russian  equivalents. 
The  word  lune'jm  he  counts  is  also  derived  from  the  stem  lyx 
finger  (absolute  form  ly.xly.xt ). 
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Numerals 

Cardinal 

Iterative 

Ordinal 

1 

koni'fi 

qun 

2 

kasx ,  ka'cix 

ntel 

nte'lfiin 

3 

6ok 

tol 

to’laiia 

4 

tak 

tal 

ta'lafia 

ka'cix  kcxo£n  two  dogs 
ka'cxa£n  li£l  two  mittens 
6o'ka£n  kexo£n  three  dogs 

Kamchadal  qun  may  be  compared  with  Kor.  Kam.  qun  single. 
Kamchadal  cok  may  be  compared  with  Kor.  Kam.  nlyo'x  three. 
Kamchadal  tak  may  be  compared  with  Kor.  Paren  filya'x  four. 
(perhaps  from  an  older  form  filca'x ) 


§  124,  Cardinal  Numbers  and  Other  Derivatives 


Chukchee 

1  Enne’n Enne'  - 
n’6e£n 


2  ni'rdq 

3  Mro'q 

4  nlra'q 

5  mi' Linen 

6  Enna'n  mi' Linen 

7  neraf  -mi' Linen 

8  am-niro' otken 


9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


qon'a'crnlcen 
■  ammgitkau'le  e  - 
len 

mmgi'tken 
mingi'tilc  En- 
ne'w  pa' rol 
mingi'tilc  ni'rd 
pa'rol 

mingi'tilc  nlro' 
pa'rol 

{mingi'tilc  nira' 
pa'rol 

alcilhmlc  au'lc  £- 
len 

lcilhi'nken 


Koryak  Kamenskoye 

Enna'n 

ni'yax 
nlyo'x 
na'yax 
mi' Linen 
Enna’n -mi' Linen 
rta'  a-mi'  Linen 
nlyo'  -mi'  Lifien 

qonya'  aernin 

mmgi'tten 
mingi'tilc  Enna'n 

mingi'tilc  ni'yax 

mingi'tilc  nlyo'x 


mingi'tilc  fia’yax 


mingi'tilc  mi' Linen 


Koryak  Paren 

Enne' n’ 

ni'tax 
nlyo'x 
niya'x 
mi' Linen 


mmgi'tken 
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16  kilhi'mlcEnne'n *  mmgi'tik  Enna'n  m.i'- 
pa'rol  Linen 

kilhi'nik  nlra' 

pa  rol  mmgi'tik  qonya'  admin 

elikkeu'kjilin 

20  qli'kkin  qhk 

21  qli'kkik  Enne'n • 

pa' rol 

30  qli'kkig  mingi'-  [ql/kik  mmgi'tden 
tkenpa'rol  iniyo'x  mi'ngitu 

40  fix'  raq-qli'kkin 

50  ni'rdq-q  li'kkig 
mmg i' tken 
pa'rol 
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60  niro' q-qle'kken 


80  fllra' q-qle'kken 

99  amiLifiqlekkau'  - 
k&len 


ni'yax  qh'kit 
na'yax  mi'ngitu 

ni'yax  qli'kit  e'n’ki 
mmgi'tden 
mi' Linen  mi'ngi  tu 
niyo'x  qh'ku 
Enna'n  miLinen  mi'n¬ 
gitu 

fia'yax  qh'ku 
fiiyo’x  mi'Lifien  mi'n¬ 
gitu 


100 

200 


miLinqle'kken 


VmiLifien  qh'ku 
[mmgi'tden  mi'ngitu 
mingitqle'kken  mmgi'tden  qh'ku 
100  qlig-qli'kkin  qhk-qh'ku 

Numerals  are  verbalized  by  the  suffix  -eu  (Kor.  Kam.  -aw,  -( i)w ). 

Chukchee  Kor.  Kam. 

Tiireqe' urkm  fliyeqi'wikm  he  is  double,  he  is  the 

second 

Ttlroqa'urkm  filyoqa'wekm  he  is  threefold,  he  is 

the  third 

-nlefi  (Kor.  Kam.  -lafl)  with  numerals  form  collective  terms. 

Chukchee  Kor.  Kam. 

snne' nlefi  Enna'nlan  a  single  one 

nire' nlefi  niya'qlafi  two  together 

nlrg'nlan  niyo'qlan  three  together 

nlra'nlafi  naya'qlan  four  together 
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§  125-131.  Adverbs. 

§  125.  MODAL  ADVERBS. 

Modal  adverbs  are  formed  by  means  of  the  inclusive  affix 
n(i)-eu,  (Kor.  Kam.  n(i)-au)  (see  p.  810.)  These  forms  are  parallel 
to  the  adjective  form  n(i)-qin  (see  §  49). 

nime'leu  well  (Kor.  Kam.  mma'lau)  stem  Ch. mel  (Kor.  Kam  mol) 
nime'leu  qatva'e  be  kind  (to  us) !  a  common  form  of  prayer. 
nimei'neu  ga'tvulen  a£'ttin  he  made  a  great  promise,  a  dog  101.21 
nu'mkeu  ki'wkiw  ni'nelqin  the  nights  passed  (there)  became 
many  108.8  ( ki'wkiw  is  sing.;  nti'mkeu  adverb). 

These  forms  however  are  not  used  very  frequently,  especially  in 
Koryak.  In  most  cases  they  are  replaced  by  adverbial  composition 
(see  §  119,  p.  832). 

Kamchadal  - q  designates  adverbs. 

dmq  deeply  (adjective  o’mlax  deep) 
me’caq  far  (adjective  me’balax  distant) 
kH'jhiq  shallowly  (adjective  Tdi'jhilax  shallow) 

Note. — I  have  found  a  few  forms  in  Kamchadal  which  corre¬ 
spond  to  Koryak  forms: 

ri’mi'ta  (Kor.  Kam.  rCmi'tau)  warily  (adjective  n'mi'tqin ) 
nu'ra*  far. 

Other  adverbs  of  modality  are  derived  from  verbal  stems  in  an 
irregular  manner. 

a'tqeuma  (Kor.  Kam.  atdinau  regular)  badly  It  62.72  (stem  aeqa, 
Kor.  Kam.  aEqa;  adjective  form  e'tqin,  Kor.  Kam.  a'tbifi) 
me'bEn’ki  ( meb<mel  good;  En’ki  there)  well  67.22 

me'dEn'ku-wa'l-e-um  I  am  a  fairly  good  one  114.34.  Here  met 
does  not  assume  ablaut  (see  p.  763) 
me'rinfe  slowly  (stem-nr;  adjective  form  m'nfaqin  slow) 

A  number  of  synthetical  bases  are  used  as  adverbs,  either  without 
any  change  or  mostly  with  added  -/ ,-qi ,-akr ,-eti  which  are  locative  and 
and  allative  suffixes  (see  §  95).  The  same  bases  are  used  also  with 
va'lm  (Kor.  Kam.  i'talasri),  (see  §  76). 

As  adverbs  they  always  have  the  ablaut,  those  without  suffix  as 
as  well  as  those  with  the  suffix  -i,-qi,  although  the  locative  generally 
is  used  without  ablaut. 

Adverbs  without  suffixes  are  — 
o’ra  openly  121.30;  stem  ure  (Kor.  Kam.  o'yafi )  (see  p.  862.) 
oma'ka  (Kor.  Kam.  oma'Jca  Kor.  61.2)  together;  stem  umtke 
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ye'ta  in  readiness  105.20,  slowly  64.17  stem  yite 

a'lva  (Kor.  Kam.  a'Jyafi )  wrongly,  go  away!  Kor.  37.5  stem  live 

(Kor.  Kam.  alya ) 

With  suffix  -ki,  -qi 

te'ki  of  cylindrical  form;  stem  tile. 

Jcoulo'qi  (Kor.  Kam.  leo'lofi)  round;  stem  leuwl. 
a'rkidi  (Kor.  Kam.  aykida)  aslant,  stem  arkit  (Kor.  Kam.  aykid) 
a'rkiti  qata'e  (Kor.  Kam.  ay'kida  qata'wafi )  more  aslant! 
ve'ti  truly  120.24  ( ve'te  107.8);  stem  veth 

ve'tire  straight  (irregular) ;  stem  veth  (adjective  form  nuwe'thdqen) 
ge'me  without  my  knowledge;  ge'mu  103.5  (Kor.  Kam.  a' mu 
Kor.  55.3).  This  form  is  designative;  stem  ~{t)hem  not  to 
know. 

rathema'un  without  my  knowledge  11.9.  The  affix  re, - eu  is 

causative. 

gewe'ti  without  my  knowledge  120.37 ;  stem  ~(t)hiu  not  to  know; 
allative. 

pulhirra'lei  flatly;  stem  yilhim 

apaqa' li(jl)  (Kor.  Kam.  ayaqa'ti)  face  downward;  stem  ayaqau. 
pi'tvi,  pitva'lei  double;  stem  pftv 
e'mpu(n),  empa'lci  downcast;  stem  imp 
ti'mla,  timla'lei  close  to;  stem  tirnl 
yi'6hi(n),  yidha'lei  uninterrupted,  stem  yi6h 
and  several  others. 

Those  with  the  suffix  -eti,  -gti  express  a  diminished  intensity  of 

the  adverbial  term: 

deute'ti  somewhat  low;  stem  6iut 
qaLe'gti  somewhat  lazy;  stem  qqLi 
gorge' ti  somewhat  foolish;  stem  yurg  1 
qewregti  somewhat  hasty;  stem  qiwri 
tafie'ti  somewhat  better ;  stem  ten 

All  these  forms  combined  with  -va'hn  (Kor.  Kam  i'talan )  are  com¬ 
monly  used  to  express  the  absolute  form  of  the  adjective. 

In  Chukchee  some  of  these  adverbs  may  form  with  the  prefix 
ti'nki  quite  (§  113,  4)  a  kind  of  superlative. 

tink-a' tqeuma  quite  badly 
tink-d£' qdlpe  with  great  hurry 
tinki-me' rinfe  quite  slowly 


1  See  also  yorgitu-wa'lithin  a  foolish  one  65.3. 


§  125 
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Some  others  ma}7  form  dimunitives,  as — 

Jdtkinn'u' qdi  very  little  118.6 
qaiaqan'e'qai  a  trifle  more  106.6. 

6i'm6eqdi  very  near  100.15 
vi'n'VEqdi  very  cautiously  106.16. 

§  126.  LOCATIVE  ADVERBS. 

For  demonstrative  adverbs  see  §  57. 


Chukchee. 


ii'mcE  103.9  near . 

ya'a  113.20  far . 

ya'al,  ya'aci  119.29  in  the  rear . 

atto'ol  in  the  front,  earlier;  atto'oca  8.7  in  the  front,  down  the  coast 

girgo'l  68.35;  giTg^gla  123.7  above . 

in' til  below . 

i'uca-iucai'pu  from  below  131.5 . 

mra’  on  the  right  hand . . . 

na'eEn-ki,  nac(h)-e’n-kl;  stem  Hath, on  the  left  side . 


Koryak  Kam. 


£ei'mik 

ya'wak 

ya'wal 

attas'yol  Kor.  39.7 
gicho'l,  gicho'ia 
i’wtil 

mya' 

na'lHifl-qa.1,  Halfte'tl;  stem 
nacn 


ro'lEn  ki  52.11;  stem  ro£hl, on  the  other  shore . . 

fta'rgin;  stem  na'rgin  outside. . . 

o'nmi  inside . 

onmicBkoi'pu  from  within  59.9 . 

t'mi  where  (is  it)  81.16 . 

i'££a,i'££aq  near  the  surface . 

t£6a  nitva'nat  if  they  had  remained  on  the  surface  68.27 . 

ra'nau  straight  ahead . 

I'mla  close  by . 

fla'Ihil  on  both  sides,  on  all  sides  129.24 . 

rima'gti  farther  on,  beyond . 

a'6hila  side  by  side . 

em-nu'nki  inland  112.6 . 

t oH'rn  on  the  back . 

ya’gna  in  the  presence . . . 

riagnau'ki  ( ri-yagna-u-kl ;  rl — u  causative)  opposite  to  100.28 . 

kamle'li  around . 

am-liga’nli  back  to  back . 

ye'tir  half-way  109.1 . 

rinere'  askance . 

wolva'ki  across;  stem  wulv . 

tulitS'li  lengthwise . 

£ e'£e  along . 

qa'£i,  qa'ta  close  to  (see  §  100.26) . 

ai'gipu  windward  111.10  (eip  odor  coming  with  the  wind;  ~£pu  ablative).. 


yolHe’ti;  stem  yo£H 
fia’S'hln  Kor.  64.8 
anlnka'£lku  Kor.  60.9 


(K.  K.  ya'nau,  Kamchadal 

mi) 

(K.  K.  tl'mla,  Kamchadal 
ti'mal ) 

ga'lfiil  Kor.  58.2 
yimai’tl 
a’dflita 
am-nufiik 
wu'sslfi  Kor.  30.3 


mal-volve'ti,  volva'kl 
eu'letlfi 


Most  of  these  may  form  compounds  with  nominal  and  verbal 
stems,  or  with  the  locative  of  the  noun. 


1  The  form  rodht'tl  to  the  other  shore  30.11  suggests  a  nominal  stem. 
§  126 
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nuwolvenaHa'tvaqen  across  sitting  was  carried  145.3  ( n(u ) — qin 
nominalizing  prefix;  wulv  across;  inefte  to  sit  on  a  sledge;  tva 
to  be) 

gumugga' gna  in  my  presence 
eulete'l-va'lm  of  elongated  shape  91.15 

ya' rau-liha! nlinqat-va'hn  to  the  houses  from  the  other  side 
being  11.7 

te'rki-irgo'l  at  sunrise  104.16 

va' am-girgogta' gti  up  river  119.14 

kamle'li  -ya'rak  around  the  tent  104.20 

yoro'wti  Icamle'li  sleeping  room  all  around  12.10  ( yoro'wti  al- 
lative) 

ve'emiTc  va'e£  qa'da  he  lived  close  to  the  river  122.8 
Nota'rmefiqata  close  to  Nota'rmen  121.10 


§  127.  Temporal  Adverbs. 


Chukchee 

Kor.  Kam. 

Kamchadal 

ti'te 

ti’ta  Kor.  27.7 

ate 

when 

E'n’ki 

E'nki  Kor.  39.2 

kna£n,  nur 

then 

En'fiite'q 

— 

of  late 

lv!mna\§.\ 

gu'mlan  Kor.  84.11  te'nax 

again 

pi'tkd-lumfia 

— 

double  again,  i.e. 
the  third  time 

ya'net  43.9 

ya'not 

at  first 

yep 

ye'ppe 

still 

te'le  7.1 

in  olden  times 

telenye'p  112.20  arikiyep 

— 

long  ago 

tite'ep 

titoo'n 

from  what  time 
on,  after  a  long 
time  Kor.  57.5 

qi’nmil  83.19 

i£ne 

recently 

r 

ginmiye'p 

— 

— 

from  recent  time 

on 

i! git  21.1;  36.9 

a' tin  Kor.  30.9 

ne£n 

now,  at  present 

ai'vE 

ai' give  Kor.  78.26 

a'tinck 

yesterday 

aivEnd'a'p 
( aivEfi-yev ) 

- - 

from  yesterday 
on 

aigo’on 

aigoond'a'p 

qlank 

lately 

— 

from  late  times 

(gigoon-yep) 

irqa'tilc 

— 

— 

on 

miti'w  Kor.  21.8 

a'jujk 

to-morrow 

i 

Icitu'r 

kituje'p 

(kitur-yep) 

vo' tm-ai'  nun 

i'xiltu 

last  year 
from  last  year  on 

§  127 
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Chuckchee  K  or.  Kam. 

kitur-fio'on 
yawn'nak 
pe'Le  20.2 
pi'tkd-yawnak 

ya'wyin 

bit  17.6 
pa'nena  54.9 

pa'nena 

Kor.  15.6 

l'ne,l' nefillS.il 
quli'ninek 

quli'nikak 

aiek  118.20 

va£yuk  Kor. 

21.3  va£,ak 
Kor.  56.5 

na'nEnqob 

qole-t-aHo' 

qole'-alp' 

aivE  na'nen - 

aigiv-ai'gi- 

qab 

vebna 

imibibo'net 

a'mnub,  Kor. 

53.1  ,a'wun 
a'mnut  Kor. 

54.5 

a'mkmibo  112.8 

( e'mkin  every) 
bo  probably 

analogous 

to  be  nu- 

meral  ad- 
verbial ; 
a  suffix) 

ai'nurn  Kor. 
61.1 
a'jrdiifL 

quli'-thi'wik 
biq-etuwd'k  44.4 

— 

yu'laq  Kor. 

16.2;  64.10 

wue'tku 

wu£'tbu  Kor. 

31.2;  41.2; 
47.9;  80.2 

— 

woe'tvafl  Kor. 

96.8 

§  127 


Kamchadal 

-  many  a  year  ago 

tal'a'nank  next  year 

-  soon 

-  the  year  after 

next 

-  before  this 

-  another  time 

-  early 


afterwards 


-  dav  after  to-mor- 

*/ 

-  row 

-  day  before  yes¬ 
terday 

konbpol  always 


all  the  time 


long  ago 

after  that  Kor. 

II 

in  future  years 
all  at  once 
( biq  see  § 
113.13) 

for  a  long  time 


just  then 
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Chuckchee 

Kor.  Kam.  Kamchadal 

un*'tku 

itu£'pil  - 

after  a  while  (see 
eto'pel  Ch.) 

akiltf'c  Kor.  - 

27.4;  28.3 
akiltf't  Kor. 

27.5 

just  now 

ve'tha-qo'nom  - - 

Kor.  56.10  - 

just  now 

— 

pide'  Kor.  14.11  - 

for  a  while 

qoLa  Kor.  70.14 - 

after  a  while 

- - 

qu'lin  Kor.  60.2 - 

afterwards 

— 

•hinvo'q  Kor.  13.5 - 

many  a  time 

A  number  of  these  are  adverbial  phrases: 


quli'ninek  at  something  else  (from  quit  some,  ni'Tcek  see  p.  731). 
qole-t-aelo'  another  day 
nnihto'fiet  all  days 
irga'<ik  on  to-morrow,  etc. 

Other  adverbial  terms  are  derived  by  means  of  post-positions  from 
the  forms  here  given. 

irgate'ti  towards  to-morrow 
irga'thupu  from  to-morrow 

Others,  like  lumfta  again,  yanet  at  first,  do  not  take  post-positions. 
Seasons  of  the  year,  sections  of  the  day  and  night  are  expressed 
by  the  locative — 

wulqdtvi'k  in  the  evening  time  120.3  ( wu'lq  darkness  -tvi  to  at¬ 
tain  a  certain  quality  §110,  68) 
ld£le'fiki  in  the  winter  51.1  (stem  ld£len) 

irgiro'k  at  dawn  ( prg  dawn;  - ru :  phenomena  of  nature  (§110,  71) 
Following  are  some  examples  of  their  use. 
yep  still 

yep  vou'kvou  ya'rafii  na'qam  but  the  tent  was  still  stone  107.11 
yep  irgiro'ka  while  (the  day)  was  not  yet  dawning  56.8 
mi'nkri  re'lqu  va'ma  yep  while  he  is  still  in  the  inner  room  135.15 
telen-ye'p  in  olden  times  61.5 
telen-ye'pkin  belonging  to  olden  times  61.5 
yep  e'6hi  not  yet 
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gi'nmilkin  lately 

e'nmen  lu'ur  gi'nmilTcin  ro'o  then  there  was  the  one  who  had 
lately  been  eaten  35.9 

me'mElqai  gi'nmilkin  Eni'n  timyo'  yarro'nen  the  seal  he  had  lately 
killed,  he  put  in  his  bosom  43.8 
gi'nmilkin  lo£'o  the  one  recently  seen  104.8- 

pe'nin(e)  as  before 

pe'nin  nima'yEnqanadhin  of  large  size  as  before  20.5 
pe'nin  Eni'n  i'gitkin  lue'lqdl  it  was  his  face  as  before  77.14 
pe'nin  tautawa'tilin  as  before  he  barked  104.13 
peninei'-git  lei'wul-i-git  from  olden  times  on  thou  art  travelling 
133.12' 

pa'nena  releulewe'urkin  will  you  as  before  do  wrong?  20.12-21.1 
pa'nena  nikitima'tqen  he  was  as  before  extending  his  hands  47.8 
qdn've'r  e'nmen  irga'tik  pa'nena  vmlqdtvi'i£  at  this  time  then  in 
the  morning  it  became  as  before  dark  54.9 
go'onqan  panena'gti  genlete'td  that  to  the  former  (place)  is  carried 
133.2 
Koryak : 

assa'kin  pa'nin  gayo£'olen  the  one  of  the  other  day  (who) 
before  had  found  him  Kor.  52.6 
pa'nena  .  .  .  ga'npilen  another  time  he  stuffed  it  in  Kor.  15.6 
qa'wun  pani'ta  mi'kinak  nayamata'ge  though  some  time  thou 
wilt  marry  some  one  Kor.  78.17 
pa'ninau  vaca'pgidnu  .  .  .  the  scars  of  former  times  Kcr.  86.1 

Cit  FORMERLY 

a'mEn  6it  gumu'w-ci'mguta  a£qa'-rkila  gene'l-i-um  before  this,  in 
my  own  mind,  I  have  become  one  who  can  hardly  be  pursued 
17.6 

Enqa'n  ui'nd  cit  efie'fikdlin  that  one  formerly  had  no  spirits  60.1 
cit  vai  ke'lE  Eddaka'ta  nilei'wuqin  formerly  there  ke'lE  wandered 
outside  61.6 

qailo'qum  cit  kime'k  me' tEn'ku-wa'l-eum  in  truth  formerly  I  was 
a  fairly  good  one  114.34 

cit  um  wutkekinei' -gum  formerly  I  belonged  to  this  place  97.10 
guiwele' m' n  cit  one  who  had  formerly  had  evil  charms  50.11 
cit  mitu'ren’mik  eLi  ge'nu  fii'ra-mu'ri  before  we  were  born  to 
father,  we  two  R44.2-3 

The  following  example  seems  to  refer  to  the  future: 
cit  ELigiqai' gupu  ta’a£t  e'un  ui'ha  after  some  time  they  passed  by 
the  father’s  place  and  (there  was)  nothing  109.34-35 
tele  in  olden  times 

te'le  e'nmen  .  .  .  ndqdlici' tqinet  in  olden  times,  then  they  were 
at  war  7.1 


§  127 
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pe'Le  soon 

naqa'm  pe'Le  numqitvi'qin  but  soon  it  decreased  in  size  20.2 
pe'Le  neus'ttin  topa'wkwe £  soon  the  bitch  was  104.7 

a' chi  va'n  this  time 

a6hi  va'n  qo'npu  maJa'ti  this  time  it  grew  much  better  Kor. 
20.5-6  " 

e' chi-van  ti'nmin  this  time  I  killed  her  (Lesna)  Kor.  97.13 
a6hi  va'n  qaye'm  this  time  not  Kor.  54.3  (see  also  Kor.  20.5; 
54.3) 

a' chi  just  now  (i.  e.  before  a  little  while) 

a'dhi  ni'w-i-gi  qanga'tiykin  now  you  said,  “  it  burns”  Kor  30.9 
athi'kin  nenenaye'ye-ge ?  wert  thou  looking  for  it  just  now? 
Kor.  49.8-9 

athiki'du-ai'fiaka  now  do  not  cry!  Kor.  60.7 
See  also  Kor.  68.13 

§  128.  Miscellaneous  Adverbs  and  Conjunctions,  Chukchee. 

On  the  following  pages  I  give  a  list  of  adverbs  and  conjunctions 
without  attempting  to  differentiate  between  the  two  groups.  The 
meaning  of  many  of  the  adverbail  or  connective  particles  is  so  un¬ 
certain  that  a  division  seems  hardly  possible.  Many  of  them  have 
such  nice  shades  of  meaning  that  they  can  not  be  rendered  ade¬ 
quately  in  English. 

The  use  of  such  particles  is  much  more  extended  in  Chukchee 
than  in  Koryak.  In  Kamchadal  most  of  the  particles,  particularly 
most  conjunctions  have  been  lost  and  replaced  by  Russian  loan¬ 
words. 

The  particles  occur  frequently  in  groups  as  will  be  seen  for  in¬ 
stance  in  the  use  of  um,  ELo'n,  a'inEn,  etc.  Some  are  always  post¬ 
positional  and  tend  to  unite  phonetically  with  the  word  they  modify 
(see  examples  under  um) 

iXm9  I'm ,  - m  an  emphatic  adverb.  It  is  always  postpositional 
and  seems  to  emphasize  the  word  to  which  it  is  attached 

Following  nouns: 

Enfa'q  fie'us'qdl  um  .  .  .  ganra' gtaixn  then  the  woman  .  .  . 
took  it  home  28.5-6 

penyo'lhin  um  nlete'tyi £  the  hearth  blazed  up  32.3 
wu'rgirgm  um  vai  ge'pk%L%n  the  noise  reached  there  32.13 
inpina'ihin  um  ELi'gin  gefie'wdnd  the  old  father  and  his  wife  33.9 
3045°— Bull.  40,  pt.  2-12 - 54  §  128 
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Enqa'n  E'n'ki  err e' 6  de'us'qdt,  .  .  .  qora'k  um  uwd£'qu6  there  was 
only  she  the  woman,  .  .  .  with  the  reindeer  (was)  the  hus¬ 
band  51.9-10 

uwd£'qucitd  um  by  the  husband  39.G 
yorou'ti  um  to  the  sleeping  room  39.10 
Following  pronouns: 
wo'tqan  um  vai  this  one  here  45.12 

Enqa'n  um  vi'n’vi  te'rgilin  this  one  who  was  weeping  secretly  49.1 
gumna'n  um  I  137.1 
Following  verbs: 

teqe'lignin  um  a'mi  she  made  a  cap  too  28.8 
ye'tti-m  vai  she  came  there  29.13 
qapleta't  um  qora'ni  the  reindeer  fell  down  51.6 
guq,  gemi's’qdlin  dm,  a'm  it  is  deep!  53.1 
mmpela'  a£n  um  let  us  leave  it  53.1 
The  emphatic  um  appears  frequently  in  combination  with  other 
particles.  Examples  of  these  will  be  found  on  the  following  pages. 
I '771 1  also,  furthermore, 

1'mi  am-viye'irgd  gi'lhin  naranaufto' Tan  furthermore,  by  only 
breathing  on  the  skin,  he  shall  be  cured  24.4-5 
i' git  1'mi  yei'velqdi  ku'likd  ralai'vinfioi  furthermore,  from  now 
on  an  orphan  child  may  travel  alone  24.10 
imi  nounou'lifi  in  e'Le  wu'tku  epki'rkdlin  g  d'nurk  not  even  a 
hair  here  would  reach  me  93.6 

i'gir  1'mi  Nota's'qa-Va'irgm  narataaro' fiifiofiin  from  now  on, 
furthermore,  the  Ground-Beings  shall  be  given  sacrifices  25.1-2 
Enqa'at  gei'lqdLeet  1'mifi  they  also  were  sleeping  55.2 
jna'n  exhortative  particle 

pu'ru  ma'n  wo'tqan  va'ls  mi'ilhir  in  exchange  let  me  give  thee 
this  knife  15.12  (see  also  93.30;  103.31;  104.3) 
ma'n  am-taaro'da  qdtci'gitki  no'ta-mla' irgitkon  only  with  sacri¬ 
fices  provide  the  ground-crevices  24.1-2 
le'uti-tELesn  ma'n  nanwa'qea£n  let  the  head-sufferer  be  seated! 
45.11 

In  the  following  example  ma'n  appears  with  the  future: 

ma'n  tre'etyd£  me&-d£' qdlpe  I  shall  come  quickly  45.9-10 

The  following  are  probably  derived  from  the  demonstrative 
stem  eu~ 

E'TiIklt  all  at  once 

na'qam  E'nikit  poi'ga  mti'npuqen  um  but  all  at  once  they  struck 
him  with  a  spear  36.2 
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In  most  cases  E'nilcit  appears  in  coordinate  clauses  and  may  be 
translated  as  soon  as 

e'nmen  E'nilcit  rilu'tku  then  all  at  once  he  moved  16.5 
E'nilcit  uvoi'lc  Icipci'tkenen  (as  soon  as)  he  struck  the  body  (i.  e. 
himself)  35.11 

E'niJcit  dm  naramata'  git  (as  soon  as)  they  will  take  thee  36.9-10 
E'nilcit  gai'mi'cm  nigite'd£n  (as  soon  as)  they  looked  upon  the 
wealth  107.16 

E'nilcit  recipe' tyd £  (as  soon  as)  you  will  be  submerged  114.22 
E'nilcit  ne'rgid£n  ilule'tyi£  as  soon  as  he  was  loose  he  stirred  102.25 
E'nikim  gite'nin  ...  as  soon  as  he  looked  on  it  23.9 
Enna'nl  in  like  manner 
Enra'q  then  (see  under  e'nmen) 

Enqana'ta  therefore  (instrumental  of  Enqa'n,  by  that) 

Engana'ta  E'ngu  tilgi'rkmet  therefore  I  gave  them  up  R46.39 
Enqana'ta  no'c-e-um  gene'l-i-dm  therefore  I  become  poor  R45.28 
gano'twey-gum  Enqana'ta  qo'n’pu  therefore  I  became  quite  poor 
R45.28  ‘ 

Enqana'ta  ilva' -neta' gti  titegge'nirkin  therefore  I  wish  for  the 
wild  reindeer  country  R46.52 

Enqana'ta  caucuwa' -ra' mkicha  a£'ttin  niggi'pqin  therefore  the 
reindeer  breeding  people  keep  dogs  R53.31 
En'ke'mTr,  Eivqe'mlr,  Ewke'mir  e'ur  moreover  (see  also 
adhe'mira) 

Eivqe'mir  e'ur  a£qa'-ra'mlci6liin  ya£'rat  moreover,  they  are  very 
bad  people  R  53.20-21 
Etfqam  then  (see  under  e'nmen) 

Ervnata'l  this  time. 

En-fiata'l  um  li'iti'lhi  -gir  from  now  on  I  shall  know  thee  93.21 

En’fiata'l  Enqa'n  ru'nin  this  time  she  ate  90.6 

En'nata'l  afiqanqacagti  .  .  .  ri'ntminet  this  time  she  threw  them 

seaward  49.6 

En-fiata'l  Hrvete'ru  qinetei'htilc  from  now  on  jostle  me!  (literally 
with  elbow  jostling  do  me)  61.3 

En’nata'l  um  revi£'ntik  this  time  (if  you  do  so)  you  will  die  64.19 
En’nata'l  dm  qalheqami'tvatilc  of  that  you  may  eat  your  fill  65.31 
En’nata'l  um  qa’s’qdde'wlcwi£  this  time  he  did  it  in  earnest  83.20 
En’nata'l  dm  lu-ora'weLan  this  time  they  were  real  people  84.29 
En’nata'l  dm  i'ppe  gina'n  i'me  rd£'nut  em-gmfi'td  nine  nti-git 
this  time  evidently  you  for  everything  lie  in  ambush  93.20 
En’nata'l  dm  na'nmirkrn-e-git  this  time  he  will  kill  you  114.32 
En’nata'l  Enqa'n  errettegm  this  time  it  is  ended  R4.50 
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'nkri  gratis 
En’fii'n ’  thus 

nignopitva'qen  En’fli'n ’  in'biku  he  remained  crouching  thus  in 
his  coat  7.4 

En’fii'n •  Um  flan  nipiu'riqin  thus  that  one  plunged  along  8.11-12 
qagno'pge e  .  .  .  En’fii'n ’  crouch  down  thus  32.4 
efLe  En’fii'n’  va'la  inenu'kali-muri  not  of  [thus  being]  such  we 
eat  34.9-35.1 

Also  9.4;  15.4;  90.1,  10;  94.1;  95.34;  105.17 
Erv flu  thus 

E'n’flu-wa'l-e-git  such  a  one  art  thou  70.25 
En’flu-wa'li-te're  such  are  you  106.28 
E'n’flot  thus 

ni'wkwd£n  E'n’flot  they  spoke  thus  78.4 
ti'wkwd^k  E'nfiot  I  say  thus  15.8 
ELO'n  emphatic  particle 
gik  ELo'n  oh!  10.1 

ELo'n  ginni'ku  ne'lyaH  now  they  became  (our)  game  12.2 
gik,  e'nmen  fiipe'aH.  ELo'n  re'mkin  tumge'wkwi e  oh,  they  landed. 

Now  the  people  became  friendly  14.1 
ELo'n  En’nu'-wa'le-git  such  a  one  art  thou  21.11 
ELo'n  mirn'wkut-hit  let  us  bind  thee  23.8 
ia'm  ELo'n  ten’fie'urkm  why  doest  thou  laugh?  30.3 
ELo'n  nara'nmugit  they  will  kill  thee  37.10 
ELo'n  vai  tiyi'lirkin-i-git  this  one  I  give  thee  104.1 
ELo'n  gina'n  ELo'n  Piii'yfi-i-git  thou  art  Rheum  103.21 
i' git  urn  ELo'n  but  now!  123.18 
Here  belongs  also — 

e'miLon  somewhere  97.23;  121.1  ( <emi-ELo'n ) 
e'miLonai'fiin  (augmentative  of  e'miwn)  43.6 
awe'tuwaq  suddenly,  at  once 

awe'tuwaq  ewkwe'tyi*  suddenly  he  left  R  13.27 
yilg-awe'tuwaq  fiaus’qati'yfim  orgu'tkini  kenema'nnen  at  once 
he  tied  the  girl  to  the  sledge  R  13.23 
a'niEn  Hm  ELo'n  expresses  displeasure,  somewhat  like  German 
“aber  doch”  without  disjunctive  meaning. 

giJc,  a'mEn  um  ELo'n  notas’qa'wkwe £  Oh,  the  land  is  near  8.8 
(“aber  das  Land  ist  doch  nahe”) 
guq,  a'mEn  um  ELo'n  bi'mquk  pela'arkin  oh,  some  are  leaving  8.9. 
guq,  a'msn  um  ELo'n  .  .  .  re'mkin  qaiftunre'lqia  oh,  the  people 
will  come  10.3-4 

guq,  a'mEn  Um  ELo'n  miniwkurkm-i'-git  let  us  tie  thee  20.9; 
see  also  23.13 
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a'mEn  um  elo'u  e£'tqi  nintewimin’ge't-i-um  I  was  badly  tortured 
by  them  21.9 

a'mEn  urn  elo'u  Nota's’qa-Va'irga  ini'wkwi e  I  am  told  by  the 
Ground-Beings  23.11-12 

guq,  ELo'n  um  a'mEn  ga'  mga-vairge'pu  timete'wkwdslc  among 
all  beings  I  could  not  do  it  18.9 

ELo'n  um  a'mEn,  wotqanai'fun  Eio'n  garaqedha'  Len  that  big  one, 
what  has  the  bad  one  done!  31.9 
amEn  um  elo'u  wot  uwd£'  qucitd  ai'mak  em  e£'lu  getei'Talin  this 
husband  made  the  whole  carcass  into  excrement  81.11 
a'mEn  um  elo'u  ne'us’qdt-i-gir  so  you  are  the  woman  136.15 
a'mEn  seems  to  introduce  an  unexpected  event — and  then  unex¬ 
pectedly — or  to  introduce  an  entirely  new  idea,  to  which  emphasis 
is  given  40.4;  41.12. 

a'mEn  dm  e' nmen  penyo' Ihm  nuurgirge’tqin  and  then  unexpectedly 
the  hearth  made  a  noise  32.8 

e'nmen  um,  uwd'quc  qla'ul  a’mEn  um  nitvetca' qen  wulh-e’ rdqaia 
a’mEn  um  vai  li' i-ten-evirdlin  then  the  man,  the  husband,  was 
standing  there  unexpectedly  with  a  little  thin  fur  shirt,  unex¬ 
pectedly  really  well  clothed  33.2 
also  24.1;  29.11;  33.11;  39.3,  4,  5;  38.9,  11;  81.1;  88.8 
am,  a'mEn  oh!  (another  idea)  56.8 
— ,  a'mEn-!  58.7 

a'mEn-um  8.10;  9.5;  13.10;  9.13;  39.3;  58.5;  65.20;  77.29;  80.25; 

89.9;  93.31;  99.1;  101.2 
a!minam  (=  amEn-um  15.10) 
a'mEn  um  not!  such  a  one  98.33 

a'mEn  um  elo’u  8.8,  9;  10.3;  39.1,  13;  41.6;  64.1;  81.11;  elo'u 
um  a'mEn  31.9  (see  under  elo'u )  it  should  not  be  expected,  but 
a'mEn  um  qare'm  16.9;  a'mEn  qarem  but  I  will  not!  16.1 
a'mEn  um  naqa'm  39.4;  na'qam  a'mEn  63.11;  however 
venli'i  um  a'mEn  40.7 
a' mi 

tepe'lignin  um  a'mi  she  made  a  cap  too  28.8 

nananaqa' gtinin  um  a'mi  geggeu'lin  the  little  child  awoke  55.3 

telenye'p  um  a'mi  long  ago  61.5-6 

Icirga'm  um  a'mi  .  .  .  well  (if  you  had  found  him)  121.4 
a'nl  an  emphatic  particle  ( ?) 

e'nmen  a'm  qanu'r  qun  nute' s‘ qdn  then  certainly  just  like  ground 

8.6 

e'nmen  a'm  gilu'tkulin  then  she  practised  shamanism  39.7  (see 
also  39.8,  9;  40.4;  102.15;  104.35;  105.2,  15;  109.32) 
getenite' Lin  um  a'm  she  was  startled  29.6-7 
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genpeu'lin  iim  a'm  he  became  quite  decrepit  107.26 
a'ni,geilitkoi'vulin  u'kkam  so  they  distributed  vessels  14.1 
a' ni ,gilu' tkulin  he  beat  the  drum  107.9 
a'ni,getrpeine'lin  he  continued  to  sing  102.17 
a'm  a'ttau  for  no  particular  object  30.4 
a'm  qu'num,qanto'e£  oh,  look  here!  come  out!  81.27 
atau'  without  purpose;  for  no  particular  reason;  it  does  not  matter 
atau' ,  li'en  re'qdrkin  (you  went  to  no  purpose)  what  is  the  matter 
with  thee  ?  18.6 

atau' ,  lo£'nvo  (to  no  purpose,  only)  in  order  to  be  looked  at  19.2 
(also  19.6;  23.1;  30.4;  48.12;  125.1,6) 
ata'um  ni'rgipa'tqen  to  no  purpose  was  he  discussed  15.7 
gei£nkeli'y-gir,  a'ttau  it  is  your  (own)  tattooed  face;  (you  act)  to 
no  purpose  77.8 

attau'  girgo'l-qla'ulo  nine'lhdqin  for  no  particular  reason  he 
takes  it  for  the  man  above  124.6-7 
guq,  attau'-qun  o'rgoor  ye'taqatdi'gm  just  get  (your)  sledge  ready 
105.20  (see  also  119.18) 

e,  gu'nd,  a'ttau  oh,  well,  it  does  not  matter  78.7 
guk,  attau'  gumi'k  oh,  it  does  not  matter,  with  me  (sit  down)  78.24 
ache' mlra,  ache'mlra-n-e'nr  moreover  (see  also  En’ke'mir ) 
a'llml  disjunctive 

a'hvn  alo£ka'gti  va'lE-um  although  I  am  invisible  22.10 
a'limi  va'lE  ra'qalqal  however,  there  is  no  need  of  the  knife  57.4 
ka'ko,  a'limi  inelu£'kdlinet  he  has  not  seen  them  anyway  70.32 
ya'am  tile'lit  a'limi  lu'ur  nan  titqd'nninet  but  it  swallowed  them 
71.3 

a'limi  qwwalo'murkm  um  ve'ti  do  obey!  88.10 
a'limi  ene'nihn  however,  he  was  a  shaman  105.1 
a'limi  kamagra'nnoi  he  really  gave  a  start  101.16-17 
a-lH'mfia  expresses  surprise  (see  lu'mna) 

g.uq,  a-lu'mna  qai've  git  oh,  is  that  so,  is  it  thou?  97.13 
a-lu'mila  is  that  so  ?  1.21.1 ;  125.7 
a-lu'mna  no' on  me'nin  who  was  here?  109.21 
a£'qdlpe  quickly  122.2 
ei'uhf  ai'ek, 

ma'n  ai'ok  neu£tte'pik  trenurete'ur  let  me  in  due  time  make  it 
appear  (be  born)  through  a  female  dog  121.31 
gik,gini'k  ei'uk  ekdlu'k  oh,  in  due  time  (I  see)  thee  at  last  19.4 
En'qa'm  ma'n  ai'ok  .  .  .  re'etyd£  then  after  a  while  ...  he  shall 
come  83.5-7 

Also  118.20 
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e'un  seems  to  be  a  connective  with  weak  temporal  tone. 

mi'fikri,  e'nmen,  ge'mge-ni'kin  ni'nqai  nena'gtoqen,  e'un  navi£'qin 
how,  then  to  whomsoever  a  child  is  born,  and  (then)  it  dies  20.8 
fii’lha  ge'wkuLin  e'un  ninenlrpe'tqdet  with  thongs  he  is  tied  and 
he  breaks  them  20.9 

e'ur  puki'rgi£  e'un  nelki'nkdH  then  she  came  and  they  had  gone 
abroad  31.2 

e'ur  Enqa'n  d£'ttwet  geti'nefieLin,  e'un  gepli'tkuleet  and  that  boat 
was  loaded  and  they  had  finished  31.1 
qagno'pge £  .  .  .  e'un  eLe'pkd  sit  with  head  bent  down  .  .  .  and 
do  not  look  32.4-5 

“  en-fie'  eLe'pkd e'unwalo'mge£  “Do  not  look!”  and  she  obeyed 
e'un  nine'cviqin  and  they  cut  it  72.18 

e'un  gepelqdrudeu'linet  fie'wanti  and  their  wives  had  become  de¬ 
crepit  with  age  72.29 

ceq-alvam-va'ht,  e'un  1'pe  kele'td  gayo£'laat  how  very  extraordi¬ 
nary!  and  evidently  they  are  visited  by  kelet  106.8 
e'nmen  e'un  E'n’ki  nitva'qen  i'me-rd£'nut  and  then  there  was 
everything  106.32 

e'un  yara'ne  nine'lqin  and  it  became  a  house  107.14 
gik,  npe't  um  e'un!  (now  they  are  coming!)  11.10 
gik,  neqe'm  e'un  qare’m  e'un,  gik  oh,  but  it  was  not  there  27.11 
gai' midin  nigite'd£n,  e'un  kukwa' t-koko' fialhin  they  looked  at  the 
wealth  and  all  was  turned  into  dry  leaves  107.16 

Note:  Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  prefix  e'un-  actual,  prin¬ 
cipal,  as  in  e'un-ne'lvul  principal  herd;  a'un-geta' gti  just  in  their 
sight  83.28 

eur,  eur-um  is  connective  and  with  the  added  connotation  at 
that  time;  it  always  refers  to  two  events  taking  place  at  the 
time. 

ra'  gtiaH,  En’qa'm  e’ur  lumnena'e £  they  went  home,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  also  followed  120.26 

e'ur  girgironta' Len,  ae'ttwild  nitamitaqen  at  that  time  the  dawn 
came,  (and)  a  boat’s  crew  crept  up  to  him  10.9 
e'ur  rirka'ta i'unin,  “E'ur  yi’lqd  naray<f  git ,  muru’wmil  qaine'i ” 
at  that  time  the  walrus  said  to  him,  “At  the  time  when  sleep 
overtakes  you,  roar  like  we  (do)”  10.6 
e’ur  Um  qoHaro’oH,  Ai/whua n pina'bhdqa i  gi'ulin  at  the  time  when 
they  began  to  make  a  noise,  the  little  old  St.  Lawrence  Island 
man  said  11.10 

av ttwu-ye' nki  mgite'qin,  e'ur  um  geyi'reLin  they  looked  into  the 
canoe  and  at  that  time  it  was  full  67.6 

e'ur  is  used  also  quite  frequently  as  conditional. 
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e'ur  lurnetu'nu  ri'tya1,  rine'newkwd£  at  the  time  when  you  are 
Iumetun ,  you  shall  make  me  black  23.6  (  =  if  you  are  the  same) ; 
also  24.2 

kita'm  e'ur  li'e-va'innki  gafiau'tifl-e-git,  vai  u'mki  qagti'gin  this 
time  if  you  have  indeed  married  among  real  gods,  then  bring 
a  polar  bear  110.5 

i£'tilc  e'ur  tegge'ftirkm,  gina'n&i'mnutd  if  actually  you  want  it,  do 
as  you  please 

euLu'mfia<e'ur  lu'mfia  or,  or  again 
euLu'mna  e'kik  or  again  the  son  R  23.88 
but  e'ur  ItimTia  98.9 

Before  the  initial  n  of  the  following  word  e'ur  changes  to  e'un  (see 
§  7.20;  §  11).  See  20.8;  72.18 

Still  e'un  and  e'ur  are  not  identical,  e'ur  being  used  as  connective 
and  between  separate  nominal  (or  verbal)  forms  while  e'un  is  not 
so  used. 

gettu'ta  e'ur  geleu'tirgitkutd  with  blowing  or  with  scratching  the 
head  126.7 

ilh-a£'ttin  e'un,  e'ur  um  unett'chm  also  the  white  dog  and  the 
thong-seal  102.29;  also  97.18 
also  8.7;  9.2;  21.6;  31.1,  2,  3;  98.9 

Note:  Between  proper  names,  instead  of  the  connective  e'ur,  the 
plurals  of  the  personal  pronouns  may  be  used. 

Gi'thilin  e'rri  Tfia'irgin  gefiewtu'mgd  Sunset  and  Dawn  are  con¬ 
nected  by  group  marriage  R  228,  footnote  1  (lit.  Sunset  they 
Dawn) 

mu'ri  Qla'ul  I  and  Qla'ul  (lit.  we  Qla'ul) 
eple'un 

ki'tam  gun  eple'un  li'i  enefiitvi'e £  well,  did  he  really  obtain 
shamanistic  power  ?  18.4 

ewkurcja,  ewkurga-m  however 

e'wkurga  tu'mgitum  ui'nd  however,  companion  none  (i.  e.  my 
companion  is  not  with  me)  11.1 

e'wkurga  ginenteUfiitew-i-git  however,  you  have  frightened  me 
15.10 

e'wkurga  tilv-a'minan  trene'lha  (if  I  do  so)  however,  I  shall  be 
all  aione  31.13-32.1 

e'wkurga  Nota's'ga-Va'irga  nenanwethawa'tgen  however,  the 
Ground-Beings  spoke  to  me  (against  my  will)  24.9 
egei',  e'wkurga  da'mam  all  right,  however,  (it  will  be)  in  vain 
'  108.30 

e'wkurga-m  dotoleu'  o'6e  nine'lh-i-um,  however,  that  under  my 
pillow  I  have  for  my  leader  128.13 
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ewkurga-m  ilo'u  vai  nitermede'nqin  however,  he  does  much  vio¬ 
lence  66.26 

See  also  45.7;  66.14;  79.20;  84.6;  85.8 
e' pte  likewise,  in  the  same  manner 

qdmve'r  kime'k  ena'nmue £  e'pte  gum  at  this  time  almost  you 
killed  me  likewise  121.16,  17 

attau'  a£'ttu  milhi'a£n  e'pte  gum  simply  as  a  dog  I’ll  use  it  (I) 
likewise  135.20-21 

e'pte  ginni'  g-gili'lit  ne'mdqai  gina'n  nena'nme-git  likewise  the 
game  procurers  also  thou  has  killed  44.9-10 
a'mEn  um  elo'u  e'pte  gum  mifiau'tinga£k  let  me  likewise  take  a 
wife  R12.8 

emlte't  at  once,  just  now 

emite't  um  muwe' fifiitaaq  I  shall  go  for  (my)  body  31.12  (see 
32.2  emite't  um  in  final  position 

emite't  um  te'rgilin  ra'qal  dan  even  thus  crying  for  what  ?  27.12 
guq,  emite't  um  evi'rit  qdtei'kiginet  oh,  at  once  clothing  make! 

49.4 

emite't-um  tipela'nat  nime'lqinet  I  just  left  them  in  safety  ( =  good 
ones)  53.4 

emite't-um  ataa'nk&lin  te'rgilin  they  did  not  touch  the  one  who 
cried,  (so  at  once  .  .  .) 
emite't  um  qagti'gin  bring  it  at  once  111.3 
emite'tim  tigiie'd£n  I  looked  on  her  88.30 
e'tl  evidently,  probably. 

e'tim  vai  mpa'tqenat  ven’va'la  evidently  they  cooked  them 
secretly  9.9 

e'tim  nu'tenut  minnei'meukwd£n  evidently  we  are  approaching 
land  9.11 

e'tim  am  gemge-nute'qin  evidently  from  every  country  1 1 .4 
e'tim  a'mEn  Tcuwi'din  tre£'tyd£n  evidently  I  brought  Children’s 
Death  20.1 

e'tim  Tce'lek  qdli'Tcetyi£  evidently  thou  wilt  marry  a  kele  26.2 
e'tim  wu’tku  evidently  he  is  here!  125.2 
e'tim  Mro'rgari  there  many  have  been  three  97.26 
ELo'n  um  e'tim  evidently  that!  (a  term  expressing  annoyance) 
31.10;  108.22 
e'tllln  necessarily 
eto — 

Eto' qaia' qafi  npkire'nnin  after  a  while  he  brought  her  back 

51.4 

e'nmen  eto' qaia' qan  dm  gre'lgi£  after  a  while  he  vomits  136.24-25 
qai'vE-mad-eto'pel  indeed  I  am  a  little  better  135.7-8 
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erre'c  git  eto'pel  thou  art  most  fit  135.19 

Eto'pel  En’ki  iwkuci'i£  she  better  drank  then  (i.  e.  she  could 
drink  then)  37.4 

e'toqon  wo'tqan  qdimi'tgin  will  you  take  this  one? 

e'toqon  mirrenu'tergi-git  shall  we  bury  thee  rather  in  the  ground? 
R  60.23 

e'nmen ,  Ewqam,  Enra'q  then,  coordinating  conjunctions.  Of 
these  enme'n  seems  to  express  the  most  definite  temporal 
sequence,  En’qa'm  a  closer  temporal  connection,  while  Enra'q 
should  be  translated  in  turn  and  indicates  a  still  closer  con¬ 
nection.  It  seems  to  depend  upon  the  liveliness  of  the  narra¬ 
tive  which  of  these  three  is  used.  The  first  one  is  the  most 
frequent  connective  conjunction,  although  a  constant  use  of 
En'qam  is  not  rare  62.6  et  seq. 

The  difference  between  e'nmen  and  En’qa'm  appears  most  clearly 
when  their  use  alternates;  as  in  the  following  examples. 

En’qa'm  Enqa'n  Umqdqdi' ind  rilhmdigiwe'nnin  ne'us’qdt.  e'nmen 
lu'ur  e' grip gi£  At  that  time  U'mqaqai  pointed  with  his  finger 
at  the  woman.  Then  thereafter  she  felt  pain  63.7-8 

En’qa'm  Enqa'n  Umqdqdi' inti  geginteu'linet;  e'nmen  qu'ttirgin 
qa'at  nerri'net  at  that  time  U'mqaqai  and  his  people  fled;  then 
the  others  untied  the  reindeer  63.10-11 

En’qa'm  nite'ginqin  .  .  .  e'nmen  niten’ne'w-i-um  .  .  .  En’qa'm 
gi'ulin  At  that  time  she  sniffed  ....  then  I  laughed  a 
little;  .  .  .  then  she  said  72.11-13 

e'nmen  ya'yak  qamitvaca' qen  mi'tqak,  En’qa'm  Enqa'n  riyirrai'- 
nenat  then  the  gulls  ate  all  the  blubber  and  at  that  time  they 
anointed  them 

en'men  uwi'llcan  qatei'ki  gin  .  .  .  En’qa'm  dindikou'ti  qineni'ntii- 
then  make  a  woodpile  and  throw  me  into  the  fire!  31.12-13 

In  all  these  examples,  the  impression  is  conveyed  that  En’qa'm  sig¬ 
nifies  a  closer  connection  than  e'nmen. 

The  form  Enra'q  is  parallel  to  me'rgm-raq  we  next  69.22  and 
gum-faq  i  next  77.21  Its  meaning  in  turn  this  time  appears 
clearly  17,  23,  96.11. 

Enra'q  appears  also  together  with  e'nmen 

e'nmen  nute's’qdn  Enra'q  nuwethau'qen  then  this  time  he  spoke 
to  the  ground  15.9-10 

e'nmen  Enra'q  ya'yakit  nammgukwa' arkinat  then  in  turn  he  re¬ 
warded  the  gulls  74.28-29 

In  the  beginning  of  a  story  e'nmen  means  once  upon  a  time. 
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e'nmec  because 

va'nevan  m'tvmen,  e'nmed  um  nayilhau'nen  she  did  not  tell  him 
anything  because  she  feared  his  anger  88.22-23 
e'nmed  um  e'un  puki' rgi£  ya'rak  garancemau'len  uwd£'qud  when 
she  came  home,  her  husband  had  broken  the  tent  30.10-11 
e'nmec  um  ftan  e'dhi  wulqdtvi'i£ ,  kenkele'nnin  because  of  this, 
before  evening  came,  he  made  her  descend  97.5-6 
e'nmec  d'qdlpe  because  of  this,  hurry  up! 
e'nmec  gepli'tkulin  and  already  it  is  finished 
e'nmec  qui'mik  ta£lci'iorkin  already  I  soil  my  trousers  94.19 
e'nmed  wi'yolu  qi'nelhi'rkin  already  you  shall  have  me  for  a 
servant  95.7,  also  95.15 
ece'nur  ecu'ur 

ece'nur  vintuwi'lin  it  shall  be  (this  way)  a  well  trained  one  24.6 
ece'nur  .  .  .  veime'nu  nere'lhinm  it  shall  be  (this  way)  one  who 
is  kindly  treated  25.8-9 

guq,  ece'nur  ye'ta  qdle'tik  it  shall  be  this  way!  (you  shall)  move 
on  slowly  65.28 

edu'ur  yep  vai  atevga'tka  vai  yegte'LeH  it  shall  be  this  way!  as  yet 
without  crying  (shall  be)  those  living  It  54.40 
eclii  before 

e'dhi  ras' qeufio' a£t  dit  nepi'rirkin  qla'ulqai  before  they  could 
enter  they  attacked  the  man  85.15 
e'dhi  yilqa'tydt  ganto'len  before  they  had  gone  to  sleep  he  went 
out  8.4 

e'dhi  eime'wkwi£  irgiro'nfioi  before  it  approached  the  dawn 
came  9.12 

See  also  10.9,  12.10,  11;  13.3;  20.3;  31.3;  55.6,  8;  97.20 
Followed  by  -rkin  when  about  to — 
e'dhi  pelqdnte' erkin  .  .  .  gapekagta' Len  when  about  to  come 
back,  she  fell  down  97.20 

e'dhi  cit  qami'tvarkm  lu'ur  pi'rinin  when  she  was  about  to  eat, 
after  that  he  caught  her  87.12 

e'nmen  e'dhi  re£'mld  te' grirkinin  lu'ur  i'wkwi£  then,  when  the 
bow-man  was  about  to  fling  the  harpoon,  after  that  he  said 
10.10 

elhlle'nJci  in  case,  if 

elhile'Hki  relu£'Hin  in  case  you  should  see  him 

erre'c  only 

erre' d  qun  fie'ekik  an  only  daughter  R  12.10 
erre' d  Enqa'n  fie'ekik  (there  was)  only  that  daughter  28.2 
erre' d  fiiro'rgun  there  were  only  three  of  them  34.3 
na'qam  erre'd  yi'liil  ru'rkinin  he  eats  only  tongues  49.3 
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erre't  urn  am-gitka't  gegnu'linet  only  just  the  legs  were  left  51.4 
erre't  ai'kolak  moLi'y  fiin  um  on  thebedskins  was  only  blood  56.4-5 
erre't-te'gin  limit  of  end  (i.  e.  it  is  the  end);  from  -tegn limit  (only 
in  compounds)  64.2 

erre't  mi' mil ,  ya£'rat  mi'mil  nine'uqin  a'mkinito  only  water? 
verily  water  they  were  consuming  in  quantities  R  32.28 

eke' in  but  (weaker  than  naqa'm) 

eke' in  git  niru'l-i-git;  gi'newan  um  gumna'n  me'ten’ki  tre'ntifim 
but  you  are  weak;  I,  on  the  contrary,  shall  do  it  very  well 

ekdlu'k 

gim'k  ei'uk  ekdlu'k  at  last  for  thee  19.4 
ekena'n,  eeena'n  I  wish  I  could  (with  subjunctive  b) 
ekefta'n  gumna'n  ti£pi'rea£n  I  wish  I  could  take  it 
eke' ape  I  and  now,  but  now 

eke'upti  tipli'tkurkm  and  now  I  am  finishing  it 
ia'm> iyam  why  19.5 

ia'm  Eio'n  tern  fee' urkm  why  are  you  laughing  30.3 
ia'm  pegti'fiu  nine'lhi-gir  ora'wezan  why  doest  thou  meddle  with 
man?  (lit.  to  meddling  interest  doest  thou  become)  23.11 
ia'm  gemge'-ginni'k  qo'nmu£an  why  do  you  kill  all  the  game? 
92.32 

iu'kd  oh  if!  I  wish — 

guq,  iu'kd  qaia'qafi  minqami'tvarkm  I  wish  we  could  eat  more 
65.4 

guq,  iu'kd  minpontorkm-e-g it  I  wish  I  could  eat  of  your  liver! 
95.19 

iu'kd  fio'onqan  mini'nmurkm  I  wish  we  might  kill  this  one  70.22 
i'ppe,  yl'pe  actually 

En’qa'm  i'ppe  mukidi'yflm  .  .  .  gata'len  then  actually  very 
many  .  .  .  moved  11.7 

En’nata'l  um  i'ppe  gina'n  this  time  it  is  really  thou  93.20 
e'un  1'pe  kele'ta  gayo^'laat  now  really  kele  visit  them  106.8 
i'pe-qun  really  45.3 

gum,  gu'nd  li'i-i'ppe  ti'urkin  I,  indeed,  quite  truly  say  57.2 
P'tik 

i£'tik  a'mEn  drunte'erkin  in  reality  thou  desirest  24.11 
qare'men  ora'weian,  i£’tik  um  ke'lE  (she  is)  not  a  human  being, 
in  reality  she  is  a  ke'lE  29.9 
qare'men  i£'tik  lu'milil  this  is  not  a  real  myth  61.5 
gik,  attau'  i£'tik  um  ti£lu£'d£n  in  vain,  if  in  reality  I  had  seen 
him  121.6 

gale£ocina' -mere  i£'tik  um  in  reality  we  have  met  121.23 
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Nota's'qa-Va'irga  levle'wu  ine'lhii £  li'eni£'tik  the  Ground-Beings 
induce  me  to  do  wrong,  just  really  25.1 
li'ew  is'tilc  amni'cvmia  gu'mik  rinike'  urkin  qare'm  inihmala’n- 
fioa£k  just  really  the  angry  ones  order  me  to  do  something, 
let  me  not  obey  them  21.10 

i£'tig  lu'mna  Tno'tirge-git  in  reality  again,  thou  art  Tno'irgin 
is'tig  lu'mna  qailhma'n'get  efie' fietvii  in  reality  again  he  has 
acquired  real  shamanistic  power  19.11-12 
i£,nqun  lest 

nenaio'qen  i£'nqun  nere'lu£fim  she  shoved  it  in,  lest  they  should 
find  it  29.3 

'  *  *  i£'fiqun  vai  kintaya'n  ragno'urkin  ve'ti  gmni'k  lest  even  the 
lucky  one  should  feel  great  scarcity  of  game  42.3 
nini'uqinet,  titi't  remle'gitki,  i'nqun  nere'lu£nin  he  said  to  them, 
“You  will  break  the  needles!”  lest  they  should  look  at  them 
82.12 

i'glt  now 

i'gir  1'mi  Nota's’qa-Va'irgm  narataaro' niTiofim  now  also  the 
Ground-Beings  shall  be  given  sacrifices  25.1-2 
qu'num  i'git  um  minra' gtatya£n  let  me  now  take  it  home  121.28 
%' git-um-iLo' n  o'ra  tiyo£'wkut  now  I  have  come  to  thee  openly 
'123.18 
ya'net  first 

go, gum  um  ya'net  oh,  I  first  43.9 
ya'nfa  separately,  alone 

mikin' qin  ya'nfa  she  passes  the  nights  by  herself  28.3 

ya£'rat  very  (sometimes  yae'cat ) 

nithi'lqinet  ya£'rat  very  hot  ones  9.9 
ya£'rat  nite'nqinet  very  good  ones  14.8 
nite'nqin  ya£'rat  a  very  pretty  one  36.3 
efienitvi'i£  ya£'rat  he  acquired  great  shamanistic  power  35.10 
ya£'ran  niglo'qen  she  sorrowed  very  much  27.10 
a'mEn  um  ya£'rat  verily!  85.2 
y aka' rr -liln  probably  9.13 

ydqqai  a  particle  giving  a  slightly  emphatic  shade  to  the  phrase, 
like  German  “ja” 

ydqqai'  En'qa'm  pe'Le  tve'etyd£  I’ll  soon  be  back  (ich  werde  ja 
bald  wiederkommen)  30.8 

ydqqai'  um  qu'num  tu'ri  qare'mena-tere  ye  are  not  (human 
beings)  (ihr  seid  ja  doch  nicht  Menschen)  85.4-5 
mi'nkri-m-e'un  ydqqai'  gumna'n  milu£'a£n  tuwelvada'arkin  how 
is  it  then?  I  shall  find  him.  I  am  unable  to  do  it  (ich  soil 
ihn  ja  finden)  124.3 
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yaqqai' -fian  git  tratara'nna £  for  thee  I’ll  pitch  the  tent  (fur 
dich  will  ich  ja  das  Zelt  aufstellen)  R  61.38 
yaqqai'  ora'weLa-tainaticha'til-e-git  you  are  a  murderer  of  men 
(du  hist  ja  ein  Morder)  94.6 

ydqqdi'  um  rde'nut  what  is  it?  (ja,  was  soli  das  denn?)  111.3 
ydqqdi'  um  yagtale'n’vo  tiye'tyd£~k  have  I  come  for  life?  (bin  ich 
etwa  gekommen,  um  mein  Leben  zu  erhalten)  113.26 

yeeli'i  (evidently  containing  the  element  li'i  truly,  really,  see  also 
ULi'i,  venli'i,  miteli'i,  qdrn'i,  quLi'i) 

e'nmen  ye£li'i  Enqa'n  is  he  the  only  one?  21.13 
ye£li'i  gumna'n  rather  (let)  me  (be  the  one) 

Also  R  12.7 

yu'raq  perhaps. 
opo'  po  exhortative 

opo'pe  garai'-git  mmle'git  thou  hast  a  home,  let  me  take  thee 
there  89.7 

opo'pu  minpa'awkut  let  us  stop!  98.6 
opo'pe  mitalai'ruut  let  me  give  thee  a  beating  R  61.50 
o'ptlma  like  (see  Koryak  Kamenskoye  opta ) 
o'ra  openly 

gina'n  qanra' gtatya£n  o'ra  if  thou  shouldst  take  it  home  openly 
121.30 

i'git-um-iLo'n  o'ra  tiyo€'wkut  I  have  come  to  thee  openly 
‘123.18-19 

uru'ur  it  seems  that 
u'rri  thus,  so 

u'rri  nupluHvi'qin  it  was  so  small  20.3 

u'rri  li'fbki  numqitvi'qin  thus  becoming  it  decreased  in  size  20.4 
qagno'pge £  encikou'ti  u'rri  Efi’ni'n  sit  with  head  bent  down  in 
your  clothes  thus  32.4 

u'rri  mingi' Limn  ri'nnin  thus  he  did  (with)  his  hand  57.10 
u'rri  fian  gini'n  .  .  .  thus  it  is  yours  .  .  .  93.9-10 
w u'rri  thus 

na'qam  um  neyule'tqin  um'm  still  he  was  alive  (although  he 
was)  in  this  condition  50.3 

e'nmen  vai  vm'm  Enqa'n  gama'tifiolen  there  thus  that  one 
dragged  her  51.1 

Enqa'n  Ena'n  dini't  wu'rri  ni'tqin  that  one  there  herself  was 
thus  26.9 

e'nmen  wu'rri  puulqe'wkwi e  then  he  floated  thus  77.23 
e'nmen  E'nikit  rilu'tku  wu'rri  giryola'yti  there  at  once  he  moved 
thus  upward  16.5 

u’nmuk  greatly,  strongly 
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uLi'i  in  this  case  indeed  (or  besides  indeed  ?)  (containing  the  ele¬ 
ment  li'i  really,  truly;  see  also  ye£li'i,  venli'i,  miteli'i,  qdLi'i, 
quLi'i ) 

ULi'i  yaraf fti  qamata' gin  wu'kwen  then  take  also  my  stone-house 
92.4  (in  the  same  way  92.14,  24;  93.3,  8,  18,  26) 
ve'ti  really,  truly,  very,  at  once ;  an  intensifying  particle 

ve'ti  veime'nu  nere'lhiftin  truly  friendly  he  will  be  treated  25.9 
veti  ginni'k  um  a'rriEn  nenankettuwa'tqen  truly  they  made  game 
scarce  by  means  of  magic  42.4 
ve'ti  nimei'  Enqin  he  was  very  large  73.9 
'  ve'ti  niqe'tvuqin  he  was  very  strong  47.3 
ve'ti  nara' nmuntilc  it  will  kill  you  at  once  70.12 
ve'ti-m  re£'w  nena'nmuqen  he  killed  really  (many)  whales  73.3 
a'limi  quwalo' murkin  um  ve'ti  but  obey  me  strictly  88.10-11 
trafiauti' fiirkin  ve'tE  qun  I  shall  marry  at  once  57.2 
nire'vi£nqin  ve'ti  he  really  wanted  to  die  99.27 
ve'ti,  qaya' arkinat  nan  do  sing  it  again!  120.24 

vetei'in  um,  velei'in  for -my  part  granted! 
ve'nom 

ve'nom.  Ergina'n  let  them  (be)  55.11 
Also  56.1 

vewva'kl  secretly  (see  vi'n’vi ) 

venli'i  unexpectedly  60.7;  61.2;  69.33  (Bogoras:  still,  meanwhile, 
notwithstanding),  (containing  the  element  li'i  really,  truly; 
see  also  ye£li'i,  uvi'i,  miteli'i,  qain'i,  quhi'i ) 
qdn’ve'r  met‘~lci'it  venli'i  um  a'mEn  nma'gti  nine'lqin  at  this 
time  somehow  unexpectedly  to  the  other  side  it  came  (i.  e. 
nevertheless  it  came  across  somehow)  40.7 
venli'i  leu'ti  la'plinen  unexpectedly  he  hit  him  on  the  head  45.12 
qai'vE  teinele' erkin,  venli'i  aa'lomka  i'irJcm  indeed,  I  blame  him, 
unexpectedly  he  does  not  obey 

na'qam  pa'nena  venli'i  nuurgeimeu'qin  but  unexpectedly  more 
thunder  approached  69.30 

ne'me  cuwi'pit  mmei'netqin  venli'i  unexpectedly  the  remaining 
piece  also  was  growing  in  size  72.18 
venli'i  nitiu'qin  unexpectedly  he  is  persistent  137.15 
Also  74.4;  137.13 

vele'v,  vele'r-um,  vele'v  um  ftuu  at  least  (Kor.  Kam.  vci  Jun) 
limited  qualification  of  action) 

gailo'kim  mi'nkri ,  vele'r-um  wo'tqan  indeed,  how  then,  at  least 
this  one  ? 

vele'r-um  miiaqaro'a£k  at  least  I  will  eat  some  sugar  R  65.124 
vele'r-im  yara'm  ga'tvata  although  a  house  had  been  there 
(lit.  at  least  with  house’s  being)  31.6 
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vele'r  dimde'td  qenata'ge£  at  least  move  near!  37.10  (see  also 
37.9,13) 

vele'rim  mitwet’ka'urkin  at  least  I  can  talk  with  thee  32.1 
vele'r-qun,  vele's’-qun  at  least  (with  a  shade  of  anger)  R  72.20 

vien •  <  viyen  just,  simply 

tikimide' erkin  am,  vi'en’  mewkwe' tya£k  I  am  staying  too  long, 
just  let  me  depart 

vi'en’  puki'rgi£  eufio'aH  he  just  arrived  (and)  they  began  to 
speak  110.3 

go,  vi'en’  qra'gtitik  just  go  home!  45.9 

vi'en  aa'lomkhl-e-git  thou  just  doest  not  listen  54.11 

vi'n%vl,  ven*va'kl  secretly  108.14 

pi  La',  pi  La' q  apparently,  pretending 

piLa'  violin  pretending  death  82.4;  124.6 

placji'  that  is  all!  107.21  (from  stem  pi —  to  finish) 

mel,  mec,  like,  somewhat  like  (see  §  113.10,  11). 

met 

ka'ko  mei  oho,  there!  14.5 

met’-ki'tkit,  met  -ki'it  (?) 

tne'cicu  besides 

i'tkenin  um  me'didu  erga'wkwe£  he  robbed  him  and  ridiculed  him 
besides 

mac  exhortative  particle 

mac  gumna'n  let  me  be  the  one ! 
mad  irgina'n  let  them  be  the  ones!  it  62.70 
ma'cinan<ma6-Ena'n  let  it  be  (impersonal) 
ma'cman  tei'vd  let  it  be  (done)  on  foot  R  60.21 

mite'  of  course  121.6 

miteli'i  undoubtedly  (containing  the  element  li'i  really,  truly;  see 
also  ye£li'i,  uvi'i,  venli'i,  qdhi'i,  quni'i ) 
miteli'i  tila'nvu  va'rkin  ripu  undoubtedly  there  is  a  stranded 
carcass  64.18 

miteli'i  ranto'a£  undoubtedly  she  will  come  out  82.21 
miteli'i  kitkin’u'qai  rakerga'tya £  undoubtedly  a  small  bright  spot 
will  appear  118.6 

mitiu'  (perhaps  mithiu ')  I  thought — 

mitiu'  efle' Tali -git  I  thought  thou  wert  a  shaman  22.3 
mitiu'  ke'le-i-git  I  thought  thou  wert  a  kele  15.11 
miti'um  ELo'n  qaiqi'pe  viri'irkm  we  thought  he  really  wanted 
to  die  R  52.7 
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tam,  tag  am  all  right! 

ge,  tam!  oh,  all  right!  121.28 

gi,  tam,  a'mEn!  oh,  all  right  then!  84.14 

i,  tam!  yes,  all  right  84.19 

te'naq  if  perhaps  (always  with  future) 

te'naq  nara'nmi-um  if  perhaps  they  should  kill  me 
te'ce-n  how  many  times 

ne'me  te'ce-n  giiwi'i s  again  how  many  times  a  year  passed  (i.  e. 
after  several  years)  12.8 

naqa'm  however,  but 

utte'mil  nimayEnqana 'thin  naqa'm  pe'ne  numqitvi'qin  like  a  tree 
was  he  large,  but  soon  he  decreased  (in  size)  20.2 
nara'nmunqen  na'qam  .  .  .  nenalwau'qen  they  wanted  to  kill 
him,  but  .  .  .  they  could  not  do  it  36.1-2. 
na'qam  mmni'uqin  ne'me  but  they  ordered  him  again  59.6 
u'ttdqai — na'qam  Enqa'n  gelelu' qdglin  it  is  little  piece  of  wood! — 
But  it  has  whiskers  75.4-5 

na'qam  demi'ngit  yito'nenat  but  (this  time)  she  pulled  out  a  pair 
of  gloves  lli.5-6;  also  76.4,  6,  24 
na'qam  um  is  more  strongly  adversative 

guq,  naqa'm  um  re'qa  but  with  what  then?  34.9 
naqa'm  um  fio'onqan  but  this  one  35.1 

na'qam  um  tew-mu'Lilm  but  this  one’s  blood  was  good  117.14 
na'qam  um  mqe'tvuqi.n  but  this  one  was  strong  66.20 

With  a'mEn  it  is  strongly  adversative 

e'nmen  qu'ttirgin  qa'at  pe'Leqdi  nerri'net,  na'qam  a'mEn 
TJmqdqdi'in  ...  nenalwau'qen  then  the  others’  reindeer 
quickly  were  untied,  but  on  the  other  hand  TJmqdqdins 
.  ,  .  could  not  63.11-12 

a'mEn  um  naqa'm  inpilu'tkul-i-git  you  on  the  other  hand,  are 
an  old  shamanistic  practitioner  39.4 
naqa'm  lumna  (literally  hut  again).  In  this  complex  the  adver¬ 
sative  meaning  is  not  always  marked.  It  seems  to  mean  after 

ALL  THAT  HAS  HAPPENED. 

naqa'm  lumna  na'wtmge *  after  all,  he  married  58.7-8 
naqa'm  lu'mna  gaa'qeten  after  all  he  sat  down  98.24 
na'qam  lu'mna  inennilce'  wlcwi£  after  all  I  am  treated  thus 
98.28-29 

na'qam  lu'mna  deq-e'ddaq  after  all,  quite  on  the  surface  (?) 
102.25-26 

inenpelqu'utJcdlin  um  wot,  naqa'm  lu  mna  he  can  not  be  van¬ 
quished,  after  all  114.27 

na'qam  U'mna  i'liil  ui'nd  ne'lyi£  after  all,  the  rain  stopped 
116.11-12 

3045°— Bull.  40,  pt.  2—12' 
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naqa'm  lu'mfia  gmni'Jc  reurre'tyd £  after  all  that  has  been 
done  game  shall  appear  25.6 
Clearly  adversative  are: 

naqa'm  lu'mfia  awge'tkinka  nevertheless  they  did  not  say 
anything  26.6 

e'nmen  im-nike'fet  nilcamagra'  qen,  naqa'm  lu'mfia  va£glinin 
no'mrdqen  then  the  whole  night  he  struggled,  however 
the  grass  (with  which  he  was  tied)  was  (too)  tough  (to  be 
torn)  20.10-11. 

It  is  also  used  before  nominal  forms,  pronouns,  and  nomi- 
nalized  verbs 

Tcicauda'tye £  na'qam  wus'qu'mciku ,  na'qam  niki'td  he 
galloped  off  notwithstanding  the  darkness,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  nighttime  57.5 
na'qamyo'yo  qdn’ve'r  .  .  .  naa'lomga£n  notwithstanding 
the  wind,  just  at  that  time  they  heard  it  34.4 
efie'fiilin  naqa'm  go'rgulen  but  the  shaman  had  a  sledge 
14.10 

naqa'm  am-gina'n  but  only  thou  (i.  e.,  but  you  are  all 
alone)  30.3 

Apparently  following  the  verb  to  which  it  belongs: 

gape'nfilen  na'qam,  ganmitkoi'vulen  but  they  were  at¬ 
tacked,  they  were  slaughtered  12.4 
ni'ndqin  um  naqa'm  but  this  one  was  swift  40.4-5 

ne'me  again 

ne'me  gitte’wkvoi£  again  thou  art  hungry  9.13 
ne'me  cipe'tyi£  again  he  dived  10.1 
yu,  ne'me  oh,  again  36.6  ! 
ne'mdqdi  also 

e'nmen  um  Ai'wanat  um  ne'maqd'i  they  are  also  Aiwan  7.9 
e'nmen  ne'mdqdi,  geri'nelin  then  he  also  had  flown  up  15.3 
e'pte  ginni' g-gili'lit  ne'mdqdi  gma'n  nena'nme-git  likewise  the 
game  procurers  also  thou  hast  killed  44.9-10 
nemdqdi  gumna'n  I  also  93.13 

ne'mdqdi  Enqa'n  efle'fiihn  nipe'gtimet  also  that  shaman  is  hauling 
a  sledge  14.12-15.1 
neqe'm  but,  nevertheless 

gik,neqe'm  e'un  qare'm  e'un ,  gik  oh,  but  it  was  not  there  27.11 
neqe'm  um  h' i-vefinolm  nigtaqin  ve  £-re'mka  nevertheless  having 
just  died,  he  is  taken  away  by  the  dead  people  R  52.12 
cj'Tnquq  partly,  somewhat 

ii'mquq  nu'mkdqin  re'mkin  nimrtva'lm  somewhat  many  people 
were  encamped  58.9 
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6i'mquq  Enqa'n  niqulile'tqin  in  part  they  were  noisy  60.9 
ii'mquk  kuke'6iku  e'ret  mtva'qen  partly  in  the  kettle  boiled  meat 
was  (left)  75.11 

e'nmen  vai  ye' time £  di'mquk  then  it  grew  somewhat  brighter 
94.22-23 

ca'ma  also 

6a' ma  Enqa'n  ma6-ewga'n  titvu'rkin  also  this  is  an  incantation  I 
tell  39.13 

6a'ma  mu' La  e'ur  also  with  blood  (they  sacrifice)  41.11 

6a' ma  li'en *  ai'makik  na£lai'oqen  he  also  defecated  on  the  carcass 

81.6 

6a' ma  qu'tti  ga'nmilaat  also  the  others  were  killed  98.3 
timn-la'li-me're  vai  6a' ma  we  come  here  also  carrying  antlers 
121.20 

6a' ma  nuwetJiau' qaat  oraweza'-mel  they  also  talk  like  men  64.10 
guq,  a'mEn  um  na'qam  um  gai'mi6-ai'wan  6a' ma  oh,  he  was  how¬ 
ever  a  rich  Aiwan  50.7 
See  also  42.3 
ce'mit  therefore 

6e'mit  gu'muk  ena'tvat  eyki'rkd  mtva'qen  therefore  to  me  prom¬ 
ised  gifts  do  not  come  93.16 

go,  e'ur  qu'num  6e'met  li'i  iulule'tyi£  lu'mfia  wdlqa'  Limn  oh,  and 
therefore  really  has  become  long  again  the  jaw  45.8 

ce'net  since,  because 

6e'fiet  im  vinfe'tilit  nu'mqdqdet  since  there  are  many  helpers 
R  4.44 

6e'fiet  um  qaalvilu' EWni'n"  nu'rri  mtva'qen  since  the  buck  is  there 
on  its  back  R  4.34 

ce'fiet  ve£'liclun,  ia'm  minyo£'a£n  since  he  is  dead,  why  should 
we  visit  him?  108.13-14 

6e'ftet  umEnne 'n'-mi 'mid  giwkuci'td  since  they  drink  one  water 
R  45.13-14 

de'flet  gumni'n  e' nm-ku' yren  u'ind  Enmeqa'eti  tralva'wmn  since 
I  have  no  fish  nets,  I  cannot  trade  in  fish  R  46.47-48 
gu,  6e'fbet  um  ili'Ld-muri  oh,  since  we  are  on  an  island !  (an 
exclamatory  phrase)  11.11 
cite' mi 

6it  gumik  ga'tvalen,  6ite'un  ta'n’mk  titva'rkin  um  i' git  before  it 
was  with  me,  and  later  (now)  with  the  Russians  I  am  staying 
now  R  45.19 

6it  ai'vanana  me'tal  nnfirkinin  .  .  .  cite'un  um  gumna'n  wu'tku 
ti£nri'qd£n  before  the  Aivan  kept  the  medal,  .  .  .  and  later 
(now)  here  I  should  (like  to)  keep  it  R  45.20—21 
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dite'un  akka'gti  titegge'furkm  and  later  (now)  with  (my)  son  I 
should  like  (to  be)  R  46.38 

dite'un  kmta'irga  memilqa'a  na£na'lpinfie£  later  on  (now)  good 
luck  may  give  me  seals  R  46.42 

dite'un  a£'ttilu  a'lvafiqan  nita'qenat  and  later  on  some  dog-drivers 
were  moving  on  in  unwanted  directions  R  32.38 
inpid-ekke'td  nri'lpinnen  cite'un  ve£-wgento'e£  the  eldest  son  was 
with  him  later  on  then  he  gave  up  his  breath  (i.  e.  that  he 
might  die  an  easier  death)  R  49.15 
le'filtaq  already  (?) 

le'fataq  urn  napela'an  um  vai  fie'ekik  already  they  had  left  this 
daughter  30.12 

lefiita'q  um  .  .  .  diimfta' dhm  na'nmuga£n  already  they  had  slaugh¬ 
tered  the  reindeer-buck  R  52.7 
li'en v  and  simply,  and  only;  restricted  action 

nineimeu'  qinet,li'  en’  a£,ttd  gape'  nrdilen  they  approached,  the  dogs 
just  jumped  at  them  1 1  i  .21 

li'en’  elhipera'rkin  e'de  it  is  simply  white  with  fat  81.27 
ta'yolhm  um  lo'lo  li'en’  the  needle-case  was  simply  his  penis  82.13 
See  also  67.19;  81.6;  86.8,  12,  25;  87.1,  28. 

li'en’  i£'tlh  (see  i£'tik  um)  I  tell  you  what  (implying  contempt) 
R  61.1 

li'en’  i£'tik  kema'wkurge-git  and  let  me  tell  you  that  you  are  caus¬ 
ing  delay 

li'en’  i£'tik  ra' nfiitae£  and  may  I  ask  you  what  do  you  want  here  ? 
li'en’  um  i£'tik  e£'tqi  and  really,  as  I  tell  you,  it  is  bad  11.3 
attau'  li'en’  utterly  in  vain  (see  atau'  p.  854) 
before  vowels  lu'un  just,  just  like 
leen-ai'vE  just  yesterday 
li'i  really 

En’fiata'l  um  li'i  ti'lhi-gir  from  now  on  I  shall  really  know  thee 
93.21-22 

li'i  efiefiitvi' i£  he  has  really  acquired  shamanistic  power  18.4 
lu'ur  after  that,  thereupon  alwa3rs  refers  back  to  a  preceding 
event. 

e!nmen  ai'gepu  eine'utkuV ,  goq,  lu’ur  qa'at  ye'tyd£t  and  he  called  to 
the  east;  oh,  thereupon  reindeer  came  108.32 
atdau'  luwau'nen,  lu’ur  yopa'tye£  she  could  not  wait,  thereupon 
she  went  to  look  30.13 

lu'ur  wethau'noe£  thereupon  he  began  to  speak  31.11 
lu'ur  pmtiqoro' a£t  thereupon  they  began  to  emerge  102.23 
kiye'wkwd£t.  e'nmen  lu'ur  qlaJul  ye'tyV  they  awake.  Then,  after 
that,  a  man  came  66.11 
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rilhmdigi'we'nnin;  e'nmen  lu'ur  e'gripgi *  he  pointed  at  her  with  a 
finger;  thereupon  she  felt  pain  63.7 
See  also  8.5;  10.8,  10;  15.1;  29.6;  61.9;  68.11;  70.27 
lu'un  matali'ynm  euftoi'  thereupon  the  father-in-law  said  114.9 
lil'mna  again 

gu,  me' nlc  o  lu'mfia  pi'ntiqdtyi£  oh,  whence  doest  thou  appear 
again?  10.12 

ra' £nota' Ihit  lu'mfia  what  are  these  again?  14.3-4 
naga'm  lu'mfia  .  .  .  ergewe'tyi £  but  again  he  dived  17.4  a 
See  a-lu'mfia  p.  854. 

ripe’t  even 

ripe’t  terga'tye £  he  even  began  to  cry 

eyi'lqdktilinet  ripe't  eli' git  without  sleep  were  even  the  parents 
34.3-4 

lile'-mi'mla  nipyudi'tqin  ripe't  the  eye  fluid  even  spurted  out 
106.19 

ripe't  ge'mu  li'ngd£n  you  did  not  even  mind  it  109.25 
e'nmen  ripe't  tena£lai' okwut  I  even  eased  myself  over  you  109.23 
rattan 'naun In  enough  65.6 
re'en  I  confess 

-ram  with  personal  pronouns  my,  thy,  his  turn  (perhaps  <  Enfag 
um,  gum-ra'q  um  it  is  my  turn) 
e'un  nipampide'teqen  Enra'm  ci' dJimcilcu  aunra'lm  he  puts  on 
tufts  of  reindeer  hair  in  their  turn  in  the  armpits  of  the  owner 
(i.  e.  the  owner  puts  on  .  .  .  )  R  4.46 
Enra'm  rimne'td  gaikola' Leet  this  time  they  spread  the  skins  the 
inside  upward  R  59.13 

Enfa'm  nimtu'mqdqdi  efiinqd'ilcElin  on  his  part  their  camp  com¬ 
panion  has  no  child  R  12.11-12 
klme'lf  qime'l  at  once  ( ?) 

Icime'l  e'lhu  ine'tdii e  at  once  he  has  a  liking  for  me  137.14  (see 
also  137.5,  11) 

Enqa'mfuLus’qate'ti  qime'l  then  at  once  (he  said)  to  the  woman 
58.6 

klme'k  almost 

Icime'lc  miti'nmuut  almost  we  killed  thee  10,11 
a'mEn-um-iLo'n  ti'nma  ine'ntii s  Tame'lc  but  now  you  did  almost 
kill  one  123.17-18 

qdmve'r  Tclme'le  enanmue £  e'pte  gum  this  time  you  have  almost 
killed  me  121.16-17.  See  also  66.35;  71.6;  85.27;  128.12. 

klta'f  klta'm,  kitau 

Tcrtau' 

Tcitau'qun,  mi'flkri  ni'tqin  now  then !  how  was  he  ?  17.12  ( Jcita'm 
qun  18.1)  §128 
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latau'  qun  aHti'yna  nineny  eg  tele' nmik  well  then!  the  big  dog 
saved  us  106.26 
lata' 

lata'  fta'nko  go  ahead!  (bring  him)  here!  20.1 
kita'm  46.4;  79.1 ;  80.10;  87.8;  94.9;  110.20;  113.21;  124.2;  kita'm 
qun  16.6;  18.4;  lata'm  qu'num  21.5  well  then! 
kita'm  fiu'nH  now  then  (bring  home)  here!  23.2 
guq,  kita'm  lu'mna  well!  now  then  again!  68.17 

It  be  separated  from  the  imperative  or  subjunctive  by  a 
clause 

kita'm  e'ur  li'e-va'  irifiki  ganau'tifi-e-git  qailluna' n’ get,  vai  u'mki 
qagti'gin  now  then,  if  among  real  being  (gods)  thou  hast  married 
really,  here  a  polar  bear  bring!  110.5-6.  Compare  110.9-10. 
klta'tkE  unfortunately  25.12 
kl'tvil-qun  notwithstanding 
ki'nmal  together  (?) 

ki'nmal  mmune'lmik  let  us  go  for  fuel!  30.6 
ki'nmal  .  .  .  piligili'lit  .  .  .  gina'n  nena'nme-git  thou  wert 
killing  at  once  ( ?)  the  food  procurers  44.9.  See  also  83.26 

klrya'm  urn  a'mEu ,  klrga'm  um  a' ml  well  now!  121.4 
kite'  seldom 
ki'tkit  a  little 

ki'ikit  niten’ne'w-i-'um  I  laughed  a  little  72.13 
ki'tkit  qdnve' ntetyi£  open  it  a  little  94.21,  34 
ki'tkit  nuurre'tqinet  they  were  a  little  visible  95.30 
ku'likd  alone  24.10. 
qaia'qan  a  while 

e'nmen  qaia'qan  tile'dH  they  walked  a  while  64.8.  See  also  66.8. 
gukjiu'kd  qaia/qan  minqami' tvarkin  I  wish  we  could  eat  a 
while  65.4 

qaia'qan  e'ur  neimeu'qin  for  a  while  he  approached  66.13 
qaia'qan  e'uli-qelefino'e£  ven-cumn'a'clun  for  a  while  the  trained 
reindeer-buck  was  looking  for  urine  It  13.26 
Eto' -qaia'qan  ripkire'nnin  after  a  while  he  brought  her  back  51.4 
qati'i  eto' -qaia'qan  gewkwe'mn  after  a  while  he  departed  45.11 

qai'vE  indeed,  truly,  really. 

qai'vE  qine'ilhi £  really,  give  (it)  to  me  16.1 
Enqa'n  qai'vE  lu'metui-gir  thou  art  really  Iu'metun 
qai'vE-m  l'mi  yei'velqdi  nu'tek  tumft-alva'lag  rayi'lqanno  indeed, 
also  a  little  orphan  in  the  country  anywhere  may  (will)  sleep 
24.10-11 
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guq,  qai'vE-mfian  me'cEn'ki  tre'nti'fLin  oh,  indeed,  I  shall  be  able 
to  manage  him  67.22 
Also  23.6;  80.27;  85.3;  92.23;  97.14 
qailo'klm 

gik,  qailo'kim  re'qd  qata' Linitki  with  what  will  you  answer  14.2 
qailo'kim  mi'fikri  mifii'ntm  how  shall  we  act  53.1 
qailo'kim  wu'tku  mi'nti-gir  how  should  I  keep  thee  here  109.30 
qailo'kim  pe'nin  wolvitva'hn  before  he  was  motionless  125.4 
qailo'kim  eLe'nyutd  riri'lpmnen  the  younger  brother  accom¬ 
panied  him  R  50.22-23 

qaillilna' wyet,  qaglenci'nget  and  actually 

qailhina'n"  get  li'e-tamce'tifioe  and  actually,  he  began  to  feel  quite 
well  33.5 

guq ,  qailhina'nget  um  ne'lusn  and  indeed,  they  saw  it  10.3 
qailhina'nget  ni'rgipatqen  and  actually,  he  was  talked  about 
'  17.5,  7  ' 

Also,  15.7;  18.3;  67.22;  80.27;  104.9 
qa'tin  just  so  127.10 
qalelE  vertically 

qdi-I'pe,  qdigi'pe  really,  in  truth 

qdi-i'pe  li' e-va' infiki  gafiau'tin-e-git  really  among  the  gods  (real 
beings)  you  married  110.30-31 

miti'um  elo'ti  qdigi'pe  viri'irlan  we  thought  he  really  wanted  to 
die  R  52.7 

qdi'nun  it  seems  (Kor.  II,  Pallen  qa'iflun  Kor.  90.2) 

qa'inun  tu'rgin  re'mkm  e£'tqi  it  seems  your  people  are  bad  8.9-10 
tu'rgin  re'mkm  qd'inun  re'lqid  it  seems  your  people  will  appear 
10.4 

qa'iflun  meti'u  rine'lhii £  certainly  I  shall  not  be  believed  by 
them  19.8 

Also  21.2,  5,  12;  24.2. 
qdnu'r  like,  as 

gene'Li'net  qdnu'r  pe'welti  they  became  like  bladders  9.4 
mi'fikri  va'ht  qdnu'r  as'ttwukin  pu'ttifiet  how  big!  like  holes  of  a 
boat  (cover)  14.6 

naqa'm  lu'mfia  qdnu'r  memlidikou'ti  ergewe'tyi £  but  again  as  into 
[the  inside  of]  water  he  dived  17.4 
qdnu'r  ve£le'ti  gilo'len  as  for  a  dead  one  she  mourned  27.12 
e'nmen  qdnu'r  ci£'ttin  are'ta  ni'ntdqin  then  like  a  dog  they  held 
him  back  66.17 

kele'td  va'nevan  elu£'kd  qdnu'r  mergma'n  i' git  Ica'mak  va'nevan 
eu'rrekMin  to  the  spirits  they  are  invisible,  as  to  us  now  an 
evil  spirit  is  invisible  62.1-2 
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.  .  .  gdnu'r  vai  mu' r gin  re'mkin  like  our  people  here  61.6 
e'nmen  a'm  gdnu'r  gun  nute's'gdn  then  it  was  just  like  earth  8.6 
gdnu'r  gun  wi'lguul  just  like  coal  22.7 
gdnu'r  gun  nithi'lginet  they  were  like  hot  ones  9.10 
e'nmen  gol  gdnu'r  inpina' dhin  gefle'wdna  then  another  one,  like 
the  last  (namely  in  the  preceding  story)  an  old  man  with  his 
wife  28.1 

gdnu'r  Wen  ne'ntia£n  just  as  though  simply  they  did  to  him  35.4 
e'nmen  gdnu'r  gun  nidiite'rugin  then  it  was  as  though  they  were 
heated  9.8 

qarvve'r  the  fundamental  meaning  seems  to  be  at  this  moment, 

AT  THIS  TIME 

gdn’ve'r  galo£olhio6ma' -mo're  just  at  this  moment  we  have  met 
121.15' 

gdmve'r  ginmi'lkinek  til-eime'wani'tginet  at  this  time  they  drew 
nearer  103.8 

gdmve'r  gitte'pidrn  hele'hin  i'wkun £  at  that  moment  the  leader  of 
the  kelet  said  104.26 

e'nmen  gdmve'r  neime'wkwd£n  gdmve'r  um  aHti'yfim  um 
wethau'noe  at  that  moment  they  approached  and  at  that 
moment  the  dog  began  to  speak  103.19 
Taaro'fi-Va'irgu  um  gdmve'r  .  .  .  Va'irgu  ne'ze£n  a  Sacrifice- 
(receiving-)  Being  at  that  time  ...  a  (spiritual)  Being  he 
became  41.9-10 

Often  it  may  be  translated  therefore. 

gdmve'r  um  tergila'  tiHoe£  therefore  (at  this  moment)  she  began 
to  cry  31.7 

lu'ur  wo'tgan  gdmve'r  wit'rgirgm  v:alo' miTionen  afterwards,  there¬ 
fore,  she  began  to  hear  this  noise  32.9  (in  the  following  lines, 
however,  the  translation  at  this  moment  is  suitable) 
q&cl'-qu'num  as  you  like  it(  ?)  R  54.36 

qtiLi'i  ( <gd[t]-Wi )  but  in  fact  (containing  the  element  Wi  really, 
truly;  see  also  ye£Wi,  ULi'i,  venWi,  miteWi,  guzi'i) 
ni'mnim  vai  di'mdegdi  va'rlan,  Eiwhue'n  gdLi'i  a  settlement  is 
quite  near  there,  but  in  fact  St.  Lawrence  Islanders  7.7 
gdzi'i  git  but  in  fact,  it  is  you  23.5 
gdvi'i  Re'lckefut  but  in  fact,  they  were  Rekken  34.5 
gdLi'i  eto' -gaia' gan  gewhwe'iin  in  fact  after  a  short  time  he  de¬ 
parted  45.11 

gdLi'i  rie'lin  in  fact  (it  was)  the  dead  one  52.2 
gdLi'i  Enga'n  .  .  .  e'tm  ye'tyi £  in  fact  this  was  the  master 
70.28-30 

gdLi'i  pinle'nenat  in  fact,  he  asked  them  70.30 
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qdLi'i  notas’qa'urkit  in  fact  they  were  digging  the  ground  71.9 
qdLi'i  qun  Enqa'nat  tei'n'nicit  in  reality  they  were  murderous 
68.20 

qdLi'i  urn  qun  qdi-a£'ttiqdi  in  fact  it  was  (only)  a  pup  80.4 
qdLi'i  Enqa'n  .  .  .  elo,'  in  fact  that  was  the  mother  85.21-22 
qdLi'i  pala'wkun  yara'fa  in  fact  a  funeral  circle  108.17 
qeteu'  even  now 

garaqedTia' Len  qeteu'  what  has  the  bad  one  been  doing,  even 
now  31.9 

qete'm,  qette'm ,  kete'm  just,  just  like 

qette'm  gu'mnin  yard' fa  just  like  my  house 
Jcete'm  ph'tku  just  as  it  is  finished  R  3.24 

qo'nirl,  qo'nlrl-m ,  qo'nlrl  e'ur  (contracted  also  qi'en-e'ur ) 
since 

qol  qoi'maron  wu'thidi,  tu'mgin  Enqa'n  qo'nirim  gefieuiu'mgeLeet 
Enqa'nat  the  other  rear  sleeping  room  was  in  the  middle,  a 
strange  person’s  (not  a  member  of  the  family)  that,  because 
they  were  wife-companions  (lived  in  group-marriage),  these 
53.9-10 

qo'nirim  da'ma  qo'ter-qla'ul-e-um  Enqana'ta  fio'o-e-um  gene'l-i-um 
because  also  a  gambling-man  I  was,  therefore  poor  I  became 
R  45.27-28 

qo'nirim  gumni'n  i' git  i'rdlqdl  u'ifid  .  .  .  tre'lqdtya£q  Velew- 
fcwaygo'uti  because  my  now  clothing  material  nothing  .  .  . 
I’ll  go  to  Merchants  Point  (i.  e.  because  I  have  no  material) 
R  46.43-44 

qo'nin  tilv-e'tqifi-i-git  since  you  are  utterly  bad 
qo'nirim  e'un  eli' gin  i' mi  viri'tdgi' Lin  since  (the)  father  has  also 
died  a  voluntary  death  R  49.11.  See  also  R  32.37 
qo'nirim  Efte'nefie  eifie'wd  da'mai'liil  um,  qa'Jco  because  he  calls 
the  East  wind,  it  rains  132.20-21.  Also  R  13.21 

qo'n'pu  quite 

qo'n'pu  vi£,i£  he  was  quite  dead  83.21 

qo'n'pu  mmi'tvafifio' a£t  they  began  to  be  quite  a  camp  107.19 
gilc,qofipuninenmelewe'tqin  he  is  made  quite  well  127.3;  135.12-13 
qun 9  qu'num,  qun-um  probably  an  emphatic  particle,  stronger 

than  um  (p.  849)  and  ELo'n  (p.  852).  It  stands  in  second  posi¬ 
tion,  generally  following  another  particle 
qdnu'r  qun  wi'lquul  just  like  coal  22.7 

e'nmen  qdnu'r  qun  nidiite'ruqin  they  were  just  as  though  they 
had  been  heated  9.8-9 

qdnu'r  qun  mtJa'lqinet  just  as  though  they  were  hot  9.10 
qd'nur  qun  mi'mliJc  just  as  though  (they  were)  in  water  101.32 
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e'nmen  a'nr  qdnu'r  qua  nute's’qdn  they  were  just  like  land  8.6 
a'nr  qun  qrilu'tkui  valata  thus  it  is!  they  move  about  with  the 
knives  16.4 

a'm  qun  li'en’  re'pkirgd £  ratopa'wkwa £  thus  it  is!  simply  you  will 
come  home,  she  will  be  pregnant  104.4 
a'm  qu'nurn  te'kiblun  qdnu'utki  thus  it  is!  then  eat  the  meat! 

14.6 

a'nr  qu'nurn  qanto'e £  come  out!  81.27 

a'm  qun ,  i'ppe  qun  thus  it  is!  really!  94.8;  also  45.3 

terga'tye £  qun  um  he  cried  116.7 

ki'tam  qun  eple'un  li'i  enenrtvi'i e  did  he  this  time  attain  shaman- 
istic  power?  18.4 

kita'm  qun  mi'nkri  ni'tqin  how  is  he  this  time  ?  18.1 

kita'm  qun  e£'nnidlun  qai'pugun  this  time  put  on  the  necklace 

16.6 

kita'm  qu'nurn  minirri'l-kit  this  time  we  will  let  thee  go  21.5-6 
kita'm  qu'nurn  ineLe'tti  qatvu'  grnat  this  time  what  shall  there  be 
for  payment?  102.11 

latau'qun  aHti'yna  ninenyegtele'nmrk  this  time  the  big  dog  saved 
us  106.26-27. 

kitau'  qun  mi'nkri  ni'tqin  how  is  he  this  time  17.12 
attau'-qun  non  um  Tfio'tirgma  minpebare' ra  we  are  just  going  to 
Tno'tirgin  for  food  119.18 

attau'-qun  o'rgoor  ye'ta  qdtbr'gin  just  get  the  sledge  ready  105.20 
e'nmen  -qun  ra'gtie£  Ena'  then  the  mother  went  home  30.10 
qdg'i'i  um  qun  qdi-a£' ttiqdi  in  fact,  it  was  only  a  small  pup  80.4 
In  the  following  examples  qun  follows  verbs,  verbal  nouns  and 
pronominal  forms. 

Tupe'd£t  qu'nurn  E'n'ki  they  went  ashore  there  71.12 
panca'tik  nimpe'qinet  qu'nurn  gi  leaping  it  went  ashore,  indeed! 
122.16 

a'un  -geta'gti  pilhrrra'tyd£  qu'nurn  he  makes  himself  flat  before 
them  83.28-84.1 

ti'fiunin  qu'nurn  he  pulled  it  out  S4.7 
ei'miunin  um  qun  he  caught  him  121.13 

vi£'lin  um  qu'nurn  Enqa'n  nine'lqin  dead  that  one  had  become 
(he  had  died)  125.10 

yi£'lhin  um  qu'nurn,  rd£'nut  it  was  the  moon,  what  was  it  ?  86.26-27 
rd£'nut  qu'nurn  lo'nil  what  was  it?  walrus-blubber  47.4 
i'me-rd£'nut  qu'nurn  everything  107.2 

mi'nkri  qu'nurn  mithitte'urkin  it  is  because  we  are  hungry  70.24 
6ei' vutkui£nimnimeitr ,  qu'nurn  a£tto'rguqaia  he  went  to  the  camp 
with  a  dog  sledge  105.5 
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According  to  punctuation  gunum  is  in  initial  position  in  the 
following  example 

ge,  taw,!  qu'num  i'gitum  miura' gtatyasn  let  us  take  it  home  now » 
121.27 

It  seems,  however,  that  instead  of  ge,  tarn  we  might  read  kita'm 
as  p.  21.5 

qULi'i  in  this  case  indeed  (containing  the  element  li'i  really, 
truly;  see  also  ye£li'i,  ULi'i,  venli'i,  miteli'i,  qdLi'i ) 
quL%'i  va'  afigan  as'ttin  ni'iThit  in  this  case  indeed  I  will  give  you 
that  dog  121.24 

geceu'kl  together. 
githite'  against  one’s  will 
gi'newdn  besides 
ne'wtiq  strong  emphasis 

fie' wag  gi'wd  you  do  say  21.11 

fie' wag  ninemirke' w-i-um  I  have  been  working  hard  81.9 
gai'vE  fie' wag  Ena'n  dini't  mini'uqin  indeed,  he  himself  did  say 
it  R  50.23 

fie' wag  gai'vE  and  indeed 

§129.  Miscellaneous  Adverbs  and  Conjunctions;  Koryak 
I  ml  also 

I'mi  gaagai' paLEn  also  it  fitted  badly  Kor.  34.9 
I'mifi  yugya'nu  gana£'linau  they  also  become  bumble  bees  Kor. 
45.3 

imifi  gayai'tiJen  nevertheless  he  came  home  Kor.  42.8 
i'mifi  .  .  .  pla'ku  wu'gwa  gayi'lin  also  (her)  boots  they  filled 
with  stones  Kor.  28.7 
Also  adj.  Kor.  66.8,  72.14,  76.19 
Ina'n-awi'wut  quickly  Kor.  70.12 
Enna'n  that  one  alone 

Enna'n  koro'wapel  ganas'lin  only  the  cow  was  left  Kor.  78.12 
Enna' nihu  from  that  time  on  Kor.  80.7 
Enqa'ta 

EnJca'ta  tlJai'vikin  fie' La  then  a  herd  was  walking  about  Kor. 

21.8 

Enqa'ta  gassa'len  qata' p-vai' am  then  he  dragged  a  net  along 
the  bottom  of  the  river  Kor.  70.11 

E'nhi  then,  at  that  very  moment 

s'nki  yu'\a£n  gaplittu'linau  then  they  finished  what  was  to  be 
eaten  Kor.  50.1 

Ernki  tiyanu'wgi  then  I  shall  eat  you  Kor.  78.18 
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E'riki  Enm'mtilaen  pipi'UuyTcm  s'nki  qata'p-e'mat  va'ykin  then 
Fish-Man  was  combing  his  hair;  then  a  load  of  winter-fish 
was  (there)  Kor.  86.16 

Enke'  Enni'mtiJaen  then  (there  was)  Fish-Man  Kor.  88.15 

Euna£'an  thus 

Enna£'an  thus  it  is!  Kor.  78.2 

galqaLin  qaicayici' fia  EnUa£' an  wus’qu'mdiku  she  went  groping 
thus  in  the  dark  Kor.  16.9-10 
Enfta£'an  vafivolai'ke  thus  they  lived  Kor.  43.7 
Enna  'an  gayiltelfavo  'lenat  thus  they  began  to  lie  downKor.  82.10 
gma'n  Enfia£'an  ina'nti  thou  didst  thus  to  me  Kor.  88.2 
qo'La  Enna£'na6  Yay  o'  da-flaw  gut  gai'liLin  after  a  while  they 
gave  Fox-Woman  to  him  Kor.  70.14 
Enna£,nvot  gani'kalimau  all  at  once  something  happened  Kor. 
70.17-18' 

Dual  forms: 

EnHa£'anet  gana'tvilen  thus  they  brought  him  in  Kor.  59.2 
Enna£'anet  patta£'la  mani'ti  gayi'ssalinat  thus  the  two  filled 
with  dried  meat  two  bags  Kor.  70.21 
ayi'kvan  at  least  Kor.  18.1 
Ina'n-awi'wut  quickly  Kor.  70.12 
avi'ut  Kor.  44.5 

a'wun  (Kor.  II,  Kor.  Paren,  Lesna  e'wun  Kor.  96.30;  97.17) 
a'wun  gaya'lqiwlinau  and  so  they  entered  Kor.  80.18-19 
a'wun  im-la'wtalin  and  so  his  head  became  hairless  Kor.  82.13 
a'vmn  ui'fla  and  then  there  was  no  one  Kor.  96.12  ( =  e'wun 
i'tka  Kor.  II,  Kor.  96.30:  e'wune'Le  Paren,  Kor.  97.17 
aivnu'p  (?)  Kor.  64.11 
a'wgi  falsely  Kor.  88.14 
am  (Paren  im) 

qun-am  nu'tak  ui'fla  ane'lhiyipnuka  even  in  the  open  country 
we  eat  no  inner  skin  Kor.  49.1 

pe'nin  qun-im  Uwe'fipiliTi  the  same  (former)  little  U'wen 
(Paren)  Kor.  92.7 
a' men 

a' men  gawgu'pin  and  they  tied  her  Kor.  23.4 
a'men  e'wafi  and  they  said  Kor.  23.6;  28.1 
a' men  yi'nna  and  now  what!  Kor.  28.2 

a'dhi  a'men  gu'mkifi  ni'vn-qi  just  now  like  me  thou  wert  talk¬ 
ing  Kor.  29.2 

a' mu  I  do  not  know  Kor.  55.3 
ataii  vainly  Kor.  61.3 

ata'mtim  in  vain  Kor.  30.8 
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|  as'S*o'  since 

as's’o'  qati'  since  you  went  away  Kor.  18.5 

a'ccic,  acco'c  (Ch.  erre'6 )  that  is  all,  only,  no  more  Kor.  62.8; 

70.8  acdo'c  Kor.  66.19;  68.19 
a'nam  then,  and  so 

me'fiqan  a'nam  gi'Linau  how  then  did  they  become?  Kor. 
61.9-10 

a'nam  .  .  .  gaia'lin  then  he  came  to  him  Kor.  63.6 
Also  Kor.  66.6;  78.1 

a'nam-e£'en  all  right  then!  Kor.  30.5;  31.8 
e£'en  a'nau  all  right  then!  Kor.  32.1 
a'naqun  and  so  Kor.  36.10 

anuva't  just  as,  just  when 

anuva't  niyatilqi'wqin,  E'nki  mrtyi'lqala  just  when  he  was 
about  to  come,  we  went  to  sleep 

a'llml  I  wish  it  were! 

a'limi  vai'dita  I  wish  (we  would  go)  on  foot  Kor.  21.2-3 
gina'n  a'hmin  qeti'gin  I  wish  thou  wouldst  take  it  Kor. 
72.24-74.1 

ajva'  other 

alya'lin  it  is  of  different  material  Kor.  76.23 
a'kye J  also 

gayo'olenan,  a'lcyel  ipa'fia  they  put  it  into  it,  also  into  the 
soup,  Kor.  28.6 
e£’en  (Ch.  e'ur )  then,  and 

gayo£,oJen,  e£'en  gavi£'yalin  he  visited  him  and  he  was  dead 
Kor.  20.8 

ya'nya  e£'en  na'witqatu  partly  also  women  Kor.  44.2 
es'en  .  .  .  gamJa'wanka'wlen  and  she  ended  her  dance  Kor.  48.6 
galcya'wlinau  e£'en  yaq  ni'lfan  ni'tin  they  awoke  and  what 
thong  was  there  ?  (i.e.  and  there  was  no  thong)  Kor.  40.5 

e'enac  once  upon  a  time  Kor.  58.4 
e'wun  (see  a'wun) 

matula'tin  e'wun  missaitiJa'flin  they  stole  it  but  we  shall  bring 
it  back  Kor.  40.8 

i'pa  really;  indeed  Kor.  37.8 

i'pa  a'nam  gi'ssa  but  really  thou  Kor.  66.6 

Also  as  adjectives: 

i'pa  lemi'nin  the  real  child  Kor.  68.11 

gumni'ni'pa  qJa'wul  vi£'gi  my  real  husband  died  Kor.  21.10— 22. 1 
i'pa  h'ge-ta'ta  our  real  father  Kor.  74.20 
i'na£  quickly  Kor.  39.2 

qaye'm  i'n'a  niya'tin  he  did  not  come  back  quickly  Kor.  72.19 
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i'n'ac  enough!  Kor  30.4;  86.11,  IS;  88.15 
inya'wut  (?)  Kor  16.5 
i'nmlq  really,  in  truth 

i'mmq  tapafiafnvo'ykm  in  truth  it  began  to  be  heavy  Kor.  51.8 
i'nmiqu'num  all  right!  Kor.  28.1-2. 

Also  Kor.  61.3;  62.3 

ini'nninlk  in  this  manner  Kor.  14.3  (from  ini'nnin  such) 
o'ya  openly 

ui'na  o'ya  a'tvaka  she  was  not  (there)  openly  Kor.  76.14 
o'pta  also  (Lesna:  the  whole;  Kamchadal  o'ptima  the  whole); 
Chukchee  o'ptima  like) 

a' cm  o'pta  gei'liLin  he  also  gave  him  fat  Kor  15.4-5 
qla'wul  o'pta  Erika' ta  tilai'vikin  a  man  also  was  walking  there 
Kor.  21.9 

Quyqinn’a'qu  o'pta  e'wafi  Big-Raven  also  said  Kor.  29.5 
qo'pa  ai'ak  o'pta  .  .  .  gayo'olen  an  other  one  she  also  put  into 
the  storeroom  Kor.  55.1 
See  also  Kor.  56.5 
:  oma'ka  together 

Ama'mqut  a'rike  o'maka  kafia'tnjkm  Ememqut  was  fishing 
together  (with  them)  Kor.  44.10 
e£'en  fia'nyeu  oma'ka  rissa  and  then  together  they  (were  her 
children)  Kor.  61.2 

i  o£nnen  verily,  indeed,  Kor.  59.9 
|  u'nmi  (?)  Kor.  74.10 

. 

ya'wac  ( ?)  Kor.  64.9 

y'anya  (Ch.  ya'nfa )  partly,  separately 

yaq  (indefinite  pronoun,  see  §  59)  and  now 

wu't&m  yaq  yi'nna  and  this  now,  what  is  it  ?  Kor.  36.9 
ame'yaq  na'wis’qat  well,  how  is  the  wife  Kor.  68.2 
gin-ya'q  thy  turn  Kor.  46.7  (See  yaq ,  §  59,  p.  729) 
ya'qam  only 

ya'qam  ai'kipa  gapi'ivyalin  only  (with)  fly-eggs  she  scattered 
Kor.  45.2 

ve'lo  ya'qam  ninataikinvo 'qenau  she  was  only  making  thimbles 
Kor.  59.5 

\ 

ya'qan  why 

ya'qan  ya'ti  why  hast  thou  come  Kor.  64.1 
yaqqai'-qun  (Paren  ydqqai'-qun  Kor  92.5)  then 
ye'll 

ye'h  gayi'nalin  and  so  she  flew  away  Kor.  46.5 
e£'enye£l  gafiekela'len  and  so  she  felt  ashamed  Kor.  60.1 
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vi ' yafi ,  ve'en  ( ?) 

vi'yafi  iskula'ti  (if  that  is  so)  then  you  were  cold  Kor.  26.2 
vi'yafi  lelapi'tdonvo'ykin  nevertheless  he  looked  up  Kor.  42.8 
fia'no'  vi'yafi  kisva'cik  va'ykin  of  course,  it  is  there  on  the 
cross-pole  Kor.  68. 5 

vi'yafi  gapangai'  pilen  (without  clothes)  but  with  a  cap  Kor. 
76.22 

vi'rvva ,  vi'rrvi  secretly  Kor.  61.1;  76.14 
va£'yu1c  afterwards  Kor.  14.7;  19.5 
va£'aJ is  Kor.  56.5;  64.9 

van  (never  in  initial  position;  perhaps  related  to  the  Chukchee 
demonstrative  particle  nan  which  is  also  used  adverbially). 
ui'fia-van  minka'kila  not  by  anybody  else  Kor.  40.6-7 
gaye'm  fia'no-van  minutfiana'wge  not  those  I  shall  be  able  to 
eat  Kor.  55.8-9 

a'mhfi-van  kitve'-li'ga  penci'ykin  after  that  he  rushed  at  her 
every  time  (Paren)  Kor.  92.10 
pa' La  perhaps  Kor.  60.5 
maci  maybe 

ma'6i  wu'tduk  mayhap  (it  was)  here?  Kor.  49.7 
ma'cci  vi'lka  va'ykin  mayhap  a  fork  is  there  Kor.  19.7 
me'de  mima'tage  mayhap  Ill  marry  thee  Kor.  32.6 

mal  well 

mal-kit  properly  Kor.  15.6;  74.6;  88.9 
mal-ki'til  very  well !  Kor.  21.5 
Also  met’-ki'tkit 
male'ta  quietly  Kor.  54.7 
ma'kiw  somewhere  Kor.  80.9 

me'nqan  how  Kot.  82.4;  84.21;  88.1 

me'figac  mi' gun  mai'mik  how  indeed  shall  I  get  water?  16.7-8 
me' ngan  mi' gun  how,  indeed?  Kor.  17.12 
mi'qun  (Paren  mu' gun  Kor.  92.23)  indeed ;  an  intensifying  pai  tide 
mi' gun  nafia'ngin  indeed  he  is  a  shaman  Kor.  42.9 
mi' gun  Ama'mgut  e'voafi  Ememqut  said  even  (this)  Kor.  64.11 
ya'gu  mi' gun  gatai'kigm  what  indeed  will  you  do  ?  Kor.  76.7 
Also  16.3,  8;  17.12;  39.10;  84.21;  86.12 
(ti'wgak  [literally:  I  say]  it  seems  Kor.  57.9) 
ti'ta  when 

ilu£'pilifi  ti'ta  minelo£' cola  when  we  find  a  shaman  s  wand  Kor. 
27.7 

ti'ta  gu'mma  tra'tik  when  was  I  at  home?  Kor.  68.13 

ti'ta  o'pta  ninanuvae'an  let  him  also  swallow  me  Kor.  84  15 

ti'tag  mu'yu  mitaHtayi' pnala  when  did  we  feed  on  inner  skm  of 

dogs  Kor.  48.9  §129 
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tito-o'n  after  a  long  time  Kor.  57.5 
nl me'  very;  very  much  Kor.  16.1,  8 
ca'myeq  indeed  Kor.  24.2 
cemya'g  really  Kor.  56.1 
cemece£'n  it  is  so!  Kor.  46.4 
cini't  since 

cini't  Enfia£'an  gi'ti  since  thou  art  so  Kor.  56.9-10 
ll'giqai  much  less  Kor.  49.1 
Jl'gan  simply 

h'gan  mimtelhiyalai'ke  simply  they  were  resplendent  Kor.  44.3 
kJtma'k  almost  Kor.  21.7;  84.13 
kale'ZE,  qale'LE  vertically 
ke'nam  Kor.  39.3;  kena'm  Kor.  40.3  already 
ki'wan  truly  Kor.  26.9 
kit,  ki'tl  l  see  mal-kit 
kif  klc  (never  in  initial  position)  and 

ya'qkin-ki  and  what  for  ?  Kor.  26.10  (for  ya'gkin  see  §§  47,  59) 
ki'tan ;  kltta'  then  (?) 

ki'tan  amyaqalhene'tin  taya'fiilcm  then  she  wanted  to  go  to  the 
porch  Kor.  33.8-9 

gu'mma  kitta'  tu'kwak  I  am  caught  Kor.  36.10 
kitta'  atawainila'ka  do  not  look  back  by  any  means  Kor.  51.6; 
52.10 

ki'tta  negative  particle;  see  §  131.3,  p.  883  (Ch.  ewne) 
ki'tkit  a  little 

ki'kit;  ki'kic  as  soon  as  84.3 

ki'kit  gayi'Jtilen  as  soon  as  he  went  to  sleep  Kor.  84.3 
ki'kic  gaya'lqiwlin  as  soon  as  they  entered  Kor.  72.21 
qai'gut  indeed  Kor.  84.23 
qa'wun  though 

ga'wun  pani'ta  mi'kinak  nayamata'ge  though  later  on  thou 
wilt  marry  someone  Kor.  78.17 
qacl'n 

gaci'n  plakgefie'tin  na£/ tafivogen  for  he  had  passed  water  into 
the  boots  Kor.  14.2 

gaci'n  qo'npii  niki'ta  gana£'zen  therefore  altogether  it  became 
night  Kor.  16.6 

ga'dm  milya'gpil  because  it  was  a  small  shell  Kor.  23.8 
gayo£'olen ,  gatin  vi'tmtpil  they  visited  her,  for  there  was  a 
small  ringed  seal  Kor.  24.4 

gadi'n  Ena'n  tawi'tkinik  for  she  (had  been)  pilfering  Kor.  34.3 
§129 
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fla'nyeu  qaci'n  Yaqyamtilas'nu  for  those  were  Bumble-Bee-Men 
Kor.  44.6 

qa'din  ui'na  ana'luka  gati'lcalen  for  without  chewing  he  swal¬ 
lowed  her  Kor.  84.1 
qa'ciJc 

gi'ssa  qa'cik  ui'fia  a'lva  a'tvdka  for  this  reason  will  you  be 
(feel)  wrong  Kor.  18.7 

gu'mma  qa'dik  oyamya'-gum  for  am  I  human  game  Kor.  42.6 
qun,  qun- am 

gina'n  qun  nita'witkifii-gi'  so  thou  art  playing  mischief  Kor.  82.9 
qu'nam  nu'tak  ui'na  ane'lhi-yipnuka  even  in  the  open  country 
we  eat  no  inner  skin  Kor.  49.1 

pe'nin  qun-im  TJwe'npihn  the  same  (former)  little  U'wen 
(Paren)  Kor.  92.7 

qu'nam  mu'yi  .  .  .  oya'myan  miti'nmm  even  we  too  (alone) 
have  killed  a  man  Kor.  68.3 
qu'nam  qun  Kor.  74.17 
ve'tha-qo'nom  just  now  Kor.  56.10 
qo'npu  very,  quite  ( qon'pu  Chukchee:  xe  Kamchadal);  Kor. 

13.10;  15.8;  41.8,  etc. 
gumjan  again  Kor.  15.8;  18.8;  19.8  etc. 
na'nyen  then  63.10;  72.8;  74.3  etc. 

§130.  KAMCHADAL  CONJUNCTIONS 

Most  of  the  Kamchadal  conjunctions  have  been  replaced  by  the 
Russian  (local)  forms. 

i,  dai  (h,  Ran)  and 
je  (me)  but 

tolko  (tojibko)  merely,  only 
dotopera  (po  Tonepa)  until  now 
potom  (noToivn>)  after  that 

Other  conjunctions  of  Kamchadal  origin  are  still  in  use.  Among 
these  I  mention 

MU,  hdldeq  it  is  time!  then,  now,  altogether  Kor.  99.5 
This  particle  is  used  quite  frequently  with  a  great  variety  of  mean¬ 
ings.  Its  use  has  even  influenced  the  local  Russian  dialect  inasmuch 
as  the  Russian  adverb  nopa  it  is  time  is  used  also  as  a  conjunction, 
although  this  does  not  agree  with  Russian  usage. 

-ilme,  -me  (never  initial)  and,  and  now,  corresponds  to  the 
Chukchee  -um  K.  K.  -am. 

*  -ke  (never  initial)  and,  and  now,  but  more  emphatic  than  -me. 
3045°— Bull.  40,  pt.  2—12 - 56  §130 
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-ven  (never  initial)  Kor.  98.9.  This  emphatic  particle  cor¬ 
responds  to  K.  K.  van,  and  may  have  been  borrowed  from 
Koryak. 

feat  then  in  the  beginning  of  tales  corresponds  to  Chukchee 
e'nmen. 

e'wun  and,  and  so  corresponds  to  Ch.  e'un,  K.  K.;  a'wun,  K. 

Paren  e'wun,  but  may  also  have  been  borrowed  from  Koryak. 
lad  HOW  IS  IT,  WHEREFORE. 

§131.  NEGATIVE  ADVERBS 

1 .  va'nevan  negative  particle,  not  at  all  (stem  probably  vane). 

This  occurs  either  alone  or  with  other  negative  elements. 

va'nevan  nmutewurre' 'erkinen  not  at  all  land  appears  7.3 
va'nevan  nuwa’lomnen  he  would  not  hear  anything 
va'nevan  gma'n  li'i  qdlhi'ginl  have  you  no  knowledge  at  all?  38.4 
yi'liil  r  uric  min  te'Jcidhm  va'nevan  tongues  he  eats,  meat  not  at 
all  49.4 

va'nEvan  nute's'qdn  ni*yovnln  they  did  not  at  all  reach  the  ground 
52.12 

va'nevan  ne?nlu£' rkinet  Icele’td  the  kele  could  not  see  them  at  all 
100.29 

va'nevan  na£nayilhau' nen  avttin  they  were  not  at  all  afraid  of 
the  dog  105.25 

va'nevan  anto'lc&len  fie’us'qdt  the  woman  did  not  go  out  at  all  54.8 
va'nevan  qarl'm  nuwa'lomnen  he  would  not  hear  anything 
va'nevan  d£nlu£'net  they  could  not  see  them  at  all  61.10 
va'nevan  ene  a'lomka  they  did  not  hear  any  thing  60.10 
va'nevan  elu£'lcd  they  are  invisible  62.1 
va'nevan  eu'rrelcelin  it  is  not  visible  62.2 

2.  qare'm;  Kor.  Kam.  qaye’m ;  Kor.  Par.,  qeye'm ;  Kor.  II 

(village  Qare'nin  and  others  in  Kamchatka  i'gut);  Kamchadal. 
X'enc,  x*e.  Used  always  with  the  exhortative,  or  alone  with 
exhortative  meaning,  and  ignifying  negative  future. 

qare'm  mmi'nmitik  we  shall  not  kill  jmu  13.4 

qare'm  mine' etya£Jc  I  shall  not  become  black  23.6 

qare'm  milhinno'a£n  I  shall  not  treat  him  24.10 

qare'm  minmu'ut  I  will  not  kill  thee  98.25;  99.7 

qare'm  mra'gtia£k  I  will  not  return  home  99.2,  24 

qare'm  ELi'ga  rinenyegtele' tyd£  father  will  not  allow  me  to  live  99.15 

qare'm  mi'ilhd£n  I  will  not  do  it  99.20 

qare'm  mi'ilhit  I  will  not  give  it  to  thee  15.13;  16.9 

qare'm  miye'tya£1c  I  will  not  come 

a'mEn  qarem!  but  no!  (i.  e.,  I  shall  not  do  so)  16.1 
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qare'm  i'git!  not  now!  (i.  e.,  1  shall  not  do  so  from  now  on)  21.1 
qare'm!  no!  (i.  e.,  I  shall  not  do  it)  99.13 

Kor.  Kam.  qare'm  mla6'lc ,  Kor.  II.  i’ hat  mlesTc ,  Kamchadal  x'ent 
mnvk  I  will  not  eat 
Koryak. — 

alihiva'n  qaye'm  this  time  I  shall  not!  Kor.  54.3 
qaye'm  fia'no-van  minuthana'voge  I  shall  not  be  able  to  eat 
them  Kor.  55.8 

qaye'm  enaXha’lmik  he  will  not  catch  us  Kor.  72.19 
Even  future  imperatives  take  this  particle. 

qare'm  quwivtik  do  not  die!  (i.  e. ,  you  shall  not  die)  64.16,  17 
Derived  from  qare'm  is  the  verbal  form  qare'men  (Kor.  Kam. 
qryme'en  Kor.  38.5,  Kor.  Par.  qisme'nen)  it  is  not  so,  not  true. 

qare'men  tf'tik  lu'mnil  it  is  not  really  a  story  61.5 
qaremenai' -gtim  I  am  not  this  one  23.5 
qare'men  oralweLan  he  is  not  a  human  being  29.9 
qargmena'lgum  qla'uteum  I  am  not  a  man 
qaremenq'igit  qty'ulegit  thou  art  not  a  man 
qaremena'xq&m  niru'iium  I  am  not  feeble 
qare'mena'igit  niru'ligit  thou  art  not  feeble 
aare' men  niru'lqin  he  is  not  feeble 
qaremenai'  gum  ne'usqdtium  I  am  not  a  woman  116.31 
Kor.  Kam.  qiyime'w  un  impossible!  Kor.  14.3. 

3.  etrfie  Kor.  Kam.  kltta,  Kamchadal  jak,  x*e  do  not!  (see  §  114 

p.  823) 

4.  elo'  no  ejo'  (Reindeer  Kor.)  30.9 
elE  no  30.8 

raH'urit-elo'  what  is  the  matter  with  you?— nothing  53.6 
4 a.  ca’mam  no!  i  do  not  want  to  (referring  to  future  events)  78.6; 
used  with  future  indicative.  There  is  no  corresponding  form 
in  either  Koryak  or  Kamchadal. 

ta'mam  I  do  not  want  to  98.5,  8 
to!  mam  tre'ilhit  I  shall  not  give  thee 

5.  d XjC  not,  signifying  simple  denial  Kor.  Par.  Reindeer  Kor. 

e'Ze,  Kor.  II.,  village  Qare'nin  and  others  in  Kamchatka  e\\a , 
Kamchadal  qam  Kor.  Kam.  ui  nd  instead  (see  below).  See  15, 
12,  21.3,  24.8 

6.  ui'ftd  none  (with  nouns;  substantives  and  adjectives).  (Kor. 

Kam.,  ui'fia ,  Kor.  Par.,  ulna  e'Le ,  Kor.  II.,  village  Qare'nin 
and  others  in  Kamchatka  ern,  e’mma  not.  The  Kamchadal  uses 
qam  (see  above,  under  e'Le).  Kor.  Par.  uses  also  e'Le  alone 
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ui’na  epi'nJcg  I  have  no  powder 
See  also  18.5;  22.3;  27.9 
Without  the  negative  prefix-suffix  we  find — 

6ai  ui'na,  ta'aq  ui'na,  tam-vg’irgin  gumni'n  no  tea,  no  tobacco, 
mine  is  a  good  life! 

(Kor.  Par.)  e'Le  epi'nke  I  have  no  powder 
Derived  from  this  particle  is  ui'nilin  having  none. 
ui'nilvxim  epi’nkSlium  I  have  none,  I  am  without  powder  59.2 

§  132.  Interjections 

Chukchee  and  Koryak  are  rich  in  interjections.  These  may  be 
divided  into  several  groups;  namely,  a)  ejaculations  expressing  a 
state  of  strong  emotion,  without  definite  tone;  5)  exclamations 
expressing  assent,  disapproval,  surprise,  fear,  pain,  question,  call, 
and  answer,  etc.;  c )  onomatopoetic  interjections,  sound  pictures, 
imitations  of  sounds,  such  as  singing  of  birds,  thumping  of  stones, 
swishing  of  rapidly  moving  slabs,  etc. ;  d )  words  and  phrases  used  as 
exclamations.  Some  of  these  are  derived  from  pronominal  or  con¬ 
junctional  stems,  while  others  can  not  be  reduced  to  such  sources, 
at  least  not  at  present. 

a.  Ejaculations 

a!  45.3  (Kor.  a!  a!  Kor.  55.5)  oh! 
ga!  R  104.48  oh ! 
o!  63.9  oh! 

e!  85.12;  90.6;  91.7  ah! 

e/  101.20  all  right 

go,  go!  R  65.119  (call) 

ga,  ga!  122.1  call 

gi,  gi!  R  72.16  ah,  ah! 

gei!  69.4  oh ! 

ggg!  (Kor.  ggg!)  yes! 

guq!  10.3;  52.3;  53.1;  (Kor.  gek!  Kor.  50.4)  ugh!  oh! 
goq!  24.1  108.32;  gik!  10.1;'  11.2;  gi!  68.30;  R  69.35;  Kor. 

51.1,  5;  58.6 

gu!  26.4;  go!  69.7;  108.19 
ogogogogoi!  70.2  oh,  oh,  oh! 
ugugugugu!  29.7  uhuhuhuh! 

Koryak 

e!  oh !  Kor.  47.1 
ye!  ah !  Kor.  49.2 
efti' !  oh!  Kor.  64.19 
afie'!  Kor.  49.3  ifle 7  Kor.  27.6 
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b.  Exclamations 

Their  stems  are  independent  and  some  of  them  form  derivatives. 
qo!  expresses  ignorance:  i  do  not  know! 

qona'arlein  to  speak  always  of  one’s  ignorance;  to  answer:  “I 
do  not  know.” 

Assent : 

i!  9.6,  13;  66.25;  84.10  (Kor.  o!  Kor.  30.2;  38.6)  yes. 
i!  84.19  ah! 

egei'!  133.24  R  71.5;  R  73.34  (Kor.  uga’)  all  right! 

assent  and  approval. 
egei'!  75.30  oh! 

taga'm!  R  59.9,  16;  R  66,  134  (Kor.  toq!  to!  Kor.  35.3; 

Kor.  45.8)  come !  well ! 
taga'm  is  used  also  as  the  usual  leave  taking. 
taga'm  tewkwe' erlcin!  R  41.98  (in  Koryak  toq  is  used  as 
leave  taking)  good-bye !  I  am  going. 

The  usual  greeting  is  ye'ti?  or  less  frequently  ge'et-i-git; 
R  62.62;  R  76.25  (Kor.  yati?  have  you  come?  as 
greeting) 

The  answer  is  i!  yes !  or  i,  tiye'tyd£lc!  yes,  I  have  come ! 
Greeting  borrowed  from  Russian,  toro'ma  (3p;opoBo)  (Kor. 
toro'va)  how  do  you  do  ? 

tarn  contracted  from  taga'm,  mostly  with  an  ejaculation 
preceding,  come  !  well  ! 
ee,  tarn!  30.9;  89.23;  e  tarn!  90.3. 

/,  tarn!  84.19. 
gi}  tarn!  84.14. 

Assertion : 

gu'nd!  82.16;  85.6;  R  76.27  sure! 
gu'nd,  qai'vE  24.8  indeed,  yes ! 

Calls : 

mei!  76.22  R  73.32;  R  59.11,  from  man  to  woman  53.6; 
Kor.  max!  Kor.  64.24  amei!  Kor.  63.6;  mei!  Kor. 
32.5;  here  addressed  from  a  man  to  a  woman;  me!  Kor. 
100.5  K.  Paren  ve!  Kor.  101.13;  Koryak  II  Qarenin 
mei  Kor.  102.4  there,  you!  you!  halloo! 
na'ul  45.3  (Kor.  nd'wal )  call  among  women 
wui'!  83.13;  R  72.15;  goi  60.2  (Kor.  goi'!)  answer  to  call 
yago' !  67.8  (Kor  yawo' !  Kor.  33.9)  halloo 
wago'!  R  125.22  halloo!  there,  take  it! 

Disapproval : 

e'wi!  120.10  so! 

ee'!  81.17;  83.14;  is  it?  (doubt  and  disapproval) 
eei'I  108.19  aha!  (doubt  and  disapproval) 
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Surprise : 

Used  by  men 

ka'ko' !  generally  reduplicated  kako,kako!  8.5;  12.6;  68.31 
oho!;  qako!  84.10;  qako,qako!  77.26;  104.14;  qa'ko2\A 
kako,  mei' !  14.7;  R  64.93.  ga'ko  mei!,  go'6o  mei! 

Used  by  women 
ke'ke 7  52.2;  71.26. 
ke'ke,  fla'ul! 

keke' ,  keke',  keke'!  29.7  great  surprise  and  fear 
Koryak,  for  both  sexes. 

6e  Kor.  47.6  (surprise  and  disapproval)  ugh. 
qe'e  Kor.  82.14  surprise 

Fear: 

gokkoi' !  63.1  oh,  oh!;  goqoi' !  18.8 
kokkoi' !  22.5  surprise  and  fear 
akakaka!  87.14  sudden  fright 
Question : 

wa ?  (Kor.  vat  Kor.  46.10)  would  you? 
amto'?  13.9;  80.4;  R  92.18  (Kor.  amto' ?)  well?  what  news? 
also  used  as  a  conjunction:  amto'  gitka'lhm?  how  is 
your  leg  ? 

Pain: 

gi,gi,gi  R  74.46  (Kor.  mikikikik!  Kor.  29.1)  sudden  acute 
pain 

ge,  ge,  ge!  63.8  (Kor.  igigi' !  Kor.  23.9)  crying 
Warning: 

ga,  ga,  ga!  85.17,28  (Kor.  got!)  off !  look  out! 

Laughing : 

ga,  ga,  ga!  R  79.10 
gigi!  30.2 

gm!  30.2  laughing  of  a  skull. 

Anger: 

gm!  R  72.20  (Kor.  gm!  Kor.  31.2) 
gum!  (terminal)  61.2 

iaga'm,  qapa'ae,  gum!  61.2  well,  cease,  will  you! 
Miscellaneous : 

qo!  (Kor.  qo!  Kor.  49.6)  I  do  not  know 

yau  yau!  66.17;  R  73.35  wait  a  while!  (Kor.  ya'wo) 

c.  Onomatopoetic  Interjections 

qa,qa,qa!  R  140.10;  R  277.8,  yapping  of  fox 
gin,  gin!  105.27  barking  of  dog 

m-m!  106.15  mumbling  of  ke'le  (hence  derived  a  noun 
m'u'umgin  kele's  mumbling) 
kabeu',  kabeu'!  R  307.8  cackling  of  ptarmigan  §132 
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ana',  ana',  afia'!  84.8  crying  of  small  infant 
ew,  ew,  ew!  R  104.47  singing  of  thanksgiving  ceremonial 
dig,  dig!  68.25  swishing  of  slabs  of  whalebone 
piw,  piw!  68.8  thumping  of  stone  on  the  ground 
pjg,  pig!  76.3  thudding  of  small  objects  on  the  ground 
pr!  88.17  sound  produced  with  lips 
(Koryak)  vakikiki' !  Kor.  46.1  jabbering  of  magpie 
Shaman’s  calls 

egegegegei'!  15.7;  68.28;  (Kor.  ogogogogoi'!);  66.35  (here 
merely  fatigue,  though  borrowed  also  from  shamanistic 
practice) 

ototototototoi' !  59.4 
otatatatatatai' !  59.4 
Answer  to  shaman’s  call 
git,  git,  git,  gige't!  39.9 

ge'we,  gewe!  R  306.1  raven’s  shamanistic  song 
go' on-kale' ,  go'ofi-kale'  R  314.23  (Kor.  qo'ofi,  go' oft  Kor. 
48.2;  arm,  arm!  Kor.  47.2;  Koryak,  umyu'm  Kor.  90.15; 
Kor.  II  Pallan,  raven’s  cawing)  raven’s  shamanistic  song 
ge'we,  egegegei' !  R  122.2  mosquito’s  shamanistic  song 
R  306.7 

qaia'qafi,  qaia'qafi!  foxes  shamanistic  song  (a  little  more! 

at  the  same  time  onomapoetic) 
ge'wye,  ge'wye  ko'onm  R  315.31  polar  bear’s  shamanistic 
song 

Calls  of  reindeer-herders 

go,  go,  go,  goq,  goq,  goq!  32.11  for  driving  the  herd 
ga,  ga,  ga,  gaq,  'gaq,  gaq! 

eia',  eia',  eia'!  R  307.13  for  calling  a  broken  reindeer 
(chiefly  in  offering  it  urine) 

qrr!  R.  4.38  the  same;  also  reindeer’s  snorting,  onomato- 
poetic 

Interjections  are  often  used  in  groups 

guq,  i!  9.13;  gik,  i'!  65.26  oh,  yes! 

ee,  ta'm!  (see  before) 

gei,  gu'nd!  69.4  oh,  indeed ! 

d.  Words  and  phrases  used  as  interjections 

ina'nken,  ina'nken  Hm  9.5;  64.7,  14;  68.16  oh,  my! 
tite'net!  64.15;  68.16;  80.22  (great  emphasis)  used  also  in  com¬ 
pounds  with  personal  pronouns  in  verbalized  form 
tite'ilet-i-git  it  is  wonderful  with  you 
tite'net-tu'ri  (plur.)  it  is  wonderful  with  you 
tite'net-ve'rin  it  is  wonderful  with  him  (stem  verin  unknown 
otherwise)  §132 
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i,  tu'n-nikek!  oh,  my!  sudden  surprise;  ( tur  new;  nikek  verbal 
noun  of  indefinite  verb  nike  (§82) 
edhinre'wdn!  80.23  ob,  goodness ! 

am  no't  amEn\  R.  73.27  (surprise  and  anger;  em  mere 
§113.5)  Hot  demonstrative  particle  (§57)  a mEn  adversative 
conjunction  p.  853)  bow  is  it  then! 
ceq-a'lvam  va'lm!  76.5  (§113.15)  how  very  strange ! 
ve'nom  wonder  and  blame;  in  compounds  with  subjective  form 
of  personal  pronoun 

venom  gina'n  55.11;  109.24  something  like  out  with  you! 
alu'mfia!  120.16,23  (a  ah,  lumfia  again)  only  think  of  it! 

sudden  surprise  (see  also  p.  854) 
nire'qin-um!  I  do  agree!  84.19;  R  62.58;  R  65.112  regular 
nominalising  form  of  indefinite  verb  req  (§82) 
rere'q-um  R  75.6  I  do  agree  !  (causative  re-requm ) 
re'qu  lu'mfia  the  same!  R  73.24  ( re'qu  designative  of  req  what; 
lumfia  again) 

ra'qal  80.25  what  of  that;  ( req  what;  al  otherwise  unknown) 
u'nmufi  a'm,  u'nmufi  a'ni-m  e'un  84.26;  87.7  Ob,  bow  bad  it 
is!  ( u'nmufi  very,  a'ni-m  even  so;  e'un  and  so) 


KAMCHADAL 


tea  there! 
tie  there,  take  it! 
nux  here! 
ee  yes 


qu  call;  ha  lloo! 
he,  hei  answer  to  call 
qa  what  do  you  want? 
xi  surprise 


§  133.  Euphemism 

For  diseases,  dangerous  animals,  and  unfortunate  events  or  condi¬ 
tions,  euphemistic  phrases  are  in  use,  some  of  which  express  the 
idea  to  be  stated  b}^  the  opposite  idea. 


mgittepqin  (literally,  clever)  fool 
dikaye’tu-wa'lm  (from  dika' yofi-va'lm  intelligent)  silly 
erme'urkin  (literally,  he  acquires  force)  he  becomes  possessed 
by  madness 


erntine' urkm  (literally,  he  reposes)  he  dies  of  hunger 
uulvilu'  (literally,  black  wild  reindeer)  brown  bear 
lei'wulin  (literally,  the  one  who  walks  about)  wolf 
re'  qdtkurkin  (literally^,  something  is  happening)  contagious 
disease  is  spreading 

va' irgitker'kin  (from  va'irgin  being)  disease 


§133 
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On  the  whole,  Chukchee  and  Koryak  have  not  borrowed  many  terms 
from  the  Russian,  but  have  rather  coined  new  words  for  new  ideas. 
Following  are  a  few  examples  of  these. 


Chukchee 

Kor.  Kamenskoye 

e'rem 

a'yim 

commander  (literally,  strong 

te' qenan 

man) 

to! qana 

tribute  (literally,  thing  for 
bowing  down  with) 

teq-e'rem 

taqa' -a'yim 

chief  officer  of  district  (liter¬ 
ally,  tribute-strong-man) 

anan-ra'n 

anan-ya'n 

church  (literally,  spirit- 
house) 

tin-koi'fan 

</  tti-Tcoi'  nin 

glass  (literally,  ice-cup) 

wui'gun 

qui'vin 

fortified  log-house 

tin-vUckam 

puti'lkan 

bottle  (Russian  SyTbiJKa; 
in  Chukchee  literally,  ice- 

vessel) 

cfiq-i'mil 

aeqa! -ini' mil 

brandy  (literally,  bad  water) 

keli’kel 

kali'kal 

letter,  book,  writing  (literally, 
carving) 

keli'tul 

kali' tid 

ruble,  paper  ruble  (literally, 

* 

piece  of  carving) 

ta'aq-koi'fun 

ka'nba 

tobacco-pipe  (local  Russian 
raH3a,  borrowed  from 
Turkish,  in  Chukchee 
literally,  tobacco-cup) 

emte'-qal 

(one  side  of)  horse-pack  (liter¬ 
ally,  carrying-side) 

yara'  r-e'kkam 

flat  brandy-keg  (literally, 
drum-vesse  ) 

aima'lqal 

long  brandy-keg  (literally, 
thigh-bone) 

ilh-u'kkdm 

plate  (literally,  white  vessel) 

Russian  loan-words  are  always  modified  to  suit  the  phonetic  charac- 

ter  of  the  language. 

The  Koryak, 

even  those  that  have  no  r,  retain, 

however,  the  Russian  r. 

Chukchee 

Kor.  Kam. 

Russian 

ba'qar 

ba'qar 

caxapF  sugar 

ta'aq 

ta'voax 

Ta6aio>  tobacco 

bai 

bai 

uaa  tea 

ko'nekon 

ko'n’e 

KOHb  horse 

Ico'bir 

ko'bir 

K03bipb  (trump)  cards 

§134 
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dol 

bol 

toro'ma 

toro'wa 

be'dver 

be'bver 

koro'walhm 

Tcoro'wa 

ka'bak 

ka'sak 

Etto'l 

stol 

tore'lgan 

tore'lka 

CO  IB 

salt 

3flOpOBO 

how  is 
health 

ueTBepn. 

quarter 

KOpOBa 

cow 

Ka3aKi> 

cossack 

CTOJT, 

table 

TapejKa 

plate 

your 


CHUKCHEE  TEXT 

The  Woman  Who  Married  the  Moon1 


ne  us’qat* 

woman 


unr 


qol3 

certain 


ora  weLa- 

human 


E'nmen2  qol3  yara'6hin,4 

Once  a  certain  house, 

na'us’qat7  uwa£'qucita8  E'nku9  ge'tdilin,10  e'nmen2  gequ'pqaLin,11 

woman  the  husband  to  rejection  used  her,  then  she  was  starving, 

elvetine'ta 12  gene'Lin13  em-qu'pqata.14  E'nmen2  gite'.15  Qan've'r 

crawling  on  ‘she  became  just  by  starving.  Then  'she  was  After  that 

all-fours  hungry. 

um6  yara'6hm4  lu£'nin,16  res'qi'wkwi£,17  ci6e'pgi£,18  e'ur19  teik- 

a  certain  house  she  saw  it,  she  entered  she  looked  at  the  made 

about  same  time 

evi'nn20  gaimei'vulen,21  e'ur19  upa'lha22  keme'ni23  geyi'reLin,24 

garments  were  hanging,  at  the  with  tallow  a  dish  ‘  was  full, 

same  time 

niqami'tvaqen 25  um8  e'nmen,2  li'en*  mpli'tkuqin,28  niginteu'qin 27 

she  eats  and  then,  just  she  finished,  *  she  fled 

nota'gti.28 

to  the  country. 


I  From  W.  Bogoras,  Chukchee  Texts;  Publications  of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition  Vol.  VIII, 
pp.  86-89. 

•  Once  upon  a  time,  also  connective  and  then,  then;  always  in  narrative  (p.  858). 

•Absolute  form;  with  non-personal  nouns  the  sjnthetic  quli  is  also  used  (§  60,  p.  732). 

<  Stem  ra  house;  yara  probably  reduplication  from  rara\  -chin  a  particular  one  (5  53,  p.  716), 
absolute  form;  here  in  predicative  sense  there  was  a  particular  house. 

•Stem  fleu  female;  -s-qat  a  suffix,  probably  related  to  others  in  -s-q-,  but  not  free.  Absolute  form 
as  before. 

•Particle,  indicating  that  the  whole  story  is  well  known  to  the  narrator,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
known  to  the  hearer  (§  128,  p.  849). 

i  ora'wer+lafin  what  belongs  to  the  human  race  (§54,  p.  717 );r+l  in  contact  form  L(§  7, 17;  p.654) 
the  strong  vowels  of  the  word  produce  ablaut  in  the  second  part  of  the  compound  (§  3,  p.  646) 
The  first  part  of  the  compound  has  dropped  the  suffix  -n  of  the  absolute  form  (§  115,  p.  826). 

•  Subjective  form  in  -ta  (§§  37,  p.  697);  here  as  subject  of  transitive  verb  (§  92,  p.  780). 

» E'nku)  verbal  stem  Enk  to  reject,  to  refuse;— u  suffix  (§103.34)  expressing  purpose,  depending, 
upon  the  following  verb. 

10  rltCl'rkm  or  rltci’rkin  to  make  some  one  something  (§  79,  p.  765);  stem  rt£ — initial;  t£  medial  ;ge — lin 
nominalized  verb  (6)  (§  73,  p.  758). 

II  Stem  qupq(at)  to  starve;  pe—lin  she  who  had  attained  a  starving  condition  (§73);  f<<+ 
($7). 

«  Stem  elvetih,  -et  adverbial  suffix  (§  110.70,  p.  810);  fi  Nominal  Form  1,3  (§§  64;  95,  p.  786). 

w  Stem  nel  (§77);  pe-lin  (see  note  10);  f.<l+l  (§  7). 

>4  em-  mere  (§  113,  7,  p.  816) ;  qupqat  to  starve  (see  note  11;  -a  Nominal  Form  I,  3  (§§  64,  95). 

n  pitteu  to  be  hungry.  • 

1(Stem  lu*  to  see;  -nin  he— him  (§  67,  p.  741). 

l7Stem  res-qiu  to  enter;  - gi *  he  (§  64,  p.  738);  wkw<u+g  (§§  7.2;  72.4). 

u  stem  £i£ep  related  to  lilep  to  look  (§§  2;  122,  p.  834),  also  die  to  look;  -pis  he  (§  64). 

»  §  128,  p.  855. 

“Stem  teik  to  make;  evi'nn  garment,  absolute  form  (§  30,  p.  691),  here  subject  of  intransitive  verb 
(§  91,  p.  779) ;  composition  see  §  116,  4,  p.830. 

nstem  yjm  to  hang;  suffix— yv(.u)  frequentative  or  intensive  (§110.54);  pa— tend  74, p.  760);  with 
ablaut  (§3). 

“ Hpq'lhm  tallow;  subjective  form  in  -o  expressing  modality  (§§  37,  92);  with  ablaut  (§  3). 

» keme’ni  dish,  absolute  form  in  -nl  (§  30);  absolute  form  as  subject  of  intr.  verb  (§  91). 

•4 Stem  yir  full;  with  suffix  -et  (§  110,  70);  pe—lin  (see  note  10);  $<<-W. 

“Stem  qqm,  compounded  with  tv$  to  be;  n— qw  one  who  is  performing  an  action  (§73, p.758); 
with  ablaut  (§3). 

“Stem  pi  and  suffix  -tku  (§  110,  67),  compare  pldpi  it  is  ended;  n—qin  see  note  25. 

^Stem  pint ;  with  suffix  -eu  (§  110,  70);  n—qin  see  note  25. 

»Stem  ntifj;  -pty  after  vowel,  allative  (§  40);  ablaut  (§  3). 
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Qla'ul29  puki'rgi630  deivutku'lin.31  Yi£/lhin32  um"  qu'num,  ra£,nut.33 

A  man  came  walking.  The  moon  really,  what. 

“Guq,  ceq-a'lvam-va'lin,34  ra£'nut33  lei'vurkin35  qamitvala'arkin,36 

‘"‘Oh,  quite  extraordinary  being,  what  is  walking  is  eating  much, 

u'kkam-yi'riir37  te'lpirkin.38”  Ne'me  irga'tik39  ewkwe'tyi£.40 


vessel-full 

Elve'lin41  li'err 

Other  ones  just 

ne'wan.45  Ne'n 

a  wife.  Again 


is  finished.”  Again  in  the  morning 

ple'kit42  nenai'puqenat,43 

boots  he  put  on, 

qati',46 

he  went,  at  the  same  then  the  woman 


na  qam 

however 


he  started. 
eu'rrekElin44 

not  appeared 


time 


Enqa'n47  ne'us’qiit5  puki'rgi£,30 

came,* * 


upa'lhin22  ne'me  lu£'nin.18  Qamiitvala'tye£,48  qan've'r  gin’kew'kwi£.49 

the  tallow  again  she  saw  it.  She  ate  much,  after  that  '  she  grew  fatter. 

Qla'ul29  um6  ne'me  ragtie£.50  “Guq,  u'nmun  a'ni.51  Ceq-a'lvam- 

The  man  again  came  home.  “Oh,  how  bad!  Quite  extraordinary 

va'lin.34  Ra£'nut33  iLo'n52  qamitvala'arkin  ?36  Kita'm  e'ur19  irga'tik39 

being.  What  th  — .  is  eating  much?  Well  then  this  in  the 

time  morning 

ecei'vutkuka53  mi'tya£k!”54  Ne'me  am-ginotilo'55  ne'lyi£.56  Lu'ur57 

not  going  let  me  be!”  Again  mere’  mid-day  it  became.  Thereupon 

ne'me  no'ti58  ye'tyi£,B9  res*qi'wkwi£17  um6  ne'me,  takeche'ti60  qati'.46 

again  behind  there  she  came,  she  entered  again,  to  the  meat  she  went. 


59 Probably  reduplicated  absolute  form  from  astern  qla  (qlasl)  (§29);  q  before  consonant  becomes f 
(§  7) ;  absolute  form  as  subject  of  intransitive  verb  (§  91). 

"Stem  pukir  in  initial  position;  pkir  in  medial  position  (§  12,  p.  662). 

SIStem  leivu,  related  to  leivu  (§§  2, 122);  -tku  (§  110,  67);  -lin  one  who  (§54).  See  note  35. 

32  Absolute  form;  predicative. 

33  See  §  59  p.  729;  absolute  form. 

Si6iq-  excessively  (§  113, 15);  give  different;  alvam-va'lin  extraordinary  (§  112,  82,  p.  814)  stem 
tva-  to  be,  initial  va-  (§  12.2,  p.  661);  -hn  (§  54). 

36 Stem  leivu,  related  to  ceivu  (note  31);  -rkin  derived  form  (§§  64,  87). 

36  See  note  25;  derived  form  (§§  64,  87);  -let  frequentative,  (§  110.53  with  f  dropping  out  in  intervo' 
calic  position  (§  10). 

37  u'kkam  dish,  stem  yir  full,  here  reduplicated  absolute  form  (§  29). 

38 Stem  tetp;  derived  form  (see  note  35). 

39  Stem  irg  dawn;  a  locative  form  (§  38).  Compare  irgiro'nftoi  it  began  to  dawn  9.13;  Irpiro'k  at . 
dawn  10.3. 

V 40 Stem  ewkw  with  suffix  -et  (§  110,  70);  ty<  t+  g  (§  7.  26,  p.  654). 

*lelve  different,  other;  -lin  absolute  form  (§  60.3);  singular  and  instead  of  plural  (§  46,  p.  709).  The 
strong  form  alva  signifies  away! 

«  Plural. 

43 Stem  ipti;  prefix  ine-  making  transitive  verb  intransitive,  here  passive  (§  113,  28 )-,n—qin,  one 
who  is  performing  an  action  (§  73),  plural  because  referring  to  ple'kit:  those  that  are  being  put 
on  (§  74);  with  ablaut  (§3). 

44 Stem  urr(eu)  often  medially  wurr;  e—kElin  negation  (§  114,  4;p.  S24). 

48  Derived  from  neu  female. 

43  Stem  medially  Iqat;  3<*  person  past,  more  frequently  qd'tyi *;  ly<.t+p  (§  7.  26,  p.  654). 

47 Demonstrative  (§  57). 

48  See  note  36,  ty<t+p  (jj  7.  26,  p.  654). 

49  Stem  gin-k+eu  (§  110,  70);  wkw<u+g  (§  7.2). 

"From  ra  house,  probably  the  allative  form  ragti  which  serves  here  as  verbal  stem;  with 

ablaut  (§§  3,  7). 
si  Particles  (§  128,  p.  853). 

82  §  128,  p.  852. 

63 Stem  Seivu,  see  notes  31  and  35;  -tku  (§  110,  67);  e—kd  negation  (§  114,  4),  see  also  note  44. 

“Stem  it  to  be,  1st  person  subj.  (o);  ty<t+g  (§  7.  26). 

Mem-  mere  (§  113,  7);  pino'n  middle;  ilo'-,  aelo’  day. 

"  Stem  net-  to  become;  ly<l+g  (§7):  see  Note  13. 

87  §  126,  p.  868. 

88  Demonstrative  particle  (§57). 

89  Stem  yet-  to  come. 

nttki’Shin  meat;  allative  form  in  -Mi  (§§  53,  40). 
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Ne'me  e6hi  cit61  qami'tvarkin,62  lu'ur57  pi'rinin.63 

Again  before  as  be-  she  ate,  thereupon  he  took  her. 

fore 

“‘Akakaka'!  ilu'ka84  a'lva!”41  nlqama'graqen.65  “Gu,  e'unan 

“Ah,  ah,  ah!  motionless  away!”  she  struggled.  “Oh,  so 

gina'n.”67 — “Gu'na,  a'lva,41  qine'rrilhiM68— ‘‘Gu'na,  ilu'ka.64’  Qare'm69 

thou.”  —  "Oh,  away!  let  me  go!”  —  “Oh  motionless.  Not 

mmre'qewkur,70  mimnilo'ur.71  Gik,  ia'm  nilei'vutku-i-gir  V2 

I  shall  do  anything  to  thee,  I  will  question  thee.  Oh,  why  art  thou  walking  about? 

Qai'v6  geti'n  ve-gir  ?”73 — w  Ui’na.  ” 74 — ‘  ‘E'mim  ?” —* * *  4 *  ‘U wa£'qucita8  E'nku9 

Indeed  thou  hast  a  master?”  -  “No.”  —  “Where  is  he?”  —  “My  husband  torejection 

gine'tcilin,75  genanSaatvau'len,76  ginenqu'pqeulin.”77 —  “Eirqa'm78 

used  me,  hecastmeoff,  he  let  me  starve.”  —  “Then 

va'nevan79  wu'tku80  yara'ciku81  re'qan82  qinelu£'rkin.”83 — “Va'ne- 

not  at  all  here  inside  of  the  something  thou  hast  seen.”  —  “  Nothing.” 

house 

van.”79  “Guq,  a'men84  um,  mmiata'git.”85 

“Oh,  then  let  me  marry  thee.” 

Ma'tanen.86  Ne'me  cei'vutkui£.87  Wulqatvi'k88  urn6 7  puki'n.89 

He  married  her.  Again  he  walked.  In  the  evening  he  came. 


61  Before,  formerly  (§  127,  p.  818). 

62  See  notes  25,  36,  48;  here  qamrtva,  derived  tense  in  -rkin  (§§  64,  87). 

63  Stem pin  to  take;  -nin  he — him  (§  67). 

41  ilu  to  move;  e — ka  negation  (§  114,  4).  The  initial  e  is  contracted  with  the  i  of  the  stem. 

65 Stem qama'gra-,  n — qln  (§  73);  with  ablaut  (§  3). 

"  §  126,  p.  85o. 

47  Subjective  form  (§56);  presumably  as  subject  of  an  idea  like  you  have  eaten  it. 

64  Stem  initial  nrril,  medial  rril;  ine-  (§§  67-  113.  28);  q—cji1  imperative  2d  person  sing. 

“Negation  with  exhortative  meaning  (§  131.2). 

70  Medial  form  of  the  causative  prefix— n;  stem  raq  what,  something; — eu  (§  110.70);  predicative 
form  of  the  indefinite  pronoun;  m—git  let  me— thee,  subjunctive  (§  67);  wku<Cu+g;  in  place  of  git 
we  have  here  and  in  the  next  word  the  alternating  form  gir. 

71  Stem  *pnlo\  initial  form  pmlo-:  medial  form  -mnilo-;  m—git  let  me— thee,  see  note  70. 

72 Stem  leivu,  see  notes  31,  35,  53;  -tku  (§§  110,  67);  predicative  form  of  nominalized  verb  (§  73). 

73 Stem  itinv  master  (§§  48,  73). 

7<no(§  131.6). 

74 See  note  10;  here  with  the  prefix  -ine-  referring  to  the  first  person  (§  73). 

74See  note  75,  the  same  form;  stem  -caatv-\  r — aw  causative  (§  114, 1). 

77  See  note  75,  the  same  form;  stem  qupq  to  starve  (see  note  11);  r — gw  causative  (§  114, 1). 

74 Conjunction  (§  128,  p.  858). 

74  §  131. 1. 

40  Demonstrative  (§  57);  as  particle  vai\  stem  wut-;  locative  in  -k. 

See  note  4;  -ciku  inside  of,  nominal  (§  101,  24). 

%-riiq  something;  hero  absolute  form  (irregular)  used  as  object  with  the  verbs  iu,  to  say,  lus  to  see 
“Stem  lus  to  see;  derived  tense  in  -rkin  (§64);  ine-  (§  113.  28);  q-  imperative  (§  64);  here  used  as  a 
past  (§  85). 

44  Conjunction  (§128,  p.  853). 

“Stem  mata  to  take,  to  marry;  subjunctive  (a),  m—git  let  me— thee  (§  67). 

44 Stem  mata  to  take,  to  marry;  -nin  he— her  (§67). 

“Stem  6eivu+tku,  see  notes  31,  35  53.  The  g  of  the  ending  -gi‘  has  dropped  out  on  account  of  its 
intervocalic  position. 

“Stem  wulq  evening,  compare  wu's'q  darkness;  a  locative  form  (§38);  -tvi  to  become  (§110,  68) 
88  Initial  stem  p&kir,  medial  pkir\  abbreviated  termination  for  -gis. 
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I'wkwi£9°  En'no't91  nawane'ti,”92  “En'ne'93  a'ntoka94  ralkofcikoi'pu.95 

He  said  thus  to  his  wife,  “  Don’t 


not  going 
out 


from  the  inside  of  the 
inner  room. 

«98 


At  that 
time 


Minre's’qiuinik,98  li'eru  6ot-tagne'ti97  ple'kit42  qani'ntininet 

Let  us  enter,  just  pillow  edge  to  hoots  throw  them.” 

E'nmen2  ri'ntininet."  E'nmen8  lu'ur57  vai100  keme'ni23,  em-keme'ni66 

Then  she  threw  them.  Then  there-  here  a  dish,  a  mere  dish 

upon 

res’qi'wkwiV7  e'un101  ere'ta102  geyi'reLin.103  Qami'tvaaet,104  ne'me 

came  in,  then  with  *  being  full.  They  ate,  again 

boiled  meat 

li'en*  ne'nvua£n105  keme'ni,23  irga'tik39  ume  kiye'wkwa£t.108  E'un101 

just  they  put  out  the  dish,  in  the  morn-  they  awoke. 

ing 

keme'ni23  gite'nin107  ne'us'qata,108  genu'mkeulin109. 

the  dish  ”  she  saw  it  the  woman,  it  was  put  in  its  proper  place. 

Ne'me  fcei'vutkui®. 87  Ge'lvulin,110— “Gik, irga'tik39  um6minine't6imikin 

Again  he  went.  He  obtained  a  Oh,  to-morrow  let  us  have  a  thanks- 

wild  reindeer, —  giving  ceremonial. 

Tai'nikwut112  en'ne'93  gina'n87  enne'ka113  qanti'ginet.”114  E'un101 

The  charm-strings  don’t  *  thou  not  carry  have  them  for  And  so 

out  ones  being  thus.” 

nayopa'tya£n115  §na'tciyo118  ilvilu',117  e'un101  tai'nikwut112  gene'Linet.118 

they  went  to  it  made  to  be  the  wild  rein-  and  so  the  charm-  ’  were  on  it. 
thanksgiving  deer,  strings 

ceremonial 

Guq,  yilqa'tya£t.ul  Irga'tik39  tim8  kiye'wkwa£t,108  ne'me 

Oh,  they  slept.  Next  morning  they  awoke,  again 


80Stemf«;  suffix  -pi*;  wkw<u+p  (§7). 

«  See  §  58,  p.  727. 

S2Stem  newan  wife:  -iti  allative  (§40). 

»§  131.3. 

94Initial  stem  iiito,  medial  nto  to  go  out;  j— ka  not  (§114.4). 

86 Stem  relleu;  -6iku  interior  (§101.  24);  -Ipd  ablative  (§  42) . 

Bl!Stem  res-qiu  to  enter;  subjunctive  (a),  mm — mik  let  us  (§  04);  see  Note  17. 

>7£ot  pillow;  te'gin  edge;  -iti  allative  (§40);  pillow-edge  i.  e.  the  outer  tent. 

“Stem  int\  r-  to  cause  to  (§  114. 1  c);  qd — fimet  thou— them,  imperative  (§  67). 

“Stem  and  prefix  as  in  note  98;  -ninet  he— them  (§  67). 

io« Demonstrative  particle;  stem  wut-  (§  57,  p.  723).  See  note  80. 

u»  §  128,  p.  855. 

102 e/ret  boiled  meat;  -a  instrumental  (§37) 

193  Stem  yir  full.  See  note  24. 

104  See  notes  25,36,48,62;  here  3d  per.  plur.  ending with  intervocalic  ^dropping  out;  ablaut  (§3). 

105  Stem  nvu. 

184 Initial  stem  kiy+eu,  medial  gg+eu,  suffix  -eu\  wkw<u+p  (§7). 

107  Stem  pite  to  see,  -nin  he— him  (§67). 

’“See  note  5,  -d  subjective  as  subject  of  transitive  verb. 

Transitive  prefix  r— ,  in  medial  position  -n  -(§  114.1);  Stem  umk+eu  (§  110.  70);  pe—lin  (§  73). 

»°  Stem  ilv  wild  reindeer,  -u  to  consume  (§  111,  71);  pe—lin  (§  73). 

>»  Stem  ineti  to  have  a  thanksgiving  ceremonial  (perhaps  ine+16  but  never  used  without  ine; 
cf.  Kor.  Kam.  ina- 6ax£-at);  subjunctive  (a),  rmn—mlk  let  us  (§64). 
liitai'nikulhm  pi.  tai'nikut  misfortune-protector;  Stem  taifia  to  trespass;  -kwk  protector  (§105.43), 
Me—kd  negation  (§114,41.  If  it  were  affirmative  this  would  be  a  verbal  noun  in-(t)&  dependent  upon 
following  verb  (§80,  p.  766);  stem,  initial  me,  medial  nne. 

114  Initial  stem  rt,  medial  nt ;  qd—gmet  thou— them,  imperative  (§67). 

114 Stem  yppat  to  visit;  n$—pden  they — him  (§  67). 

118 Stem  ineti,  see  note  111;  -yo  past  participle  (§107,  47);  ablaut  (§  3). 

117Stem  ilv,  absolute  reduplicated  form  (§29). 

111  Stem  nel\  pe—linet,  3d  person  plural  (§  73). 

»*Stem  yilqdt  to  sleep;  ty<t+p  (§  7). 
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i'unin. 


120 


‘Ko'onqan121  6e'fiil122 


he  said  to  her,  ‘That 

En'ne'93  pegdi'nu125 

Don’t  for  object  of 


trunk 

e'lhika.128 

not  having  it 
as  one. 


dei'vutkurkin.87  “Re£qum82  a'm§n84 

he  was  going.  “What  then 

en'fie'93  enve'ntetka123  qanti'rkin.124 

don’t  not  opened  have  it  for  one 

that  is  thus.  concern 

A'limi127  quwalo'miirkin128  tim8  ve'ti.’”12* 

However  obey  truly. 

Gik,  e'nmen2  6ei'vutkui£,87  ce'fiil122  ruwente6ewiu'nin.130  E'un101 

Oh,  then  he  went,  the  trunk  she  opened  it.  And  so 

E'rrki131  fie'usqat5  n^nanva'tqen,132  en'men2  lu£'lqal133  6ina'ta134  va'lin,34 

there  a  woman  was  placed  then  destined  to  split  being 

be  a  face 


qa6a'k§n135  le£'qac138  nu'uqin,137  qol138  iim8  ni66'Loq§n139  le£'qa6.130 

one  side  side  of  face  black,  the  other  red  side  of  face. 

E'nmen2  ne'us’qat5  yiki'rga140  puke'nnin:141  “Pr. !” 

Then  the  woman  with  mouth  made  a  noise  at  her:  “Pr!” 

E'nmen2  gite'nin,107  e'ur19  nan142  vai100  vi£'i£,143  pSkagta'tj^. 144 

Then  she  saw  her,  at  that  that  one  here  died,  she  fell  down. 

time 

E'nmen2  rinennoma'nn^n,145  minkri148  nayilhau'q§n,147  qailo'qim.14 

Then  she  closed  it,  how  she  was  afraid  of  course. 

Piiki'rgi£-m149  uwa£'qu6.1B0  Res'qi'wkwa£t.151.  Va'n^van79  m'tvinen,152 

He  came  the  husband.  They  entered.  Nothing  she  told  him, 


120  Stem  iu  to  say;  -nin  he— him  (§  67). 

121  That  yonder,  independent  form  (§  57,  p.  723). 

1M  Absolute  form  (§28). 

is*  Stem  vent  to  be  open;  r—et  causeative  (§  114, 1);  e—ka  negation  (§  114,  4). 

I2*  Stem  rt,  see  note  114;  derived  form  (§67). 
mpeg£ln  concern;  -rut  serving  for  (§  103.  34). 

128  Stem  -In  (§  78) ;  e—ka  negation  (§  114,  4). 

122  Disjunctive  conjunction  (§  128,  p.  854). 

128  stem  walom  to  hear;  imperative  of  derived  form  (§  64). 

■29 Particle  (§128,  p.  863). 

wo  stem  vent  to  be  open;  r—et  causative  (§  114,  1);  -tewiu  contracted  from— 6et— yw{u),  (§100.54,56); 
she  opened  with  great  care  and  after  several  attempts;  -nin  he — him  (§  67). 

1*1  Locative. 

i32  n-tna-n-v%-t-q$n  (§  74;  also  §  114.1). 
i83  §  103.37. 

134  stem  tin;  suffix— at;  verbal  noun  in  -(1)5  dependent  on  the  following  participle  va'lin. 

136  qqcq'ktn  belonging  to  one  side  (§47). 

136  lue  face;  -qat  side  of  (§  101,  26). 

181  See  §  49. 

138  See  §  60,  p.  732. 

139  n — qin  ( §  49) 

Go yiki'rgin  mouth;  -a  subjective  (§  37). 

Ki  -nin  he— him  (§67). 

142  Demonstrative  (§57). 

143  Stem  vil  to  die,  vivi*  <.vi?'gie  with  loss  of  intervocalic  g  (§  10). 
in  stem  ptkagt-;  suffix  —at 

i46 stem  om(r);  r—at  (§114.1);  n-tn-n  prefixes,  n—n  transitive,  in-  intransitive  (7). 

146  stem  mik  (§  58,  p.  727) 
hi ayllhau;  n — qin  (§  73). 
i48  particle  (§  128,  p.  871). 
no  Contraction  of  um. 
iso  Absolute  form  (§28). 

161  Ending  wkwaH  <u-gd*t. 

162  initial  stem  tuw,  medial  tvu;  ni — nin  (§67,  la  6). 
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e'nmec153  um8  nayilhau'n^n.154  PJe'kit42  ri'ntminet"  cot-tagnS'ti,97 


because 


she  feared  him. 


The  boots 


she  threw 
them  out 


pillow-edge  to, 


a'nmen3  a'tcak-155  luwa'wkwa£t158  kama'gti.157 

then  to  wait  they  were  unable  for  the  dish. 

Guq,  uwa£'quc150  ure'wkwi£,158  “Guq,  qa'ko.  Tite'fiet-ve'rin.159 

Oh,  the  husband  appeared,  “Oh  It  is  wonderful 

Enra'q160  e'mi?181  Qai'vE  e'Le162  ce'nil122  i'nenvente'tk&l-i-git?”183  — 

the  trunk 


Now 

“  E'Le.”162  — 

“No.”  — 

qatvu'gun!”165 

tell!” 

Inegite'kalin,189 

She  did  not  see  me, 

kapleta'tye.£”171 

she  fell  down.” 


where  is  it?  Indeed 
<•  i  '\Tr>/ 


not 


not  you  opened  it?  ”  — 

Na'qam  um  e'mi?  Gu'na  quwalo'murkin,164 

“  However  where  is  it?  Do  listen, 

Qiiirve'r  tu'wnen,188  u  Emite'tim187  tigite'a£n.184 

After  that  she  told  him,  “Namely  “I  saw  her. 

e'Le.182  Yiki'rga140  tipuke'tya£k,170  lu'ur57 

no.  With  the  mouth  I  made  a  noise,  thereupon 


Guq,  6'eq-a'lvam-va'l-e-git.172  Ia'm  agero'lkiil-e-git?173  Atta'um174 

Oh,  quite  extraordinary  you  are.  Why  ’  dost  thou  not  obey?  With  reason 

e'un101  uwii£'qucita8  E'nku9  ge'tcigit.173  Ya'rar178  rai  qine'ilhi.,n77 

and  so  the  husband  from  deserted  thee.  Drum  behind  there  give  me.” 

there 

E'nmen2  rinirgirgeu'nin.178  E'nmen2  ei'ui£.179  En'qa'm78  lu'ur57 

Then  he  drummed  on  it.  Then  she  revived.  Then  there¬ 

upon 

gagtairmnai'pulen,180  keme'ni23  gereliVqiSeLin.181 

she  was  quite  angry,  the  dish  she  pushed  in  strongly. 


153  Sec  §  128,  p.  859. 

184  See  note  147,  transitive  form;  n—nSn  (67, 1  a  6). 

165  a' tea  to  wait  (|  95,  p.  786). 

158 Initial  stem  luw+au,  medial  Iv+au  to  be  unable  ;  3  p.  pi. 

167From  keme'ni  dish;  -gti  allative;  with  ablaut  (§  3). 

158  Initial  stem  xir+eu. 

159  It  is  a  wonder!  (Interjection). 

160  From  demonstrative  stem  En. 

181  Interrogative  adverb. 
i62‘Negation  (§  131.5). 

Stem  vent,  see  notes  123,  130;  r—el  causative  (§  114,  1);  i— kdlin  negation  (§114,4);  2d  person 
verbalized  noun  (§  73). 

184  Stem  walorn  to  hear,  listen,  obey,  see  note  128;  derived  tense,  imperative. 

185  Stem  tuw,  see  note  152;  imperative. 

188  Stem  tuw;  -nin  he— him;  with  ablaut  (§  3). 

487  em-ite't-um  (§  128,  p.  857). 

188  Stem  gite  to  see;  ti—gd*n  i— him. 

>89  Stem  gite  to  see;  ine-  '(§  67);  i— kdlin  negation  (§  114,  4). 
bo  stem  puket;  ti — gask  I — ,  intransitive  (§  64). 

Bt  3d  person  sing. 

B2  See  rote  34;  2d  person,  nominatized  verb  (§  73). 

173  Stem  gerql  to  obey;  e — kdlin  negation  (§  114,  4);  2d  person  sing. 

174  atau’-um  but  with  some  reason  (§  128,  p.  854). 
bo  2d  person  nominatized  verb  (§  73). 

b«  Absolute  form,  perhaps  for  rar-rar  (§  29). 

b7  Stem  yil;  q-ine — gis  thou — me,  imperative;  transitive  form. 

B8  r—eu  to  cause;  -nin  he— him. 

bo  stem  ei’u,  with  vocalic  w;  therefore  with  loss  of  intervocalic  g  of  the  suffix  -gi*. 
m-gti  very  (§  113,  22);  stem  an-hln  anger;  ipu  to  put  on;  ge—lin  (§  73). 

181  Stem  reli;  -s’qiiet  intensity  (§  110,  59) ;  ge—lin  (§73). 
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Irga'tik39  um9  kiye'wkwast,10e  nle'rkinin.18-  I'unin, 120  “Atta'um123 

In  the  they  awoke,  he  carried  her  He  said  to  “With  reason 

morning  (back).  her, 

uwa£'qu6ita8  E'nku9  ge't^igit.175  Opo'pe183  garai'-git,184  minle'git. 55185 

the  husband  from  hedesertedthee.  Let!  thou  hast  a  let  me  carry  thee 

there  house,  (back).” 

ELi'geti188  rile'nnin,187  ripkire'nnin,188 

To  the  father  he  carried  her  he  took  her, 

(back), 


mata'lin189  i'unin,120  “Guq, 


to  the  father- 
in-law 


a'men84  um  gumna'n190  i£'tik191  ginfi'tik192  tilva'wkwa£n. 


he  said  to 
him, 
m93 


“Oh, 


then 


indeed 


watching  1  could  not  do  her.” 


182 Stem  *rle\  initial  rile,  medial  nle;  derived  form;  -nin  he— him  (§  67). 
253  An  exhortative  particle  (§  128,  p.  862). 

isi Stem  ra  house;  gara'lin  he  who  has  a  house;  2d  person  sing.  (§  73). 
is®  Stem  *rle,  see  note  182;  min— git  let  me— thee. 
i &  eli' gin  father;  allative  (§  40). 

I®2  Stem  *rle,  see  note  182;  -nin  he — him. 

is®  stem  pkir  to  come;  n—eu  causative  (§114, 1);  -nin  he — him. 

189  From  mata  to  take,  to  marry;  absolute  form. 

190  Subjective  form  (§56). 

191  Adverbial. 

192  ginf  it  to  watch  verbal  noun  in  -k  depending  on  the  verb  Ivau. 

193  initial  stem  luv+au,  medial  Iv+au  cannot;  ti — gaen  i— him. 

3045— Bull.  40,  pt.  2—11 - 57 


KORYAK  TEXT 


Little-Bird-Man  and  Raven-Man  ° 


ValvimtiW'ninti* 1  e'66i2  Pici'qala£n3  nawinyonvo'yke4 *  Quyqinrra 

Raven-Man  the  two  they  Little-Bird-Man  wanted  for  a  wife  at  Oreat- 

qu'yik.6  Quyqinrra'qu  Pi6e'qaia£nan6  gaimannivo'ykin,7  e'wan,8 

Raven’s.  Great-Raven  to  Little-Bird-Man  "  had  desired,  he  said, 

Gumna'n9  nawa'kak10  PI6e'qala£nan0  tiyai'linin.”11  Miti'  e'wan,8 

“I  daughter  to  Little-Bird-Man  I  shall  give  her.”  Mitf  said, 

“Gumna'n9  nawa'kak10  Valvi'mtila£nan8  tiyai'linin  5,11  Vae'yukVal- 

“I  daughter  to  Raven-Man  I  snail  give  her.”  Afterwards  Raven- 

vi'mtila£n3  vi'n’va  nitoi'kin,12  a£la'ta13  awyenvo'ykin,14  attae'wawa16 

Man  *  secretly  went  out,  with  excre-  he  ate,  with  dog  carrion 

ment 

awyenvo'ykin.14  Kiyaw'laike,10  E'nki17  vanvolai'ke18  qapa'au19 *  qu'tti30 

he  ate.  They  awoke,  there  are  lying  wolverine  some 

(skins) 

i£u'wi.21  Newnivo'37kinenat,22  “Mi'kinak23  ga'nmilenau?”24  Valvi'm- 

wolf  (skins).  They  began  to  say  to  both,  “  Who  ‘  killed’them?”  Raven- 

tila£n,3  “  Gumna'n.”  9 

Man,  '  “1.” 


a  From  W.  Bogoras,  Koryak  Texts;  Publications  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society,  Vol.  V,  pp. 
12—19. 

i  -la’n  having  the  quality  of  (§  48);  -inti  dual  of  personal  nouns  (5  35). 

*  Personal  pronoun,  3d  person  dual,  absolute  form. 

*  -la'n  as  in  note  1; 

4  fiaw  woman;  i  auxiliar  vowel;  -nyu  to  work  as  a  herdsman;  -fivo  to  begin  (§  110,  63);  -yte  derived 

form,  3d  person  dual  (§  65).  See  Publications  Jesup  Expedition,  Vol.  VII,  p.  579. 

6  Quyqm  Raven;  used  only  in  augmentative;  -n-aqu  augmentative  (§  98.2);  y{l)  personal  plural  suffix 
ioT-wgi  35);  -k  locative  (§38). 

B-naii  allative  used  with  personal  nouns  (§  41). 

T  gaimat  to  desire;  -fivo  to  begin  (§  110.63);  -ykm  derived  form  (§  66). 

8  Stem  iu  to  say.  Irregular  adverbial  form,  used  as  a  quotativc,  says  he. 

> Subjective  form  (§56). 

l«  flaw  female:  akak  son. 

11  th  i;  ya-  future;  yil-  stem  to  give;  -nin  him,  future  (§  68). 

to  go  out;  -ikm  derived  form,  3d  person  singular. 

13  Subjective  here  as  instrumental;  stem  ael  excrement. 

14 Stem  aieyi\  -fivo  to  begin  (§  110.63);  -ykm  derived  form,  3d  person  sing.  (§  68). 

15n//a£  dog;  awaio  carrion;  subjective  here  as  instrumental. 

18  Stem  kiyau  to  awake;  -laike  3d.  per.  plural,  derived  form. 

17  Locative  adverb. 

18 Stem  tea  to  be,  in  initial  position  va  (§  18,  p.  674);  -five  to  begin;  -|aite3d  per.  pi.,  derived  form. 

19  qapa'au,  plural  in  u  (§  34,  p.  732). 

*°  Non-personal  form,  dual  (§  60,  p.  695). 

31  For  Vu'wgi  plural  (§  34). 

“Stem  iu  to  say;  -fiivo  to  begin;  n—ykmcnat  derived  form,  3d  per.  dual  (§  68,  p.  744). 

.  «  Subjective  form  (§  39). 

»*8tem  tim,  in  medial  position  nni  to  kill  (§  18);  por—linau  nominalized  form  of  transitive  verb,  Sd 
per.  pi.  (§  74). 
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Va£'yuk  gawya'lyolen,25  qo'npu  Enfia£'an28  ama'latSa.27  Quyqinrra- 

Afterwards  ‘a  snowstorm  came,  altogether  thus  not  getting  Great- 

better. 

qu'nak29  gewnivo'lenat,29  “Toq,  qamalitva'thitik!30  Ma'ki31  yamali- 

Raven  told  the  two  of  them,  “There,  ye  two  make  it  better!  Who  makes  it 

tva'tin,33  na'nyen33  tiyannawtina'nnin.”34  Valvi'mtila£n,  “Gu'iuma88 

better,  to  that  one  I  shall  give  the  wife.”  Raven-Men,  *  “I 

mimalitva'tik.”38  E'wan,8  u  Qinatinunla'tik!”37  Jfrnvo'q  pla'kilnu38 

shall  make  it  better.”  He  said,  ‘‘Prepare  the  provisions  for  A  number  of  boots 

me!” 

gatai'kilinau.89  Ga'lqaLin.40  E'nki17  vanvo'ykin41  e'mnigenka,42 

they  made  them.  He  went.  There  he  stayed  under’a  cliff, 

yenotconvo'ykin.43  Pici'qala£n3  nitonvo'ykin,44  Enke'17  vanvo'ykin,41 

he  wanted  to  eat.  Little  Bird-Man  went  out,  there  he  stayed, 

awyefivo'ykin.14  Cemya'q  Piceqalanai'tin45  Yalvi'mtila£n3  aqa-Lapni- 

he  ate.  Of  course  on  Little-Bird-Man  Raven-Man  badly 

vo'ykin.48  Pici'qala£n  yalqi'wikin,47  ui'na  i'wka48  ennivo'ykin.49 

looked.  Little-Bird-  entered,  not  saying  he  was. 

Man 


Valvi'mti]a£n  E'nki17  va'ykin. 41  Enna£'an28  qo'npu  vuyalannivo'ykm, 50 

Raven-Man  there  stayed.  Thus  altogether  there  was  a  snowstorm, 

ui'fiaama'latca.27  Go,  va£'yuk  gava'lqiwlin, 51  i'mi-p]a'ku52  gaqi'tilinau,63 

not  not  it  became  Oh,  then  *  he  entered,  all  boots  "  were  frozen, 

better. 

qa£i'n  plakgene'tin54  na£'canvoqen,85  ini'nninik  pla'ku52  gaqi'tilinau.63 

mean-  into  the  boots  he  urinated,  therefore,  the  boots  ’  were  frozen, 

while 

“Qiylme'wun,  i'ya£n71  gaci'malin.”  Ya£'yuk  Pi6i'kala£n  gewnivo'len,58 

“Impossible,  heaven  '  is  broken.”  Then  Little-Bird-Man  '  they  said  to  him, 


73  Stem  in  initial  position  vuyal  medial  wyal;  yu  verbal  suffix,  phenomena  of  nature  (§  110. 71, p.  811) 
ya—lin  nominalized  form  of  intransitive  verb  ( S  73). 

23  Demonstrative  adverb  (§  129,  p.  876). 

27  Stem  mal  good;  a-  tta  negative  (§  114,  4). 

28  Subjective  in  -nak  (§39). 

28  Stem  iu  to  tell;  -Hivq  to  begin;  ga—linat  nominalized  form  of  transitive  verb,  3d  pers.  dual  (§74). 
38  Stem  mal  good;  tva  to  be;  q—yitik  imperative,  2d  pers.  dual  (§  65). 

31  Absolute  form  (§  58,  p.  726). 

32  ya-  future. 

33  Absolute  form  of  demonstrative  (§  57). 

M  tiya-  1st  pers.  sing,  future;  -nm  3d  pers.  sing,  object. 

33  Absolute  form  (§  56). 

38 1st  person  sing,  exhortative,  intransitive. 

f  qma—latik  imperative,  ye— me;  to  make  (§114.2);  inu  provisions. 

38 Stem  pj ak  boot;  -l ilia  (§  52);  -u  plural;  more  frequently  pla'ku. 

38 Stem  taiki  to  make;  ga—linau  nominalized  form  of  transitive  verb,  3d  pers.  pi.  (§  74). 

*>8tem  Iqat  to  go;  nominalized  form,  3d  pers.  sing.  (§  73). 
u  Stem  tva,  in  initial  position  va  to  stay;  -nvo  to  begin;  -ykm  derived  form. 

« -gift  base  (§  101.21),  locative. 

«  ye-  desiderattve;  nu  to  eat;  -tiu  intensive  action  §  110.67);  -nrg  to  begin;  -ykm  derived  form. 

**  Stem  fiiio  to  go  out;  -nvo  to  begin;  -ykm  derived  form. 

« -iti  aJlative  (§  40);  with  nasalization  added  to  terminal  vowel  (§§  18, 41). 

«  Stems  a qa  bad;  lila  to  see;  yp  to  put  on;  Hivo-ykin  as  in  note  44. 
vya'lqiu,  Ch.  re's-qiw  to  enter;  derived  form. 

<*Stem  iu  to  say;  a—ka  negation  (§  114,  4);  a  contracted  with  i  to  i. 

«  Stem  if,  mivo-ykin  as  in  note  44. 

30 Stem  vuyql  in  medial  position  wyal;  -at  (§  110.70)  (see  note  25). 

31  yalqiw  TO  enter  (see  note  47);  ga—lin  nominalized  verb  (§  73). 

»rni  ALL  (§  113.6);  -u  plural  (§34). 

33  qtt  frozbn;  ga—linau  nominalized  verb,  3d  pers.  pi.  (§73). 
m  plate  boot;  gin  bottom;  -iti  allative  (§  40). 

<*a?(a  urine;  -nvo  to  begin;  n—qin  nominalized  verb  (§  73). 

33  Compare  note  29;  here  3d  pers.  sing. 
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“Toq,  ginya'q57  qmalatva't!”58 — “Qiymie£'en,  gi'niw59  gii'mma35 

“Oh,  t"hou  now  make  it  well!”  —  “Impossible,  like  to  thee  *  I 

tiyanto'ykin,60  plakgefie'tin54  tiyaa£canvo'ykin?”61  Gewnivo'lenau63 

shall  go  out,  ’  into"  the  boots  shall  I  urinate?”  He  said  to  them 

Quyqinrraqu'nak,28  “Qalqala'tik,63  kitta'n  ana'wtinka!”64  Va£'yuk 

Big-Raven  “Go  away,  there  unmarried!  ”  Then 

gewnivo'len,62  “Atau'-qun.”  Qo'La65  a6a'pil66  ga'kmiLin,67  qalte'nfim,68 

he  sai’d,  “Well  now.”  Some  small  fat  *  he  took,”  a  stopper, 

wulpa'pel;69  ga'lqaLin70  e£e'ti,71  gayi'nalin,72  gala'lin,73  iya£'kin74 

a  little  shovel;  1  he  went  to  the  sky,  ’  he  flew  up,  '  he  came,  the  sky’s 

6§ma'tliitnin75  qalte'nna76  gai'pijen,77  aca'pil08  ee£'tin71  gani'nlalin;78 

cleft  with  the  stopper  *  he  closed,  little  fat  to  the  sky  *  he  threw; 

pi6e'  gama'lalin.79 

for  a  ‘  it  grew’  better, 
while 

Gu'mlan  ga37ai'tilen,80  gu'mlan  gawyatyo'lerl.25  Na'nyen33 

Again  '  he  went  home,  "  again  tliere  was  a  snowstorm.  That 

qalte'nnin68  ganqu'lin81  yayacikoi'tin,82  nEpplu'qin83  mi'qun.  E'wan,8 

stopper  ‘  came  out  into  the  house,  small  one  even.  He  said, 

“Qiyime'wun.  I'ya£n71  ga6i'malin.”  Quyqmn’aqu'nak28  qalte'nnin68 

“Impossible.  The  sky  ‘  is  broken.”  Big-Raven  the  stopper 


va'sqin  gatai'kilin39  niraa'yinqin83  gei'liLin,84  a'6in66  o'pta  nima'ymqin83 

another  one’  he  made  a  large  one  "  he  gave  it,  fat  also  large 

gei'jiLin.84  Ga'lqaLin70  gu'mlan,  panenai'tin85  gayi'nalin.72  Gala'lin,73 


he  gave.  He  went  again  to  the  former  place  he  flew. 

pa'nena85  na'nyen33  qalte'nnin68  mal-kit86  ga'npilen,87 

that  time  that  stopper  well  ’  he  closed  it, 


He  came, 

tala'wga88 

with  a  mallet 


67  ci in-  thou;  -yaq  indicates  that  another  person  is  to  perform  an  act  which  the  subject  has  performed 
before. 

68  Stems  rood,  tva  well,  to  be;  imperative. 

w  Second  person  personal  pronoun  gin-  (§  56;  129,  p.  878  under  yaq). 

80  tiya- 1,  future;  stem  ill  to,  medial  nto\  derived  form. 

61  See  note  55,  1st  pers.  sing,  future,  derived  form. 

62 See  notes  29,  56;  here  3d  pers.  pi.  instead  of  dual. 

63  Stem  Iqat  to  go;  qa—latik  imperative,  dual. 

64  a—ka  negation  (§  114,  4);  naw  woman. 

83  Indefinite  pronoun  (§  60,  p.  732). 

66 oca  fat;  -pit  small  (§  100.15). 

87  Stem  akmit ;  ga—lin  nominalized  verb  (§  74). 

88  Absolute  form  (§30). 

m-pil  small  (§  100.15);  here  with  ablaut. 

70  Stem  Iqat  to  go  (see  note  63);  ga—lin  nominalized  verb  (§73). 

71  Absolute  form  i'yasn  sky;  -Hi  allative. 

72  Stem  yriia  to  fly  up;  ga — tin  nominalized  verb. 

73 Stem  initial  ala,  medial  la  to  move,  to  go;  ga—lin  as  before. 

74  Belonging  to  the  sky  (§  47). 

76  Absolute  form. 

78  Subjective  as  instrumental  (§§  37,  92). 

77  Stem  uip  to  stop  up,  close;  ga—lin  as  before,  here  with  ablaut. 

78  Stem  inla  (Ch.  int)  to  Tiirow;  ja-lin  nominalized  verb. 

79  Stem  mal  good. 

“Stem  yait  (allative  of  ya  house)  to  go  home. 

81  Stem  yiqu,  medial  nqn  to  come  loose,  to  come  out  (like  a  plug  out  of  a  hole). 

82  Stems  yaya-  house;  -ciku  inside;  -iti  allative,  with  terminal  nasalization. 

85 pfw  small;  n—qin  (§  49)  ma'y(i)n  large. 

84  Stem  yil,  medial  yli  to  give;  geiliiin  instead  of  gai’liiin  irregular. 

85 panina  before,  former;  absolute  form  pa'nin;  adverb  pa'nena  again,  another  time;  iti  allative, 
with  terminal  nasalization. 

88  ma'l-kit  well,  all  right  (Ch.  mef-ki'tkit,  mef-ki’il  somehow);  mal  (Ch.  met,  mel)  see  §  113.10  and 
11;  (Ch.  Jci'tkit,  adverb,  a  little). 

87  yip,  medial-np  to  stick  into,  to  stuff  into;  ga-lin  with  ablaut. 

“Subjective  as  instrumental  (§§  37,  92);  stem  tala  to  strike. 
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gata'lalen,88  na'nyen33  a'6in88  e£e'tin71  gani'nlalin,78  gu'mlan  a£'lala89 

he  struck  it,  that  fat  to  the  sky  "  he  threw  it,  ’  again  with  snow 

ga£'lmelin90  qoqlo'wi6nm;91  qo'npu  gama'lalen.92 

he  shoveled  the  hole;  altogether  it  became  better. 


Gala'lin;73  na'nyen33  Valvi'mtiFan  aqa'nn'u93  ga'6cilin.94  Miti'nak95 

He  came;  that  Raven-Man  to  hate  ’  they  had.  At  Miti’s 

enyei'na  vaga'lekin,96  newnivo'ykin 22  Valvi'mtila£n,  “Menqanqa'ce97 

near  he’ was  sitting,  she  said  to  Raven-Man,  “How 

enn'ivo'ykin,49  nime'  a£latcinvo'ykin?  ”98 — “Mi'qun,99  ui'na  yu'laq100 

it  happens  to  thee,  quite  thou  smellest  of  “Why,  not  a  long  time 

excrement?”— 

akle'woka101  tina£'lik.”102  Gewrnivo'len56  “I'n’ac,  ga'lqata!103  Ui'na 

without  bread  I  have  been.”  She  said,  “Enough,  *  go  away!  Not 

mi'qun  amalatva'tca 104  i'ti!”105  Ga'lqaLin.70  Pici'qala£nak28  na'nyen33 

even  not  making  better  thou  wert!”  He  went.  Little-Bird-Man  that 

Yini'a-nawgut  gama'talen.108 

Yini'a-nawgut  ’  married. 

Toq,  galai'ulin,107  inya'wut  gamuqai'ulin.108  Valvi'mtila£n 

Oh,  ’summer came,  then  ’  it  was  raining.  Raven-Man 

ti'ykitiy 109  gaya'luplin.110  Qa6i'n  qo'npu  niki'ta  gana£/Len.m 

the  sun  '  took  in  mouth.  So  altogether  night  it  became. 

Va£'yuk  gewnivo'len,58  “Can'ai',  qaimu'ge!” 112 — “Me'nqac  mi'qun 

Then  ’  they  said,  “Can-ai',  fetch  water!”  —  “How  even 

mai'mik?”113  Va£'yuk  gewnivo'len,58  “Me'nqan  nime'  miti- 

letme  draw  water?”  Then  ’  they  said,  “Why  quite  we 

pa£lai'kinen.114  Ya£'yuk  missavi£'yala.”115  Ga'lqaLin70  qaicayici'na,118 


are  thirsty.  Then  we  shall  die.” 

Eniia£'an  wus*qu'm6iku,117  va£'yuk 

thus  in  the  dark,  then 


She  went  groping, 

ga'nvilin,118  ganvo'len119 

she  stopped,  *  she  began 


89  Subjective  as  instrumental;  absolute  form  cis'ldl,  a-lael 

90  Stem  a'lme. 

91  Absolute  form  as  object. 

92  Stem  mal  good. 

93  aqa'nn-in  hate,  stems  probably  aeq  BjLV,a'n-nin  anger;  designative  form  in  -u  (§  94). 

94  See  §  114.4. 

95  Locative  form  (§42). 

"Stem  vagal,  medical  tvagal  to  sit  down. 

97  Stem  mik  where;  -qaia  near  (§  101.26). 

98  Stem  a£l  excrement;  -It  to  smell  of. 

"Stem  mik  (§  58,  p.  726). 

•"Stem  yul  long;  -aq  adverbial  suffix  (§  112,  79). 

•»•  a—ka  negation  (§  114,  4). 
i°2  Stem  nal  to  become  (§77). 

•»3  Verbal  noun  in  -a  used  as  imperative  (§  95,  p.  787). 

>04  From  a—ka  negation  (§  114,  4);  vial  good;  tva  to  be. 

•os  stem  it  to  be  (§  75). 

•os  stem  mata  to  take,  to  marry. 

>o>  ala  summer;  -yu  suffix,  phenomena  of  nature  (§  110.71). 

>08  muqa  rain;  -yu  as  in  note  107. 

>"  Reduplicated  absolute  form  (§  29). 

no  yalu  to  chew;  yop  to  put  on  (see  Note  46);  yalup  a  quid. 

>»  stem  nal  to  become  (§  77);  ga—lin  nominalized  verb  (§  73);  £  <i-f(  (§  18). 

112  stem  aim  to  draw  water;  q— pe  imperative. 
n3  Subjunctive  (a),  1st  pers.  sing, 
in  Derived  form,  1st  person  pi. 
no  Future,  without  ending  -mik  (§  65). 
no  Verbal  noun  in  -a  expressing  modality  (§95). 

ii7 stems  wUs  darkness;  -liku  inside  (§  101.24);  urn  is  an  unusual  form  of  the  connective  vowel  (see 
§  18,  1):  the  parallel  form  wus'qu'mciku  is  found  in  phukchee. 
in  Stem  a uv,  medial  nv  to  stop. 

119  Stem  nvo  to  begin. 
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giya'pSak.120  E'wafi,8  “I'min  qai-vai'aniti121  alna'we£ye.”122  Va£yuk 

She  saj(ji  "All  the  little  rivers  are  stingy.”  Then 

Enkai'ti124  vai'ampilin,125  ganvo'len119  Silala'tik.126 

to  that  place  a  small  river  ’  began  bubbling. 

milh-u'kkam,128  yaite'ti129  ga'lqaLin,70  milh-u'kkam128 

a’ Russian  vessel,  to  the  house  *  she  went,  a  Russian  vessel 

gemtei'pilin;130  qla'wul  gala'lin.73  Gapkau'len,131  e'wan,8  “Gumna'n,9 

nVi  a  nr»  Vifli*  n  m  r>  n  noma  CVlO  nAf  hG  S8ild 


singing. 

gani'kalin123 

it  did  so 

Gayi'c6alin127 

She  tilled 


she  carried  on  her 
back; 


a  man 


came. 


She  could  not 
(carry), 


‘I, 


giimna'n  mi'mtin.” 132  Gayai'tilen 80  wiis’qu'mciku.117  Ra'nyen33 

I  will  carry  it.”  She  came  home  in  the  dark.  That  one 


galimnena'len 133  vai'am.  Gewnivo'len,66  “Eni'n  ma'ki?”  E'wan, 

*  ‘  followed’  the  river.  She  was  told,  44  That  one  who?”  He  said, 


u 


Gu'mraa35  Vaiamenai'-gum.134  Gumna'n®  yai'va6u135  ti'tcin136  Ena'n 


"I  am  the  River. 

giy  a'pcala£n .  ” 137  Ganvo'len 119 

■  singer.”  *  They  began 

Vaia'minak28  gama'talen.106 

River  married  her. 


I  pity  had  that 

nawa'kak10  kitai'nak.138  Ka'nyen33 

daughter  scolding.  That  one 


To,  va£'vuk  qo'npii  wus*qu'm6iku 117  vanvolai'ke.139  Gewnivo'len  56 

Oh,  then  altogether  in  the  dark  they  remained.  He  was  told 

Vai'am, “Me'nqan97  niki'ta140  mititvanvolai'kin?”141  E'wan,8  “Men'qan97 

River,  “Why  in  the  night  we  remain?”  He  said,  "Why 

mi'qun?”  Lawtiki'l6i6nin 142  vi'tvitin143  gai'pilen,144  ganto'len,146  ayi'- 

indeed?”  Head-band  of  ringed  seal  thong  he  put  on,  *  he  went  out  at 

kvan  gaqayichilannivo'len;146  vantige'nin 147  gato'mwalen.  148  Va£'- 

least  ‘  a  small  light  began  to  be;  dawn  ‘  was  created.  Then 

yuk  gewnivo'len,66  “Me'nqan97  mi'ntin?”149  Yini'a-na'wgut 

*  they  talked,  "How  shall  we  do  it?”  Yini'a-fia'wgut 

120  Stem  giyapca;  verbal  noun,  locative  form  (§  95,  p.  785). 

121  qai-  small,  related  to  Chukchee  suffix  -qai  (§  98.1);  -nti,  after  terminal  m  of  vaiam,  -ti  dual  (§34). 

122  3d  pers.  dual  (§  65)  instead  of  plural;  stem  alfi  stingy. 

223  niha  something  (§60);  pa— tin  verbalized. 

724  -ft/  allative  (§58). 

126  Diminutive  in  -pil,  absolute  form  in  -74*  (§30). 

124  Stem  £ilal+at  to  bubble;  verbal  noun,  in  -k,  dependent  on  Tivo  to  begin  (see  notes  138,  150). 

127  Stem  yiii  to  be  full. 

itomilh  strike-a-light,  fire  (see  Publ.  Jesup  Exp.  Vol.  VII,  p.  18);  u'hkam  vessel. 

122  yait  to  go  home  (see  §  95);  verbal  noun  allative. 

1:8  Stem  fmt,  f mti  to  carry;  -yop  to  put  to;  pa - Un  with  ablaut. 

737  Stem  pkau  to  be  unable. 

732  Stem  >mt  to  carry;  subjunctive  (a)  1st  pers.  sing,  subject,  3d  pers.  sing,  object. 

733  Stem  limHena  to  follow. 

734  Stem  vaiam  river;  -ena  suffix  for  living  being;  nominalized  verb,  1st  pers.  sing.  (§  73). 

734  2 /ai'vai  to  have  pity  with;  designative  in  -u  (§94). 

u»t—in  i— him  (§  65);  stem  -ti  (§  79). 

137  Compare  note  120. 

784  Verbal  noun  in  -k  dependent  on  nvo  to  begin  (see  notes  126, 150). 

132  Stem  tva,  in  initial  position  do  to  be;  fivo  to  begin;  -laike  3d  pers.  pi.,  derived  form, 
no  stem  niki  night;  probably  verbal  noun  in  (t)a,  although  the  verb  has  usually  the  suffix  yu  ex¬ 
pressing  phenomena  of  nature.  (Ch.  niki—ru' — rkm  night  comes). 

141  Stem  tva  to  be;  1st  pers.  pi.,  derived  form. 

142  Compound  noun  lawt  head,  ki'UiHlin  band  (from  kilt  to  tie  (§§  53;  106.44). 

743  Reduplicated  form  retained  in  a  derived  form  in  -in  (§  29,  p.  690,  note). 

144  Stem  yop  to  put  on. 

145  Stem  nto,  in  initial  position  riito  to  go  out. 

144 qai-  small;  ith  to  dawn,  to  light  fUvo  to  begin;  — lin  nominalized  verb. 

747  Stem  vant  to  dawn;  ge'Hin  (§  106.44). 

748  formed  to  be  created. 

742  Stem  yt,  in  medial  position  nt  to  do,  make  (§  80). 
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ganvo'len119  tenma'wit6uk,150  Valvimtila£yikifi.151  gala'lin.73  “Mai, 

began  preparing,  to  Raven-Man  she  reached.  “Halloo, 

Valvi'mtila£n  va'ykin?”153  Va'cvi-na'ut1*3  e'wan,8  “Va'ykin.” 

Raven  Man  is  staying1?”  Raven-Woman  said,  “He  is.” 

Gewnivo'len  Valvi'mtilaen,  “As’s'o'  qati',154  qo'npu  a'lva  titva'nvok.”15* 

He  was  told  Raven-Man,  “Since  you  left,  altogether  wrong  I  was.” 

Gayo£'olen  156  Valvi'mtila£n,  gewnivo'len,  “Gi'ssa157  qa'6ik  ui'na 

She  found  Raven-Man,  he  was  told,  “Thou  really  not 

al'va  a'tvaka?48  Qe'nnivo?”158  Qa'pten159  gayi'ltilen,160  yai'na101 

wrong  wert?  Wilt  thou  stay  so?”  The  back  he  turned,  to  the  front 

yili'ykinin.182  Gu'mlan  qa'pten  li'ykin.163  Va£'yuk  ganvo'len  119 

she  turned  him.  Again  the  back  he  turned.  Then  ‘  she  began 

ci6hi'nik184  yiyigicha'wik,165  ga6e6henqatvinvo'len;166  6ake'ta167 

in  the  armpits  tickling,  putting  her  hands  in  his  armpits;  the  sister 

gewnivo'len,58  “Quya'qi?188  I'na6!  E'nnu  mal-na'witkata.”169  Vaf'}7uk 

said,  “What  is  the  Enough!  This  one  a  good  woman.”  Then 

matter  with  thee? 

Enkai'ti124  ganvo'len,119  “Gm,  gm,  gin!”  Qo'ym170  yilenvo'ykinen.171 

thereto  he  began,  “Gm,  gm,  gm!”  To  the  other  side  she  turned  him. 

Va£'yuk  gaktaca'chaLen,172  “Ga,  ga,  ga!”  Ti'ykitiy109  gade'pnitolen,173 

Then  *  he  laughed  aloud,  “Ga,  ga,  *ga!”  The  sun  "  peeped  out, 

i'ya£g174  ga'plin,175  qo'npu  ge6ha'Len.178 

to  the  sky  it  fastened  itself,  altogether  i’t  became  light. 


'MStem  tenm  to  pbepaee;  verbal  noun  in  -k  dependent  on  ftvo  to  begin  (see  notes  126, 138);  -ttu  in¬ 
tensity  of  action. 

-yikiii  a  personal  allative  form  (see  §§  41  and  44). 
im  Derived  form  of  stem  tva,  in  initial  position  va  to  be. 
im  Va'Hvl<  Valvi  (§§  16.3;  122). 

im  Stem  Iqat  to  walk,  in  initial  position  qat;  2d  pers.  sing. 

Stems  tva-nvo  to  be-to  begin,  tl—k  1st  pers.  sing. 

Stem  t/o*  to  visit. 

157  Absolute  form  (§  56). 

Stem  it  to  be  nivo  to  begin;  q  («)—(§  68),  no  personal  ending. 

Absolute  form. 

yilt  to  then;  ga—lin  nominalized  verb, 
in  yaina  to  meet;  adverbial:  face  to  face. 

myi - causative;  li  to  tukn;  derived  form,  he— him, 

'“Stem  li  to  tuen;  derived  form, 
m  Locative. 

i«6  yi - aw  causative;  yigich  to  itch. 

im  Stems  £i£hiHi  aempits;  qatv  to  put  in;  -fivo  to  begin. 

167  Subjective  as  subject  of  transitive  verb. 

168  yaq  what;  predicative  form  (§  82);  second  person  (5  68). 

169  vial  good;  naw  +itqat  woman;  here  subjective, 
nogo'y/n  allative  of  qoyo'.  (See  §  43,  p.  705.) 

ui  See  note  162;  the  same  form  with  added  Hvo  to  begin. 

m  prefix  kt— veky  (§  113.22);  a£ach.at  to  laugh;  ga - lin  with  ablaut. 

ii3  Stem  lilep,  medial  Lep-,  for  6ep,  see  §  16.3;  122.  fLito  to  go  out. 

»7<  Locative  (see  note  71). 

its  Stem  ap  to  fasten  itself. 

ii*  Stem  tih,  i£h  to  dawn  (see  note  146). 
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